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PROUD  MAISIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  TILES. 

I  WAS  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man *  vicar  for  ten  years  of  Mud- 
ford-in-the-Maishes  on  200/.  a 
year.  He  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  children  totally  unpro- 
vided for.' 

I  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  the  above  urgent  appeal  nearly 
secured  my  election  to  a  clergy 
orphan  asylum.  Yeiy  nearly ;  not 
quite.  Appeals  more  uigent  still, 
more  clamorous  at  least,  carried 
the  day,  and  I  was  lefb  to  educa- 
tion, or  rather  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion, at  home,  a  misfortune  which 
I  could  never  be  induced  to  look 
back  upon  with  sufficient  con- 
cenL 

The  seven  unprovided-for  chil- 
dren went  their  seven  ways.  A 
fiury  godmother,  in  the  unroman- 
tic  form  of  a  moneyed  maiden  aunt, 
came  to  the  rescue,  helped  to  start 
the  two  eldest  boys  in  the  colonies 
and  the  two  eldest  girls  in  society, 
where  they  drifted  swiftly  and 
smoothly  into  matrimony,  the 
haven  where  they  would  be. 

Pour  from  seven  and  three  re- 
main— Maisie  and  the  twins 
Ethel  and  Claude. 
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The  twins  were  fine  forward 
children  of  the  period,  to  whose 
education  and  general  spoliation 
the  whole  of  my  mother's  and  a 
good  deal  of  my  own  time  was 
devoted.  They  were  pre-Raphael- 
ite  in  appearance,  wearing  strange 
coloured  picturesque  dresses,  and 
their  fair  hair  clipped  short  on 
their  foreheads,  but  in  every  other 
respect  even  ahead  of  the  age. 

Maisie  was  the  imp  of  the 
family.  Ours  perhaps  really  re- 
quired such  an  item,  by  way  of 
contrast  or  relief,  to  enliven  the 
picture  when  it  became  too  con- 
ventional, an  exception  to  prove 
or  set  off  the  rule.  She  might 
have  been  a  changeling,  so  hope- 
lessly did  she  put  family  likeness, 
mental  and  physical,  to  defiance; 
a  small,  agile,  gipsy-like  thing, 
dark,  with  hirge  brown  eyes  like 
a  Spaniard,  and  a  disposition  of 
which  the  good  and  the  evil 
seemed  equally  to  run  in  the 
grain. 

Maisie,  I  should  add,  before 
going  farther,  was  myself. 

When  I  was  about  seventeen 
my  aunt  died,  leaving  all  her 
property  to  us,  her  poor  relations ; 
an  important  change  for  the 
clergyman's  widow,  for  the  herit- 
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age  included — not  to  dwell  upon 
a  most  valuable  pug-dog,  one 
parrot,  two  Persian  cats,  and  a 
tortoise — what  to  our  economical 
souls  appeared  a  comfortable  in- 
come, and  a  le^e  of  an  old  house 
in  a  part  of  London  once  quiet 
and  obscure,  but  now  rapidly  be- 
coming fashionable. 

Thither  we  removed,  and  there 
for  four  years  we  had  been  leading 
a  perfectly  unexceptionable  sort 
of  life,  but  dull  even  as  female 
lives  go.  A  little  study,  a  little 
gaiety,  a  little  art,  a  little  religion, 
a  little  society,  a  little  charity — so 
ran  the  burden  of  time  from  day 
to  day.  It  was  a  liliputian  exist- 
ence altogether. 

I  found  it  not  unpleasant, 
though  now  and  then  a  trifle  un- 
satis&ctory.  But  I  knew  no  other, 
nor  was  likely  to  know.  Was  it 
Bot  the  Ufe  led  by  girls  of  my 
class  in  general  ?  And  those  who 
are  launched  without  oars,  or  rud- 
der, or  sail,  or  spy-glass,  or  com- 
pass, must  drift  on  in  the  regular 
old  channels,  though  ready  enough 
to  drift  out  of  them,  should  new 
currents  and  new  winds  arise ;  as 
they  will  do  suddenly,  impercep- 
tibly, without  warning,  driving 
the  pretty  cockle-shell  of  a  boat 
out  to  sea,  on  the  rocks,  into  port, 
or  swamping  it,  as  the  chance  may 
be. 

One  April  afternoon  I  had  just 
come  in  from  a  walk,  and  was 
sauntering  up-stairs,  talking  aloud 
to  my  goldfinch,  whose  cage  hung 
on  the  landing.  Having  no  com- 
pafdons  of  my  own  age  I  fre- 
quently fell  back  on  the  dumb 
creation,  and  have  occasionally 
held  forth  at  some  length  to  a 
tree,  a  China  rose,  or  to  Jock  my 
bird,  of  whom  it  must  be  said 
that  his  answers,  whether  given  . 
in  silence  or  in  song,  always 
seemed  to  me  twice  as  satisfactory 
as  those  of  my  mother  or  the 
twins. 


*  Jocky  mine,  you  little  bird 
butterfly,'  I  chattered,  *  I  wonder 
how  you  contrive  to  keep  your 
gold  feathers  so  bright  in  this 
kingdom  of  fog  ?  Flowers,  colours, 
complexions,  everything  spoils  but 
you.  How  do  you  manage  it, 
Jock  1  Ah,  you  hold  your  tongue. 
I  don't  believe  you're  a  bird  at 
all.  There's  the  lost  and  wander- 
ing soul  of  Narcissus,  Adonis,  or 
some  other  lovely  stupid  boy  lurk- 
ing somewhere  under  that  plumage 
you're  so  proud  of  I  always 
thought  so,  Jock,fropi  the  flrstday 
when  I  picked  you  up,  runaway 
and  thief,  pecking  at  the  cherries 
in  a  fruiterer's  shop,  until — ^ 

I  stopped  short  as  I  reached 
the  cage.  The  door  stood  open ; 
the  window  also,  alas  I 

*  He  has  eloped,  ah,  the  little 
scamp  !*  with  a  sudden  drop  from 
fondness  to  disgust.  *  I  do  believe 
he  is  amusing  himself  on  the 
roofs  over  there,  flirting  with  his 
neighbours*  canaries'  wives.' 

I  scrambled  out  on  the  sill  to 
reconnoitre,  thence  on  the  tiles. 

What  an  odd  vista  of  slate 
roofs,  leaden  pipes,  and  gurgoyles, 
shapeless  windows,  bristling  chim- 
ney-stacks, and  telegraph-wires, 
a  mass  of  architectural  lumber  all 
huddled  together,  and  lit  up  by 
the  luiid  saffron  glow  of  a  Lon- 
don afternoon  sun  !  The  fronts  of 
these  same  houses  were  mathe- 
matically symmetrical  and  straight, 
but  here  behind  the  scenes,  where 
successive  landlords  had  built  on 
as  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  keeping 
up  appearances. 

Not  a  sign  of  the  truant.  But 
those  tiles  were  irresistible.  Al- 
ready I  had  started  on  an  aerial 
voyage  of  discovery,  not  unattend- 
ed with  danger,  over  those  tempt- 
ing forked  roofs,  prompted  less, 
I  fear,  by  zeal  for  Jock's  salva- 
tion than  by  the  charm  of  the 
scramble.     Never  before  had  I 
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known  ndutt  aa  eztonai  ve  pvomen- 
tde  it  was  pooaible  to  take  ovbt 
oar  neighbonis'  heads. 

'  Ah;  I  muaed,  poaaing  in  mid 
diXy  ^the  Jews  and  Arabs  weie 
light,  wise  men  always  did  come 
from  tlia  £ast ;  ^ley  made  their 
gaidena  on  the  housetops.  Deli- 
cious !  But  shall  I  find  the  re- 
tain jonrnej  equally  easy,  I 
wonder  1  It  stiikes  me  the  chances 
aie  that  I  meet  the  &te  of  Claude 
Frollo.  Oar  street  ii  not  quite 
so  high  as  Notre  Dame,  certainly, 
bat  "'twiU  serve."  Why,  0 
why,  am  I  so  fond  of  scrambling  9 
There  must  have  been  a  squirrel 
among  my  immediate  ancestors.' 

And  I  came  sliding  down  a 
slate  gable,  but  paused  there. 
Some  one  else,  it  appeared,  had 
come  out  to  meditate  upon  the 
tiles. 

Before  me,  about  a  house  and 
a  half  off,  stood  a  girl  dressed  in 
a  loose,  white,  black-bordered 
serge  peignoir^  which  hung  in 
thick  folds  round  her  tall  slim 
figure.  Her  face  had  a  peculiar 
^Mcination  which  made  itself  in- 
stantly felt ;  not  the  attraction  of 
beauty.  Yet  it  seemed  beautiful 
to  me,  cast  in  a  sweet  yet  noble 
mould,  the  features  rather  large, 
but  delicately  shaped,  the  twists 
of  ashy  Mr  hair  braided  back  with 
classi(»J.  simplicity.  The  colour- 
ing was  clear  and  faint,  the  eyes 
lai^e  and  blue,  and  full  of  femi- 
nine softness  of  expression. 

Two  white  doyes  were  perched, 
one  on  her  wrist,  one  on  her 
shoulder,  as  she  stood  there  hold- 
ing a  tapering  jar  in  her  hand, 
out  of  which  she  had  been  water- 
ing pots  of  hyacinths  and  tulips. 
She  might  have  been  the  tinted 
statue  of  a  Sibyl,  or  a  Grecian 
priestess  of  some  mysterious  deity, 
a  heroine  of  thoughts  and  looks 
as  calm  as  a  sheltered  lake  or  the 
placid  evening  sky. 

As  we  confi^inted  each  other, 


and  I  remained  still  puzzling  for 
her  proto^e,  she  smiled  to  me 
and  spoke : 

<  You  have  lost  your  bird*  JBJe 
has  flown,  over  heza  Do  you  see  Y 

Jock,  whom,  as  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware,  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the 
adventure,  was  there  indeed,  quite 
at  home  in  the  doves'  empty  cage 
beside  the  window,  pecking  busily 
away  at  their  meaL 

'  He  has  led  me  a  fine  steeple- 
chase,' said  I  ruefully;  indeed 
I've  lost  my  Iray  now.  If  I  go 
any  farther  do  you  not  think  I 
shall  be  taken  up  for  trespass- 

'  Had  you  not  better  follow  me 
through  the  window  into  my 
room  ?  Then  I  can  let  you  out 
again  through  the  house  into  the 
street.' 

'  Many  thanks,'  said  I,  relieved 
at  the  prospect  of  so  safe  and 
satisfactory  a  termination  to  my 
escapade.  I  was  becoming  an 
adept  at  scrambling,  and  in  ano- 
ther minute  had  cleared  the  dis- 
tance between  us,  and  stood  on 
the  window-sill  beside  my  friend 
in  need,  whosptang  in  accordingly 
and  I  after  her. 

I  alighted  in  a  small  oblong 
room,  whose  fanciful  arrange- 
ment charmed  me  not  a  little ;  a 
room  without  paper  or  carpet  or 
curtains  or  table  or  chairs,  furni- 
ture proper  being  everywhere 
conspicuous  byits  absence.  There 
was  plenty  to  look  at,  however  r 
pictures  on  the  darkly  tinted 
walls,  a  Chinese  bird  and  flower 
screen,  several  old-fashioned  jars, 
a  piano,  an  easel,  and  painting 
materials  in  profusion.  Clustered 
round  the  window,  which  was 
large,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  hung  a 
numberof  cages,  containing  doves, 
canaries,  bullfinches,  goldfinches 
— I  noticed  also  two  small  owls, 
and  a  robin  so  tame  that,  though 
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uncaged,  he  showed  no  inclination 
to  make  use  of  his  liberty.  It  was 
a  peifect  aviary,  set  in  a  frame  of 
spring  flowers,  hanging  baskets 
planted  with  cyclamens  and  ferns, 
hyacinths  and  narcissus,  filling 
the  room  with  colour  and  frag- 
rance. 

Assuredly,  if  men  and  women  can 
be  known  and  classified  by  their 
habitations,  my  new  acquaintance 
was  an  origintd. 

'  Where  am  I?'  ejaculated  I,  the 
intruder,  involuntarily. 

*  You  are  in  my  workroom,'  said 
the  other. 

'  Ah,  then,  you  are  an  artist,'  I 
rejoined  quickly,  'or — a  natural- 
ist)' I  added,  with  a  glance  to- 
wards the  window. 

'  A  little  of  both,  I  hope.  But 
I  only  paint  birds  and  flowers,  as 
you  see ;  so  my  art  sphere  is  very 
small,  very  narrow.' 

*  Narrow !'  I  exclaimed,  in  sur- 
prise— I,  to  whose  fertile  imagina- 
tion the  novel  life  suggested  by 
the  scene  upon  which  I  had  stum- 
<bled  seemed  the  most  delightful 
into  which  I  had  ever  had  a 
glimpse — '  I  should  have  thought 
it  wide  enough  for  any  life,  any 
ambition  of  reasonable  dimensions. 
But  then  I  adore  birds  myself; 
they  are  like  flowers  with  intelli- 
gence.' 

She  laughed*  'Are  you  an  art- 
ist too  V 

'0,  no;  I  am — *  Never  was 
prisoner  at  the  bar  more  at  a  loss 
how  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  himself  than  was  I  at  that  mo- 
ment. '  I  am  the  eldest  unmar- 
ried daughter  of  my  mother,  who 
is  a  widow.' 

'0!' 

A  pause  followed.  I  fancied 
:-ehe  looked  disappointed.  How  I 
-wished  I  could  have  put  it  in  a 
more  interesting  form ! 

'  And  I  have  no  profession,  no 
vocation,  unless  it  be  to  read  the 
(papers,  play  on  the  piano,  sing. 


and  make  myself  generally  orna- 
mental,' I  continued,  as  sarcastic- 
ally as  I  could.  *  Sometimes  I  feel 
as  if  I  really  might  attempt  a  little 
more,  but — '  and  I  thought  de- 
spairingly of  the  schoolroom  at 
home  wcdl  occupied  by  the  twins 
and  their  lesson-books  in  themom- 
ing,  and  the  twins  and  their  toys 
in  the  afternoon.  like  Archimedes, 
if  we  are  to  shake  the  world,  we 
must  first  of  all  have  a  place  to 
stand  upon;  and  I  gazed  wist- 
fully at  the  paradise  of  solitude 
before  me.  '  Is  this  your  home, 
may  I  ask  V 

'  0,  no !  I  live  with  my  uncle 
at  Westbum,  quite  in  the  sub- 
urbs.' 

'And  this  is  your  studio,  I 
see.' 

'  It  will  not  be  mine  for  much 
longer  now,'  she  replied. 

*  Will  you  tell  me  why  V  I  ask- 
ed, struck  by  the  sadness  of  her 
tone. 

The  bird-painter  hesitated.  '  I 
am  not  rich,'  she  said  presently, 
with  an  eflbrt,  and  colouring  pain- 
fully ;  '  and  the  landlord  here  has 
lately  thought  fit  nearly  to  double 
the  rent  of  this  attic.  So  in  a  few 
weeks  I  suppose  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave.  But  I  shaU 
never  like  another  studio  so  well. 
I  have  worked  here  for  years; 
grown  accustomed  to  the  place, 
and  foolishly  fond  of  it.' 

*No  wonder,'  I  returned;  'I 
have  only  been  here  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  I  feel  that  I  love  it 
already.'  I  checked  myself  on 
perceiving  that  the  tears  had  come 
into  the  artist's  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  remove. 

A  hundred  wild  ideas  and  phi- 
lanthropic projects  began  to  start 
up  in  my  mind.  I  was  not  rich, 
either.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  re- 
presented my  private  fortune,  in- 
herited from  my  fairy  godmother. 
I  longed  now  to  play  the  good 
fairy  mysell    But  how  f 
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I  could  not  go  away,  but  lin- 
gexed  an  hour  or  more,  making 
nienda  with  the 'birds  and  chatting 
with  the  artiat,  who,  for  her  part, 
seemed  to  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  detain  me.  Already  I  felt 
more  at  home  in  that  garret  than 
in  my  mother^s  diawing-ioom.  To 
depart  before  I  had  invented  a 
pretext  for  returning  the  Yeiy  next 
day  wonld  have  been  imperfectly 
intolerable ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  have  fears  of  becoming  a  trou- 
blesome fixture,  when  tiie  bird- 
painter  herself  settled  tiie  diffi- 
culty by  asking, 

*  Will  you  allow  me  to  detain 
Master  Jock  here  for  a  day  or 
two?  I  am  longing  to  paint  his 
picture ;  I  neyer  saw  such  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  tribe.' 

*Don*t  say  that* — I  laughed — 
'  or  you'll  make  him  vainer  than 
he  is  already.  Yes,  keep  him  by 
all  means.  But  may  I  come  to 
look  on  at  his  first  sitting  V 

*  Of  course.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, then,  I  shall  expect  you.' 

And  as  we  shook  hiuids  our 
eyes  seemed  to  come  to  a  vague 
mutual  understanding.  I  felt  as 
glad  as  an  astronomer  who,  in 
sweeping  the  sky,  has  unexpect- 
edly discovered  a  new  and  guid- 
ing star. 

She  accompanied  me  down- 
stairs to  the  door.  I  was  just 
starting  off  when  I  bethought  me 
of  turning  back  to  observe, 

*  It's  very  well  to  say  "  What's 
in  a  name — or  address  V*  but  still 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
that  I  am  called  Maiaie  Noel,  and 
that  I  live  at  Number  One,  round 
the  comer.' 

'And  here  is  my  card,' said  the 
bird-painter,  smiling. 
I  took  it,  and  read — 
'  Eva  Severn.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  TAKB  A  HOLIDAY. 

'  Friendships  have  been  praised 
and  glorified  all  the  world  over, 
in  chronicles  and  pictures  and 
songs  and  rhymes,  wherever  there 
were  authors  and  artists  to  im- 
mortalise them.  Modem  history 
and  fiction  are  full  of  Davids  and 
Jonathans.  But  how  few  and 
feeble  do  the  "  celebrated  female 
friendships^  look  beside  them  I 
Are  they  really  such  poor  stuff, 
or  is  it  only  that  we  want  a  few 
more  female  geniuses  to  comme- 
morate them  ?  Look  at  Eva  and 
myself.  I  feel  that  here's  an  alli- 
ance that  will  deserve  to  be  fa- 
mous at  least.  Our  spirits  must 
have  met  and  fraternised  in  some 
mysterious  manner  long  before  we 
saw  each  other  in  the  flesL  For 
this  Mendship  of  ours  sprang  up 
full-grown  and  ready  for  wear  the 
first  time  we  spoke,  two  months 
ago.  It  had  no  beginning  here^ 
nor  will  it  have  an  end.' 

My  reverie  was  rudely  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  the  picturesque 
twins,  who  in  their  fantastic  walk- 
ing-apparel burst  noisily  into  the 
room. 

*Well,  Maisie' — in  chorus — 
'we've  been  for  a  turn  in  the 
Park.' 

'Just  to  show  ourselves,'  said 
Ethel,  throwing  herself  on  the 
sofa  and  fieuming  herself  with  her 
hat;  'but  guess  whom  we  met.' 

'  0,  some  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  Boyal  Family,'  said  I  care- 
lessly, knowing  of  old  what  to 
expect. 

'  BoyalFamily !'  repeated  Claude, 
with  disdain;  '  why,  they're  all  at 
Osborne,  as  you  ought  to  know.' 

'Excuse  me,  Claude;  you've 
forgotten  to  reuEtd  me  the  Court 
Circular  for  two  or  three  days.' 

'  So  there  was  rather  a  mouldy 
lot  of  people  out  this  afternoon,' 
he  pursued — 'dowagers  with  all 
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the  windows  up,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  we  met,  0,  we  met — * 
'  Speak  out,  Claude,  do,  or  I 
shall  think  it  must  have  been  an 
angel  at  the  tbtj  least.' 

*  Well,  your  Mend  Hilda  Jarvis, 
riding  in  the  How.  Such  a  maant, 
Maisie  !  Ah,  don't  yon  wish  you 
had  your  thoroughbred,  and  rode 
in  the  Row,  the  admired  of  all 
beholders  f 

'No,  my  dear  boy.  I  have 
often  and  often  broken  the  tenth 
commandment,  and  shall  break  it 
again,  no  doubt,  but  never  for 
Hilda's  mare.' 

'Whyr 

*  Because  Tve  no  nerve  on  horse- 
back. All  my  spirit  seems  to  me 
then  to  go  into  the  horse.  Quiet 
as  a  lamb  before,  he  suddenly 
discovers  his  mettle,  and  I,  that 
I'm  a  coward.' 

'  0,  it's  all  practice ;  habit's 
everything,'  said  Claude.  *  I  felt 
the  same  myself,  the  first  time  I 
went  to  the  ridingnschool,  but  I 
soon  got  used  to  it.' 

'  Hilda  says  she's  coming  to  see 
you  one  of  these  days,'  put  in 
Ethel. 

'That*s  only  the  third  time 
she's  said  so,'  I  remarked  reflec- 
tively, *  these  three  months.' 

'  0,  but,  Maisie,  you  forget  it's 
the  season  now,  and  she  has  always 
so  many  engagements !' 

^  So  she  has,  to  be  sure,'  said  I, 
suddenly  staring  up,  'whilst  Tve 
only  one ;  and  I'm  forgetting  that. 
Hilda,  I  forgive  you,  Ethel,  you 
remember  that  Eva  Severn  has  in- 
vited me  to  go  home  with  her  this 
afternoon  ;  and  I  am  to  spend 
Sunday  at  her  xmole's,  at  West- 
bum.  You  will  see  me  back  again 
on  Monday,  I  suppose.' 

*  How  fond  you  are  of  that  Eva !' 
observed  Ethel. 

*  Now  look  here,  Ethel ;  not  a 
word  against  Eva,  if  you  please. 
She's  my  friend.' 

'  Maisie's  bosom  friend,'  mocked 


Claude,  'whom  she  never  set  eyes 
upon  till  two  months  ago !' 

'Then  can't  you  underotand 
that  we  wiBh  to  do  our  best  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  V 

*  0,  Pm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
run  her  down/  said  Ethel  con- 
siderately ;  '  mamma  says  she's 
really  quite  a  ladylike  person.' 

'Ladylike  !--*come,  I  like  that !' 
sneered  Claude.  '  Why,  I  saw  her 
go  by  to-day ;  she  had  no  gloves 
on.' 

'Claude,  you  talk  as  if  yon 
kept  a  haberdasher's  shop,  and 
sold  best  kids  at  two  and-six,'  I 
retorted.  '  Now  there's  enough 
of  dawdling.  Go  to  lessons,  you 
and  Ethel.' 

'  So  we  shall,'  said  he ; '  but  I 
can  tell  you  who's  been  dawdling 
away  the  whole  afternoon,  ever 
since—' 

'Claude,'  said  I,  catching  him 
up,  'did  you  never  hear  what 
Shakespeare  says  ) 

^*  Idleness  sometimes 
Is  best  activity,"  * 

I  declaimed  solemnly;  under 
cover  of  which  grave  rebuke  I 
managed  to  escape  with  digniiy 
from  my  young  brother  and  sister, 
against  whose  precocious  tempe- 
raments it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  hold  my  own. 

StOl  laughing  to  myself  at  the 
recollection  of  Claude's  mystified 
face,  I  made  my  way  over  to 
Eva's ;  not  this  time,  however,  as 
the  crow  flies,  but  on  foot,  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  till  I 
reached  the  house  where  I  knew 
I  should  find  the  bird-painter  at 
work  in  our  attic. 

Ours  now,  hers  and  mine.  It 
was  nearly  two  months  ago  that 
I  had  astonished  her  by  offering 
to  share  the  rent  on  condition 
that  I  should  be  allowed  also  to 
share  the  room.  This  had,  there- 
fore, become  our  joint  stucUo,  and 
I  spent  great  part  of  my  time 
there.      My  mother  laughed  at 
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tbe  plan,  but  did  not  serioasly 
object,  and  could  not  laugb  me 
out  of  it.  At  that  time  I  bad  a 
grande  passion  for  reading  and 
geneially  improving  my  mind. 
There,  and  there  alone,  could  I 
get  out  of  reach  of  Ethel's  scales, 
Claade'a  gymnastics,  and  my 
mother's  morning  callers.  The 
piano,  kept  by  Eva  chiefly  for 
her  Mends,  as  she  was  no  per- 
former, was  always  at  my  dis- 
posal also.  In  short  that  room 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  to  which  I 
could  at  any  time  flee  from  what- 
ever might  be  uncongenial  or 
repressive  or  exasperating  in  our 
domestic  atmosphere. 

So  I  ran  in,  like  a  rocket  glad 
to  be  let  ofi*,  and  singing  aloud, 

'  la  smomer  time  I  mw  a  face 
TVpp  belle  pow  m&i,  kelaSj  heku  ! 
Trcp  beUepour  moi^  vaila  mon  tripos.* 

And  here  I  came  to  a  full  stop. 

*  Proceed,'  said  Eva  gravely. 

'  I  cannot.  It's  a  snatch  of  an 
old  song,  a  tune  I've  had  on  the 
brain  for  several  days.' 

And  I  settled  down  on  the 
floor,  under  the  flowers  by  the 
window,  where  rose  and  gera- 
nium had  succeeded  to  daffodil 
and  hyacinth,  and  the  tame 
canaries  flitted  about  coolly  over 
my  head. 

Since  the  day  that  I  had  cast 
in  part  and  lot  with  Eva  Severn 
that  room  had  undergone  many 
changes.  Both  of  us  worshipped 
briC'Chbrac  of  course,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  bringii^ 
fresh  *  latest  additions'  to  our 
store,  treasures  we  had  picked  up 
'for  next  to  nothing'  at  an 
obscure  dealer's.  To  us  there  was 
a  delightful  odour  of  sanctity 
about  these  relics —relics  often,  I 
have  since  feared,  no  more  genu- 
ine than  the  saintly  bones  at  a 
martyf  s  shrine,  but,  like  these, 
defying  detection,  and  full  of  vir- 
tue for  the  faithful. 

'How  are  you,  Eva?    What 


have  you  been  thinking  of  all 
day  ?  How  much  nearer  fame  do 
you  And  yourself  than  yesterday) 
What  new  idea  have  you  got  to 
put  forward  V 

'  That  I  ought  to  be  the  editor 
of  Notes  and  QuerUs,  to  answer 
your  questions  in  a  column.' 

'J^ever  mind  the  answers.  I 
only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
questions.  But  down  with  that 
brush  and  palette,  dear.  It  is 
Ave  o'clock,  the  hour  for  tea  and 
idleness.' 

Obedient  to  orders  Eva  l&ik 
her  work  and  brought  out  our 
second-best  teapot.  It  was  real 
Japanese,  but  had  no  spout.  We 
sat  contentedly  on  the  floor,  sip- 
ping tea  out  of  little  Indian  cups 
without  handles. 

My  eyes  rested  critically  on 
Eva's  picture,  her  last  creation, 
upon  which  we  both  built  great 
expectations.  It  had'  been  Sug- 
gested by  a  scene  she  had  once 
witnessed  at  a  fair  near  Westbum 
— a  gipsy  who  travelled  about  with 
a  number  of  birds,  which  she  had 
trained  to  perch  on  her  head, 
answer  her  call,  and  do  generally 
as  they  were  told. 

'What  do  you  think  of  itf 
asked  Eva  anxiously. 

'The  birds  are  admirable.  If 
there  was  a  cat  in  the  room  it 
would  fly  at  them,  and  prove  it. 
But  the  gipsy  is  bad — 0,  very  bad 
indeed,  Eva.' 

'I  know,'  said  the  artist 
moumf  uUy ;  *  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  tolerable  model  for 
her.' 

'Take  me,'  said  I  suddenly, 
laughing  and  starting  up. 

Pouncing  upon  a  litUe  heap  of 
costume  drapery  that  Eva  kept 
by  her,  I  ensconced  myself  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  presently 
emerged  in  a  short  particoloured 
skixt,  black  bodice,  scarf,  and 
spangled  cap. 

'How's  that  r 
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'Perfect.  Why  did  it  never 
occur  to  you  before )  Stand  still, 
Maisie,  if  you  love  me,  and  let  me 
sketcli  you  so,  exactly.' 

'  It's  remarkably  becoming,'  she 
resumed,  after  a  few  minutes. 
'You  ought  to  go,  just  as  you 
are,  to  the  fancy  bail  at  Westbum.' 

'  What,  are  you  going  to  give  a 
fancy  ballf  I  exclaimed,  in  dis- 
may. 

Eva  laughed  aloud. 

*  We  1  Why,  our  house  is  a 
mere  nutshell,  as  I've  often  told 
you.  But  our  neighbours  at  the 
Prioiy  —  such  a  pretty  place, 
Maisie — ^have  a  grand  bal  costume 
on  Monday.  I  wish  we  were 
going.' 

'So  do  L  I  love  a  disguise. 
It  puts  people  off  their  guard, 
and  gives  one  a  chance  of  getting 
at  the  truth  about  their  characters. 
I  often  think  that  a  woman  is 
shown  the  world  as  we  are  shown 
the  moon.  She  sees  it  in  several 
phases,  but  half  of  it  at  least  is 
always  scrupulously  kept  turned 
away  and  out  of  sight.' 
'  Perhaps  it  is  best  for  us.' 
'  So  the  cook  said  to  the  lobster, 
who  expostulated  at  being  boiled 
alive.  1  have  my  doubts  as  to 
the  blessings  of  ignorance  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  it  goes 
on  in  the  present  time.  After 
all,  why  should  a  life  of  freedom 
and  experience  and  adventure  be 
considered  more  dangerous  for 
the  morals  of  young  women  than 
of  young  men  V 

*  0,  because  it  opens  the  way  to 
all  sorts  of  delinquencies  and  im- 
prudences, which  are  considered  to 
do  more  harm  both  to  the  name 
and  the  nature  of  girls  than  of 
men.' 

'  Bah !'  said  I  sceptically.  'Some 
people  are  bom  respectable,  some 
achieve  respectability,  and  some 
have  it  thrust  upon  them,  Eva 
dear.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  a 
natural  love  of  liberty  and  change 


which  ought  to  find  a  natural 
lawful  outlet  in  ordinary  life,  and 
which,  if  this  were  provided, 
would  not  as  now  be  dangerous. 
The  reaction  from  overrepression 
is  at  least  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  license  of  over-fireedom. 
Only  let  girls  be  independent  and 
self-responsible,  and  I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say — ' 

'  Eor  pity's  sake  don't,  Maisie. 
I  think  you've  drifted  off  into 
some  old  speech  made  at  a  wo- 
man's rights  meeting.' 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Yes,  sometimes  I  do  feel,  like 
Don  Quixote,  moved  to  become 
the  champion  of  damsels  in  dis- 
tress.' 

'  If  either  sex  is  in  want  of  a 
champion  now  it  is  the  other.' 

'  You  must  fight  their  battles, 
dear.  Man  delights  me  not,  as 
you  know ;  nor  I  man,  I  suspect. 
Eva,  were  you  ever  in  love  V 

'  Once  upon  a  time.' 

'What  was  it  like?'  I  asked 
prosaically. 

'  That's  what  I  cannot  tell  you ; 
but  I  suppose  you  will  live  and 
learn.' 

Eva,  though  more  youthful 
looking  than  many  a  girl  in  her 
first  season,  was  six  or  eight  years 
my  senior  in  age  and  consequent 
experience. 

'  And  how,  may  I  ask,  did  you 
ever  get  out  V 

'  0,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  love 
affair.' 

'Or  a  quarrel.  Did  he  marry 
then,  or — * 

'Die?  Neither.  But  enough 
at  a  time,  Maisie.  My  sketch 
must  stand  too,  for  we  ought  to 
be  starting  now.  My  uncle 
doesn't  like  to  be  kept  waiting 
for  dinner.' 

Whose  uncle  ever  did  1 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  by  train 
brought  us  to  the  suburban  sta- 
tion of  Westbum. 

*  We   don't  live   within    two 
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minnW  walk  of  the  lailway/  said 
£y%  '  but  we  may  as  well  go  from 
here  on  foot.  The  way  tKiongh 
the  fields  is  pleasant.' 

Eyetybody  knows  the  pecn- 
liar  charm  of  the  country  on  the 
borders  of  London — ^there  where 
the  distant  clamour  of  the  whirl- 
pool strangely  enhances  the  in- 
tense repose  of  wood  and  meadow. 
Westbum  is  so  lovely  that  hither- 
to eyen  Cockneys  have  failed  to 
disfigure  it;  lovely  in  spring,  a 
mass  of  almond-  and  apple-blos- 
soms, of  lilacs  and  hawthorn,  but 
loveliest,  perhaps,  as  I  saw  it 
then,  in  the  'leafy  month  of 
June.' 

The  lilacs  had  fidlen,  but  the 
acacias  were  in  full  flower,  and 
their  perfume,  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  wild  orange-blossoms 
from  a  neighbouring  gardes,  per- 
vaded the  whole  air  around. 

We  sauntered  along  across  three 
waving  hay-fields,  mounted  a  hill, 
and  r^ched  a  double  row  of  red- 
brick houses  enclosed  by  trees. 
At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  a 
church,  not  picturesque  but  for 
old  &8hion  and  ivy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  pretty  green  church- 
yard. 

We  wandered  in  to  inspect  a 
strange  and  gnarled  old  yew,  re- 
specting whose  age  fabulous  tales 
were  told. 

'Our  windows  overlook  the 
cemetery,'  observed  Eva.  *  Do  you 
mind  f    Some  people  do.' 

*  No,'  said  I  musingly.  *  I  dare- 
say if  one  were  to  sit  here  long 
enough  one  might  write  an  elegy 
to  make  a  change  £rom  Gray's  and 
throw  it  into  &ie  shade.  What 
a  large  oppressive-looking  tomb  ! 
''Sacred  to  the  memory  of" — 
'  I  wonder  how  often  their  "  me- 
mory" is  the  first  and  only  sancti- 
fied point  about  men  and  women 
—"to  the  memory  of  Jasper 
Gerard."  What  Gerards  are  thosef 

'  0,  of  the  Priory  yonder.    It 


is  Mr.  Jasper  Gerard  who  gives 
the  fancy  ball  I  told  you  about.' 

'He)  Eva,  what  a  ghastly 
idea  f 

'  No,  no/  she  laughed ;  '  it  is 
his  great-grandson.  The  Priory 
is  an  old  family  place  of  theirs, 
but  has  been  let  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Gerard  has  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  is  going  to  live  here 
with  his  mother.' 

'  Do  you  know  them  V 

'  Yes,  a  little ;  and  it  is  rather 
strange  that  we  have  not  been 
asked  to 'their  house-warming.' 

A  few  steps  brought  us  from  the 
churchyard  to  Eva's  tiny  adjoining 
home.  The  single  notable  point 
about  Mr.  Severn's  residence  was 
its  precious  scrap  of  a  garden  at 
the  back.  Wonders  indeed  do 
the  good  people  of  Westbum 
achieve  with  their  gardens,  but 
few  were  so  indefatigable  and  so 
successful  as  Eva's  uncle.  He 
was  devoted  to  horticulture,  the 
sole  purely  ornamental  art  of  na- 
tive English  growth,  and  gave  the 
whole  of  his  spare  time  to  the 
pursuit. 

There  in  his  allotment  we  found 
him  hard  at  work,  with  a  spade 
and  a  wheelbarrow,  and  as  happy 
and  proud  as  an  artist  in  his 
studio. 

Mr.  Severn  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  natures,  a  sprinkling  of 
which  seems  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  society. 
He  was  large,  energetic,  good- 
hearted,  but  phlegmatic  ;  a  kind 
of  buffer  for  the  over-sensitive  to 
vent  their  nervous  ebullitions 
upon;  perfectly  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  exceUent  diges- 
tion, epicurean  temperament,  and 
unshaken  prejudices.  He  was  an 
architect  by  profession,  and  had 
come  to  London  at  sixteen  with 
half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  By 
sixty  he  had  made  good  his  for- 
tune and  position,  as  men  who 
come    to    London    with   half-a- 
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ero'wii  in  their  pocket  are  so  apt 
to  do.  Shrewd,  sanguine,  bene: 
Yolent,  he  was  of  a  crying  optim- 
ism that  was  sometimesdepressing. 
In  two  minutes  he  and  I  were 
Mends.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
anything  else  with  Mr.  Severn. 

'  ^ews  for  you,  Eva,*  he  began 
to  his  niece.  'Coming  from  the 
station  to-day  whom  should  I 
meet  but  young  Gerard.  We 
walked  up  together.  He  seemed 
quite  hoirified  to  find  out  that 
we  had  never  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  ball  on  Monday.  Says 
it  must  have  been  an  oversight  on 
his  mother's  part,  for  that  our 
name  was  on  his  list — stood  at 
the  head  of  it,  I  think ;  Pm  not 
sure.  At  any  rate  I  couldn't  get 
rid  of  him  until  I  had  promised 
to  bring  you.' 

'  Impossible.     I  have  no  dress.' 

<  0,  nonsense  1  I  thought  ladies 
could  always  manage.  Cut  up  the 
chintz  window-curtain  and  go  as 
your  grandmother.  Or,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  put  on 
your  own  dress  inside  out  Any- 
thing to  give  it  a  fancy  look.  But 
I  knew  you  had  one.  There  was 
that  Greek  gown  you  wore  at 
those  tahUaiux  mvanta  last  Christ- 
mas.' 

*  Ah,  yes.     But  you,  uncle? 

'  0,  mine  settles  itself.  I  was 
once  an  officer  in  the  Weetbum 
militia.  Uniforms  are  against  the 
rules  at  this  particular  ball ;  but 
Gerard  has  agreed  to  smuggle  in 
me  and  mine,  as  we  had  such 
short  notice.' 

'If  only  Maisie  could  go,' 
sighed  Eva. 

/  Why  not?  why  not  1  Gerard's 
all  civility.  Bless  my  soul,  he'd 
be  delighted.  Now  I  have  got 
to  go  over  there  this  very  night 
to  see  him  on  business.  He 
thinks  the  staircase  isn't  safe — 
might  come  down  at  the  ball — 
and  wants  my  opinion.  Shall  I 
mention  it  f 


I  expostulated,  faintly  it  murt 
be  owned.  But  the  old  gentle- 
man  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
all  other  minds,  present  and  ab- 
sent with  it,  he  seemed  to 
think. 

And  towards  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  when  he  returned  iiom  his 
call  at  the  Priory,  he  triumphant- 
ly presented  to  us  an  invitation 
caid,  with  his  name  and  his  niece's 
and  Miss  Noel's  duly  inscribed 
thereon. 

'  I  simply  told  Gerard,'  said  he, 
*  that  we  had  a  pretty  girl  staying 
with  us.  Might  I  bring  her? 
"  Bring  half  a  dozen,"  he  replied. 
"  I  give  you  carte  blaru^J* 
And  he  gave  me  this.  Old  Mrs. 
Gerard  says  she  will  ehaperon 
youhenseli  Ishould  have  thought 
I  might  have  managed  that,  but 
she  says  no.' 

We  went  up-stairs,  nominally 
to  bed,  but  really  to  sit  at  the 
large  open  window  in  my  room 
overlooking  the  churchyard, 
whence  we  could  see,  across  the 
fields  attached  to  the  Priory,  the 
twinkling  lights  in  the  house. 

'  What  am  I  to  wear,  Eva)  I 
have  three  evening  dresses,  all 
told,  at  home,  but  there  is  not  a- 
touch  of  local  colour  about  a  sin- 
gle one,'  said  I  dolefully. 

'  Pink  and  primroses  might  do 
for  Spring,'  she  suggested,  laugh- 
ing, 'or  plain  white  for  Snow. 
Then  add  a  bunch  of  water-lilies, 
and  you  become  Undine.' 

I  shook  my  head. 

'  I'd  rather  go  in  a  clean  table- 
cloth as  a  ghost.  Or — ^I  have  an 
old  gymnasium  dress  that  had 
something  of  a  Moorish  tone 
about  it.' 

'The  gipsy  ?  exclaimed  Eva 
suddenly.  'Maisie,  let  me  manage 
it  aU  for  you.  You  must  and 
shall  go.     Leave  it  to  me.' 

So  I  left  it.  Early  on  Mon- 
day Mr.  Severn  went  up  to  town, 
taking  with  him  two  notes ;  one 
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from  myself  to  my  moiheri  the 
oAner  Eva's  secret. 

He  returned  in  the  atflemoon 
beating  two  answers.  The  fiist  con- 
tained Mrs.  Noel^s  sanction  to  her 
daughter's  remaining  for  the  ball ; 
a  sanction  which,  by  the  way,  her 
daughter  in  her  letter  had  for- 
gotten to  ask.  The  other  was  a 
large  parcel  addressed  to  £ya,  and 
together  with  it  came  a  little 
note,  as  follows : 

•Dearold  Girl,— Glad  to  be  able 
to  accommodate  yon,  of  course.  Our 
burlesque  collapsed  on  the  third 
night,  so  there's  that  lovely  Es- 
meralda dress  of  mine  wasting 
away  in  the  cupboard.  Take  it 
and  wear  it;  take  care  of  it, 
thongh,  and  send  it  back  to 

*  Yours  through  thick  and  thin, 
*  Nkll  Claxton.' 

<  She's  a  little  actress  I  knew 
once,'  Eva  explained,  laughing. 
'  Bhe  dresses  beautifully,  and  has 
generally  a  lot  of  pretty  things 
by  her.  JShe  has  often  helped 
me  with  costumes  for  models. 
Sow  let  us  see  what  she  has 
sent' 


CHAPTER  in. 

tnr  BALLO  IN  MA8CHEBA. 

Slowly,  reluctantly,  the  sum- 
mer day  departed.  The  moon 
had  been  out  since  sunset,  and 
now  ranged  high  in  the  liquid 
doadless  sky.  A  burlesque  trio 
were  starting  for  the  Priory ;  one 
Greek  priestess,  one  militia  cap- 
tain, and  Esmeralda  the  gipsy — 
Eva,  Mr.  Severn,  and  I.  Unhesi- 
tatingly we  pronounced  ourselves 
a  decided  success.  Eva,  beyond 
question,  looked  Iphigenia  to  the 
hfe,  so  well  did  the  dress  har- 
monise with  the  spirit  of  her  face. 
For  if  the  features  were  Enj^lish, 
not  Greek,  in  outline,  the  serene 
xefined  simplioity  wldch  was  the 


leading  idea  of  her  countenance 
was  of  that  rare  character  we  must 
still  call  classic. 

Kever  did  I  laugh  so  much  in 
five  minutes  as  during  that  brief 
drive.  My  home  people  were  too 
literal  to  indulge  in  much  non- 
sense, but  I  often  made  up  for 
that  abroad.  'Captain'  Severn 
stared  at  me  in  blank  amazement. 
To  a  man  of  his  even  tempera- 
ment a  fit  of  mad  mirth  was  as 
incomprehensible  as  an  attack  of 
the  blues.  And  is  there  indeed 
in  life  a  more  wildly  unaccounta- 
ble phenomenon  than  the '  spiriteT 
of  some  people  ?  It  is  as  if  some 
tricksy  sprite.  Puck  or  Oberon, 
had  power  to  enter  into  us  and 
divert  himself  by  now  intoxicating 
us  with  gaiety,  now  smothering 
us  with  gloom.  I  puzzled  myself 
by  my  own  high  feather. 

But  once  within  the  Priory 
walls  the  merry  demon  forsook 
me.  Already  a  motley  crowd 
were  assembled.  There  was  Fal- 
staff  with  Haid^  on  his  arm,  Marie 
Antoinette  busily  flirting  with  the 
Heathen  Chinee,  and  a  little 
jockey  escorting  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. 

At  one  of  the  doors  of  the  ante- 
room into  which  we  passed  stood  a 
correct  and  elaborate  old  Florentine 
court-dress  with  a  lady  in  it,  the 
hostess.  Somewhat  condescending- 
ly she  went  through  the  usual  form 
of  words  with  us  as  we  shook  hands 
with  her  and  her  son,  a  tall  Vene- 
tian noble  in  black,  a  costume 
that  curiously  threw  out  the  co- 
lour of  his  eyes  as  blue  as  Eva's 
— eyes  that  certainly  never  stood 
in  a  Venetian  head.  In  all  other 
respects  he  might  very  well  have 
been  the  Giorgione  he  personated. 

We  moved  on,  to  make  way  for 
the  stream  of  travestied  faces  and 
figures  now  pouring  in.  Eva  and 
her  uncle  had  found  some  frienda. 
I,  who  knew  nobody,  was  watch- 
ing   that     Florentine    duohess. 
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Anotlier  lady,  tall,  young,  beau- 
tiful exceedingly,  and  in  a  superb 
Eastern  costume,  was  standing  by, 
and  I  OYerheaid  her  ask  the  host- 
ess a  careless  question  about  Mr. 
Severn's  party — ^Who  might  we 
be?  I  also  caught  the  reply, 
given  low  and  aside,  but  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  audible  tone  : 

*  My  dear  Lady  Meredith,  you 
ask  too  much.  Half  the  people 
here  to-night  are  absolute  stran- 
gers to  me.  A  perfect  mob,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  literally  afraid  to  look 
round,  lest  I  should  see  the 
butcher  and  baker  with  their  wives 
and  families  among  the  rabble. 
It's  all  my  son's  fault.  He  in- 
sisted on  asking  everybody.' 

Not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  indignant,  I  turned  away. 
Eva  had  gone  off  with  a  partner. 
Mr.  Severn  introduced  me  to  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  the  revels 
began  in  earnest. 

In  terrible  earnest  too,  thought 
I  presently.  For  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  solemn  burlesque  or  a 
masquerade.  Few;  of  the  ladies 
and  none  of  the  men  seemed  to 
take  kindly  to  their  disguise.  I 
saw  gallant  Bayards  and  Sidneys, 
sans  reproch€f  no  doubt;  but  so 
fax  from  being  sans  jpeur  as  to 
show  themselves  unable  to  cross 
the  room  without  some  fear  and 
trembling,  and  the  haunting  mis- 
giving *  What  a  guy  I  look !'  all 
too  plainly  written  on  their  coun- 
tenances. I  saw  queens  and  prin- 
cesses evidently  loth  to  dance 
from  motives  of  economy,' dread- 
ing to  spoil  dresses  worth  ten 
pounds  a  yard;  and  sadly  I  ad- 
mitted that  we  were  only  a  flock 
of  jackdaws  after  all,  despite  our 
peacocks'  feathers.  Goeur  de  lion 
was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
his  sword,  and  my  Knight  Tem- 
plar's chain  armour  gave  him  a 
world  of  trouble,  l^e  reigning 
expression  of  countenance  partook 
of  a  solemnity  ludicrously  tinsuit- 


ed  to  the  occasion.  Very  slowly, 
as  the  evening  wore  on,  our  spirits 
rose,  and  we  b^gan  to  look  a  little 
less  like  a  parcel  of  Quakers  in 
disguise.  I  had  been  waltzing  in 
turn  with  an  Egyptian  priest,  an 
Albanian,  and  Chilpdric,  looking 
myself  doubtless  as  grave  as  a 
judge,  and  finding  it  all,  indeed, 
but  dreary  fun.  For  my  heroes 
felt  that  all  their  wits  were  re- 
quired for  the  graceful  manage- 
ment of  garments  designed  before 
waltzing  was  invented,  and  thus 
had  none  left  to  spare  for  conver- 
sation. Suddenly  Eva  came  up 
and  introduced  me  to  her  partner, 
a  remarkably  handsome,  brown- 
haired,  brown-eyed  young  fellow, 
frankly  and  delightfully  conscious 
of  his  irresistible  appearance  in 
his  Neapolitan  fisherman's  dress. 
Theodore  Marston  was  the  name 
I  caught,  but  his  face  had  some- 
thing unmistakably  southern  in 
its  type,  and  I  found  it  easiest  to 
think  of  him  '  in  character^  as 
Masaniello.  He  led  me  off  to 
dance.  Here  was  a  change,  and  a 
blessed  one — a  masqueiader  not 
ashamed  of  his  borrowed  plumes. 
We  talked  without  stopping.  It 
was  all  the  merest  nonsense ;  light, 
frothy,  sparkling,  and  pleasant, 
like  the  claret-cup  and  the  crack- 
ers, but  just  as  little  worth  dwell- 
ing upon.  My  cavalier  all  the 
while,  as  I  was  somehow  aware, 
paid  but  the  minimum  amount  of 
attention  to  me,  his  partner.  That 
animation  was  simply  the  overflow 
of  animal  spirits,  like  the  gambol- 
ling of  a  spaniel  that  sees  its  mas- 
ter putting  on  his  hat,  or,  to  be 
more  poetical,  like  the  chirrup- 
ping  of  a  skylark.  To  him  I  was 
just  a  girl — a  nice  girl,  perhaps — 
but  he  was  at  an  age  when  all 
girls  look  nice.  His  heart,  besides, 
was  already  gone  for  the  evening 
to  Lady  Meredith.  He  raved  about 
her  beauty  to  me.  I  responded, 
which  seemed  both  highly  to  sur- 
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prise  and  to  deliglit  him ;  and  he 
confided  to  me  that  the  object  of 
hiB  admiration  had  graciou^y  pro- 
mised him  a  waltz  in  the  course 
of  the  erening. 

That  was  the  first  dance  I  had 
really  enjoyed.  I  was  sony  when 
it  came  to  an  end  and  my  lively 
exhilarating  partner  left  me,  hav- 
ing first  shown  me,  with  boyish 
gitee,  his  card  crammed  with  en- 
gagements. 

I  sat  there  by  Mr.  Severn,  a 
utile  figaie  in  Variegated  skb^ 
overspread  by  a  tonic  of  gold 
chains  with  seqnins  hanging  every- 
where, a  blue  stany  scarf  round 
my  waist,  bodice  and  head-dress 
of  gold,  and  tambourine  by  my 
side.  I  became  critical^  as  non- 
dancers  do.  Presently  I  found 
myself — ^not  for  the  first  time  that 
evening — ^unconsciously  watching 
Mr.  Gerard.  Why  was  he  so  con- 
spicuous ?  There  were  taller  men 
in  the  room;  there  were  many 
handsomer;  his  costume  was  the 
very  reverse  of  showy. 

What  was  it  in  him  that,  so  to 
speak,  appropriated  attention  ?  In 
that  whirling  maze  of  brilliant 
figures  his  was  always  visible, 
seeming  moreover,  wherever  it 
passed,  to  extinguish  and  dwarf 
the  others  by  a  certain  stamp  of 
uncommon  power,  refinement,  and 
repose — a  combination  not  often 
seen,  and  beside  which  other  types 
fall  into  insignificance. 

He  looked  frankly  bored,  which 
was  excusable.  Ladies  were  in  the 
majority,  and  as  host  he  was  in 
duty  boimd  to  provide  for  the 
wallflowers.  '  Even  to  the  awful 
point  of  dancing  with  them  him- 
self,' thought  I,  amused. 

At  that  moment  he  caught  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  little 
look  of  curiosity.  I  happened  to 
He  in  his  way,  a  wallflower  too. 
He  glanced  aroimdhim  in  dismay 
— already  the  last  man  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  —  then 


came  to  a  standstill  before  me, 
striving  to  recollect  my  name. 

That  was  out  of  the  question. 
Fortunately  the  dress  spoke  for 
itsel£ 

'Mademoiselle  Esmeralda,'  he 
said,  with  as  much  politeness  as 
a  bow  and  ceremonious  tone  can 
carry,  'may  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  you  V 

'O,  no,  ec4idlenza/  I  replied 
quickly,  echoing  his  tone  of  mock 
respect; '  too  much  honour  by  far 
for  a  gipsy.' 

'0,  nonsense!'  he  said,  laugh- 
ing'; and  swept  me  off imresistingly 
to  the  dance. 

Only  twice  round  the  room; 
then  he  stopped  and  led  me  into 
the  hall}  saying, 

'  Tou  are  tired ;  so  am  I.  Let 
us  rest  a  little.' 

I  was  not  tired,  though  breath- 
less, after  that  brief  wild  waltz. 
But  I  fancied  he  was  accustomed 
to  find  young  ladies  thinking  that 
he  knew  best,  and  acquiesced  in 
whatever  he  proposed.  '  Should 
we  go  in  to  supper  V  said  he.  By 
all  means.  But  the  table  was 
crowded.  Into  the  conservatory, 
then?  Certainly.  But  there,  again, 
we  found  all  the  seats  occupied 
by  picturesque-looking  couples. 
*  We  won't  disturb  them,'  said 
Mr.  Grerard  discreetly;  and  I 
wondered  why  it  is  that  we  can 
never  see  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  a  greenhouse  together  without 
an  impression  that  the  latter  must 
be  proposing  at  the  very  least. 

As  we  wandered  down  the  pas- 
sages I  so  far  overcame  my  awe  of 
my  partner  as  to  hazard  an  ad- 
miring remark  on  the  Priory — ^a 
most  sympathetic  house  to  erratic 
minds. 

'Tes;  it's  a  quaint  old  ram- 
bling pile  of  a  place,  is  it  not  V 
he  responded  carelessly. 

'  Such  as  one  might  look  for  in 
the  precincts  of  a  cathedral,  or  the 
wilds  of  Devonshire.' 
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*  Exactly ;  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Well  but  inconveniently 
built)  witb  damp  picturesque  pa- 
nelled rooms,  stray  steps  to  trip 
you  up,  large  chimneys  to  smoke, 
shaky  spiiid  staircases,  oak  floors 
for  spraining  ankles,  and  oriel 
windows  that  will  neither  open 
nor  shut.' 

*  And  all  within  sound  of  Bow 
Bells  and  sight  of  the  Clock  Tow- 
er. 0,  what  a  charming  room  that 
is  !'  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  as 
we  passed  a  doorway. 

'That's  my  study,'  said  he, 
pleased.  '  Do  you  like  it  I  Then 
let  us  go  in.' 

The  door  stood  wide  open,  as 
also  the  tall  narrow  windows. 
They  were  level  with  the  ground, 
and  overlooked  a  lawn  dimly  lit 
up  by  Chinese  lanterns,  and  dot- 
ted with  trees,  tents,  and  happy 
pairs. 

The  study  was  empty.  We 
seated  ourselves  on  tike  divan, 
where  we  could  still  hear  the 
wavy  waltzes  in  the  ballroom, 
and  watch  the  masqueraders  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  passage 
and  over  the  grass  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Gerard's  library  was  not 
laige ;  but,  books  apart,  the  fine 
tapestry  on  the  walls,  carved-oak 
furniture,  rare  and  delicate  blue 
tiles  on  the  hearth,  quaint  coloured 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  several 
choice  gems  of  art,  made  of  it  a 
little  picture  that  engraved  itself 
in  my  memory  as  a  thing  I  could 
never  forget  afterwardis,  even 
though  I  would. 

'Bather  too  like  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  isn't  it?'  he 
said  uncomfortably.  '  It  is  scarcely 
in  order  yet — ^rugs  from  Persia, 
tea-trays  from  Japan,  slippers  from 
Turkey,  and  so  on.' 

'  0,  don't  say  that,'  I  retumad, 
with  a  sigh  of  envy;  'our  poor 
little  attic  will  look  poorer  than 
ever  after  this.' 

'  Attic  V  he  repeated,  laughing. 


'  May  I  aak,  do  you  inhabit  an 
attic? 

'  Did  you  expect  La  Esmeralda 
to  inhabit  a  Venetian  palazsol 
Let  me  tell  you  Mias  Severn  and 
I  share  a  garret  on  the  third  floor, 
which  we  are  trying  as  fast  as 
possible  to  transform  into  an  old 
curiosity  shop.  Nothing  under  a 
hundred  years  of  age  is  admitted*' 

'Then  you  must  first  exclude 
yourselves.' 

'  Furniture,  furniture  —  don't 
you  understand  ? 

He  seemed  amused. 

'  So  you  have  a  study  too.  Ftay 
what  do  you  study  there  V 

'  Miss  Severn  paints.' 

'And  youT 

'I? — 0,  gipsies  are  the  idlest 
people,  you  know.  What  should 
they  do  ?    Dance  or  tell  fortunes. ' 

'  Then  you  can  tell  me  mine,  of 
course.     Begin,  please.' 

His  manner  won  me  singularly ; 
and  manner  speaks  volumes.  Su- 
periority was  there  without  self- 
assertion,  politeness  without  affec- 
tation. K  only  I  could  have 
shaken  off  a  stupid  sensation  of 
timidity,  reminding  me  of  my 
feelings  when,  as  a  child,  I  used 
to  play  with  a  huge  Newfound- 
land dog  !  That  was  delightful 
too — a  most  fascinating  game,  but 
with  dashes  of  terror  between. 
Mr.  Qerard  was  alarming,  because 
it  was  written  on  the  face  of  him 
that  he  would  be  critical  and  hard 
to  please.  '  Bat  how  can  it  pos- 
sibly matter  to  me,'  thought  I, 
'whether  I  please  him  or  notf 
Unanswerable ;  only  whilst  danc- 
ing and  chatting  with  my  other 
partners  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  to  make  such  speculations  at 
all. 

I  shunned  looking  him  full  in 
the  face;  his  placidity  was  dis- 
concerting. I  sat  staring  straight 
before  me,  staring  at  the  reflection 
of  our  two  heads  in  a  Venetian 
mirsor  on  the  opposite  walL    Eft- 
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meralda,  and — ahall  we  sayl — Ez- 
Mlin  looking  at  her  for  a  momemt 
with  a  certain  admiration,  but 
whic^  to  me,  from  him,  seemed 
woioe  than  none. 

*Well,  and  my  fortonef  said 
he  presenilj. 

I  tamed  round  and  &ced  him 
boldly.  At  that  time  I  belieyed 
fiimlj  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
and  to  be  riveted  and  speUbonnd 
thus,  even  for  a  minute,  by  a 
nuserable  man  was  simply  con- 
temptible. 

*Your  fortune,  Mr.  Gerard? 
But  you  and  I  are  strangers.' 

'  If  that  perplexes  you,  you  are 
not  l^e  sorceress  you  profess  to 
be.' 

*  Aren't  you  afraid  lest  the  sor- 
ceress shouldn't  prophesy  good 
concerning  you,  but  evil  f 

*  O,  if  you  do  that,  I  sha'n^t  be- 
lievB  you,  thaf  s  all,*  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. *  After  all,  there  are  only 
two  evils  a  man  must  dread,  be- 
caufle  he  can't  escape  thont  I 
don't  need  the  voice  of  a  prophetess 
to  warn  me  of  their  approach; 
and  fortunately  the  last  puts  an 
end  to  the  first' 

'And  which  are  these — the 
only  twof  " 

'Old  age  and  death.  I  warn 
you  I  have  nothing  else  to  fear.' 

'Then  you  must  surely  be  the 
prince  at  whose  birth  all  the  fairies 
presided.' 

*  Don't  say  that,  for,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  there  always  came  some 
tiresome  uninvited  guest,  who 
sent  a  curse  that  spoilt  everything.' 

'Fear  her,  then,'  said  I  play- 
fully. 

*  Not  I;  why,  she  can't  overt 
gray  hairs  or  the  grave.  As  for 
the  rest,  good  or  evil,  it  rests  with 
a  man  himself  to  choose  or  de- 
cline.' 

'  Then  may  you  always  know 
them  apart  1'  said  I  at  random. 

*  What  f  he  laughed ;  *  do  you 
think  I  should  make  a  mistake? 


*  Why  xkot )  Fortune  so  often 
says,  **  Shut  your  ^es  and  open 
yourmouth,"and  what  we  believed 
to  be  bread  turns  out  a  stone.' 

'Most  true.  !N'ow  can  Esme- 
ralda the  wise  tell  her  own  for- 
tune 1' 

'I  don't  see  it  written  in  my 
face  or  in  my  hand.' 

'Perhaps  in  the  stars,  then. 
Suppose  we  go  out,  and  cast  your 
horoscope.' 

We  stepped  into  the  garden, 
strolled  away  over  l^e  turf,  in  and 
out  of  the  shrubberies,  and  up 
and  down  the  chestnut  avenue. 
The  night  was  warm  and  still,  not 
a  breath  stirred  to  carry  away 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  that 
made  the  air  heavy  with  sweet- 
ness. 

'  What  a  sky !'  said  he  sudden- 
ly; 'I  have  not  seen  so  many 
stars  out  since  I  left  Italy.  One 
could  almost  fancy  oneself  back 
in  Venice.' 

*  Venice!'  I  repeated, '  for  the 
name  to  mehad  a  charmed  sound, 
like  'paradise'  or  '  fEtiryknd.' 
'  Were  you  there  lately? 

'  0,  about  a  month  or  two 
ago  /  and  he  began  talking  of  the 
lagunes,  the  gondolas,  the  palaces, 
sunsets  on  the  lido,  and  all  the 
other  famous  fascinations  of  that 
city  of  wonders,  without  even 
pretending  to  be  indifferent  to 
them.  I  listened  as  a  sparrow 
might  to  the  traveUers'  tales  of  a 
lucky  swallow. 

And  the  English  garden  and 
the  English  assembly  melted 
away,  and,  lo  it  was  Carnival  time, 
and  a  bed  mcuquS.  We  were  in 
St.  Mark's  Piazza,  now  watching 
the  fegta,  now  on  a  stone  balcony 
listening  to  the  sleepy  ripple  of 
oars  and  the  songs  of  serenaders 
below. 

Then  we  went  on  to  Eome,  and 
he  took  me — ^by  moonlight,  of 
course-^-over  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum,  brought  before   me   the 
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temples,  cliurclies,  and  priceless 
art  monuments  of  two  worlds  that 
mark  out  that  spot  aboTO  all  others, 
and  ever  must,  through  all  changes 
to  come. 

Thensomehowwe  got  to  Naples, 
spent  some  time  among  the  fres- 
coes of  Pompeii,  and  wasted  more 
under  the  orange-woods  of  Sor- 
rento. 

Tiring  of  this  we  flew  off  to 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Egypt — for  Mr. 
Gerard  had  been  an  enterprising 
swallow — ^thence  with  one  leap 
we  crossed  oyer  to  the  rude  forests 
of  Norway,  and,  with  all  proper 
admiration  for  the  north,  true  and 
tender  as  it  may  be,  agreed  just 
then  to  prefer  the  south. 

Whilst  taking  these  Ariel-like 
trayels  in  all  directions,  we  were 
sitting  quietly  in  a  kind  of  natural 
arbour  of  bushes  overgrown  by 
trailing  roses,  honeysuckles,  and 
creepers.  I  might  pine  for  Italy 
figuratively,  but  nevertheless, 
pining  here,  Ustening  to  the  story 
of  Mr.  Grerard's  graphic  mprestums 
de  voyage,  I  was  happy,  exqui- 
sitely, irrationally  happy,  as  I 
had  never  felt  before. 

A  young  man  in  red  and  yellow 
garments,  with  a  fool's  cap  and 
bells  on  his  head,  came  lounging 
by,  looking  about  him.  He  glanced 
into  the  arbour  and  stopped. 

*  Ah,  Grerard,  sorry  to  interrupt, 
but  Mrs.  Gerard  has  been  askmg 
for  you  everywhere.  She  wants 
you  particularly,  I  was  told.' 

'Does  she  indeed?'  returned 
Mr.  Gerard,  with  refreshing  inso- 
lence. The  intruder  beat  an 
af&onted  retreat,  and  I  laughed. 

*  I  think  I  must  go  and  see 
what  she  wants,  though,'  said  my 
companion,  when  the  other  was 
out  of  sight.  *  I'll  come  back  to 
you  directly,  if  you'll  wait  here 
for  me.  That  is,  unless  you  are 
longing  to  return  to  the  ball- 
room 1* 

I  was  not  longing  to  return  to  the 


ballroom,  and  said  I  would  wait. 
He  had  not  disappeared  many 
minutes  before  I  b^gan  to  repent. 
He  did  not  return  directly,  and 
here  was  I,  a  maiden  all  fodom, 
in  my  bower.  Couples  would 
come  wandering  in,  and  wonder, 
as  well  they  might,  to  find  me 
there  alone.  Mr.  Gerard  might 
be  unavoidably  detained.  Sup- 
posing he  forgot  me.  Esmeralda 
no  doubt  was,  by  rights,  a  very 
independent  young  person.  Still, 
this  was  my  first  appearance  in 
that  character,  and  I  scarcely 
relished  the  idea  of  sallying  forth, 
without  even  a  goat  to  protect  me, 
to  seek  my  friends  and  my  for- 
tune in  that  crowd.  I  felt  ex- 
tremely irate  with  Mr.  Gerard. 
Betum  at  last  he  must,  surely. 
Then  he  will  apologise,  and  I  shidl 
stiffly  request  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  conduct  me  back  to  the  ball- 
room. 

I  waited  and  waited,  and  at  last, 
in  desperation,  was  on  the  point 
of  emerging  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  truant  in  the  distance, 
coming  up  the  winding  walk. 

Not  alone.  The  lovely  Lady 
Meredith  was  on  his  arm ! 

This  was  insult* multiplying 
injury.  Quickas  thought  I  slipped 
out.  The  prospect  of  being  found 
—of  making  a  third  with  them  in 
that  odious  bower — ^was  not  to  be 
borne  for  a  moment. 

As  they  passed,  seeing  it  empty, 
they  sauntered  in. 

I  stood  outside,  lingering  dubi- 
ously under  the  chestnuts.  I  had 
certainly  not  improved  my  posi- 
tion by  forsaking  even  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  arbour.  At  thu 
awkward  moment  I  heard  a  foot- 
step approaching,  and  a  voice 
humming  an  air  from  the  JSlieir 
cTAmore. 

It  was  Masaniello,  also  by  him- 
sell 

*  Why,  Miss  Noel !  and  all 
alone  1    What  does  this  mean  V 
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'  It  means  thatxny  partner  was 
called  away  to  speak  to  somebody,' 
said  I  yagnelyy  '  and  we  got  sepa- 
lated/ 

*  And  you  are  looking  for  him. 
Just  my  case.  Won't  yon  take 
my  aimt  and  then  we  can  look 
together.' 

Gladly  I  accepted  the  timely 
escort. 

*  I  wonder/  he  resumed  rest- 
lessly, '  if  she  means  to  cheat  me 
out  of  the  dance  I've  been  looking 
forward  to  all  the  evening  f  • 

'  Depend  upon  it  she  is  waiting 
just  as  impatiently,  and  wondering 
what  has  become  of  you.  But 
who  is  to  find  anybody  in  this 
crowd  f 

'Still  I  thought  I  must  see 
her: 

'Why 9  Is  she  ''more  than 
common  tall"  ) ' 

'She  is  more  than  common 
beautiful,'  returned  Masaniello 
enthusiastically. 

'I  won't  ask  her  name.  But  her 
costume  f 

'  It  is  Greek,  I  suppose — ^Me- 
dora,  Zoraide,  Zuleika.* 

'  Zuleika !'  I  exclaimed  sud- 
denly. '  Ah,  Lady  Meredith,  of 
course.  .  I  saw  the  gleam  of  her 
gold  bracelets  only  two  minutes 
ago.  Where  was  it  ?  O,  I  recol- 
lect ;  across  the  twigs  of  that 
arbour.' 

'  What  9  In  there  V  and  he 
drew  me  off  in  the  direction.  Tes, 
tliat  she  is,  and  with  Gerard  too,' 
savagely. 

'Better  not  disturb  them,'  I 
urged  ironically ;  but  he  persisted. 
The  fantastic  scene,  summernight, 
bright  lights,  music  and  dancing, 
perhaps  also  the  champagne,  had 
all  helped  to  exhilarate  him,  and 
turned  his  head  a  little. 

I  remonstrated  no  further,  and 
the  next  moment  we  stood  looking 
in  at  them. 

'  Admirable!'  muttered  the  jeal- 
ous boy  in  my  ear,  darting  angry 
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glances  at  the  pair.  '  They  ought 
to  be  photographed  so.' 

I  could  have  laughed  aloud.  I 
only  saw  one  thmg — ^that  Mr. 
Gerard  looked  so  bored,  plainly, 
profoundly  bored.  Under  that 
deceptive  trellis  of  eglantine  and 
clematis  he  sat  with  the  patience 
of  a  Christian  martyr  or  a  well- 
bred  Englishman,  doing  his  duty, 
the  civil,  that  is,  to  his  lady-guest, 
who,  as  a  peer's  wife  and  a  beauty 
and  coquette  in  her  own  right, 
had  reckoned,  perhaps,  on  some- 
thing more,  and  was  piqued  and 
disappointed  by  his  very  good 
manners. 

My  jealous  pang  was  gone  in 
an  instant,  but  its  coming  should 
have  startled  me. 

Masaniello  and  I  did  not  look 
bored  or  blase,  but  both  effer- 
vescing with  youth,  animation, 
and  wild  spirits.  I  daresay  we 
looked  more  than  half  in  love 
with  each  other.  Yet  we  were 
no  such  thing,  and  Masaniello  had 
no  eyes  but  for  Zuleika,  the  indo- 
lent black-haired  beauty  leaning 
back  against  the  treUis,  regardless 
of  her  crushed  satin  and  jewels. 

We  entered  brusquely,  and 
startled  Mr.  Gerard,  who  frowned. 
Not  so  the  lady. 

'0  you  volatile  sailor-boy!' 
she  said  reproachfully.  '  Here 
have  I  been  dragging  poor  Mr. 
Grerard  all  over  the  grounds  in 
search  of  you,  rebel  and  rene- 
gade.' 

'  Yes,  but  the  rebel  who  made 
himself  king  lor  anight  and  a  day,' 
he  retorted  recklessly; '  my  reigu 
ia  not  over  yet.' 

'  Ah,  and  you  think  you  may 
choose  your  slaves  Y 

'  I  don't  want  slaves,'  said  he 
audaciously, '  only  a  queen.  Lady 
Meredith' — imploringly — 'I  think 
this  is  the  last  waltz.' 

*  And  as  you  will  not  dance  it 
with  me — ^  she  began  archly. 

'  But   I  will,  I  will,'  said  he, 
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with  a  Bmile  so  loight  and  sudden 
that  it  was  like  sunahiDe  break- 
ing oat  over  the  sea ; '  that  is, 
if—' 

'O,  I  raeign  you/  said  I 
lightly,  anticipating  him;  'our 
agreement  was  only  until  you 
found  your  partner.' 

Quickly  he  Tanished  with  her, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  Mr. 
Gerard,  whose  manner  had 
changed  back  again,  from  forti- 
tude to-— well,  to  what  was  com- 
placency by  comparison. 

'  Shall  we  stay  here,'  said  he, 
*  till  the  Yalse  is  over  %  I  shall 
not  dance  any  more  myself.' 

I  acquiesced  in  silence. 

'Lady  Meredith  got  hold  of 
me,'  he  added,  suddcmly  seeming 
to  recollect  that  he  owed  an 
apology ;  '  I  had  to  take  her  in  to 
sapper,  and  could  not  get  rid  of 
her  afterwards.' 

*  How  profanely  you  talk  ! — 
"get  rid"  of  the  lovely  Zuleika  !' 

'  Ah,  you  admire  Zuleika  f 

*  Of  course.    Do  not  you  f 

'  As  I  admire  a  beautiful  sign- 
board.' 

'A  whatf   said    I,   laughing 

gaily- 

*  No  more,  I  assure  you.    She 

has  beauty,  I  know — ^plenty.  Tve 
seen  it  by  candlelight,  daylight, 
twilight,  limelight,  gaslight^ 
moonlight,  and  there's  a  sameness 
about  it  that  is  positively  appal- 
ling at  last,  and  onJy  too  faithful 
a  picture  of  her  conversation. 
Don't  you  know  there  was  once 
an  automaton  that  could  talk 
when  it  was  wound  up  V 

*  If  only  Masaniello  could  hear 

your 

'  He  has  quite  lost  his  heart  to 
her,  the  foolish  fellow.' 

*  Yes,  but  he  is  so  very  young,' 
I  remarked  considerately;  and 
Mr.  Gerard  laughed. 

'Older  than  you  by  some 
years,  I  fancy.  Let  me  see, 
Theodore  is  five-and-twenty.' 


'  Is  he  a  friend  of  younl'  I 
ventured. 

'  Yes ;  that  is,  I  know  him  and 
his  history — he  has  a  history,  as 
you've  heard,  I  daresay.' 

I  riiook  my  head,  and  Mr. 
Gerard  explained : 

'He  began  life  with  a  good 
appointment  in  the  Treasury  and 
a  magnificent  tenor  voice.  His 
mother  was  an  Italian,  and  very 
musicaL  He  determined  to  fol- 
low his  inclination  and  go  on  the 
operatic  stage,  and  has  lately  re- 
turned from  abroad,  where  he  has 
been  studying  for  a  few  years. 
Kext  week  he  is  to  make  his  dSbut 
in  London  in  the  Freischiitz. 
Why,  you  seem  interested  in  him.' 

'  I — ^no ;  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore to-night.' 

'  Is  that  a  reason  f 

Involuntarily  our  eyes  met. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  excuse 
for  blushing,  but  crimson  I  must 
grow  and  crimson  I  grew,  though 
Httle  had  Masaniello  to  do  with  it. 

'And  I  daresay,'  I  proceeded 
hastily,  '  I  should  not  break  my 
heart  if  I  never  saw  him  again. 
But  I  shall  like  to  hear  him,  if  he 
is  a  good  singer.' 

'  You  are  fond  of  music  P 

*  It  was  my  first  love.* 

'  My  first  and  last,'  said  he. 

Inwardly  I  wondered  how 
many  had  intervened.  At  that 
moment  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  know. 

'  On  revieni  toujours  d.  aes  pre- 
miers amours f  I  said  senten- 
tiously.  '  What  an  awful  amount 
of  inconstancy  the  proverb  takes 
for  granted,  though  T 

'More  than  is  fair,  do  you 
think  V  he  inquired,  laughing. 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  am  not  old 
enough,  I  suppose,  to  have  taken 
many  sentimental  journeys  of 
discovery.* 

'  How  many  do  you  propose  to 
take,  may  I  askP  was  his  next 
question. 
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'  I  don't  know.     I  sappose  it  and  I  were  still  under  the  trellis, 

would  depend  upon  the  first.'  talking  and  watching  the  falling 

Somehow  we  were  drifting  fast  Btors. 

into    one   of   those    daets,  half  '  I  sappose  it  is  "  God  save  the 

banter,  half  earnest,  where  a  very  Queen"  now,  and  exeunt,'  said  I, 

few  words  inteichangad  may  lead  vith  a  sigh.      '  Mr.   Severn  and 

to  a  most  extenaiTe  intimacy  of  Eva  will  be  looking  for  me.' 

spirit  where  any  sort  of  affinity  '  And  they  will  certainly  never 

exists.     An  instinct,  as   we  ho-  think   of  looking   for  you  here,' 

TQied  on  the  peiiloos  regions  of  said  he.     '  AUojts,  let  as  see  if  we 

Btntiment,  drove  me  to  cUng  more  can  find  them.' 

and  more  to  the  tone  of  levity  aa  '  Which  of  all  the  dancw  did 

lie  became  aerioos.    If  it  was  a  you  e^joy  most  1'  said  Eva,  who 

flirtation  he  wished  for,  some-  had  religioosly  waltzed  all  the 
tihing  held  me  back.  Had  he 
pleased  me  less  I  might  have  more 
ewily  responded,  but  there  axe 
feelings  of  one's  own  vrith  the 
very  shadows  of  which  c 


programme  through,  as  we  drove 
,  the  last,'  gaid  I 


luctant  to  trifle.  They  are  edged 
tools,  and  one  is  a  child  at  the 
mercy  of  the  marcileaa  weapon 
one  pretends  to  wield. 

When  the  last  echoes  of  the 
last  dance-music  died   away,  he 


'0,  the  1 
heedlessly. 

'  Why,  who  was  your  partner  t 
Were  you  invisible!  I  never 
saw  you  in  the  ballroom.' 

'  No,'  said  I,  shaking  my  head ; 
'  we  danced  it  outside,  Ur.  Geiaid 
and  L' 
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NiOB — Nizza — what  memories, 
what  associations  cluster  about 
the  name!  To  many  who  take 
their  pleasure  on  the  Promenade 
des  Aiiglais,  or  amuse  themselves 
brio-SUbrac  hunting  along  the  Quai 
de  Mass^na,  the  place  suggests 
nothing  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  delightfully 
placed  cities  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Delightfully  placed, 
that  is,  to  the  stout  of  frame,  who 
do  not  mind  the  icy  blasts  which 
sweep  down  from  the  adjacent 
gullies  of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  and 
'gayest/  that  is,  to  the  long  of 
purse,  who  do  not  mind  the  long 
pull,  the  strong  pull,  and  the  puU 
all  together  which  the  Ni9ois — 
none  better — know  how  to  make 
upon  them.  To  such  folk  Nice 
is  incomparably  pleasant.  There 
are  all  the  elements  of  enjoyment 
procurable  by  dollars,  and  there 
in  the  immediate  surroundings 
are  wonderful  beauties  of  sea  and 
landscape  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  bought,  may  be  enjoyed. 
To  those  who  cannot  amuse  them- 
selves, as  rich  Americans  and 
Russians  do,  and  who  yet  are 
compelled  to  spend  time  at  Nice 
from  considerations  of  health  or 
duty,  the  legends  of  the  place  will 
afford  an  ample  source  of  interest. 
Every  yard  of  the  city  has  its  his- 
tory, every  acre  of  the  neighbour- 
hood its  tradition. 

At  Cimies,  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  where  the  Romans,  with 
Roman  wisdom,  built  their  city 
on  the  hill  instead  of  on  the 
exposed  plain,   there    are  ruins 


enough  to  enable  the  imagination 
to  rebuild  and  to  repeople  ancient 
Nice.  Does  not  the  road  from 
Nice  to  the  mountains  lie  through 
the  very  amphitheatre  in  which 
Roman  Emperors  witnessed  the 
arena  sports,  and  in  which  gla- 
diators looked  nervously  to  the 
still  extant  stalls  for  the  upturned 
or  downcast  thumb  which  was  to 
determine  their  life  or  deathi 
Are  not  the  people  on  those 
heights,  where  villas  nestle  and 
group  themselves,  indebted  to  pre- 
Christian  wells  for  the  water  they 
drink?  Do  not  the  Romans  yet 
survive  in  the  ruins  of  their  city  1 
Upon  these  and  other  memories 
let  that  intelligent  French  officer 
of  engineers  be  your  guide,  who, 
being  quartered  at  Nice  directly 
after  the  French  occupation  of 
the  principality,  set  himself  to 
find  out  all  that  was  knowable 
about  it  With  him  you  shall 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Moslem  invaders  were  flung  time 
after  time  £rom  the  walls  they 
had  scaled ;  where  the  brave  Ni- 
(oise  Segurana,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  restored  spirit  to  the  de- 
fenders and  struck  terror  into 
the  assailants  by  tearing  down 
with  her  own  hands  the  green 
flag  of  the  Prophet ;  and  where 
the  Counts  of  Provence  and  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  fought  times 
out  of  number  for  the  ownership 
of  the  soil.  In  the  magic  mirror 
of  the  historical  kaleidoscope  you 
shall  see  Genoese  fleets  fighting 
the  battle  of  Christian  civilisation 
against  the  attacks  of  Islam  in  the 
waters  of  Yille&anche,  and  the 
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defeated  battmconquered  Knigbts 
of  Bbodes  sallying  forib  from  tbe 
port  of  Nice,  to  take  yengeaace  on 
the  infideL  You  sball  see  tbe 
abeoiption  of  tbe  EepubUc  of 
Nice,  after  years  of  insecure  great- 
ness, in  tbe  ducby  of  Savoy;  and 
yon  sball  see  in  times  far  witbin 
living  memory  tbe  removal  of  tbe 
Frencb  firontier-line  from  tbe  Var 
to  a  limit  wldcb  includes  tbe 
biiibplace  of  Garibaldi  and  tbe 
finest  port  of  tbe  wbilom  kingdom 
of  Piedmont. 

Tbere  is  very  mucb  to  see  and 
to  tbink  about  in  tbia  direction 
at  Nice  for  tbose  wbo  care  to  see 
and  tbink  about  sucb  tbings  at 
alL  Of  tbis  number  probably 
tbere  wiU  be  few  in  tbat  3  p.m. 
train  wbicb  leaves  Nice  daily  for 
Monte  Carlo,  and  quite  as  few  in 
tbat  laige  crowd  wbicb  surges 
around  tbe  band  places,  and, 
judging  from  appearances,  is 
wboUy  given  up  to  affording 
miUiners  an  opportunity  for  com- 
paring notes  upon  Hving  models. 

Nice  is  certainly  not  a  city  of 
tbe  dead ;  it  is  tbe  resort  of  some 
of  the  most  active  living.  Even 
tbose  who  to  tbe  corporal  eye 
seem  to  be  beyond  mortal  touch 
and  speech  are  not  really  passed 
away — ^they  are  of  tbe  class  who, 
being  dead,  yet  speak;  whilst 
tbose  who  congregate  now  in  her 
streets  are  of  a  Mnd  tbe  fact  of 
whose  living  leaves  nothing  to  tbe 
imagination.  East  and  West  meet 
in  ^e  fulness  of  incongruity,  tbe 
North  adds  its  quota,  and  tbe 
picturesque  South  is  not  wanting 
in  representatives.  But  it  is  tbe 
Westerns  who  are  dominant.  If 
Cannes  be  accounted  tbe  fee 
simple  of  tbe  English,  Nice  is 
shared  by  tbe  natives  in  co« 
parcenary  with  tbe  Americans. 
Beoognisable  American  forms 
oecupy  tbe  streets,  to  tbe  com- 
plete 8atifi£GU!tion  of  tbe  shop- 
keepers.      The   accents   of   the 


American  tongue  are  borne  upon 
tbe  air,  and  tbe  arrangements  of 
every  hotel  bear  testimony  to  tbe 
Transatlantic  dientUe  out  of 
whom  proprietors  hope  to  make 
money.  Villefirancbe,  tbe  shel- 
tered port  of  Nice,  is  in  truth 
America's  naval  station  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Hie  Ulius  arma^ 
hie  currus  fuiiy  and  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  tbat  negotiations  were 
actively  pressed  forward  for  pur- 
chasing tbe  right  to  tbat  occupa- 
tion which  international  courtesy 
allowed,  and  stOl  allows.  Tbe 
stars  and  stripes  are  more  familiftr 
than  tbe  tricolor  at  mastheads  of 
war-ships  frequenting  Nicene 
waters,  and  one  sees  the  effect  in 
tbe  quietly  masterfid  way  in  wbicb 
tbe  subjects — one  should  rather 
say  tbe  cbildren-~of  tbe  star- 
spangled  banner  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  about  tbe  place. 
At  tbe  Cercle,  at  the  opera,  on  tbe 
promenades— even  on  tbat  desig- 
nated '  des  Anglais ' — ^in  tbe^ZoTi^, 
everywbere,  the  American  nation 
hatb  tbe  preeminence.  Were  it 
not  for  the  old-world  look  of 
older  Nice,  and  for  tbe  unques- 
tionably Frencb  appearance  of  tbe 
garrison,  one  might  doubt  he  was 
in  continental  Europe,  in  tbe  very 
midst  of  tbe  traditions  of  a  £bu: 
backward  stretching  past.  Tbe 
voice  tbat  is  beard  is  Jacob's 
voice,  but  the  place  and  tbe  sur- 
roundings belong  to  Esau. 

Very  Esaus  indeed  do  tbe 
Nigois  account  their  fVencb 
masters.  Ask  tbat  Franco-Italian- . 
looking  woman,  who  keeps  tbe 
small  bookshop  in  tbe  old  town, 
near  tbe  port,  what  she  thinks  of 
tbe  new  regime.  Listen,  and,  if 
you  can,  understand  tbe  words 
she  utters — volubly,  gutturally, 
and  with  mucb  eloquence,  albeit 
of  a  provincial  sort — against  the 
insolence,  as  she  calls  it,  of  tbe 
new  landlords  ;  their  assumption 
of  superiority  in  tbe  fisMse  of  a  na- 
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\axm  and  of  inBtitutionfi  which 
were  funous  when  the  forbears  of 
the  powers  that  he  were  the  un- 
kempt barbarian  vassals  of  the 
imperial  companions  of  the  local 
ancestry. 

Tocomplete  the  picture,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  spend  five  minutes 
in  the  scUon  of  the  Parisian  mo- 
diste,  six  doors  off,  who  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  her,  comprehend 
wiiat  makes  these  dull  natives  si 
bete.  '  Would  madame  believe  it, 
they  can  hardly  be  got  to  acknow- 
ledge a  simple  honjourP  You 
meet  them  in  a  crowded  recep- 
tion—-ow  ne  bouge  pas.  At  a  cc^S 
or  concert  they  will  not  give  place 
even  to  a  lady. 

This  is  all  very  terrible ;  and 
to  people  who  complain  of  Ger- 
man conduct  in  Alsace  £ind  Lor- 
raine, it  is  quite  unintelligible. 
Yet  so  it  is  j  and  between  the 
French  and  the  aborigines  in  ]Sice 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The 
one  people  may  date,  it  is  true, 
from  a  thousand  years;  but  the 
other,  as  the  Basque  peasant  said 
to  the  Montmorency,  have  left  off 
dating.  Enfin,  que  votUez-vous  ? 
What  is  to  happen  when  two 
incompatible  temperaments  are 
linked  in  forced  union  1  There  is 
small  chance  at  Nice,  or  anywhere 
else,  under  those  circumstances,  of 
any  strong  practical  exposition  of 
the  duty  towards  one's  neighbour. 

It  is  a  lovely  place  this  Nice, 
with  its  face  towards  the  sea,  its 
badt  to  the  mountains,  and  its 
flanks  covered  by  the  long  pro- 
montory of  the  Cap  d'Antibes  on 
the  one  side  and  the  heights  of 
YiUe&anche,  crowned  by  the  old 
citadel  of  Nice,  on  the  other.  The 
seai^ore  plain  on  which  it  stands 
was  built  up  centuries  ago  by  the 
give-and-take  process  that  goes  on 
everlastingly  where  sea  and  moun- 
tain meet  and  dispute  for  the  mas^ 
tery.  Between  the  two  stands  now 
the  long   stretch  of  shore   that 


reaches  from  Nice  to  Antibes^ 
fifteen  miles  away;  and  upon  it 
stands  the  city  which  long  con- 
tended with  Marseilles  for  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Phocttans,  Greeks,  BonuuBs, 
Moslems,  and  Christians  of  all 
kinds,  have  loved  and  dwelt  in 
the  place.  Its  marvellous  beauty 
as  well  as  its  natural  strength  have 
made  it  an  object  of  envy,  and 
bitter  have  been  the  struggles  for 
it  Nature  too  has  had  her  me- 
thods of  compensation  for  the 
adornments  she  has  lent  Earth- 
quake and  pestilence  have  ravaged 
the  district  more  than  once ;  and 
the  local  chronology  is  framed  on 
the  plan  of  dating  from  some  ca- 
lamity or  great  event  which  has 
had  a  more  abiding  interest  for 
the  people  than  the  ordinary  stan- 
dards. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  is  never- 
theless very  pleasant  to  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  he  who,  in 
quest  of  a  winter  resort,  whettier 
for  health  or  pleasure,  wishes  for 
more  of  a  town  than  Cannes  and 
less  of  a  sanatarium  than  Mentone 
cannot  do  better  than  settle  at 
Nice.  If  shelter  from  sharp  winds 
be  his  object,  let  him  climb  to 
Cimies,  on  the  hill  at  the  back. 
There  he  will  find,  in  villas  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  warmest, 
cosiest,  and  for  distant  views 
the  deUghtfullest,  spot  in  the  dis- 
trict. Cimies  is  to  Nice  what 
Canet  will  some  day  be  to  Cannes 
Backed  directly  by  the  hills,  which 
form  the  southern  guard  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  cold  blasts  which  sweep  down 
from  the  Alps  themselves.  The 
icy  winds  pass  by  it  overhead ;  «ad 
the  houses,  clustered  in  safe  nooks, 
turn  their  faces  and  windows  to 
the  south,  and  admit  no  air  that 
is  not  warmed  by  the  bright  strong 
sun,  to  which  English  winters  aare 
strangers. 
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But  those  who  elect  for  Cimies 
mast  depend  upon  themselYeB  for 
amusementb  At  Cimies  is  no 
Geicle,  no  theatre,  no  concert, 
no  band-playing,  no  promenade. 
Dwellers  therein  must  be  content 
literally  to  look  down  upon  such 
things,  and  literally  to  be  above 
them.  At  Nice  such  thingsabound, 
but  the  most  amusing  public  in- 
stitution in  Cimies  is  a  monastery. 

"Sow  the  monastery,  though  not 
strictly  amusing,  unless  to  those 
English  of  whom  Froissart  asserts 
thatthey '  amuse  themselyesaadly,* 
is  most  strictly  entertaining  in  the 
only  direction  of  entertainment  to 
which  Cimies  lends  itself.  Books 
it  has  in  profusion;  and  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  largeness  of  the  monks' 
charity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
their  little  contact  with  the  world 
in  general,  that  they  are  willing 
to  lend  their  books — simple  men  1 
— ^hoping  that  people  will  return 
them.  Foul  befall  the  man  who 
deceives  these  good  monks,  and 
makes  them  shut  up  their  compas- 
sion and  their  library  horn  the 
needy  at  Cimies ! 

The  needy  will  then  have  to 
d^>end  wholly  upon  their  own 
resources.  For  reading  books,  en- 
joying the  magnificent  prospects 
afForded  by  the  many  points  of 
view  in  the  neighbourhood,  trying 
to  get  better,  and  aKiiTring  hands 
with  yourself  tlurfi  you  are  not  as 
other  Englishmen  at  home — freea- 
ing,  shivering,  unable  to  take 
eaLercise  through  fear  of  wieked 
winds, — ^these  are  about  the  daily 
stock-in-trade  of  people  who  set 
themselves  down  at  Cimies.  One 
hesitates  to  descend  the  steep 
dght>hundred- feet  high  hill  that 
l«ids  to  Nice,  knowing  that  he 
will  experience  in  returning  the 
fuU  force  of  Yirgil's  aphorism 
about  the  difference  between  the 
descenetis  and  the  ascensits  AvemL 
Visits  to  Nice  are  events  to  be 
fully  recorded  in  diaries  with  de- 


tails of  the  way,  of  the  things  and 
people  seen  in  the  great  city  on 
the  plain ;  perils  not  to  be  entered 
upon  without  much  consideration, 
nor  unattended  by  solemn  rites 
at  their  inception  and  their  end- 
ing. Chs/s  and  such  divinities, 
postmen  and  the  like,  go  and  come, 
fetch  and  carry.  Is  not  Cimies 
fed  from  Nice )  But  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  remain  upon 
their  coign  of  vantage  from  day  to 
day;  and  only  visitors  at  Nice, 
and  the  curious  among  the  Ni9oi8, 
invade  their  retirement 

Tet  what  more  delightful  drive, 
except  perhaps  along  the  Cor- 
niche  road,  is  there  to  be  found  on 
the  Biviera  than  the  drive  from 
Nice  down  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais  and  through  Carabaeel 
to  Cimies,  and  thence  through  the 
Boman  amphitheatre  down  the 
northern  road  back  to  Nicel  Crede 
experto;  and  if  the  result  should 
not  prove  satisfactory,  try  the  Cor- 
niche  itself,  starting  from  Men- 
tone. 

For  the  sound  in  health  and 
purse  Nice  itself  is  the  place.  The 
Brighton  hoMiue  will  find  a  paral- 
lel between  his  beloved  *  Parade' 
and  the  far  lovelier  Promenade  des 
Anglais,  and  he  will  affectionately 
compare  the  Brighton  shops  with 
those  of  the  Quai  de  Massina  and 
the  Quai  du  Midi.  But  there  the 
parallel  will  end.  There  is  per- 
haps something  to  remind  one  of 
London-by-the-Sea,  especially  in 
the  article  of  shops  and  in  the 
prices  asked  for  the  goods  therein 
— ^though  on  the  latter  score  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  the 
advantage  of  Nice  that  it  is  less 
Barabbas-like  than  Cannes. 

Hotel  and  pension  open  wide 
their  doors  and  swallow  up  the 
traveller,  and  give  him  reason  in 
due  time  to  remember  his  sojourn 
among  them.  If  charges  are  some- 
what high,  the  accommodation  is 
very  good,  and  people — especially 
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heads  of  families — ^who  growl  at 
the  ^extras'  to  the  pension  charge, 
at  the  fifty  centimes  for  each  cold 
tub  and  the  seventy-fiye  centimes 
for  each  candle,  should  not  forget 
that  Nice  is  habitable  during  half 
the  year  only;  that  rents  are  high, 
taxes  yery  heavy,  and  that  able 
ehe/s  and  quick-footed  servants 
are  not  secured  for  nothing. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper  to  act  as 
patron  or  as  touter  to  the  hotels. 
He  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
undergraduate,  and  decline,  as  that 
gentleman  did,  to  draw  invidious 
dLstinctions,  when  he  was  called  on 
to  enumerate  the  major  and  the 
minor  prophets.    There  are  many 
excellent  hotels  at  Nice.    Let  the 
traveller  choose  for  himself,  and 
find  out  by  experience  whether  the 
houses  on  the  promenades  or  on 
the  quais  are  the  more  frequented 
by  mosquitoes.     On  arrival  out- 
side the  station  he  will  find  drawn 
up,  in  serried  lines,  the  omnibuses 
of  the  hotels,  and  the  only  friendly 
hint  given  to  him  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  housing, 
is,  that  he  should  decide  before 
arrival  at  what  hotel  he  means  to 
stop.    With   this  foreknowledge 
he  will  find  himself  relieved  of 
all  luggage  troubles  by  the  uni- 
formed  attendants  of  the  stage-, 
carriage.     Without  it  he  may  find 
his  family  partitioned  off  among 
the  representatives  of  the  Nice 
hotel  proprietary,  and  his  luggage 
the  subject  of  much  animated  con- 
versation in  a  language  probably 
unknown  to  him. 


For  the  language  of  Nice— of 
the  Ni9ois — is  not  French  of 
Paris;  neither  is  it  Italian,  as 
Florentines  use.  It  is  compounded 
of  both,  with  provincialisms  in- 
terspersed, and  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  that  old  Proven9al  in 
which  troubadours  sang  and 
wooed. 

As  to  amusements,  the  guide- 
books and  the  concierges  will  say 
all  that  is  necessary — and  more. 
There  is  the  Cercle  de  la  M^ter- 
ran^e,  to  which  men  will  of  course 
subscribe ;  and  if  Monte  Carlo  does 
not  satisfy  them  in  the  matter  of 
play,  there  is  a  club  at  Nice, 
which  the  writer  will  not  help 
them  to  find  out,  where  they  may 
amuse  themselves  in  this  way  to 
the  full.  There  is  the  Opera,  and 
there  is  the  Th^dtre  Fran^ais; 
and  especially  there  is,  in  the 
Cours,  Yisconti's  great  rendezvous, 
where  everybody  is  to  be  seen, 
and  every  newspaper  that  is,  is  to 
be  read.  There  are  concerts, 
there  are  baUs,  and  there  are 
riunions,  which,  like  the  brook, 
^  go  on  for  ever.'  In  short,  amuse- 
ments are  plentiful  and  of  all  sorts 
— from  hill-climbing  to  love- 
making.  Between  these  two  comes 
a  wide  range  of  occupations  adapt- 
ed to  the  most  fastidious  tastes, 
including  that  of  losing  or  win- 
ning your  own  or  some  one  else's 
fortune,  at  the  tables  of  Monte 
Carlo. 

That  winter  resort,  however,  is 
much  too  important  to  be  included 
at  the  fag  end  of  a  chapter. 

FRANCIS  DAVENANT. 
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It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Old  Kent-ioad — for  reasons 
which  -will  presently  appear  I 
shonld  be  scarcely  justified  in 
more  particularly  specifying  its 
whereabouts — that  I  was  glad  to 
come  in  view  of  the  twinkling 
lamps  of  one  of  those  friendly 
havens  of  refreshment  and  refuge 
which  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
nocturnal  pedestrian — a  public 
coffee-booth. 

Any  man  might,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  glad.  The 
night— or  either  the  early  morn- 
ing, for  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
— was  black  and  bleak,  and  there 
was  a  drenching  drizzle  of  rain 
iSedling.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
for  or  against  the  beverage  which 
was  served  steaming  hot  from  the 
can  under  which  a  ruddy  char- 
coal fire  burnt  briskly,  further 
than  to  remark  that  it  would  be 
hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  de- 
coction of  first-rate  Mocha  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  the  full  half- 
pint.  At  that  untimely  hour,  how- 
ever, and  in  such  bitterly  cold 
weather,  we  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
all  of  us  gratefril  for  a  drink  of  it : 
'  all  of  us'  consisting  of  a  police- 
man, two  sisters  of  misfortune, 
and  a  white-fAced  hollow-cheeked 
man,  weaiiug  a  tall  black  hat 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a 
dilapidated  black  coat  tightly 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and 
further  remarkable  by  exhibiting, 
by  accident  I  believe,  the  end  of  a 
flute  sticking  out  between  the 
buttoning  at  the  breast.  As  for 
the  coffee-stall  keeper  himself,  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  person  whose 
cheerful  mien  gave  an  additional 


relish  to  the  viands  he  dispensed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was,  although 
not  an  old  or  even  elderly  man, 
one  who,  judging  from  his  saturn- 
ine aspect,  had  ^supped  full'  of 
worldly  disappointment,  which 
seemed  to  lead  him  into  the  strange 
habit  of  attentively  regarding  his 
customers  when  they  were  un- 
aware of  it,  as  though  he  were  an 
experimental  chemist,  and  anxi- 
ous to  see  the  effect  on  them  of  a 
'dose'  furtively  introduced  into 
their  coffee-cup.  There  was  bread- 
and-butter  and  cake  on  his  hos- 
pitable board,  and  I  was  about 
to  help  myself  to  a  slice  of  the 
former  when  he  stayed  my  hand. 

'  Have  cake  instead,'  he  remark- 
ed, in  a  moody  whisper :  *  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me;  but  that's 
my  advice.' 

'I  prefer  bread-and-butter,'  I 
replied. 

*  Enough  said,  then ;'  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  in  intima* 
tion  of  his  perfect  indifference  in 
the  matter.  '  If  you  like  it,  have 
it.  Don't  say  I  didn't  mention  it, 
that's  all.  Don't  take  a  bite  at  it, 
and  then  declare  that  you  can't 
eat  it  and  won't  pay  for  it,  because 
it  isn't  the  best  Aylesbury.  It 
won't  run  to  the  best  Aylesbury 
at  a  ha'penny  a  slice.' 

He  gave  utterance  to  these  jerky 
remarks  with  so  much  asperity  that 
I  had  it  at  my  tongue's  tip  to  mildly 
rebuke  him  for  his  unjust  insinua- 
tions. Next  moment,  however,  I 
was  glad  I  had  not  done  so. 

*  Them  that  can't  eat  such  bread- 
and-butter  as  that  ought  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  real  hungry;  what 
do  y(m  say,  Emma  f 
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Thus  spoke  one  of  the  women 
already  mentioned ;  and  in  reply 
said  her  companion,  with  so  earn- 
est a  shake  of  her  head  that  the 
rain  that  had  saturated  the  flowers 
in  her  hlowsy  bonnet  was  sprin- 
kled with  a  hiss  on  the  charcoal 
fire, 

'  Lord  Almighty  !  you  may  well 
say  that,  lass ;  Td  be  glad  of  the 
chance  of  tacking  into  as  much  aa 
I  liked  just  nowT 

Without  award  the  sour-yisaged 
coffee-stall  keeper  turned  about, 
and,  producing  from  a  little  cup- 
board five  slices  which  evidently 
had  been  once  bitten  and  sum- 
marily  rejected  by  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomexB,  he  proceeded  to  distribute 
them.  He  gave  two  each  to  the 
women,  and  then,  holding  the  re- 
maining slice  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  looked  askance  to- 
wards the  dilapidated  owner  of 
the  flute.  The  latter  was  quick  at 
divining  his  meaning. 

'  Sooner  than  it  should  go  beg- 
ging, I  don*t  care  if  I  do,'  said  he, 
with  something  of  a  laugh  and  a 
wink  round  on  the  company  ge- 
nerally, as  though  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  took  the 
bread  for  the  mere  fun  of  the 
thing.  He  lost  no  time  in  dis- 
posing of  it,  however :  folding  it 
over  in  three,  as  one  folds  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  for  the  envelope, 
his  mou^  received  it,  and  in  an 
instant  it  had  vanished.  By  this 
time  I  was  convinced  that  the 
coffee-staU  keeper  was  an  uncom- 
mon man  of  his  class.  I  there- 
fore ordered  another  cup  of  his 
coffee,  for  the  sake  of  lingering 
there ;  his  other  custom^ess  had 
taken  their  departure.  Thepolice- 
man^  helping  himself  to  a  coopfe 
of  lumps  of  sugar  (he  had  not 
paid  for  his  coffee  and  cake),  was 
the  last  to  go. 

'  You  must  witness  some  stoaaige 
phases  of  life,'  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark to  the  coffee-mazi,  now  that 


thecoast  was  clear.  'You  no  doubt 
have  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  people  of  a  kind 
that  the  daylight  world  has  no 
idea  even  of  the  existence  of.' 

He  had  commenced  to  wash  up 
his  cups  and  saucers  when  I  began 
to  address  him,  and  he  paused  with 
a  half- wiped  cup  and  a  towel  in  his 
hands  to  regard  me  with  a  look  of 
surprise  not,  as  I  thought,  unmix- 
ed with  suspicion. 

'Is  that  an  old  idea  of  youn,' 
he  presently  asked,  '  or  haa  it  just 
now  come  into  your  head  V 

I  replied  that  it  was  a  reflection 
that  might  occur  to  any  one,  and 
that  I  hoped  my  giving  utterance 
to  it  gave  him  no  offence. 

'But  what  I  should  like  to 
know,'  said  he,  desisting  entirely 
from  his  occupation  and  folding 
his  arms  on  his  counter — 'what 
I  should  like  to  know  is,  what 
might  be  your  opinion  of  what  a 
man  should  do  with  the  queer 
kind  of  knowledge  he  might  pick 
up  in  the  way  you  are  speaking 
of,  supposing  he  got  together  a 
whole  lot  of  it  1' 

I  told  him  that  there  was  but 
one  way  of  doing  justice  to  a  mass 
of  material  such  as  he  spoke  of, 
and  that  was  to  put  it  in  book* 
form  and  get  it  published. 

'Make  a  wolume  of  it,  yoa 
mean,  I  supposed  said  he  correet- 
ingly. 

'  Exactly.' 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  do  it? 
Come  now;  supposing  that  you 
has  my  opportunities,  do  you 
think  you  could  Y 

'  Possibly  not ;  but  still — * 

'  You  couldn%'  he  interrupted 
me,  in  a  positive  tone ;  '  you  xnight 
think  that  you  couJ^Ji  but  you 
couldn't.' 

'  But  what  makes  you  so  posi- 
tive f 

'Because,'  he  replied,  sinking 
his  voice  to  a  ^siia  whisper — ^'bs- 
cause  Fve  tried  it.' 
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^Andfailedf 

'And  &iled/  h»  npeated  im- 
pTefldTely;  'so  now  yon  know 
whol  aoTt  of  cltance  you'd  havs/ 

After  saeh  tmimpeachable  tes- 
timony as  to  tiie  impossibility  of 
the  thmg,  thete  was  of  coarse  no 
good  in  farther  argument.  I  there- 
fore merely  remarked  that  I  was 
glad  to  have  an  enoneoos  impres- 
sion dissipated  in  so  conclusive  a 
manner. 

'  Don*t  aMntioa  it/  he  returned 
blandly;  'it  might  be  useftd  to 
you,  if  it  comes  to  that;  fer  there's 
more  human  wanity  and  conceit 
runs  in  the  direction  of  wolume- 
writing  than  in  any  o&er  I  know 
of;  and  you  might  be  hankering 
after  a  try.  Don't  Look  at  me. 
Pm  a  living  monument  of  what 
comes  of  it.  I  wouldn't  mention 
it  to  everybody,  and  so  don't  you,' 
he  continued,  when  he  had  allow- 
ed himself  fully  a  minute  to  re* 
gard  the  effect  on  me  of  his  last 
astounding  observation;  'but  it 
is  a  &ct.  Flaps  you  think  that  I 
was  brought  up  to  Uiis  line  of 
bosinessf 

I  informed  him,  what  was  really 
the  &ct,  that,  since  he  had  put  it 
into  my  head  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  I  had  had  grave  doubts 
of  it 

'  Ton  are  right,'  said  he  giate* 
flilly ;  '  it*s  a  tnat  to  meet  with 
a  man  of  penetration.  No ;  I  was 
not  brou^t  up  to  it.  I  was 
brought  into  it.  It  was  that  iden- 
tical idea  of  making  a  wolume  that 
did  my  business,  and  made  me  a 
oofiee^tall  keeper  whether  I  liked 
it  or  no.  I  was  in  a  good  situa- 
tion when  the  maggot  bit  me. 
I  was  always  fond  of  reading, 
you  must  know.  I  read  Dickens, 
and  Ainsworth,  and  than  kind  of 
antkoiB,  tiQ  at  last  I  got  into 
my  ksad  that  I  cooki  do  it  It 
afipeated  to  ma  that*  if  I  eookl 
only  get  my  oduoaeteis  together, 
fksve^d  be  no  more  diffieulty  in 


making  up  a  book  than  a  tailor 
finds  in  making  a  coat  when  he's 
got  the  cloth  to  commence  with. 
I  used  to  wander  about  of  nights, 
puzzling  and  puzzling  over  it, 
and  that's  how  I  came  to  look  in 
at  coffee^sbJla*  One  night  it 
came  to  me  all  on  a  sudden— 
tfih  is  the  kind  of  thing  for  you  ! 
Keep  a  coffee-stall !  You  won't 
need  to  go  hunting  after  "cha- 
raoters"  then ;  they  will  come  to 
youy  and  you  can  contemplate 
and  study  'em  at  your  leisure.' 

'  A  most  ingenious  idea,'  I  re- 
marked, seeing  that  he  wished  me 
to  say  somethmg  at  this  juncture. 

'That's  what  I  thought  I 
was  struck  so  o^'  a  heap  by  it,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  ihab  I  set 
about  working  it  out  at  once. 
I  bought  a  coffee-staU  business 
of  a  man  up  Paddington  way  for 
seven-pun'-ten,  the  notion  being 
to  keep  it  going  for  a  couple  of 
months  orso  until  I  got  the  charac- 
ters for  my  literary  wenture  all  in 
order,  and  thcK  to  sell  the  business 
again  for  what  it  would  fetch, 
and  go  in  for  stoiy-writing.  And, 
Lord  !  you  know,'  he  exclaimed, 
warming  with  the  subject  and 
speaking  with  increased  energy, 
'  there  is  no  doubt  in  t^  world 
that  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  if 
one  could  only  hit  on  the  proper 
waf  to  work  it  It  didn't  turn 
out  wdl  for  me,  because  I  lost 
my  situation  at  the  coric-eutter's 
in  consequenoe  of  not  being  able 
to  keep  my  eyes  open  all  day 
and  all  night  as  well,  and  so  was 
thrown  bade  entirely  on  the  stall, 
having  nothing  else  to  depend  on 
for  a  living.  But  there  really 
oi^[ht  to  be  something  in  it.  You 
don't  happen  to  know  anything 
about  the  way  of  it,  I  sappose, 
sir? 

'  How  do  you  mean,  the  way 
ofitr 

'Well,  you  see,'  retained  the 
coffee -stall    keeper,    stizring  ~ 
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hair  slowly  with  his  fingers  and 
looking  out  vaguely  into  &e  dark- 
ness of  night,  *I  shouldn't  he 
surprised  if  douhle-entry  was  the 
secret  of  it.' 

'  In  what  respect  V 

*  Well,  you  hear  of  douhle-entry 
heing  hrought  to  hear  in  hook- 
keeping,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  was  something  of  the  same 
in  hook-writing.  There  seems  to 
he — ^leastways,  speaking  for  my- 
self— a  entry  in  a  man's  head  for 
the  ideas  of  a  wolume  to  get  ad- 
mission into ;  hut  the  joh  is  for 
them  to  find  their  way  out  again 
when  they're  called  on  to  do  so, 
if  you  can  make  that  out' 

I  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
I  could  not  make  it  out  exactly. 

*  What  I  mean  is,  that  when  a 
character  comes  hefore  me  I  am 
ahle  to  spot  him  at  once.  Man 
or  woman,  it  makes  no  difference. 
''  You'll  do  for  a  charaater  in  the 
wolume,"  I  says  to  myself.  May- 
he  it's  a  female ;  and,  dear  heart ! 
you  would  he  astonished  at  the 
numher  of  the  kind  of  that  sex 
that  drop  in  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  JNfot  of  the  kind 
you  saw  here  a  while  ago— ^^ey're 
common  as  hlackherries  on  the 
hedges,  poor  creatures !  hut  well- 
hred  and  hrought-up  parties,  mind 
you ;  dragged  down  to  the  lowest, 
hut  still  with  the  nature  of  the 
lady,  what  was  first  planted  in 
'em  plain  enough  to  he  dis- 
covered through  all  the  arti- 
ficial overlaying.  They'll  come 
here,  sir,  and  hehave  in  a  way 
that  makes  a  man  shiver,  and 
cause  him  to  look  in  the  paper 
next  morning  for  an  account  of  a 
suicide  from  the  hridge.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I've  had  more  opportu* 
nities  than  I  required  of  getting 
characters  of  that  class  for  that 
there  hook  of  mine.' 

'They  make  you  acquainted 
with  their  miserahle  history  some- 
times, I  suppose  f 


'A  kind  word  when  they  are 
regularly  down  and  hioken-heaited 
hrings  them  out  wonderfully,  poor 
things.  Tve  heaid  stories  from 
their  lips,  sir,  enough  almost  to 
make  a  man  hate  himself  for  he- 
ing a  man.  But  they  are  not  the 
most  curious  sort  I  have  to  deal 
with  occasionally,'  he  added,  shak- 
ing his  head  gravely.  *  When  I 
think  of  the  queer  customers  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  since  I 
kept  a  night  coffee-stall,  it  seems 
that  that  hook,  if  it  ever  comes 
out,  should  have  a  chapter  or  two 
in  it  ahout  ghosts.' 

*  Why  ahout  ghosts  V 

'  Well,  midnight  spectres — un- 
accountahle  heings,  hoth  men  and 
women,  who  seem  to  hide  in  a 
mysterious  kind  of  way  all  day 
long,  and  to  come  out  ahout  mid- 
night, to  wander  ahout  with  no- 
thing to  do  hut  to  pray  for 
dayl^ht — if  they  dare  to  pray  at 
all — so  that  they  may  slink  hack 
to  their  vaults,  or  tiheir  church- 
yards, or  wherever  they  live  when 
they  are  at  home.' 

'  But  you  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
who  are  compelled  hy  their  honest 
husiness  to  he  ahroad  at  unseemly 
hours.' 

'  That  Pm  aware  of,  sir,'  replied 
the  coffee-stall  keeper,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  peering 
out  into  the  dark,  as  though  he 
half  suspected  that  one  of  the 
'  queer  customers'  he  had  alluded 
to  might  he  lurking  somewhere 
in  the  immediate  neighhourhood ; 
'  hut  the  sort  you  speak  of  he- 
have  in  a  honest  straightforward 
way.  But  what  would  you  think, 
for  instance,  of  a  customer,  if  one 
can  he  called  such  who  hegs  a 
cup  of  coffee,  not  havingthe  money 
to  pay  for  it,  who  confides  to  you 
in  a  secret  kind  of  way  that  he 
wants  to  kill  himself^  and  has 
triedy  and  that  there  is  some  in- 
visihle  power  that  won't  let  himf 
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'It  would  leqnire  some  toler- 
ably strong  evidence  to  conyince 
me  that  such  a  man  was  not  an 
impostor  or  a  madman,'  I  replied. 

*  Tolerably  strong  evidence !'  be 
repeated,  bis  eyes  expanding  and 
bis.  fskce  assuming  a  borrified  ex- 
pression at  tbemere  remembrance; 
'  why,  so  I  bad  it.  It  is  a  year 
andabalf  ago  now>  in  tbe  middle 
of  snmmer  time.  A  tall  dark 
man  be  was^  not  old,  tbougb  bis 
hair  was  gray,  and  bis  face  wbite 
as  cbalk.  It  was  at  tbe  quietest 
time  o'  night — about  two,  say — 
and  I  was  here  by  myself  .  He  bad 
been  running,  I  think,  for  be 
could  scarcely  speak  when  be 
slipped  in,  waking  me  out  of  a 
doze.  "Give  me — ^I  do  not  say 
sell  me — give  me  alittle  something 
warm  to  drink,  for  humanity's 
sake  I"  be  exclaimed,  sinking  down 
on  to  the  form,  and  covering  his 
face  with  hia  hands.  Of  course 
it  wouldn't  do  to  be  iree  in  giving 
to  every  one  who  asked,  but  in  a 
business  like  mine  there  are  some 
sort  of  people  that  you'd  best  be 
quickly  rid  of,  though  at  a  sacri- 
fice. I  looked  on  him  as  one  of 
them,  and  handed  him  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  by 
the  light  of  my  lamp  that  he  was 
reeking  wet.  His  hair  and  face 
were  smeared  with  gray  mud,  and 
tbe  ends  of  bis  black  nec'kerchief 
seemed  stuck  to  his  shirt-firont 
with  it,  and  at  bis  feet  where  he 
sat  there  was  a  pool  of  water 
which  still  was  trickling  from  bis 
clothes.  "Why,  man  alive !"  said 
I — it's  a  common  expression  of 
mine  —  "man  alive,"  said  I, 
"you've  been  in  the  river  !"  He 
took  his  hands  ^m  his  wbite  face 
and  gave  me  a  look  I  shall  never 
foiget,  as  be  answered  bitterly, 
"Yes,  man  alive,  thanks  to  the 
curse  that  ia  on  me.  Only  that  I 
am  helpless  it  should  have  been 
man  dead  a  week  ago.  Tou," 
said  be,  glaring  at  me,  '<  would 


think  it  bard  to  be  doomed  to 
dieT  Fm  not  a  nervous  man, 
but  I  slipped  tbe  bread-knife 
out  of  bis  reach  as  I  repUed  that 
rd  like  a  few  years  longer,  if  it 
didn't  put  any  one  to  inconveni- 
ence. "  Then  pray  to  the  Lord," 
be  said,  springing  to  his  feet, 
''that  you  may  never  be  con- 
demned to  a  worse  fate !  Pray 
that  you  may  never  be  doomed  to 
live  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  want 
to  die,  and  try  to  die,  and  find 
that  Death  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  Do  I  wish  to 
livef  he  cried,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  the  policeman  at  the 
comer  of  the  road  to  have  heard 
him ;  "  look  here,  man !"  and  he 
tore  open  the  £ront  of  his  mud^y 
shirt,  and  showed  me  on  his  bare 
breast  a  wound  such  as  a  stab 
with  a  knife  might  make,  "  does 
this  show  it  t  Ha,  ha !  why,  I  did 
not  even  bleed.  Can  a  leap  from 
the  centre  of  London  Bridge  into 
the  black  river  below  end  a  poor 
wretch's  life  1  I  leapt,  I  did— I 
who  never  in  my  life  swam  a  yard 
or  knew,  bow;  I  leapt  sheer  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
somehow — somehow,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  tone  that  made  me  shiver,  "  I 
awoke  to  consciousness  on  the  mud 
of  the  shore  as  full  as  before  of 
hateful  life — ^the  hateful  life  to 
which  I  am  chained  and  fettered  I" 
And  with  that  and  not  another 
wordhe  tookbimself  off  as  hurried- 
ly as  he  bad  come  in,  leaving 
me  so  confused  in  mind  that,  only 
for  his  half-emptied  cup  and  the 
pool  of  water  on  the  ground,  I 
might  have  persuaded  myself  that 
it  was  a  dream.'  » 

'A  madman,  no  doubt,'  I  re- 
marked, as  he  brought  the  strange 
narrative  to  a  close. 

'  Mind  you,  I  don't  answer  for 
the  sanity  of  any  of  the  night 
spectres  we're  speaking  of,'  con- 
tinued the  coffee-stall  keeper, 
laying  a  detaiuing  hand  on  my 
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arm,  for  I  had  made  a  move  as 
for  going ;  '  bi;it  I  liaye  had  'em 
not  BO  mad  but  what  they  have 
become  regular  oostomeis.  For 
over  three  weeks — aod  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  now  happened 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
months  ago — I  had  a  customer 
regularly  every  night,  that  was 
as  good  as  seven  shillings  a  week 
to  me.  A  woman  it  was,  a  lady, 
not  one  of  the  unfortunate  order, 
but  real  Middle  aged  she  was, 
as  far  as  I  could  see  through  her 
thick  black  veil,  and  taU,  with  a 
daik  cloak  that  covered  her  from 
her  throat  to  her  shoes.  It  was 
snowy  weather  and  bitter  cold 
when  I  first  set  eyes  on  her — there 
were  customers  in.  at  the  time — 
walking  rapidly  past  and  looking 
in  each  time.  At  last,  when  they 
had  aU  cleared  out,  she  came  in 
herself^  and  asked  for  some  bread 
and  some  tea,  which  she  ate  and 
drank  as  fJEimished  like  as  though 
she  had  had  no  food  all  day,  but 
without  raising  her  veil.  '^  Have 
you  the  day's  newspaper?"  she 
asked.  "I^o,  ma'am;  we  don^t 
have  any  call  for  newspapers  in 
my  line."  '^  Can  you  get  me  the 
one  that  is  published  to-morrow, 
that  I  may  see  it  to-morrow 
night  1"  "If  you'U  leave  the 
money  I  will,  ma'am."  So  she 
said  no  more,  but  with  a  hand 
such  as  only  a  bom  and  bred 
lady  can  have,  white  as  paper, 
and  lovely  and  taper,  she  took 
a  half-crown  from  her  purse  and 
away  she  went.  Well,  on  the  next 
night  she  came — I  was  on  the 
look-out  for  her — walking  to  and 
fro^until  I  was  here  by  myself, 
and  again  she  had  bread  and  tea, 
eating  it  ravenous,  as  on  the  first 
occasion.  Td  got  the  Timoe  all 
ready  for  her.  She  took  it  eager 
enough,  but  she  didn't  keep  it 
two  minutes.  The  column  she 
turned  to  was  the  police-^news 
colunm,  and  she  just  gUmced  over 


that,  and  then  put  the  paper  down 
in  a  way  that  told  me  she  had  not 
found  what  she  wanted*  ''I'll 
come  again  to-morrow  night,"  shB 
said,  "  and  get  me  the  newspaper 
again,  please;"  and  down  she  puts 
another  half-crown,  and  goes  off 
in  a  hurry. 

'  Well,  sir,  believe  me  she  kept 
on  that  game  for  one-and-twenl?^ 
nights,  excepting  Sundays,  when 
there  was  no  police-news  to  read, 
always  coming  in  the  same  way, 
and  dressed  in  the  cloak  and  the 
black  veil;  always  biding  her  time 
until  she  could  have  the  stall  to 
herself  for  a  few  minutes;  always 
ordering  bread  and  tea,  and  inwa- 
riablj  taking  it  ravenous.  At  last 
one  night  she  came — past  one 
o'clock  it  was — ^and  ate  and  drank 
and  looked  at  the  paper,  but  this 
time  with  a  difference;  for  no 
sooner  did  she  clap  eyes  on  the 
police  intelligence  than,  utter- 
ing a  cry  and  with  her  white 
hands  shaking,  she  tore  the  page 
out,  and  crushing  it  up  in  her 
hands  darted  off  with  it.' 

'  Well?'  said  I,  finding  that  he 
did  not  go  on. 

'  That  was  the  last  of  her,  sir. 
Whoever  she  was  and  what  her 
mysterious  business  might  have 
been,  she  never  came  after  that.  I 
felt  so  curious  about  it,  that  I  got  a 
Times  next  morning  and  looked 
over  the  police  news,  but  there 
was  nothing  there  to  account  for 
her  queer  behaviour.  I  recollect 
what  the  oases  were.  There  was 
one  for  forgery,  one  for  riding  in 
a  second-class  carriage  with  a 
third-class  ticket,  two  cases  of 
pocket-picking,  and  a  case  of  a 
undertaker  on  whose  premises  was 
found  a  young  baby  in  a  cofi&n, 
and  there  seemed  a  bit  of  a  mud- 
dle how  he  had  come  by  it.  And 
it  didn't  seem  likely  that  she 
could  have  had  any  concern  with 
anything  there.' 

I  did  not  venture  an  opinion, 
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but  it  strack  me  as  not  impossible 
that  my  coffee-yending  Mend  had 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  last 
item  of  the  list  he  had  quoted. 

'  Why,  there's  dozens  of  these 
unaccountable  customers  I  could 
call    to    mind  if  it  was  worth 
while,'  he  contmued^  after  a  short 
pause.    'Just  about  the  end  of 
last  year  there  used  to  drop  in 
here  every  Friday  night,  as  regu- 
larly as  clockwork  between  twelve 
and  onOy  an  old  woman — precious 
old  to  be  sure  she  seemed — ^with 
an  oldo&shioned  coalscuttle  bon- 
net and  a  crutched  stick  just  like 
that  Mother  Shipton  has  in  the 
picture  of  her.     I  never  saw  a 
more  ugly  old  woman,  and  she 
looked  all  the  uglier  from  always 
coming  in  company  with  as  sweet 
a  little  creature  of  a  child,  a  girl  of 
five  or  six  years  old  say,  as  ever  you 
set  eyes  on ;  a  delicate  blue-eyed 
little  thing,  with  hair  like  yeUow- 
flofis  sUk,  nearly  all  tucked  away 
into  the  dark-cloth  hood  she  wore, 
and  with  a  complexion  that,  com- 
pared with  the  old  woman's,  was  the 
whitest  marble  againstSpanish  ma- 
hogany.   She  didn't  seem  unkind 
to  the  child,  but  let  it  eat  and 
drink  what  it  wished  for;  but 
the  old  woman  herself  never  on 
any  occasion  ate  or  drank  a  mor- 
sel, though  on  every  occasion  of 
het  Friday  night's  visit  she  seem- 
ed and  the  child  too  as  though 
they  had  tramped  a  very  long  way, 
being  wet  with  the  rain  or  dusty 
with  the  dust,  as  the  weather 
might  be.     There  was  no  fear  of 
them  taking  cold,  however,  for 
they  were  both,  and  especially 
the  little  girl,  well  shod  and  as 
warmly  clad  as  need  be.    But  the 
puzzle  to  me  was  what  two  such 
stiange  companions  wanted  out 
of  a  mght  together.   At  last — that 
was  alter  they  had  paid  me  ten  or 
a  doien  visits — there  came  in  a 
man  while  they  were  there^  and  as 


soon  as  he  saw  the  old  woman  he 
looked  towards  me  and  winked 
in  a  way  I  didn't  understand. 
The  old  woman  must  have  seen 
him  wink,  for  all  in  a  moment 
she  took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
and  hobbled  off  with  her  as  quick 
as  her  legs  would  move  her  bent 
old  body.  "  You  know  who  that 
is  9"  the  man  asked  me.  ''  No,  I 
don't,"  said  I.  "  Well,"  says  he, 
"that's  old  Mother  Mutch  of 
Stepney.  She's  sold  herself  to 
the  devil;  but  the  bargain  was, 
that  when  the  old  un  wanted  her 
he  was  to  fetch  her  out  of  her  bed 
at  midnight,  and  that  time  to  be 
put  off  as  long  as  she  could  get  a 
child  who  had  not  yet  shed  its 
milk-teeth  to  be  her  companion. 
She  could  roll  in  money  if  she 
liked ;  and  she  is  under  a  promise 
to  leave  it  all  to  that  little  girl 
when  her  time  comes.  It  is  to 
stave  off  that  time  that  she  never 
sleeps  in  her  bed  of  nights,  but 
wanders  about  London  from  dark 
till  daylight  with  the  little  child 
with  her."  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  asked  the  coffee- 
stall  keeper. 

'  What  did  Mother  Mutch  say 
the  next  time  she  came  V I  asked. 

'  She  never  came  after  that  time 
when  she  saw  the  man  wink, 
which  /think  looks  black  against 
her.  At  all  events  I've  got  her 
down  as  a  witch  in  the  characters 
Tm  trying  to  get  together  for  the 
wolume,  and  diance  it.  But  the 
very  oddest  experience  I  ever  did 
have  since  I  have  kept  a  stall  of 
nights  was — ' 

But  at  that  moment  a  cabman 
drove  up  with  two  tipsy  gentle- 
men who  required  refi^eshment, 
and  I  made  the  occasion  an  excuse 
for  bidding  good-bye  to  the  man 
of  midni^t  spectres,  at  the  same 
time  wishing  him  luck  in  his  lite- 
rary enterprise  should  he  ever 
launch  it 
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DiOK  Osborne  was  not  exactly 
fortunate  in  his  nniyeisity  career, 
which  is  a  euphemieni  for  saying 
that  it  was  everything  the  reverse. 
He  spent  all  his  money,  he  wasted 
all  his  time,  he  was  reprimanded, 
he  was  rusticated,  he  was  plucked. 
It  hecame  an  open  question  in 
the  mind  of  Richard  whether  he 
should  enlist  in  the  army  or  drive 
a  hansom.  Fortunately  a  third 
course  was  indicated  to  him  by  a 
friend  —  he  might  turn  private 
tutor.  I  once  heard  of  a  man 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  was  saved  from  it  by 
the  following  ingenious  plan : 
he  advertised  for  pupils  at  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  got  a  dozen 
of  them.  People  thought  that  if 
such  a  price  was  asked  something 
good  must  surely  be  imparted. 
The  advertisement,*which  a  Mend 
of  Dick's  brought  to  him,  stated 
that  a  private  tutor  was  wanted 
to  prepare  a  young  gentleman  for 
matriculation  and  the  previous 
examination  at  an  English  uni- 
versity. Kow  it  was  quite  true 
that  Dick  Osborne  had  been 
ploughed  for  Greats,  but  then  no- 
body could  deny  that  he  had  pass- 
ed prosperously  through  Smalls. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  plough- 
ed for  Greats  was  not  one  which 
he  was  bound  to  obtrude  upon 
public  attention.  The  decision 
of  the  matter  virtually  rested  with 
the  young  gentleman  himself,  who, 
being  greatly  pleased  with  some 
traits  in  Dick's  character  which 
had  not  been  equally  pleasing  to 
Dick's  academic  superiors,  insisted 
on  having  Mr.  Osborne,  and  no- 
body else,  for  his  private  tutor. 
It  was  true  that  Dick  knew  next 


to  nothing,  but,  as  his  pupil  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  tiie  mental 
superiority  ultimately  rested  with 
Dick. 

The  tutor  and  pupil  went  down 
to  Wingfield  Hall  The  odd  thing 
was  that  Wingfield  Hall  did  not 
belong  to  the  pupil,  but  to  his  sis- 
ter. The  brother  had  a  hall  of 
his  own  with  ever  so  much  shoot- 
ing, but  being  a  minor  it  was  let 
off  to  some  Leeds  manufisicturer. 
The  father  had  married  a  lady 
with  a  large  landed  estate,  which 
was  settled  on  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage.  There  was 
only  one  child,  a  girl,  who  became 
an  heiress,  as  her  mother  had  been 
an  heiress  before  her.  It  was  of 
course  only  very  gradually  that 
the  exact  bearings  of  things  be- 
came known  to  young  Osborne.  I 
must  also  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  when  the  fact  became  known 
to  Mr.  Osborne,  instead  of  stimu- 
lating any  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  heiress-hunting,  it  had  a  directly 
contrary  effect.  Dick  rightly  con- 
sidered that  grapes  of  this  kind 
hung  a  good  deal  beyond  his 
reach,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  limit  himself  to  the 
legitimate  enjoyments  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  for  his  lines  had  cer- 
tainly fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
places.  His  pupil  was  a  very  back- 
ward delicate  lad ;  and  as  he  had 
the  fiaculty  of  forgetting  every- 
thing as  fast  as  he  learned  it^  no 
early  date  could  be  assigned  to  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Osborne's  ser- 
vices. He  had  already  continued 
at  Wingfield  Hall  for  a  twelve- 
month when  certain  circumstances 
arose  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
The  real  mistress  of  the  Hall  was 
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hardly  its  nominal  mistress ;  for 
an  active  aunt  bore  sway,  and  had 
done  so  lor  years.  Lucy  Harlowe 
was  a  quiet,  imaginative,  retiring, 
simple-hearted  girl,  who,  wrapt 
up  in  her  own  quiet  ways  and  ac- 
customed to  leave  everything  to 
her  energetic  and  self- asserting 
aunt,  against  whose  yoke,  however, 
she  occasionally  felt  inclined  to 
rebel,  hardly  asserted  or  even 
realised  her  true  position.  A  gen- 
tleman is  almost  a  necessity  in  a 
household,  and,  beyond  his  tutorial 
duties,  Mr.  Osborne  made  himself 
useful  in  a  variety  of  ways  which 
were  sources  of  interest  and  occu- 
pation to  himself.  He  looked 
after  the  horses,  he  kept  the  gar- 
dener and  coachman  in  order,  he 
had  a  keen  eye  for  plantations 
and  preserves,  and  in  company 
with  his  pupil  he  did  a  good  deal 
of  fishing  and  shooting.  Indeed 
these  were  very  properly  regarded 
as  essential  points  in  young  Har- 
lowe's  education,  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fit  him  for  that  future 
destiny  in  life  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  adorn.  So  Dick  was 
quiet,  harmless,  and  happy  as  a 
general  rule,  though  a  little  weak- 
brained,  as  might  be  conjectured 
&om  his  history,  and  with  a  whole 
store  of  susceptibilities  and  sensi- 
tivenesses. His  natural  tendency 
would  have  been  to  flirt  with  Lucy 
Harlowe,  whom  he  really  liked 
very  much ;  but  he  had  spent  his 
little  all,  and  looked  with  dismay 
on  any  chance  that  would  drive 
him  £rom  his  warm  comer  into 
the  cold  of  the  outer  world.  In  the 
shooting  season  various  gentlemen 
came  to  join  in  the  Wingfield 
shootings;  for  the  aunt  rightly 
considered  that  the  society  of 
country  gentlemen  was  a  proper 
thing  for  her  nephew,  and  would 
probably  provide  a  befitting  hus- 
band for  her  niece.  The  aunt, 
with  all  her  imperiousness,  was 
an  honest  woman,  and  wished  to 
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do  her  duty  according  to  her 
lights.  The  gentlemen  came,  two 
gentlemen  especially.  Squire  Dor- 
rington  and  Major  Fitzpatrick, 
who  liked  the  shooting,  the  lunch 
in  the  preseryps,  the  late  dinner. 
They  were  rather  puzzled  and 
jealous  about  Dick  Osborne's  po- 
sition in  the  household.  He  was 
only  the  tutor ;  but  then  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  discovered 
that  he  was  something  more  be- 
sides. These  gentlemen  had  found 
out  that  Osborne  was  a  simple- 
hearted  fellow,  and  had  resolved 
to  *draw'  him  for  their  own  behoof 
and  satisfaction. 

They  were  two  very  artful 
men,  the  Major  and  the  Squire. 
They  sat  in  the  smoking-room, 
going  in  respectively  for  sherry- 
and-seltzer  and  for  brandy-and- 
soda.  The  pupil,  not  over-strong, 
had  been  ordered  to  bed  by  the 
aunt  hours  before. 

They  were  both  of  them  clever 
gentlemanly  fellows  in  their  way. 
Dick  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind 
of  awe  of  them.  They  were  hand- 
some, he  was  not ;  clever,  he  was 
not;  dressed  in  the  very  best  style, 
he  was  not;  thoroughly  men  of 
the  world,  he  was  not ;  plenty  of 
money  in  their  pockets,  which  was 
certainly  not  the  case  with  him. 
They  made  him  partake  of  the 
brandy-and-soda,  they  made  him 
partake  of  the  sherry-and- seltzer. 
Dick  became  slightly  exdted.  His 
imagination  took  a  broader  range. 

*  You're  very  much  in  clover 
here,  Mr.  Eichard  Osborne,'  said 
the  Major. 

'  It  does  very  well  for  a  stop- 
gap,' answered  Mr.  Hichard.  '  I 
must  do  something  till  I  can  take 
my  degree  and  get  called  to  the 
bar.' 

This  was  Osborne's  professed 
object  in  life,  but  he  was  himself 
giving  up  belief  in  it. 

*  You're  a  clever  dog,'  said  the 
Major. 
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'And  he's  a  deep  dog,  too/ 
said  the  Squire.  ^  What  a  capital 
plan  for  a  fellow  to  get  shut  up 
with  Lucy  Harlowe,  to  pretend  to 
be  a  tutor  to  her  brother!  Why 
that  gives  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  every  day  of  your  life ! 
What  wouldn't  some  of  us  give 
to  have  a  chance  like  that  ¥ 

Dick  was  astonished  to  hear 
such  deep  designs  imputed  to  him. 
He  felt  that  it  was  something  like 
profanation,  however,  that  such  a 
conversation  should  go  on  in  the 
sanctuary  of  that  home.  He 
admired  her,  but  he  admired  her 
like  the  Victoria  Eegia  in  the  con- 
servatory, pond,  or  the  vesper  star 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
yond sea  and  air. 

He  hastened  to  assure  his  new 
Mends  of  the  perfect  rectitude 
and  straightforwardness  of  his 
views  and  intentions. 

*  But  it  would  be  very  nice  if 
you  could  come  in  and  hang  up 
your  hat  in  the  hall  as  the  master 
of  everything — the  house  and 
the  grounds  and  the  young 
lady.' 

In  this  remark  the  metropoli- 
tan Major  was  only  reproducing 
his  own  state  of  mind.  He  was 
tired  of  those  small  rooms  in 
Jermyn-street,  though  backed  up 
with  a  couple  of  clubs.  It  would 
be  very  sweet  to  have  a  pied  a 
terre  in  the  country,  especially  if 
it  took  the  shape  of  a  real  hall 
with  a  rent-roll  of  three  good 
farms  to  back  it. 

The  Squire  had  his  estate,  but 
only  a  squire  can  understand  the 
loveliness  of  annexing  the  next 
estate  and  enclosing  them  both  in 
a  ring-fence.  The  joy  of  annexing 
the  young  woman  would  be  no- 
thing in  comparison. 

*  Have  you  ever  tried  it  on  with 
her  f  said  the  Major.  *  Ah,  Mr. 
Dick,  Mr.  Dick  Osborne,  you  are 
a  deep  fellow  1  You  university 
men  are  the  fellows  to  get  on  with 


the  ladies.  You  beat  us  Eag-and- 
Famish  fellows  hollow.' 

Dick  blushed  a  radiant  blush. 
The  character  of  a  deep  dog  was 
one  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

*  Well,  I  say  just  what  I  think,* 
said  the  Squire.  'She's  a  very 
nice  young  woman,  and  any  fellow 
might  do  worse  than  bo  tied  up  to 
her,  especially  when  Wingfield 
Hall  is  to  be  part  of  the  bargain.' 

Dick  thought  she  certainly  was 
a  nice  young  woman,  one  of  the 
nicest  ladies  whom  he  had  ever 
met  in  his  career.  To  give  him 
his  due,  he  really  thought  more  of 
the  young  lady  than  he  did  of  the 
old  haU. 

A  notion  was  put  into  Dick's 
honest  head  which  had  never 
deliberately  found  place  there  be- 
fore. He  thought  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  fall  in  love  with  Lucy 
Harlowe.  That  might  be  agreed 
on  all  hands.  Great  swells  as 
might  be  the  Squire  and  the 
Major,  they  could  not  make  a 
better  match.  His  cheek  tingled 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  match. 
But  however  easy  it  might  be  to 
fall  in  love  with  Lucy,  the  diffi- 
culty remained  of  making  Lucy 
fall  in  love  with  him. 

'The  fact  of  it  is,'  said  the 
designing  Major,  who  liked  no- 
thing better  than  to  befool  a  fellow 
and  play  a  practical  joke,  a  taste 
derived  from  early  army  days,— 
'  the  fact  of  it  is  that  the  girl's 
•half  spoony  on  you  already.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Dorrington?*  he 
asked  his  neighbour. 

Dorrington  caught  the  cue  at 
once. 

•  Think  it  f  he  exclaimed ;  *  why, 
to  any  fellow  who  knows  a  bit 
of  life,  the  thing  is  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff.  I  have  seen  something 
of  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  time, 
and  nobody  could  mistake  it.' 

Now  both  the  Squire  and  the 
Major  had  some  touch  of  selfish- 
ness at  the  bottom  of  this  chaff. 
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When  a  man  is  his  own  centre  of 
the  nniveise  (and  this  is  so  with 
most  of  ns),  it  is  impossible  that 
the  case  should  be  otherwise. 
The  Major  had  seriously  deter- 
mined that  he  would  have  a  'go  in' 
for  the  heiress.  But  he  had  the 
wit  to  keep  his  own  counsel  from 
both  the  other  men.  The  idea 
b^an  to  loom  before  his  eyes  that 
he  would  get  Dick  Osborne  to  pro- 
pose, if  he  could.  That  Dick  could 
possibly  be  accepted  did  not  enter 
his  mind  for  a  moment.  He  made 
no  doubt  that  Dick  would  be 
tamed  out  of  the  house  at  once. 
Senre  him  right  for  his  impudence. 
That  Dick  might  be  utterly  ruined 
formed  no  part  of  his  calculations. 
The  Major  knew  that  there  was 
danger  in  proximity,  and  he 
thought  he  would  remove  the 
young  gentleman,  of  whose  pre- 
sence he  greatly  disapproved. 

Mr.  Dorrington  had  also  his 
ideas.  He  had  truly  interpreted 
the  Major^s  wink,  and  thought  he 
saw  his  way  into  a  practical  joke. 
Wlien  the  young  lady  had  thrown 
off  a  rubbishy  proposal,  she 
would  better  be  able  to  appreciate 
a  proposal  of  the  right  sort. 

In  poetry  and  fiction  we  have 
memorable  instances  of  tutors 
marrying  heiresses.  This  is  the 
case  in  Currer  Bell's  Shirley,  This 
is  the  case  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
Lady  Geraldtne^  I  do  not  know 
if  honest  Eichard  Osborne  was 
acquainted  with  these  precedents. 
They  might  have  given '  him  a 
gleam  of  encouragement.  But  I 
suppose  these  things  happen  much 
more  frequently  in  fable  than  in 
reality.  Dick  might  have  been 
ready  enough  to  propose  if  he 
had  the  least  tangible  basis  to  go 
upon. 

'The  fieust  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Osborne/  said  the  Major,  *  you're 
afraid.' 

Now  Dick  Osborne  belonged 
to  just  that   bull-dog    order  of 


Englishmen  to  whom  the  words 
'You're  afraid,'  especially  when 
coming  from  a  miHtary  man,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing, 
are  simply  maddening. 

'  You  can't  deny  that  you're 
fond  of  the  young  woman,'  said 
the  Squire  judicidly,  lighting  up 
his  cigar. 

Dick  hardly  knew  lus  own 
mind ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
deny  the  soft  impeachment. 

*  Then  why  don't  you  tell  her 
so,  like  a  man  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
Major's  about  right  when  he  says 
you're  afraid.' 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  making  her 
an  offer  if  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,'  said  Dick. 

'  Lay  you  a  pony  you  don't  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  that's 
twenty-five  skiv.' 

*  Done  with  you,'  said  Dick. 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  mixture 
of  motives ;  bravado,  a  false  shame 
of  not  shrinking  from  a  money- 
bet,  and  perhaps  some  allowance 
for  soda-and- brandy,  might  be 
among  the  elements  of  this  sudden 
determination. 

Accordingly  Dick  sat  down  to 
concoct  his  letter.  His  friends 
would  have  given  him  every 
assistance,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
decided  to  trust  entirely  to  hia 
own  swimming,  and  not  to  any 
corks  or  bladders  that  might  be 
devised  for  him.   Thus  he  wrote : 

*  Dear  Miss  Harlowe,  or  rather 
dearest  Miss  Harlowe,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so, — Although  I 
am  only  a  poor  man,  and  your 
brother's  tutor,  I  am  a  human 
being,  and  cannot  help  falling  in 
love  with  you.  My  family  is  as 
old  a  &mily  as  any,  and  at  school 
and  college  I  was  thought  as  good 
a  fellow  as  any  other  fellow.  I 
think  I  could  make  you  happy. 
I  would  strive  very  hard  to  do  so. 
So  will  you  marry 

'ElOHARD   OSBOBNEt' 
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Dick  thought  this  way  of  finish- 
ing was  a  great  literary  master- 
£troke.  He  was  very  shy  of  show- 
ing the  letter  to  the  men,  but 
they  insisted  that  on  the  terms  of 
the  bet  they  had  a  clear  right  to 
see  that  a  direct  intelligible  offer 
was  really  made.  So  Osborne 
showed  them  the  la3t  line,  which 
was  of  course  sufficient  for  aU 
practical  purposes. 

'That's  all  straight,'  said  one 
man. 

*  That's  the  direct  tip,'  said  the 
other. 

The  next  question  that  arose 
was,  how  was  the  letter  to  be  de- 
livered? and  how  was  it  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  that  it  had 
been  delivered  1  But  just  at  this 
moment  there  was  a  light  step  by 
the  door,  which  being  a  little 
ajar  disclosed  the  lithe  figure  of 
Florence,  the  handsome  lady's- 
maid. 

*  O  Florence,  you're  wanted 
here.  There's  something  for  you 
to  do,'  said  the  Major.  *Mr. 
Qfibome  will  tell  you  what  it  is.' 

Florence  came  demurely  into 
the  room,  not  unwilling  to  obtain 
^ome  little  portion  of  admiration 
from  the  three  gentlemen.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  Florences. 

*  It  is  only  something  that  I 
^ave  to  give  Miss  Harlowe.  Please 
let  her  have  it.' 

*  Take  care  to  put  it  on  her 
dressing-table,  that  she  may  find 
it  when  she  goes  to  bed,'  said  the 
Major. 

Florence  stretched  out  her  hand 
for  letter,  or  parcel,  or  anything 
•else  that  the  article  might  be; 
but  Kichard  Osborne  felt  wonder- 
fully reluctant  to  give  it  up.  He 
felt  like  a  man  who  was  about 
to  clear  a  chasm  or  leap  from  the 
rock  into  the  sea. 

*  Out  with  it,  old  man,'  said  the 
Major. 

*  The  longer  you  look  at  it,  the 
l^ss  you'll  like  it,'  said  the  other. 


A  neglected  poet  of  the  last 
century  has  spoken  of  a  hero 

*  Who,  without  butt  or  t/y, 
Jamp'd  into  the  sea  from  off  the  cliJff^.* 

But  Dick  was  not  that  hero. 
The  whole  enormity  of  that  pro- 
ceeding came  vividly  before  his 
mind.  He  had  far  better  lose  those 
twenty-five  sovereigns.  Yes,  he 
could  touch  his  quarter's  stipend, 
and  it  would  be  that  exactly. 
What,  then,  about  the  outlyipg 
tics  1  For  I  need  hardly  say  that 
Dick  was  just  the  sort  of  good 
fellow  who  lives  in  a  chronic  state 
of  outlying  tics.  With  the  receipt 
of  the  quarter's  stipend  he  would 
bid  farewell  to  any  further  quar- 
terly stipends,  at  least  from  this 
source.  Above  all,  what  would  be 
Miss  Harlowe's  feelings  if  she  ever 
learned  that  she  had  thus  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  bet  of  this 
sort  1 

He  had  handed  forth  the  fatal 
letter  in  an  irresolute  way.  The 
Major  had  quickly  caught  it  from 
his  grasp  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  waiting-maid. 

*  Here,  Florence  ;  look  sharp 
and  take  it  up- stairs,  and  lay  it  on 
the  dressing-table.' 

Florence  saw  there  was  some 
fun  going.  She  gave  a  laugh 
of  glee,  and  bounded  up-stairs. 
Bichard  rose  from  his  seat  and 
bounded  after  her.  Then  the 
Squire  caught  hold  of  his  coat- 
tail.  The  coat-tail  might  probably 
have  given  way,  but  the  Major 
laid  firm  grasp  upon  his  arm.  In 
the  mean  time  Florence  entered 
her  mistress's  room,  and,  just  show- 
ing herself  on  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, disappeared  in  the  penetralia 
of  the  mansion. 

'  Poor  Richard' — for  he  might 
well  appropriate  to  himself  the 
title  of  that  historical  personage — 
felt  positively  sick  and  ill.  He 
was  not  sorry  when  the  Mcgor  and 
the  Squire,  with  all  sorts  of  grins 
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and  grimaces,  took  their  leave  for 
the  night. 

Poor  Dick  could  hardly  rest. 
He  took  a  turn  in  the  grounds, 
threading  the  shrubbery  and 
pacing  the  lawn.  He  watdied  the 
light  in  her  room;  he  watched 
her  figure  moving  before  the  blind. 
At  last  the  light  was  extinguished 
and  he  went  indoors.  He  went  in- 
doors, but  not  to  sleep;  he  tossed 
about  restlessly.  He  really  thought 
that  he  had  done  for  himself.  He 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  very  com- 
fortable quarters  where  he  was  so 
pleasantly  ensconced  from  the 
cares  of  life.  But  I  must  do  Dick 
the  justice  of  saying  that  this  was 
not  the  primary  consideration. 
Dick  had  worked  himself  into  a 
sort  of  fever.  He  was  seriously  in 
love,  or  thought  he  was  seriously 
in  love.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life  he  beg^n  to  com- 
pose some  poetry.  It  is  a  curious 
psychological  fjEuct  that  the  love- 
fever  quickens  the  mind,  and 
makes  dull  people  quite  intellec- 
tual for  the  time  being.  Theirs  is 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  fable 
of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  Cymon 
wrote  in  that  thorough  state  of 
despair  which  is  so  congenial  for 
the  production  of  poetry. 

'The  meanest  hind  that  ploughs  the  lea 
To-night  is  crown'd  in  dreams  of 
bliss; 
Bat  love's  bright  gaze  is  not  for  me, 
And  not  for  me  affection's  kiss. 

Enough  that  I  alone  should  sigh, 

And   muse   o'er  pleasures  banish'd 
past, 

And  watch  with  an  unquiet  eye 

TiU  the  grey  sky  is  flush'd  at  last.' 

These  are  some  of  the  very 
egotistical  lines.  They  are  not  so 
very  bad,  I  am  inclined  to  main- 
tain; but  then  Dick  threw  into 
this  one  supreme  effort  all  the 
poetry  of  a  life-time. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  bed- 
rooms that  night  at  the  Hall.  All 
assembled  at  a  late  breakfast 
next  morning,  and    one  or  two 


slightly  curious  glances  were  inter- 
changed between  the  Major  and 
the  Squire.  Lucy  Harlowe  re- 
tained, however,  her  usual  quiet 
impassive  attitude,  except  that 
perhaps  her  dark  eyelashes  shaded 
her  cheek  a  little  more  demurely 
that  morning.  The  visitors,  afte» 
their  breakfast,  smoked  their 
cigars,  and  dawdled  about  the 
kennels,  and  then  rode  off  in 
different  directions.  Eichard  Os- 
borne kept  himself  extremely  quiet 
that  day,  and  applied  himself  to 
his  pupil  with  great  assiduity. 
The  thought  occurred  to  *him„ 
should  he  write  a  note  and  recall 
that  former  one,  and  beg  pardon^ 
and  ask  that  the  whole  matter 
of  his  unfortunate  mistake  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion  ?  But  some- 
how Dick  resolved  that  this  should 
not  be  the  case.  He  had  crossed 
the  Eubicon,  he  had  burned  his 
boats,  he  had  dared  the  giddy  leap, 
he  had  trusted  his  last  coin  to  the 
throw  of  the  dice,  he  had  done 
whatever  is  most  desperate  in  the 
annals  of  desperation.  He  would 
wait  quietly.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
young  lady,  for  that  chaperoning 
aunt  was  vigilant  enough.  But 
the  chance  would  come,  and  indeed 
at  any  moment  Florence  the  wait- 
ing-maid might  bring  him  a  note 
in  answer  to  his  own. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
The  chance  soon  came.  The  aunt 
was  not  coming  down  to  dinner* 
She  was  rather  fatigued  with  en- 
tertaining visitors,  and  had  slight- 
ly over-eaten  herself  with  very 
high  game.  So  Dick  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  drawiug-room^ 
in  the  mixed  lights  of  twilight 
and  firelight.  To  him  enters 
Lucy,  who  goes  straight  up  to 
him  and  lays  her  hand  on  his,  and 
looks  earnestly  at  him,  and  says  : 

'Eichard — Mr.  Osborne — did 
you  really  mean  that  letter  V 

The  moment  of  moments  was 
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come  !  Eichard  Osborne  threw 
to  the  winda  any  thought  of 
backing  out  of  the  tranaaction. 

'I  do  indeed,  Lucy;  I  cannot 
help  myself.  I  love  yon  with  all 
my  heart.' 

*  0  Bichard,'  aaid  the  girl, 
'yon  are  so  kind  and  good  and 
clever.  It  is  very  ailly  of  me,  bnt 
I  conld  not  help  thinking  a  good 
deal  of  yon  for  a  long  time.' 

It  is  unnoceaaary  to  cairy  on 
the  conversation  beyond  this 
point.  Things  were  manifestly 
tending  in  one  direction.  The 
annt  did  not  quite  like  it,  but 
Mies  Harlowe  was  her  own  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  aunt  thought  it 
judicious  to  give  way.  ^Tien 
the  engagement  was  made  public, 
the  M^or  sent  his  cheque  for 
twenty-five  pounds  to  Dick  Os- 
borne, and  it  came  in  handy. 

'  How  on  earth  did  such  a  girl 
as  LncyHarlowe  manage  to  accept 


Dick  Osbornef  80  asked  the 
Major  and  the  Squire,  with  deep 
feelings  of  indignation ;  and  so 
have  asked  many  others.  Itiaone 
of  those  things  which  no  fellow 
can  understand.  Thoi^h  the  M^ 
jor  paid  the  twenty-five  pounds 
honourably,  it  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  pills  which  he  ever 
had  to  swallow.  Certainly  Mr. 
Bichard  Osborne'  gained  consi- 
derably by  the  transaction;  but 
he  made  a  good  husband,  a  good 
iather,  a  good  squire,  and  fioally 
a  good  member  of  parliament. 

Squire  Dorrington  is  married 
now.  I  am  afraid  that  his  wife  has 
told  the  wife  of  Squire  Oabonie 
all  about  the  matter  of  the  bet. 
AIbo  I  am  afraid  that,  though 
nominally  the  best  of  neighbours, 
Squire  Dorrington  voted  against 
Squire  Osborne  at  the  last  general 
election  under  the  covei  of  the 
ballot. 


FROM  LONDON  BRIDGE  STATION  TO  CANNON- 
STREET. 

Bt  Onb  who  has  madb  thb  Joubnbt. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Pbrchance  tbrough  wreaths  of  Channel  spiaj 

I  may  have  seen  the  dawning  day ; 

Or  may  have  dieam*d  my  morning  dream 

By  troubled  Medway's  broadening  stream ; 

Or  by  white  roads,  through  cornfields  riven, 

My  stout  gray  cob  I  may  have  driven 

To  lonely  station  'mong  the  hops 

Of  Squire  Callow,  wise  in  crops ; 

Or  may  a  little  botamsing, 

This  morning,  when  the  sun  was  rising, 

Have  done  beneath  the  box  or  beeches 

On  Surrey  hills ;  or  ripening  peaches, 

That  bashful  glow'd  in  high-wall'd  garden, 

I  may  have  pluck'd  at  Chart  or  Harden. — 

It  matters  not — My  train  is  due 

At  London  Bridge  ten  twenty-two, 

And  now  'tis  ten  eighteen,  and  we 

Already  snifif  sweet  Bermondsey. 

In  bark  and  tan  our  senses  revel. 

And  now  we're  on  the  Higher  Level; 

And  now  we  rush  by  chimney-pots ; 

And  now  we  pass  familiar  plots 

Of  market-gaidens,  shrinking  smaller 

While  factory  shafts  each  day  grow  taller. 

And  now  the  many  lines  converge. 

And  careful  drivers  onward  uige 

The  pantinff  engines,  and  the  shrieking 

Grows  shriller.    All  the  air  is  reeking 

With  boiling  glue  and  tar  and  steam. 

While  deafening  whistles  puff  and  scream. 

Exact  to  time,  amongst  this  din. 

Here's  London  Bridge ;  and  crowds  rush  in 

And  crowds  rush  out     And  now  the  station 

Again  we  leave,  our  destination 

The  City,  on  the  other  side 

Of  Father  Thames.    There !  see  where  ride 

The  masts  within  the  mighty  Pool ! 

Ah,  like  an  urchin  £resh  from  school, 

At  sight  of  London  once  again 

My  old  heart  beats,  and  my  dull  brain 

Grows  sharper.     In  my  wrinkled  wrist 

The  quick  pulse  throbs.     O,  I  have  miss'd 
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You,  City  I    Yet  my  partneis  say, 
'  Why  can't  the  old  man  keep  away, 
And  Bciatch  his  little  bit  of  land, 
Or  play  with  babies  on  the  sand  ? 
We  want  him  not ;  let  him  retire.' 
For,  though  they  may  conceal  their  ire 
And  ever  blandly  to  me  speak, 
They  grudge  my  coming  once  a  week. 

0  London,  when  my  hair  was  brown 
For  thee  I  left  my  warm  tuck'd-down 
On  winter-mornings  while  'twas  dark, 
As  well  beseem'd  a  junior  clerk. 

Jack  Graves  and  I,  two  smart  young  sparks, 
What  games  we  had — what  larks !  what  larks ! 

1  still  remember  one  day  how — 
Well,  well,  that  interests  no  one  now  ! 
And  there  were  Jobson,  Jones,  and  Lowe — 
All  dead  and  buried  years  ago. 

0  London,  when  my  hair  was  gray 
With  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
Li  you  I  fought  the  hard-won  fight 
Of  business-life,  and  toil'd  for  right 
To  prosperous  home  and  honour'd  age 
And  record  on  the  civic  page ; 

And  can  I,  now  my  locks  are  few, 

Ko  love,  O  City,  hiave  for  you. 

The  place  where  I,  'mongst  hopes  and  fears^ 

Have  spent  my  fifty  working  years  ? 

Ko,  rather  would  that  I  were  fated 

Within  your  bounds  to  be  cremated ; 

Or  that,  in  soft-lined  Hayden  basket, 

1  might  repose  my  worn-out  casket 

In  that  still  green  and  hallo w'd  ground 
Beside  St.  Saviour's,  where  the  sound 
Of  rushing  trains  would  never  cease. 
There  could  I  lay  me  down  in  peace ; 
While  one  who  knew  me,  as  he  pass'd 
Upon  his  daily  way,  and  cast 
His  eye  below,  might  oft  exclaim, 
*  Ah,  there  lies  poor  old  What's-his-name  !* 
There  oft  at  eve  St.  Saviour's  chimes 
Would  mingle  with  the  hurried  rhymes 
Of  piston-stroke  and  flying  wheel 
(Like  airy  treble-notes  that  steal 
Above  a  bass  of  rapid  measure) ; 
There  might  I,  in  my  endless  leisure, 
Kehearse  old  stories  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  ne'er  again  be  deem'd  a  bore. 
For  though  a  man  of  many  cares. 
Of  bills  and  discount,  stocks  and  shares, 
And  versed  in  all  the  devious  ways 
That  commerce  takes  in  these  last  days ; 
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Yet  through  my  life,  mid  stonn  or  shine, 
I  ne'er  have  heen  a  Philistine 
In  toto ;  but  have  kept  my  mind 
Open  to  such  things  as  combined 
The  Past  and  Present ;  and  such  light 
As  I  could  gain  from  good  Charles  Knight, 
That  London-lover,  have  expended 
Upon  this  little  route,  now  ended 
At  Cannon-street,  within  the  City. 
Would  you,  then,  listen  to  a  ditty 
That  once  I  made,  when  home  returning, 
By  this  same  line,  while  bright  was  burning 
A  summer-sunset,  and  the  Thames 
Was  fleck'd  about  with  living  gems 
Of  rosy  light?    'Tisofatime 
When  no  bridge  was,  my  little  rhyme 
Tells ;  and  to  some  who  by  this  road 
Of  iron  come,  and  many  a  load 
Of  business  bring  or  bear  away 
Upon  their  journey  twice  a  day, 
Its  lines  may  help  that  load  to  lighten, 
May  serve  a  weary  mile  to  brighten, 
May  link  them  to  the  long  gone-by 
Of  this  great  City's  infancy. 
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The  beaatifnl  cracifonn  chnrch  of  St.  Saviour's,  Soathwark,  now  so  f amiluur  to  all 
who  tiBTd  by  the  Soath-Eastem  Railway  from  London  Bridge  to  Cannon-street  Station, 
belonged  to  the  Angnstinian  CSanons  np  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries, 
and  was  anciently  known  as  St.  Marie  Overie.  *•  This  chnrch,  or  some  other  in  the 
place  thereof,*  wntes  John  Stow,  *  was  of  old  time,  lon^  before  the  Conquest,  an  house 
of  sisters  fonnded  by  a  maiden  named  Mary.*  There  is  no  map  of  London  so  old  as 
not  to  contain  the  tower  and  pinnacles  of  this  venerable  building.  The  following 
legend  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Father  Lmsted,  the  last  Prior  of  St  Marie's. 

Pbologite  :  London  Bridge,  1876. 

Under  the  arches  the  tide  runs  strong 

(Faintly  are  heard  St.  Saviour's  chimes); 

Over  the  arches  the  whole  day  long 

Hurries  unceasing  a  changing  throng, 

The  grinding  of  wheels  is  its  evensong. 
Drowning  St.  Saviour's  music 

Golden  the  sun  on  the  City  falls 

(Over  the  river  the  sweet  hells  come), 

Touching  the  hridges,  the  spires,  the  halls; 

Greeting  with  glory  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's ; 

Warming  the  coldness  of  gray  prison-walls ; 
Lighting  St  Saviour's  helfiry. 

Out  of  the  City  the  thousands  pour 

(Heard  you  not  then  St.  Saviour's  chimes?)^ 
Out  from  the  hank,  from  the  mart,  the  store — 
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Crowding  ihe  river,  the  bridge,  the  shore ; 
Homeward  they  hasten,  their  day*8  work  o'er. 
Hear  what  the  bells  are  ringing  ! 

*  Centuries  long  our  pinnacles  gra/ 

(This  is  the  song  of  St  Saviour's  chimes) 
'  Have  watch'd  the  Bridge  as  we  watch  to-day ; 
Have  seen  Old  London  grow  and  decay, 
And  New  arise ;  now  we  point  yon  away — 

Away  to  its  misty  beginning.' 

The  Legend. 

*LoDg  ago,  before  any  bridge  was  bailded  across  the  Thames,  was  there  a  ferry.' 

Old  Chronicle. 

'  Ah,  woe  is  me  1    The  boat  is  gone ; 

The  night  comes  on  full  fast ; 
The  Thames  is  broad,  the  tide  is  strong. 

And  cannot  be  o'er-pass*d  I 

Two  score  of  miles  through  woodland  roads 

Knee-deep  in  mud  Pve  sped  ; 
And  fain  within  fair  London's  walls 

This  night  would  lay  my  head. 

Woe  worth  the  day !     I  cannot  swim 

Across  that  murky  tide, 
And  ne'er  a  man  of  mortal  mould 

Might  bridge  that  river  wide. 

So  I^  bereft  of  board  and  bed, 

Must  wander  like  a  ghost 
On  Suythh*8*  banks  the  live-long  night, 

Along  this  doleful  coast.' 

The  traveller  by  the  boat-house  stood. 

And  look'd  about  him  well ; 
With  wicked  words  he  bann'd  his  fate — 

With  words  we  may  not  tell. 

And  as  he  gaped  and  glower'd  about. 

By  chance  he  there  espied 
The  boatman's  daughter,  fair  to  see. 

Sweet-faced  and  bashful-eyed. 

*  0  maiden,'  cried  he,  '  help  a  wight 

Much  tossed  up  and  down ; 
And  pray  your  father  that  he  may 
Him  ferry  to  yon  town.' 

*  Now  wit  you  well,  fair  sir,'  she  said, 

*  I  fain  would  help  you  so ; 
But  father  is  a  careful  man,    . 

And  loud  the  night  winds  blow. 

*  Bujftki,  Surrey. 
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But  yet,  methinks,  althougli  'tis  late 

And  dark  and  rough  and  cold, 
He  would  you  cany  if  you'd  turn 

Your  sUver  into  gold. 

I  trow  it  is  a  deadly  sin 

To  seek  this  poor  world's  pelf; 
Alas,  my  fiither  loves  his  gains 

More  than  he  loves  himself. 

Yet  richer  than  an  alderman 

My  father  is,'  quoth  she ; 
'  And  hath  he  neither  chick  nor  child 

In  all  the  world,  save  me.' 

Now  as  these  twain  in  converse  were, 

The  hoatman  did  arrive ; 
Who,  when  he  heard  the  traveller's  case, 

Did  hard  his  bargain  drive. 

But  well  content  the  young  man  went ; 

'  For/  said  he,  *  though  this  Charon 
A  miser  be,  his  daughter  is 

Sweet  as  a  rose  of  Sharon. 

Nor  are  her  youth  and  piety 

And  beauty  all  her  charms ; 
0,  wealth  she'll  have  when  he  doth  lie 

In  Mother  Earth's  cold  arms.' 

And  so  it  was  that  traveller 

Full  often  from  that  eve 
Did  Mary  Overs  speak  unto. 

Without  her  feither's  leave. 

And  though  within  a  convent's  walls 

The  maiden  had  been  school'd. 
Yet  had  her  heart  one  tender  part, 

And  that  her  lover  ruled. 

Now  day  by  day  old  Over's  greed 
.  Grows  greater ;  and  each  night 
He  reckons  up  his  gain,  until 
His  sleep  forsakes  him  quite. 

Nor  yet  to  gain  alone  he  plans. 

But  how  to  save  he  tries ; 
And  as  he  restless  turns  about 

A  scheme  he  doth  devise  : — 

*  Were  I  but  dead,  my  men  must  fast 

Three  days ;  whereby  I  should 
Much  spending  save  in  provender. 

Alack,  how  dear  is  food  !' 

Miserly  thought  breeds  miserly  deed — 
Quick-springing  crop  from  poisonous  seed. 
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Maiy  Overs,  with  all  her  beauty, 
All  her  wit  and  filial  duty, 
Cannot  turn  him,  though  she  tries. 
Se«,  like  a  corpse,  outstretched  he  lies  ! 
White  the  sheet  that  covers  his  frame, 
White  the  grave-cloth ;  bright  the  flame 
Of  tapers,  burning  as  is  meet. 
Two  at  his  head  and  two  at  his  feet ; 

While  on  the  bier 

Falls  many  a  tear, 
Which  Mary  Overs  for  shame  doth  shed 
(Shame  for  the  living,  not  grief  for  the  dead)  ; 
But  the  sturdy  churls,  a  rabble  rout, 
When  the  news  is  heard,  do  laugh  and  shout ; 
And  with  many  a  scoff  and  many  a  grin. 
They  break  up  the  cellar,  they  break  up  the  bin. 
Good  brown  ale  and  wine  so  clear, 
Carefully  stored  for  many  a  year. 
Fall  they  upon  and  make  good  cheer  ; 
Meat  and  drink  within  the  house 
Eat  they  and  drink  they,  and  hold  a  garowse, 
(So  the  legend  hath  it).    Unmannerly  boys  ! 
in  the  presence  of  Death  to  make  such  a  noise — 
Koise  that  noisier  still  doth  grow, 
As  flEister  the  miser's  wine  doth  flow ; 
With  shout  and  jest  and  song  they  toast 
Old  Overs  with  three  times  three ;  and  boast 
His  virtues  rare,  his  constant  care 
To  get  work  out  of  them,  foul  or  fair. 
Louder  and  louder  grows  the  revel. 
When,  lo  !  on  a  sudden  each  shrieks,  '  The  D-v-1 1' 
See  they  a  ghost  or  suchlike  illusion ) 
Who  can  describe  that  scene  of  confusion — 

Tankards  tumbling, 

Feasters  stumbling. 

Terror  all  in  one  mad  mass  jumbling. 
There  in  a  sheet  old  Overs  stands, 
Holding  a  taper  in  his  hands. 
Still  had  he  laid  till  he  could  no  more ;    - 
Now,  in  a  rage,  doth  he  ramp  and  roar. 
Eating  them  well,  till  one  seizes  an  oar. 
With  the  butt-end  whereof  he  strikes  him  so  sore 
On  the  crown  of  his  head,  that,  cover'd  with  gore, 
And  as  dead  as  a  nail  in  his  own  oak  door, 
Sinks  Overs  the  feiTyman  on  to  the  floor. 

Citizens  twelve,  ere  his  corpse  may  rest, 

Sit  on  his  body  and  hold  a  'quest ; 

Citizens  twelve  in  this  verdict  agree, 

*  He  caused  his  own  death,  therefore — Felo  de  «e.' 


0|  fathers  may  be  miserly. 
And  cruel  eke  and  stem ; 
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But  daughters  are  a  grateful  folk, 
And  love  them  in  return. 

Eight  tender-hearted  Mary  was, 

To  pious  customs  used, 
And  much  she  sorrowed  that  the  corpse 

Was  burial  refused. 

With  grief  and  terror  half  distraught 

She  hasten'd  fearfully 
Unto  St  Saviour's  holy  shrine 

In  lonely  Bermondsey. 

The  wooden  ferry-house,  which  stood 

"Where  now  a  modern  block 
Of  warehouses  on  either  hand 

Hides  *  Mary  Overie*s  Dock,** 

She  left ;  and  down  by  silent  Thames 

She  went  with  weary  feet, 
Through  meadows,  where  now  London  Bridge 

Stands  hard  by  Tooley-street. 

At  length  she  reach'd  the  abbey  fair. 

Where  pious  monks  did  dwell ; 
To  whom,  with  broken  voice,  the  maid 

Her  bitter  woes  did  tell. 

And,  as  it  chanced,  that  very  mom 

The  Abbot,  for  to  see 
His  abbey-lands,  had  gone  unto 

Old  Charlton,  Kent,  S.E.t 

Now  men,  albeit  monks,  who  ne'er 

A  daughter's  love  have  known. 
Are  made  of  softer  stuff,  'twould  seem. 

Than  iron,  wood,  or  stone. 

Wherefore,  their  Abbot  being  out, 

They  laid  the  corpse  within 
Their  sacred  ground,  and  sang  a  mass 

For  him  who  died  in  sin. 

But,  after  seven  days  had  gone. 

The  Abbot  home  did  hie  ; 
Who,  meditating  'mong  the  tombs, 

Did  a  new  grave  espy. 

0,  fiercely  glow'd  his  righteous  rage 

When  he  the  news  did  learn ! 
How  did  his  zeal  for  holy  things 

His  monks*  weak  folly  spurn  1 

*  North  of  the  church,  by  the  side  of  West-Kent  Wharf,  may  still  be  seen  a  little 
creek  bearing  this  name,  to  the  west  of  which  is  an  old  gateway  adjoining  certain 
antiquated  wooden  buildings. 

t  *  The  manor  of  Charlton,  with  its  appurts.  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  of  Ber- 
moDdsey,  near  Southwark*  (Dugdale,  Man.  vol.  i.  p.  640,  Beg.  Ro«.  p.  206). 
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He  had  them  out,  and  round  about 
The  grave  they  stood ;  while  he. 

In  tones  that  reached  their  inmost  hearts. 
Discoursed  full  forcibly. 

Nor  yet  alone  his  anger  did 

Express  itself  in  word ; 
At  his  command  that  miser's  corpse 

Was  straightway  diainterr'd. 

But,  be  it  corpse  of  murderer 

Or  wicked  suicide, 
It  certain  is  that,  in  some  place. 

It  must  perforce  abide. 

Two  by  two,  a  goodly  band, 

Hound  the  grave  abash'd  they  stand ; 

Eeverend  father  cannot  say 

Where  old  Overs  at  length  may  lay : 

There,  by  that  grave,  he  cannot  stay. 

All  the  brethren  stare  and  gaze 

One  at  another,  and  then  in  amaze 

At  the  troublesome  body;  while,  over  the  wall 

Of  unhewn  stones,  so  rough  and  small, 

The  Abbot's  donkey,  that  in  his  paddock 

Has  heard  the  noise  of  shovel  and  mattock, 

Stretches  his  neck,  and  catches  the  eye 

Of  Turald,  the  lay-brother,  standing  by. 

Fond  of  a  jest  is  Turald,  we  think. 

He  looks  at  the  ass,  and  both  of  them  wink. 

'  Reverend  father,  I  beg  to  suggest. 

As  my  humble  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best 

To  fasten  the  corpse  to  the  donkey ;  the  rest 

We  might  safely  intrust  to  his  well-known  sagacity.' 

The  Abbot,  rebuking  him  for  his  loquacity. 

Takes  his  suggestion,  and  firmly  insisteth 

That  Dapple,  the  ass,  shall  go  whither  he  listeth. 

0  gray,  O  gray  is  Dapple's  coat 

And  hazel  is  his  eye ; 
With  steadfast  face  and  stately  pace 

He  goes  through  Bermondsey. 

A  purpose  is  a  noble  thing ; 

And  Dapple's  well-cut  nose — 
So  sternly  set — a  purpose  firm, 

With  lofty  aims,  now  shows. 

The  marshy  meads,  the  river  wide. 

With  solemn  step  and  slow 
He  passeth,  down  the  Eoman  road 

l^amed  Kent-street  doth  he  go. 
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And  there  he  cometh  to  a  pond — 

Called  Thomas*  Watering* 
By  pilgrims — ^into  which  he  doth 

His  loathsome  hurden  fling. 

Now  on  the  water's  well-worn  hrink 

A  gibbet  there  doth  stand ; 
A  warning  to  wrong- doers,  who 

Do  sore  afflict  the  land. 

It  is  beneath  the  fearsome  tree 

That  bears  the  frait  of  sin, 
The  Abbot's  comely  ass  doth  stoop 

And  slip  old  Overs  in. 

•  «  «  •  • 

Mary's  lover,  so  true  and  tender, 

Pray,  what  assistance  doth  he  render  1 

Maiys  lover,  so  bold  and  £ree, 

Where,  O  where,  may  he  chance  to  be  1 

Yonth,  for  ever  at  the  side 

Of  the  maiden  you  hope  to  make  your  bride 

When  all  goes  smoothly,  what  do  you  say  ? 

*In  all  probability,  out  of  the  way.* 

You've  rightly  guess'd.   When  this  solemn  event 

Occurred,  he  was  deep  in  the  Hurst  of  Kent, 

And  loDg  it  was  ere  the  news  got  down 

By  messenger,  sent  from  London  town ; 

But  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  saddled  his  steed. 

And  was  off  and  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed ; 

Thinking  of  Mary,  with  thoughts  so  tender. 

And  how  he  would  be  the  stay  and  defender 

Of  her  and  her  fortune,  when,  lo  !  his  horse  stumbled 

O'er  a  hard  clay  rut,  and  the  rider  tumbled 

On  to  the  road ;  by  one  false  step  hurl'd 

From  his  animal's  back  right  out  of  the  world. 

Within  the  lonely  ferry-house 

Fair  Mary  weeps  and  prays ; 
And  counts  the  hours  one  by  one 

Through  dreary  nights  and  days. 

And  there  alone  she  makes  her  moan, 

And  for  her  love  doth  wait, 
And  chides  the  lengthy  miles  of  land 

That  keep  him  from  her  gate. 

And  Thames  may  lap  his  sedgy  banks, 

And  Thames  may  fall  and  rise ; 
But  cold  beneath  the  Kentish  clods 

Fair  Mary's  lover  lies. 

*  Prior  Linated  is  not  a  very  accurate  arohsologist :  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
lived  and  died  after  the  Conquest.    This,  howerer,  is  a  detail. 
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And  after  many  days  are  gone 

At  length  the  news  she  hears  : 
Ah,  who  may  heal  her  breaking  heart  ? 

Ah,  who  may  stay  her  tears  ? 

*  My  love  is  gone  !  my  life  is  dead !' 

She  crieth  day  and  night. 
Her  flaxen  hair  is  streaked  with  gray. 

Her  face  is  thin  and  whiten- 
But  when  long  months  have  pass'd  aw^y, 

'  And  all  her  tears  are  shed, 
She  saith,  *  I'll  serve  the  living ;  thus 

I  best  may  mourn  the  dead.' 

Wherefore  she  in  her  fair  young  hands 

An  oar  takes,  and  the  wherry 
That  once  her  father's  was  doth  row 

Each  day  across  the  ferry. 

And  with  the  miser's  hoarded  wealth, 

And  with  her  own  hard  gain, 
A  house  for  sisters  doth  she  found. 

And  for  long  years  maintain. 

And  Mary  and  her  sisterhood 

Do  deeds  of  mercy  show 
Unto  the  sick  and  poor  and  all 

Who  suffer  any  woe. 

And  though,  perchance,  another  age 

May  hardly  deem  her  right ; 
Yet  works  she  out  the  best  she  knows. 

According  to  her  light. 

And  when  doth  end  her  useful  life 

And  she  doth  go  up  higher, 
Her  body  resteth  in  a  tomb 

lu  Mary  Overie's  choir. 

And  Fancy,  on  AlI-Hallow's-e*en, 

From  out  the  modem  block 
Of  warehouses  that  strives  to  hide 

St.  Mary  Overie's  Dock, 

May  see  her  stUl  the  gateway  pass. 

And  go  into  her  wherry. 
And  oar  in  hand,  with  ne'er  a  sound. 

Glide  gently  o'er  the  ferry. 

L.  ALLDRIBQB. 
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THE  IVY-MAIDEN. 


Your  face,  sweet  Constance,  and  surronndings- 

The  ivy-wreath  that  rings  you  round — 
Giye  full  excuse  for  wild  heart-boundings 

And  Yoice  more  tremulous  in  sound. 
But  Ivy's  maidens  *  weep  and  wring,' 

And  you  love  best  to  laugh  and  tease ; 
Methinks  some  meaning  marks  the  thing — 

Ay,  ivy  means  '  Intent  to  please.' 

But,  dearest,  at  this  fatal  juncture 

I  own  as  empty  is  my  purse 
As  bladder  suffering  from  a  puncture ; 

So,  as  for  better  or  for  worse 
I  can  take  no  one — or,  believe  me, 

rd  risk  my  chance  of  winning  you — 
Say,  child,  will  you  as  friend  receive  me  1 

Your  garland  speaks  of  Friendship  true  ! 

What !  tears  in  those  blue  eyes  iitdignant, 

And  quivering  in  those  laughing  lips  1 
Was  then  my  proffer  so  malignant? 

Ah,  well,  the  blind  boy  often  trips  ! 
Suppose  this  New  Year  saw  a  twining 

Of  bridal  wreaths  for  you  and  me, 
I  think  'twould  know  of  no  repining : 

Green  ivy  means  *  Fidelity.' 

0  sweet  New  Year !  0  sweet  beginning 

Of  strange  new  life  to  either  soul ! 
0  sudden  start,  triumphant  winning, 

The  start  of  life,  and  yet  its  goal ! 
Sweet  Constance,  with  thine  ivy-wreathing. 

Be  to  thine  own  surroundings  true ; 
Nay,  blush  not  at  this  whisper'd  breathing 

That  ivy  tells  of  Marriage  too  ! 
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THE  DKEAMLAND  OF  LOVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LA  PETITE. 

Thb  old  Chateau  des  Sapinieres, 
in.  the  pleasant  province  of  Anjou, 
stands  looking  across  its  broad 
tenace  and  the  garden  which  has 
leplaced  the  old  courtyard,  down 
into  a  landscape  with  green  trees, 
grass  with  sheep  feeding,  a  flash 
of  water  beyond^  and  a  distance 
full  of  lovely  varied  tints.  It  is 
a  water-colour  picture,  waiting  for 
an  artist  to  carry  it  away;  soft 
and  clear,  the  light  masses  of 
foliage  lying  peacefully  on  the 
blue  air  that  surrounds  and  peeps 
through  and  shadows  th^m. 

But  Mdlle.  de  Saint -Hilaire 
was  no  artist  at  all,  and  she  was 
not  thinking  of  the  view  as  she 
stood  on  the  terrace  that  after- 
noon, gazing  into  the  distance, 
with  the  silent  old  house  behind 
her.  It  was  early  in  September, 
and  a  great  sun  was  baking  do^vn 
on  the  weather-beaten  walls.  All 
the  pink-and-white  sunblinds  were 
down,  shading  the  lower  windows, 
and  the  white  shutters  were  closed 
above.  Now  and  then  a  sound 
of  voices  made  its  way  from  the 
salon  to  the  girl's  ears,  as  she 
stood  by  the  balustrade  of  the 
teERace,  quite  out  of  hearing  of 
any  words — a  solitary  figure,  with 
a  short  straight  shadow  on  the 
gravel,  in  a  little  buff  gown  and  a 
large  shady  hat.  In  a  yard  to  the 
left  of  the  house  a  carriage  was 
drawn  up  near  the  coach-house, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  chest- 
nut-tree.  The  coachman  on  his 
box  might  have  been  asleep,  he 
sat  80  still,  and  the  horses  stood 


hanging  their  heads :  they  were 
old  and  fat,  and  glad  of  a  rest  in 
the  middle  of  their  journey.  But 
a  clock  in  the  house  struck  four, 
and,  as  if  a  spell  was  broken,  every- 
thing began  to  move.  The  horses 
woke  up  suddenly,  came  round  at 
a  slow  trot,  and  stopped  before  the 
broad  terrace  steps ;  a  poodle  with 
long  gray  ears  rushed  out  of  the 
house  and  barked ;  Mdlle.  de 
Saint  -  Hilaire  started,  turned 
round,  and  hurried  in  with  quick 
graceful  movements.  After  a  few 
minutes  two  ladies  appeared,  still 
deep  in  talk,  and  advanced  slowly 
across  the  terrace  towards  the 
carriage.  They  were  both  elderly 
women.  The  visitor  was  the 
younger  of  the  two,  short  and 
plain-featured,  but  with  something 
about  her  both  pleasant  and  dis- 
tinguished. 

'  Then  I  am  not  to  see  la  petite 
to-day  V  said  she.  *  Well,  perhaps 
it  IB  better  that  we  should  not 
meet  again  till  things  are  decided. 
I  leave  the  affair  in  your  hands — 
it  could  not  be  better  placed — 
and  I  shall  anxiously  expect  an 
answer.' 

*  1  think  I  can  promise  you  a 
good  one,*  said  Madame  de  Saint- 
Hilaire.  She  was  a  tall,  thin, 
upright  old  woman,  who  carried 
a  long  stick,  and  wore  a  black 
straw  hat  on  her  thick  gray  hair. 
*  I  have  always  found  my  grand- 
daughter reasonable  enough.  She 
will  feel  as  I  do,  that  monsieur 
votre  fills  does  her  a  very  great 
honour.* 

'Du  tout,  du  tout.  You  are 
very  amiable  to  say  so,'  said  the 
younger  lady.      'And  when  do 
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you    expect  your   English   rela« 
HobbT 

*  This  afternoon.  They  will  be 
heie  in  an  hour  or  two.' 

'  Indeed  !  I  shall  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  I 
have  seen  so  little  of  the  Eng- 
lish— a  very  interesting  nation. 
Are  they  handsome,  these  young 
people  that  are  coming  to  you)' 

'  I  really  cannot  tell  you.  I 
have  not  seen  them  since  they 
were  children.' 

'Ah,  par  exemplel  Adieu, 
madame — k  revoir !' 

The  visitor  got  into  her  car- 
riage, and  the  horses  went  trotting 
slowly  off  round  the  sweep  and 
away  through  the  trees  in  the 
direction  of  the  high-road. 

Mme.  de  Saint- Hilaire  went 
hack  into  the  house,  followed  by 
her  poodle,  and  called  'Marie!' 
on  which  her  granddaughter  came 
stepping  lightiy  down  the  wide 
oak  stairs  into  the  halL 

*  Come  out  to  the  bench.  The 
sun  is  not  so  hot  now,  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.' 

Some  of  the  large  trees  that 
grew  below  the  terrace  were  begin- 
ning to  throw  a  kindly  slutde 
across  the  yeUow  gravel  and  the 
white  bench  under  the  house  wall. 
Any  one  at  the  library  window 
above  could  have  heard  aU  that 
was  said  here ;  but  the  old  lady 
and  her  granddaughter  lived  alone 
at  the  cMteau,  and  their  servants 
were  all  safe  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house. 

'I  told  you  that  I  had  ex- 
changed letters  with  Mme.  de 
Rochemar  about  you,'  said  the 
Comtesse,  strokmg  her  dog's  curly 
head  with  her  stick,  and  glancing 
at  the  girl  beside  her  with  a  little 
anxiety. 

'  Tes,  grandmother,'  said  Marie 
quietly. 

She  sat  with  her  head  and  eyes 
drooped,  smiling  £aintly;  a  slen- 
derly znade   little   person,  with 


delicate  aquiline  features  and  soft 
pensive  dark  eyes.  She  looked 
like  the  last  of  a  long  race  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
shadow  of  their  sins,  perhaps,  on 
her  devout  Catholic  conscience, 
and  the  brightness  of  their  wit 
lingering  about  her  finely-cut  lips. 

'  She  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  you,'  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire 
went  on.  '  She  proposes  that  you 
should  be  married  to  her  eldest 
son.  She  assures  me  that  it  is 
also  his  wish,  that  he  has  the 
most  agreeable  recollection  of  you, 
and  hopes  earnestly  for  your  con- 
sent. You  have  not  forgotten  him, 
I  suppose  V 

*  I  remember  M.  le  Marquis  very 
weU,'  said  Marie.  '  He  gave  me 
a  very  pretty  bonbonni^re.  I 
have  it  stilL  But  is  he  come 
back  from  Algeria  V 

'Ko;  but  his  mother  expects 
him  very  soon.  You  are  fortunate, 
my  child,  to  meet  with  such  a 
good  parti.  Mme.  de  Eochemar 
tells  me  that  this  has  been  her 
intention  for  years,  and  nothing 
but  your  bad  health,  mon  amie, 
kept  her  from  speaking  to  me 
sooner.  One  must  be  glad  to  be 
connected  with  such  a  family  as 
hers.  There  are  few  that  hold  a 
^  better  position.  Their  fortune  is 
large,  their  chateaux  are  fine,  they 
are  loyal  and  religious,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  person  of  more 
excellent  character  than  Louis  de 
Rochemar.  You  accept  his  offer, 
then,  mon  enfant,  with  gratitude?' 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  talked 
on  with  great  satisfaction,  but 
there  was  a  shade  of  doubt  too 
in  her  strong  handsome  face,  and 
she  still  looked  anxiously  at  the 
weak  slight  girl  beside  her.  Per- 
haps she  knew  that  Marie's  chief 
weakness  lay  in  her  delicate  looks. 
A  girl  with  the  blood  of  the  old 
noblesse  in  her  veins,  and  whose 
ancestors  had  died  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  not  likely  to  be  without 
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strength  of  some  kind — ^if  it  was 
only  self-will. 

*  Mme.  de  Eochemar  loves  yon^ 
ma  i)etite,  as  if  you  were  her  own 
daughter/  said  tiie  Comtesse. 

'  She  is  very  good/  said  Marie 
gently.  *  Yes,  if  I  must  be  mar- 
ried, grandmother,  if  you  will  not 
let  me  stay  with  you,  M.  de  Eoche- 
mar pleases  me  as  well  as  any 
one  I  have  seen.  If  it  must  be,' 
she  repeated,  suddenly  looking  up 
into  her  grandmother's  face. 

'  Yes,  it  must  be,'  said  the  old 
woman  in  answer.  '  You  are  my 
only  heir,  and  those  other  Saint- 
Hilaires  shall  never  have  my 
estates.  Aliens !  the  affair  is  set- 
tled.    Embrasse-moi,  Marie.' 

The  girl  took  up  her  grand- 
mother's hand  and  touched  it 
with  her  lips.  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  laid  her  other  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately on  both  cheeks. 

*  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
writing  our  answer  to  Mme.  de 
Eochemar,'  she  said. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

AN  ADVENTURE  AT  LE  MANS. 

While  the  sun  was  shining 
down  on  Les  Sapini^res  in  its 
quiet  cheerfulness,  and  while  little 
Marie  de  Saint-Hilaire's  thoughts 
were  quite  taken  up  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  Marquise  de  Eoche- 
mar one  of  these  days,  her  English 
connections  were  on  their  way 
from  Paris,  and,  having  a  couple 
of  hours  to  wait  at  Le  Mans,  had 
wandered  off  to  look  at  the  town 
and  the  cathedral.  INotre  Dame 
de  la  Couture  attracted  them  first, 
with  its  two  unfinished  Norman 
towers,  its  great  open  west  firont, 
the  graceful  arcade  above,  and  the 
noble  stone  carvings  in  the  arch- 
way. 

Frank  Wyatt  pulled  out  his 
sketch-book,   and  stayed  in  the 


court  leading  up  to  the  bare, 
strange,  rather  sad  old  church, 
while  his  brother  and  sister  went 
in,  walked  up  the  nave  and  round 
the  silent  chancel,  dived  into 
the  crypt,  tried  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  that  Jeanne  whose  tomb- 
stone ia  set  against  the  wall 
there,  poked  and  peered  about 
in  the  darkness  in  true  English 
fashion.  They  decided  that  after 
aU  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen, 
and  hurried  off  to  tell  Frank  so, 
and  to  drag  him  on  to  the  cathe- 
draL  As  they  came  out  under 
that  great  open  archway,  leaving 
the  dark  shady  church  behind 
them,  and  advancing  into  the 
white  sunshine  that  glowed  on 
the  paving-stones,  they  met  two 
ladies  face  to  face.  Behind  these 
ladies  was  the  intense  blue  sky, 
hard,  clear,  like  the  background 
of  an  illumination.  The  younger 
lady's  beautiful  fair  hair  escaped 
in  some  curls  under  her  hat ;  the 
light  shone  through  them,  and 
they  glittered  like  an  aureole  as 
she  walked  into  the  church  with 
£ree  decided  steps ;  a  tall,  upright, 
noble-looking  girl,  like  an  angel 
in  some  old  Italian  picture. 

'Johnny,  what  a  lovely  girll* 
said  Miss  Wyatt. 

*Yes,'  said  Johnny  rather  ab- 
sently. *Her  mother  was  very 
handsome  too,'  he  went  on  after 
a  moment. 

*  How  do  you  know  it  was  her 
mother)' 

'By  the  likeness,  of  course. 
Look,  there's  Frank  with  a  priest 
talking  to  him.' 

When  they  reached  their  bro- 
ther the  priest  had  turned  and 
walked  off  in  another  direction, 
his  black  skirts  clinging  to  his  legs. 

*What  is  the  use  of  staying 
here?  demanded  Frank.  'That 
little  abbe  says  the  cathedral  is 
magnificent.  We  must  get  on 
there  at  once.  It  is  an  immense 
distance.' 
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'Then  yoa  can't  walk,'  said  Iiis 
sister. 

'  Thank  yon,  I  can.' 

The  three  marched  off  together 
through  the  narrow  streets,  pass- 
ing' all  kinds  of  quaint  shop-win- 
dows, at  which  the  young  men 
would  stop  and  look  in,  though 
their  wiser  sister  begged  them  to 
remember  that  time  had  a  limit 
and  trains  would  not  wait;  across 
baking  little  '  places/  paved  with 
round  stones,  climbing  up,  up, 
higher  and  higher,  with  at  last  a 
glunpse  of  the  cathedral  to  help 
them  on.  0,  that  last  delicious 
bit  of  street . — ^beetling,  dirty,  pic- 
turesque; painted  figures,  carv- 
ings on  the  houses,  doorways  with 
the  touch  of  grace  and  beauty  that 
those  old  builders  gave  to  every- 
thing ;  perfect  old  women  scream- 
ing to  each  other  from  the  door- 
steps, equally  appropriate  children 
playing  in  the  gutter.  Frank 
Wyatt|  standing  still  in  the  middle 
of  this  street,  tried  to  say  some- 
thing on  sanitaiy  matters,  but 
broke  off  to  admire  the  nearest 
house-front.  His  sister,  less  theo- 
retical and  more  practical,  hurried 
up  the  street  as  ^t  as  she  could, 
exclaiming,  '  How  delightful,  how 
quaint !  Johnny,  do  come  along ; 
let  us  get  out  of  this.  We  shall 
have  no  time  for  the  cathedral' 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  all 
that  dirt  and  squalor  crept  up  to 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  crouched 
under  the  very  eaves  of  the  great 
cathedral,  as  it  stood  crowning 
the  height,  a  dream  in  stone ;  its 
graceful  flying  buttresses  cutting 
the  sky,  its  windows  and  arches, 
roofs  and  gurgoyles  and  pinnacles 
soaring  very  near  heaven,  breath- 
ing praise,  gathering  the  prayers 
and  sighs  of  its  poor  neighbours, 
and  carrying  them  with  its  own 
rich  offering  into  a  purer  air. 
These  young  English  people,  as 
they  walked  up  the  stately  nave, 
were  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 


grave  of  an  English  queen.  Be- 
rengaria,  Coeur  de  Lion's  dear  and 
beautiful  wife,  lies  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  cathedral.  Stand- 
ing by  her  effigy,  one  looks  up  the 
narrow  side  aisles  of  the  choir ; 
they  are  full  of  rosy  light.  There 
is  silence  in  the  church,  except  a 
distant  footfjeill  echoing  on  the 
stone.  It  is  a  fit  and  peaceful 
resting-place  for  the  noble  Plan- 
tagenet  queen. 

There  were  sure  to  be  some 
lines,  or  arches,  or  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  that  had  to  find  their 
way  into  Frank's  book.  His  sister, 
who  was  hot  and  tired,  came  and 
sat  down  on  a  straw  chare  beside 
him,  looking  over  him,  while  their 
younger  brother  wandered  away 
by  himself.  These  three  agreed 
very  well  in  their  journeys  to- 
gether. Frank  settled  their  plans 
and  directed  everything;  Agnes, 
who  was  the  eldest  and  plainest 
of  the  three,  carried  out  the  plans 
and  took  all  the  trouble,  except 
when  Johnny  woke  to  the  necessity 
of  helping  her.  She  admired  her 
brothers  heartily,  especially,  of 
course,  Frank ;  though  I  suspect 
that  she  loved  Johnny  the  better 
of  the  two. 

The  time  stole  away  in  the 
solemn  cathedral.  Frank's  clever 
pencil  worked  on ;  the  pink  light 
changed  and  faded  a  little.  Very 
soon  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the 
station,  and  the  two  walked  out 
together  to  the  porch ;  but  no 
Johnny  was  to  be  seen.  Frank 
sat  down  there,  while  Agnes  hur- 
ried back  into  the  church,  calling 
him  in  a  low  voice,  flying  with 
quick  steps  up  and  down  the  aisles. 
As  she  approached  the  choir,  and 
was  stretching  her  neck  anxiously 
to  look  for  him,  a  priest,  with  a 
round  good-natured  face,  came 
down  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
lost  anything. 

*  1  am  looking  for  my  brother, 
monsieur,'  said  Agnes. 
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'  How  was  it  you  lost  monsieur 
yotre  fr^re  f  she  asked,  smiling. 
And  Agnes  told  her  all  about  it, 
still  looking  a  little  sad  and  dis- 
traite. 

Johnny  lost !  It  seemed  like  a 
horrible  dream.  Not  to  know 
where  he  was,  when  two  or  three 
hours  ago  he  had  been  walking  by 
her  side  in  that  funny  narrow 
street,  and  under  the  glorious 
arches  of  the  cathedral ! 

Little  Marie  was  very  kind  and 
sympathising ;  threw  up  her  hands 
and  nodded  her  head  while  Agnes 
told  her  story. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  as  she 
entertained  Frank,  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  came  to  her 
own  conclusions.  She  had  a  very 
great  fancy  for  good  looks,  and  a 
young  man  with  a  face  and  figure 
like  Frank's  did  not  much  need 
any  further  recommendation.  The 
best  type  of  Englishman,  she  de- 
cided ]  and  who  should  know  bet- 
ter what  an  Englishman  ought  to 
be  ?  for  her  first  cousin  and  great 
£iend  had  married  these  young 
people's  grandfather,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  charming  of 
men.  This  descendantpf  his  was 
very  like  him :  tall  and  upright, 
with  a  sort  of  easy  grace  about 
him;  a  regular  handsome  face, 
fair  hair  with  a  decided  dash  of 
yellow,  clear  quick  blue  eyes,  and 
quite  the  air  of  what  he  was — ^a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman.  Frank 
had  walked  over  the  course,  and 
won  the  old  French  lady's  heart 
without  any  trouble  or  exertion. 
His  sister  was  hardly  so  fortunate. 
Certainly  she  had  a  good  figure, 
dressed  well,  and  looked  like  a 
lady  ;  but  her  face  was  plain,  her 
complexion  nothing  particular, 
and  she  looked  sad,  puzzled,  and 
downcast,  and  almost  as  if  she 
wished  herself  somewhere  else. 

*  Stupid  1'  thought  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire.  *  I  thought  they 
told  me  she  was  full  of  intelli- 


gence. Bat  perhaps  the  poor 
thing  is  anxious  about  her  bro- 
ther.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

JOHNNT. 

Thet  were  sitting  on  the  terrace 
after  dinner  in  a  flood  of  moon- 
light. The  old  white.stone  balus- 
trade, with  the  masses  of  ivy 
hanging  over  it,  gleamed  like 
marble.  The  moon  looked  down 
at  them  over  the  trees  on  the  left ; 
she  and  all  the  stars  seemed  to 
shine  with  an  intense  brightness 
unknown  in  more  northern  skies. 
The  owls  hooted  in  the  still  clear 
air,  answering  each  other  from 
tree  to  tree.  Peloton  took  no 
notice  of  them  at  all,  but  sat 
wisely  on  his  hind  legs  beside 
Mdlle.  Marie,  who  fed  him  with 
bits  of  sugar  soaked  in  coffee,  as 
a  reward  for  the  tricks  he  had 
been  displaying  for  the  strangers. 

Old  Jacques  had  brought  out 
coffee  on  a  little  table  under  the 
library  window ;  and  there,  where 
Marie  had  heard  her  fate  that 
afternoon,  she  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  group,  smiling  and 
very  cheerful,  trying,  as  Frank 
and  her  grandmother  did  most  of 
the  talking,  and  all  Agnes's  senses 
were  absorbed  in  listening  for 
bells  in  the  distance,  to  remember 
exactly  what  M.  de  Kochemar 
was  like.  Short,  she  was  afraid, 
and  altogether  a  very  different- 
looking  person  from  this  tall  Eng- 
lishman ;  but,  after  all,  what  did 
that  matter,  and  what  business 
had  she  to  be  comparing  the  two  % 
Somebody  had  told  her  once  that 
people  with  titles  and  fine  estates 
need  never  trouble  themselves 
about  the  want  of  good  looks, 
and  of  course  that  was  true. 
Englishmen,  she  believed,  were 
generally  poor,  and  more  or  less 
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<  bouigeois'  in  their  extraction ;  if 
that  ^BB  the  case,  poor  things, 
what  good  fortune  for  them  to  be 
handsome!  She  glanced  across 
at  Frank,  who  happened  just  then 
to  be  looking  at  her.  The  moon- 
light gave  a  charming  refinement 
to  his  handsome  flEu^e,  which  was 
a  little  thinned  and  softened  by 
recent  illness.  Marie  returned  to 
Peloton  with  affection,  teiking  his 
curly  head  between  her  hands, 
and  gazing  into  his  good  brown 
eyes.  '  Peloton,  tu  es  mort !'  said 
she  then,  trying  weakly  to  make 
him  resume  his  tricks;  but  the 
sensible  dog  knew  she  did  not 
mean  it^  and  took  no  notice  what- 
ever. 

'Are  your  brothers  like  each 
other,  A^eaf  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

'JS'o,matante,  not  at  all.  Johnny 
is  not  so  tall  as  Frank,  and  a 
good  deal  darker.  I  don't  think 
any  one  would  ever  know  they 
were  brothers.  But  I  heard  you 
saying  that  Frank  was  like  a 
soldier,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  Johnny  like  a  sailor.  Ah, 
don't  I  hear  the  carriage  coming  f 

*  What  quick  ears  you  have ! 
Tes ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  at  the 
church  yet.  'Now  suppose  he  does 
not  come.' 

*  We  must  go  back  to  Le  Mans 
to-morrow,  and  look  for  him,'  said 
Agnes. 

She  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
top  of  the  steps,  standing  there 
to  listen.  Marie  and  Peloton 
followed  her,  and  the  poodle 
plunged  down  the  steps,  and 
rushed  barking  into  the  bushes, 
in  pursuit  of  some  imaginary  tres- 
passer. The  bells  came  presently 
jingling  up.  Jacques  appeared 
from  the  house,  the  horses  stopped, 
stout  good-humoured  Auguste 
looked  down  smiling  from  his  box. 

'  Ah !  C'est  9a — ^le  voici !'  said 
old  Jacques,  as  he  opened  the 
carriage-door. 


Johnny  jumped  out,  quite  awake, 
and  hurried  up  the  steps, 

*  Here  you  are  1'  said  Agnes, 
seizing  his  arm  to  make  quite  sure 
of  his  reality. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  came 
forward  to  meet  him.  She  could 
not  be  anything  but  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  she  accepted  the 
young  man's  earnest  apologies 
with  a  smile.  Kot  that  Johnny 
said  much,  but  what  he  did  say 
he  evidently  meant ;  and  I  think 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  under- 
stood this,  though  he  did  not 
make  half  so  many  excuses  for 
himself  as  his  brother  had  made 
for  him. 

*I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was 
extremely  kind  of  you  to  send 
for  me.  I'm  so  sorry  you  did.  I 
managed  to  miss  the  train,  you 
see.' 

'Don't  speak  of  it.  It  does 
not  matter  in  the  least,'  said  the 
Comtesse  kindly.  *We  were  a 
little  anxious  about  you,  that 
was  the  worst  of  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid  you  have  distressed  your- 
self a  great  deal  with  very  little 
cause.' 

*  But  how  on  earth  did  you 
manage  to  do  it,  Johnny  f  said 
Frank. 

*  O,  I  lost  my  way ;'  and 
Johnny  turned  round  to  make  a 
low  bow  to  Marie. 

'Let  me  present  you  to  my 
granddaughter,'  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire. 

'  Johnny  1'  said  Agnes,  coming 
up  behind  him.  '  My  dear,  what 
have  you  done  to  your  coatf 

'  My  coat  V 

*  It  is  torn  half  across  the  shoul- 
ders.    Have  you  been  fighting  1' 

Everybody  laughed,  gently  and 
politely,  for  Johnny  began  to 
laugh  himself. 

*  0,  an  accident.  Pll  tell  you 
about  it  some  day.' 

'  Kow  you  must,  come  in  and 
have  some  dinner;   and  in  the 
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mean  while  you  can  tell  ua  your 
adventuieB/  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

Johnny  began  proiestrng,  like 
a  saUor  or  a  schoolboy,  that  he 
did  not  want  any  dinner ;  but  she 
took  him  into  the  house,  and  pre- 
sently left  him  with  his  sister  and 
Jacques  to  take  care  of  him  in  the 
salle-a-manger. 

The  old  servant  went  in  and 
out.  Agnes  sat  with  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  gazed  smilingly 
at  her  brother. 

'I  am  uncommonly  himgry, 
though,'  he  said.  *  What  a  jolly 
room  this  is !' 

It  was  picturesque,  with  its 
brown  painted  waUs  and  shiny 
floor,  and  long  curtains  of  rich 
mixed  colours  at  the  two  win- 
dows. A  shaded  lamp  was  hang- 
ing oyer  a  round  table  heaped  with 
fruit  and  flowers.  Old  Jacques 
brought  in  dish  after  dish,  and 
handed  them  to  the  young  travel- 
ler, who  did  justice  to  every- 
thing, 

'  Johnny,  now  do  tell  me  what 
happened  to  you,  and  how  you 
managed  to  tear  yourself  like 
that,'  said  Agnes  imploringly. 

'It's  a  long  story.  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin.* 

'At  the  beginning,  of  course. 
What  did  you  do  wheii  you 
went  out  of  the  cathedral  V 

'  Walked  down  the  street.  Do 
you  remember  seeing  some  photo- 
graphs in  a  shop-window  ?  There 
was  one  of  that  old  church  we 
went  into  first' 

*Yes.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  you  V 

'Well,  I  thought  I'd  go  and 
get  it.  I  can't  sit  for  hours  in  a 
church,  like  you  and  Frank.  I 
suppose  I  dawdled  about  rather. 
At  any  rate  I  never  got  as  far  as 
that  shop — not  then,  at  least,  for 
I  went  afterwards.     Here  it  is.' 

He  pulled  out  a  photograph 
of  the   west   front    of  the    old 


church,  and  threw  it  to  his  sis- 
ter. 

'  That's  Nature,  you  see.  I  call 
that  better  than  Frank's  pencil- 
scratches,  don't  you  V 

*  Well,  as  to  that — it  is  a  very 
good  one.  Go  on.  What  did 
you  do  V 

'As  I  went  down  the  street,' 
said  Johnny  slowly  and  quietlyi 
going  on  with  his  dinner,.'  I  met 
a  carriage  and  horses  coming  up 
at  full  ^eJlop.  Two  ladies  inside, 
and  nobody  on  the  box,  and  some 
people  running  behind.  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  stop  the  horses, 
so  I  ran  and  got  hold  of  them. 
They  were  difficult  to  stop  just  at 
first;  and  I  suppose  in  hanging 
on  my  jacket  got  torn.' 

'That  was  you,'  said  Agnes, 
under  her  breath,  half  laughing, 
and  yet  with  her  eyes  ^U  of 
tears. 

'  It  was  awkward  for  the  ladies,' 
Johnny  went  on.  '  They  sat  like 
two  Britons,  without  saying  a  word. 
Who  do  you  think  they  were  V 

'  Those  two  we  saw  going  into 
the  church  V 

'  Yes.  That  was  clever  of  you- 
Did  you  see  them  afterwards  V 

'  No ;  but  we  heard  of  the  acci- 
dent as  we  came  down  from  the 
cathedral.  Nobody  seemed  able 
to  imagine  who  stopped  the  horses, 
unless  it  was  one  of  the  saints  out 
of  the  church- windows.  We  heard 
that  the  ladies  were  dreadfully 
vexed  at  not  being  able  to  thank 
him.  What  became  of  you, 
Johnny  ]' 

'  I  cut  away  as  soon  as  I  possi- 
bly could,  down  one  of  the  streets, 
and  managed  to  lose  myself  some- 
how. 'Did  you  happen  to  hear 
their  names  V 

'  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Valmont.' 

'  Wen,  whatever  their  name 
was,  they  behaved  grandly.' 

Johnny  seemed  quite  happy 
and  satisfied  in  his  admiration  of 
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the  two  brave  Frenchwomen,  and 
his  sister  knew  better  than  to  say 
anything  more  about  his  part  in 
the  business.  They  went  back 
together  into  the  salon,  where 
they  found  the  others.  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire  was  sitting  in  a 
large  chair  near  the  piano,  and 
Frank  and  Marie  were  turning 
oyer  a  heap  of  music.  Just  as 
Agnes  and  Johnny  came  in,  Marie 
took  her  phice  on  the  music-stool, 
and  began  playing  a  polka.  Her 
small  fingers  jumped  in  a  funny 
staccato  style  from  one  end  of  the 
keys  to  the  other.  Frank  stood 
and  watched  her,  his  tall  figure 
reflected  in  several  mirrors ;  Agnes 
took  a  chair  close  by ;  and  Johnny 
sat  down  by  the  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  began 
turning  over  an  illustrated  paper 
that  was  lying  there,  not  at  all 
conscious  that  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  was  inspecting  him,  as  the 
lamplight  fell  on  his  fetce. 

Decidedly  plain,  she  thought ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness.  A  squarish  face, 
with  short  and  by  no  means  hand- 
some features ;  a  skin  burnt  by  all 
possible  weathers  to  a  dark  red- 
dish-brown, a  tinge  of  brickdust 
red  on  his  moustache  and  the 
ends  of  his  hair ;  broad  shoulders ; 
a  figure  awkwardly  strong  and 
square,  and  not  tall  enough, 
though  by  no  means  to  be  called 
short  Then  came  the  redeeming 
features  of  this  rough  exterior. 
Large  gentle  gray  eyes,  with 
long  lashes  curling  like  a  girl's — 
beautiful  eyes,  if  they  had  not 
been  too  sleepy  and  indifferent; 
and  a  quantity  of  soft  waving 
brown  hair,  with  a  red  light  on 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  just  caught 
by  the  sun.  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  saw  all  this  as  she  looked 
at  Johnny,  and  a  little  modified 
her  first  estimate  of  him  as  an 
ugly^  awkward,  boorish  young 
man.     Still,  of  course,  no  one 


could  help  feeling  his  vast  in- 
feriority to  his  brother.  Here 
was  Frank,  with  a  charming 
smile,  taking  Marie's  place  at  the 
piano,  and  singing  with  a  very 
tine  accent,  for  an  Englishman, 
the  '  Yalse  des  Adieuz.' 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  turned 
round  in  her  chair  to  give  her 
whole  attention,  and  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  ap- 
provaL 

Marie,  sitting  by  Agnes,  ex- 
claimed, '  Charmant — charmant  f 
half  under  her  breath,  and  gently 
clapped  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
on  mabriaoes. 

Madame  db  Saint-Hilaibb's 
chateau  lay  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  one  of  the  pretty  valleys  of 
Anjou.  From  the  road  that  passed 
through  the  village,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  you  saw  its 
square  solid  towers,  with  their 
steep  gray  roofs  standing  up  a- 
mong  surrounding  'trees.  Green 
meadows,  full  of  wild  flowers, 
went  sloping  down  to  the  stream. 
Along  its  banks,  and  all  about  the 
lower  ground,  there  were  rows  and 
plantations  of  poplar,  Swiss,  black, 
and  white,  their  tall  slim  stems 
and  light  silvery  foliage  brighten- 
ing up  the  green  all  round  as  they 
stood  against  the  background  of 
the  larger  and  darker  trees.  There 
were  plenty  of  these  too — oaks, 
elms,  chestnuts,  walnute,  and  the 
graceful -leaved  acacia,  and  the 
alanthus  with  its  bunches  of  red 
keys. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chateau 
were  several  large  old  yards,  with 
long  ranges  x)f  white  buildings, 
and  great  square  gateways  con- 
necting them.  Here  there  was 
always  something  going  on,  for  the 
Comtesse  farmed  her  •wn  estete, 
and  employed  a  great  many  people. 
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Behind  the  house  was  the  old 
^  all^  de  plaisance/  where  apple- 
and  walnut-trees  grew  in  great 
numbers ;  but  the  grass  was  rough, 
and  the  old  pleasure-ground  was 
chiefly  used  now  as  an  approach 
to  the  walled  fruit-garden  at  the 
further  end.  Up  on  the  slopes 
beyond  were  the  'sapini^res*  them* 
selves,  the  fir  and  pine  woods, 
covering  many  acres;  below  them, 
and  round  behind  the  farmyard, 
lay  the  vineyards,  sloping  to  the 
south  and  south-west. 

It  was  altogether  a  picturesque 
old  place,  with  the  remains  of 
former  strength  to  be  found  every- 
where— ^in  fragments  of  wall,  foun- 
dations of  towers,  all  gone  now 
except  the  two  corner  tourelles 
with  round  pointed  roofs,  thick 
walls,  and  gun -holes,  between 
which  you  now  drove  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 

Agnes  opened  her  window  wide 
that  morning,  and  looked  out  iuto 
the  summer  brightness  and  peace- 
fulness.  The  flowers  were  all 
shining  in  the  bud,  that  came  to 
them  over  the  farm-buildings  and 
the  acacia  branches;  a  dog  was 
barking  somewhere ;  a  woman  in 
a  round  white  cap  and  a  short 
blue  jacket  and  petticoat,  with  a 
long  stick  in  her  hand,  came 
driving  some  cows  across  from  the 
yard  to  the  lower  meadows.  One 
of  them  tried  to  run  up  among 
some  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road ; 
she  shouted  out  an  inquiry  why  it 
always  persisted  in  going  where 
it  ought  not ;  the  creature  was 
ashamed  of  itself,  and  hurried 
back  to  its  companions.  Then 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  appeared 
on  the  terrace,  and  Agnes  took 
her  hat  and  went  down-stairs  to 
join  her.  Her  aunt,-  as  she  called 
her,  received  her  very  kindly. 

'  You  can  come  with  me  to  my 
garden,'  she  said;  '  I  am  going  to 
gather  fruit.* 

So  Agnes  took  a  large  basket 


out  of  her  hand,  and  they  went 
off  together  through  sunshine  and 
shade  along  the  wild  all^e  to  the 
garden  at  its  further  end. 

As  ihey  went  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  asked  Agnes  a  great  many 
questions  about  her  home  and  her 
family.  She  considered  herself 
quite  perfect  in  her  knowledge  of 
English  life,  having  once  spent 
two  months  with  her  cousin,  soon 
after  she  married  these  young 
people's  grandfather. 

'She  was  married  in  the  year 
'19,*  said  she,  'and  I  was  with 
her  in  '24,  when  your  father  was 
a  child  of  four  years  old.  We 
were  very  gay ;  we  went  to  many 
parties,  danced  at  baUs,  enjoyed 
ourselves.  English  life  has  many 
pleasures  for  young  girls ;  I  had 
a  great  fancy  for  it  then.  I  thought 
there  was  no  marriage  like  an 
English  marriage.  I  can  well  re- 
member all  I  felt  on  that  subject' 

'  My  grandmother's  was  an 
English  marriage,  was  it  notf 
said  Agnes. 

*Yes,  indeed.  She  met  your 
grandfather  in  Paris  in  those 
happy  days  when  we  had  a  king. 
They  met  at  a  ball ;  and  I  may 
tell  you,  my  dear,  as  you  are  Eng- 
lish, and  accustomed  to  such 
things,  that  they  loved  each  other 
at  first  sight.  M.  Wyatt  con- 
trived to  inform  Mdlle.  de  Magny 
of  his  devotion.  She,  in  answer, 
begged  him  to  adress  himself  to 
her  parents;  which  he  did,  and 
after  a  little  delay  they  consented. 
He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  they 
were  on  the  point  of  arranging 
a  marriage  for  her  with  M.  Paul 
de  Jolivet.  But  they  were  affec- 
tionate parents,  and  not  unwilling 
that  she  should  be  happy  in  her 
own  way.  I  was  much  attached 
to  your  great-grandfather,  my 
uncle  De  Magny;  but  I  must  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  had  a  prejudice 
against  M.  Wyatt.  I  had^no  sis- 
ters,  and  L^ntine,  my  dearest 
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friend,  iras  taken  away  fiom  me 
to  another  coxintry.  I  liked  him 
afterwards,  however,  and  visited 
them  with  great  pleasure  not  long 
hefore  my  own  marriage.  I  saw 
them  again,  with  your  father  and 
mother  and  yourselves,  when  you 
were  all  staying  at  Boulogne.* 

'Tes,'  said  Agnes,  'I  have 
always  so  much  wished  to  see 
more  of  you.* 

*  You  are  very  amiahle,  my  dear 
child.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to 
mo  to  have  you  all  here.  And 
now  tell  me  about  your  very 
charming  elder  brother.  Has  he 
quite  recovered  from  his  illness  V 

'  He  is  not  really  strong  yet,' 
said  Agnes.  'It  was  rheumatic 
fever,  yon  know.  But  the  doctor 
said  that  such  a  change  as  this 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
him.  He  had  a  year's  leave,  and 
he  has  goi  six  months'  extension 
because  of  his  illness,  so  I  hope 
he  will  get  thoroughly  welL  He 
is  a  very  nice  invidid,  for  he  can 
always  amuse  himself;  he  is  so 
clever  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  I  don't 
think  I  could  mention  anything 
he  cannot  do.' 

*  You  are  very  proud  of  him, 
no  doubt,*  said  Mme.  de  Saint^ 
Hilaire.  'And  your  brother  John, 
he  is  not  quite  so  remarkable  V 

'I  am  not  sure,'  said  Agnes 
thoughtfully. 

The  old  lady  glanced  at  her, 
with  a  slightly  incredulous  smile. 

'Here  we  are  at  the  garden,' 
she  said.  '  Open  the  gate,  if  you 
please.  Kow  you  shaU  cut  what 
fruit  I  tell  you,  for  I  am  not  young 
enough  to  stoop  much.  The 
peaches  are  this  way.' 

There  was  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  and  round  it 
grew  great  beds  of  zinnias,  scar- 
let, purple,  crimson,  orange,  with 
their  silky  leaves  and  gold  centre 
crowns  turned  up  to  the  sun.  The 
apple-  and  pear-trees  in  the  garden 
were  loaded  with  fruit;  there  were 


tall  castor-oil  plants  growing,  and 
a  tobacco  plant  or  two,  and  seve- 
ral other  strange  things  unfamiliar 
to  English  eyes.  The  white  trel- 
lised  walls  all  round  were  covered 
with  fruit :  peaches,  red  and 
golden ;  great  heavy  bunches  of 
purple  and  white  grapes,  on  which 
happy  insects  were  already  begin- 
ning to  feast  themselves;  bright 
nectarines;  figs,  hidden  among 
their  leaves.  Agnes  and  her  aunt 
went  round  the  walls.  The  Com- 
tesse  pointed  with  her  long  stick, 
and  Agnos  gathered  obediently 
into  her  basket,  and  grew  so  lively 
and  enthusiastic  among  the  won- 
derful fruit  that  madame  was  quite 
pleased  with  her,  and  thought  that 
after  all  she  had  a  bright  face, 
and  her  hair  was  a  pretty  colour 
and  beautifully  dressed.  Some- 
how they  did  not  go  on  with  the 
subject  of  Johnny,  for  Agnes  was 
not  quite  at  home  with  this  old 
French  relation  of  hers,  and  felt 
inclined  to  let  her  take  all  the 
lead  in  the  conversation.  But 
when,  the  basket  having  become 
tolerably  heavy,  and  a  bimch  of 
zinnias  having  been  laid  on  the 
vine-leaves  above  the  fruit,  they 
were  slowly  making  their  way 
back  to  the  house,  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire  went  back  to  the 
subject  of  marriages,  in  which  she 
natnrally  supposed  that  a  young 
Anglaise  must  be  interested. 

*My  friends  will  not  believe 
me,'  she  said,  'when  I  assure 
them  that  the  English  liever 
marry  except  for  love.  It  asto- 
nishes them  wonderfully.' 
•  'But  is  it  so,  do  you  think, 
ma  tante)'  said  Agnes  doubt- 
fully. 

*  Mais  certainement !  When 
such  a  thing  happens  in  France, 
which  of  course  it  does  now  and 
tben,  we  call  it  a  manage  Anglais. 
There  are  merits  no  doubt  in  both. 
We  must  follow  the  fashion  of  our 
country.     In  a  French  marriage 
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all  is  careftdly  arranged;  and  if 
the  demoiselle  herself  has  not  so 
niuch  voice  in  it,  everything  is 
done  for  her  by  those  who  know 
her  and  love  her  best  Kow  in 
England,  where  a  young  girl 
settles  these  things  for  herself, 
how  many  mistakes  are  made  !' 

'Perhaps  so.  But  there  is  much 
more  happiness.' 

'That  depends  upon  what  we 
call  happiness.  I^ow  my  little 
Marie,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
she  will  be  happy,  for  it  has  been 
my  object  to  make  her  so.  I  have 
made  a  marriage  for  her  with  the 
eldest  son  of  my  friend  the  Mar- 
quise de  Kochemar.' 

'Indeed !'  said  Agnes,  much  as- 
tonished, for  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  that  the  odd  little  demoi- 
selle with  her  pale  curious  face 
could  possibly  be  engaged  to  be 
married.  'And  does  she  like 
him  ?    Is  she  happy  V 

'She  does  not  know  much  about 
that  yet,'  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire,  smiling.  'It  was  only 
arranged  yesterday,  and  she  has 
not  seen  M.  de  Rochemar  for  some 
years.  But  she  must  like  him. 
He  is  very  amiable  and  very  sen- 
sible. I  have  the  highest  opioion 
of  him.' 

*  You  let  me  say  what  I  please, 
my  dear  aunt,  and  you  understand 
that  I  take  an  English  view/  said 
Agnes  bravely.  *I  must  confess 
that  such  an  engagement,  if  it 
were  to  the  greatest  hero  on 
earth,  would  make  me  very  mise- 
rable.' 

'  It  is  possible.  But,  my  dear, 
you  must  also  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing that  you  Englishwomen  have 
not  well-regulated  mmds.  It  is 
not  your  fault,  but  that  of  your 
bringing  up.  You  have  not  our 
strong  sense  of  duty.  With  us  a 
Christian  woman  loves  her  hus- 
band as  a  matter  of  course  be- 
cause he  is  her  husband — Cloves 
her  children  because  they  are  her 


children,  and  does  her  duty  to 
all.  Some  malheureuses,  of  course, 
go  astray,  allow  their  minds  to 
wander  to  other  objects.  That, 
however,  is  no  one's  fault  but 
their  own.' 

Mme.  de  Saint -Hilaire  laid 
this  down  with  some  decision. 

'On  the  contrary,'  thought 
Agnes,  '  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  marry  them  to  the  wrong  per- 
son /  but  they  were  reaching  the 
house,  and  as  Marie  was  just  en- 
gaged she  considered  that  argu- 
ment would  be  useless.  So  she 
held  her  peace. 

Breakfast  was  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  polished  walnut  table  re- 
flected the  fruits  and  flowers,  which 
seemed  to  be  piled  upon  it  as  if 
there  was  no  room  for  them  all. 
The  shutters  of  the  front  window 
were  closed,  and  into  the  half- 
darkened  room  the  inhabitants 
came  one  by  one,  in  different 
stages  of  liveliness.  Frank  looked 
pale,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
tired.  Johnny  let  out  quietly  that 
he  had  been  all  round  the  place, 
and  had  caught  some  flsh  in  the 
little  river.  MdUe. 'Marie  seemed 
to  her  English  cousin,  who  had 
just  heard  such  interesting  news 
about  her,  to  look  rather  wistful 
and  indifferent,  even  perhaps  a 
little  cross.  Her  dark  hair  grew 
low  on  her  sensitive  white  fore- 
head, which  she  wrinkled  up  in 
a  distressed  sort  of  way.  Old 
Jacques's  ways  seemed  to  fldget 
her;  she  would  eat  hardly  any 
breakfast,  and  sat  looking  small 
and  pensive  in  her  buff-cambric 
gown.  Her  grandmother  did  not 
notice  this  at  all,  and  entertained 
her  guests  with  a  healthy  cheerful- 
ness which  one  sees  almost  oftener 
in  the  old  than  in  the  yoimg.  At 
seventy,  Mme.  de  Saint -Hilaire 
had  more  spirits  and  more  strength 
than  Marie  at  twenty-four. 

Poor  Marie!  Agnes  Wyatt, 
who  was  very  romantic,  quite  put 
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herself  into  those  little  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  was  fiUed  with  immense 
pity  and  sympathy  at  the  thought 
of  how  she  should  feel  in  such  a 
state  of  things.  She  supposed  her 
mind  was  ill-regulated,  as  the 
Comtesse,  with  something  less  than 
French  politeness,  had  told  her. 
But  however  that  might  he,  she 
was  certainly  old  enough  to  have 
a  mind  of  her  own  of  some  sort, 
and  opinions  of  her  own,  though 
in  some  people's  eyes  they  might 
be  wrong  ones,  and  she  was  pretty 
sure  that  her  mother  in  England 
would  agree  with  her  in  thinking 
this  a  dreadful  thing.  '  I  am  sure 
ahe  is  unhappy,'  she  thought. 
'  She  looks  quite  pale  and  sad. 
How  can  I  save  herf  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  did  not  at 
once  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time  Marie  was 
almost  cross  to  old  Jacques,  who, 
after  handing  her  several  dishes 
in  vain,  half  appealed  to  his  mis- 
tress: 'Mademoiselle  ne  mange 
rien.' 

'Merci!  Non,vousdis-jo!'said 
the  young  lady,  as  she  impatiently 
waved  away  the. approaching  poiv 
dreauz,  which  seemed  inclined  to 
persevere.  '  I^on,  giand'm^re,  je 
n'en  veux  pas,'  she  said,  with  a 
faint  smile  across  the  table. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  did  not 
attempt  much  remonstrance,  and 
afterwards  told  Agnes  that  Marie 
had  been  in  bad  health  for  yeais, 
and  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see 
her  eat  anything  at  all,  especially 
at  breakfast. 

As  they  stood  in  the  great  dark- 
ened salon,  where  long  lines  of 
light  streamed  through  the  nearly 
closed  shutters  across  the  floor, 
throwing  rays  into  the  mirrors, 
and  catching  the  old  china  and 
the  quaint  carving  of  the  chairs, 
the  Comtesse  called  Frank,  and 
asked  if  he  was  inclined  for  a  drive 
that  afternoon,  to  see  some  of  her 
neighbours.     '  I  can  take  you  all 


four,'  she  said,  'if  your  brother 
wiU  sit  on  the  box  with  the  coach- 
man.' 

Frank  thanked  her  very  much, 
but  thought  he  had  better  keep 
quiet  to-day.  It  was  a  great  di»> 
appointment  to  him,  but  he  had 
been  foolish  in  dragging  up  the 
hill  at  Le  Mans  the  (ky  before. 

'  Agnes  should  have  kept  you 
in  better  order,'  said  the  old  lady. 
*  Do  as  you  think  best  for  your- 
self. Agnes,  Marie,  Jean,  will  you 
be  ready  at  three  o'clock  V 

Marie  followed  her  grandmother 
out  of  the  room ;  Johnny,  who 
had  already  made  friends  with  the 
cook,  went  off  to  talk  to  her  about 
hiB  fish ;  and  Agnes  went  up  to 
her  elder  brother,  who  had  thiown 
himself  into  a  chair. 

'  Did  you  hear  how  Johnny  tore 
his  jacket  T  she  said. 

*  Not  a  word.' 

'I  wonder  we  did  not  guess  it 
at  the  time.  That  boy  is  always 
doing  brave  things,  and  getting 
no  credit  for  them;'  and  she 
told  Johnny's  story,  at  which 
Frank  smiled. 

'Of  course,  just  like  him.  A 
great  piece  of  luck  for  Mme.  Who- 
ever^ihe-was  that  he  happened  to 
be  there.  However,  I  think  the 
sooner  he  gives  up  stopping  other 
people's  runaway  horses,  the  bet- 
ter for  him.  One  of  these  days  he 
wiU  get  something  worse  than  a 
torn  jacket.' 

'  He  wouldn't  be  Johnny  if  he 
did  not  do  those  things.' 

*  Wouldn't  her  said  Frank. 

'  I  have  something  else  to  t^U 
you,  Frank,'  said  his  sister. 

But  just  then  Marie  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  came  back  into  the  room, 
and  the  news  of  her  sad  fate  had 
to  be  kept  and  brooded  over  for 
the  present  in  the  sympathising 
soul  of  Agnes. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

CHATEAU  LAURON. 

Thjsy  drove  in  an  open  carriage 
along  a  magnificent  road,  wide, 
smooth,  and  perfectly  firm,  not  a 
loose  stone  to  be  seen  on  its  fine 
brown  surface.  It  ran  like  a  line 
of  light  between  thick  dark  woods, 
in  the  deeper  part  of  which  Mme. 
de  SaiDt-Hilaire  told  them  that 
there  were  wolves  and  wild 
boars  and  deer  of  different  kinds. 
Johnny  wondered  if  he  should 
come  in  for  any  hunting ;  but  she 
said  it  was  very  unlikely  at  this 
time  of  year,  though  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  province  had  the 
right  to  kill  wild  beasts  all  the 
year  round,  being  in  special  charge 
of  them,  with  the  title  of '  Lieute- 
nant Louvetier.' 

Beyond  the  woods  there  came 
a  hill,  and  a  great  wide  view  with 
more  woods  in  the  distance,  with 
two  or  three  church  spires  and 
villages,  and  here  and  there  the 
towers  of  a  chateau  standing  up 
clear  and  bright  amoug  green 
fields  and  vineyards.  In  that 
transparent  air  they  could  see  a 
long  way,  to  blue  hills  in  the 
far  distance;  and  all  the  nearer 
touches  of  colour — trees,  flowers, 
cottage  roofs,  yellow  pumpkins, 
grapes  already  purple — stood  out 
in  the  sunlit  landscape  as  if  it 
had  been  a  great  pre-Eaphaelite 
picture.  Kow  and  then  they 
passed  people  on  the  road,  walk- 
ing, or  driving  the  long  carts  of 
the  country,  sometimes  drawn  by 
strong  oxen  with  bent  heads  and 
a  yoke  across  their  horns.  The 
people  looked  up  and  nodded  a 
friendly  *  bon  jour  ;*  and  Johnny, 
seeing  that  it  was  expected  of 
him,  pulled  off  his  hat  diligently 
to  everybody  they  passed. 

*  What  nice-looking  people  you 
have  about  here  !'  said  Agnes. 

'  They  are  not  nearly  so  hand- 
some as  in  some  parts  of  France/ 


said  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire ;  *  but 
they  are  very  good  people.  Of 
course  we  have  some  bad  republi- 
can characters,  but  they  are  not 
worth  thinking  ofl  They  are 
black  sheep,  not  at  all  respect- 
able, and  nobody  takes  any  notice 
of  them.  Do  you  see  all  this  wide 
plain?  It  was  formerly  a  great 
forest,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
wars  with  the  English.  That  old 
stone  cross  in  the  middle  of  the 
vineyard  yonder  marks  the  site  of 
a  battle.' 

'  This  has  not  been  a  peaceful 
country,'  said  Agnes. 

*No,  indeed.  And  even  now 
no  one  ever  knows  when  the  Bed 
Eepublicans  may  rise,  and  bring 
another  deluge  of  misery  over  our 
poor  country.  I  could  almost  say 
that  they  would  be  worse  than  the 
Germans.' 

Agnes  was  beginning  to  ask 
some  question  about  the  war,  but 
Marie,  who  had  recovered  her 
temper  by  this  time,  leaned  for- 
ward and  seized  her  with  both 
hands. 

'  You  must  not  talk  about  the 
war,'  she  said.  'It  was  like  an 
awful  dream.  It  makes  my  grand- 
mother ill  to  remind  her  of  it. 
Some  time,  when  she  is  not  with 
us,  you  may  ask  me  questions,  and 
I  wiU  tell  you  about  it.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Agnes. 

Past  the  great  bare  bill  and  the 
plain  they  came  into  a  quieter, 
more  homelike  country;  passed 
through  a  little  quaint  village, 
then  between  gardens  and  mea- 
dows where  cows  were  feeding  by 
the  side  of  a  stream.  The  meadows 
had  no  gates,  and  women  and 
children  sat  watching  the  cows  as 
they  grazed.  Sometimes  dogs,  with 
rough  bristly  hair,  rushed  out  and 
barked  fiercely  at  the  carriage. 
Then  the  road  went  winding  along 
a  shady  green  valley  with  wooded 
slopes,  the  same  little  stream  run- 
ning, and  poplar-  and  chestnut- 
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trees  growing  on  the  banks.  Be- 
yond that  there  was  a  poplar 
ayenne  by  the  water-side,  such 
an  ayenue  as  one  sees  in  a  dream. 
The  trees  stood  close  together  in 
an  unbroken  row  along  each  side 
of  the  road,  which  was  narrow 
here,  though  still  smooth  and 
good.  The  gray  stems  and  the 
delicate  foliage  went  up,  up,  taper- 
ing straight  and  slender  to  the 
sky,  so  tall  that  their  tops  as  you 
looked  up  seemed  close  together, 
with  only  the  narrowest  line  of 
blue  between;  the  carriage  and 
horses  were  like  small  things  creep- 
ing on  the  ground  as  they  went 
under  them. 

'  This  is  something  like  a  cathe- 
dral,' said  Johnny,  as  he  sat  and 
looked  back  along  the  receding 
ayenue.  '  It  giyes  one  an  idea  of 
one's  real  size.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  beautiful,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire.  'It  is  on  my 
friend  M.  de  Valmont's  property. 
He  is  very  proud  of  it,  and  wishes 
it  was  nearer  to  his  house.' 

A  flash  of  life  and  interest 
sprang  into  Johnny's  eyes.  He 
glanced  at  Agnes,  who  began  to 
regret  that  she  had  not  made  an 
opportunity  to  tell  their  aunt  about 
his  adventure  yesterday.  She  did 
not  dare  do  it  now  in  his  presence, 
and  thought  that,  as  things  had 
gone  so  &r,  it  would  be  fun  to 
wait  and  see  if  the  rescued  ladies 
told  the  story  themselves,  and  if 
they  would  recognise  Johnny  as 
their  rescuer. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  miles 
the  country  was  wilder  again,  the 
fields  were  steep  and  rocky,  here 
and  there  rough  little  commons 
covered  -with  bracken  and  gorse 
stretched  away  from  the  road,  and 
heather  just  beginning  to  fade 
from  its  purple  richness  lay  like 
a  sunset  cloud  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  Then  they  saw  a  great  dark 
wood  in  front  of  them,  and  stand- 
ing up    before    it,  with  arched 
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avenues  leading  to  it  and  green 
lawns  about  it,  was  an  immense 
building  with  towers  and  soaring 
roofs  and  many  windows,  like  a 
castle  in  a  fairy-tale,  high  exalted 
and  gazing  alone  over  the  vassal 
country  that  lay  humbly  sloping 
up  to  its  feet. 

*  There  is  Chateau  Lauron,'  said 
Marie,  leaning  forward. 

'  It  is  magnificent,'  said  Agnes. 
*  What  an  immense  house  !' 

Johnny  said  nothing,  but  looked 
silently  at  those  great  towers. 

*  You  do  not  often  see  anything  so 
fine  as  that  in  England,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire.  *  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Monsieur  Johnny  1' 

She  was  a  little  provoked  by 
his  quiet  way  of  taking  things,  and 
put  it  down  to  that  thoroughly 
English  frame  of  mind  which, 
feeling  the  value  of  its  own  opi- 
nion, won't  rashly  give  it  in 
favour  of  any  new  thing,  however 
beautiful. 

*  It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,' 
said  Johnny.  *  No,  I  never  saw 
anything  quite  like  it  before.' 

They  drove  up  the  avenue,  and 
round  the  wild  open  lawns,  un- 
enclosed, and  looking  as  if  the 
wolves  from  the  woods  would 
come  down  when  they  pleased 
and  prowl  about  the  house-door. 
There  were  no  flowers,  except  a 
few  blossoming  shrubs  that  clus- 
tered under  the  great  rugged 
walls,  and  under  the  double  flight 
of  steps  that  went  up  in  a  curve 
to  the  door.  There  were  three 
square  high -roofed  towers,  and 
corps  de  logis  between  them  and 
extending  beyond  them  in  a  long 
uneven  line. 

The  whole  family  belonging  to 
this  stately  old  place  was  standing 
on  the  steps  as  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  and  her  party  drove  up : 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Valmont,  their 
daughter,  and  two  sons  in  shoot- 
ing-coats. The  gentlemen  came 
with  their  hats  in  their  hands  to 
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open  the  carriage- door  and  help 
the  ladies  out.  Johnny  Wyatt, 
who  had  jumped  out  first,  also 
stood  hatless,  and  gravely  returned 
such  bows  as  were  directed  to  him. 
Seeing  M.  de  Valmont  bend  over 
the  Comtesse's  hand,  and  raise  it 
gently  to  his  lips,  he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  ought  to  observe  the 
same  ceremony  with  Mme.  de  Val- 
mont, but  she  put  him  at  his  ease 
with  a  smiling  bow.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  woman,  tall  and 
fair,  and  though  she  had  no  longer 
the  delicate  lines  of  youth,  there 
was  something  very  attractive  in 
her  frank  kindly  expression.  Of 
course  it  was  the  same  lady  who 
had  walked  with  her  daughter 
yesterday  into  the  old  church  at 
Le  Mans.  This  daughter,-  now 
standing  behind  her,  had  a  much 
graver  look  on  her  noble  young 
face.  Her  complexion  was  pale 
and  clear ;  and  there  was  a  simple 
straightforward  dignity  about  her 
twenty  years  which  gave  every 
one  who  saw  her  the  feeling  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  a  high- 
bom  maiden  of  the  olden  time. 
The  English  sailor,  waiting  in 
the  background  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  looked  up  at  her,  and  she 
looked  down  at  him  in  her  quiet 
way.  Then  she  opened  her  brown 
eyes  with  a  sudden  surprise,  and 
put  her  hand  on  her  motJier^s  arm, 
as  she  was  just  turning  round  to 
mount  the  steps  with  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire. 

*  Mon  Dieu,  maman,  c'est  lui  !* 

'What  do  you  say,  Cecile] 
Where?  Whol'  exclaimed  Mme. 
de  Valmont.  *  Ah!  c'est  bien  lui ! 
Pardon,  ch6re  madame;  it  was 
monsieur  votre  neveu  who  saved 
our  lives  yesterday.  Monsieur,  how 
can  we  show  you  our  gratitude  ]* 

Everybody  turned  round,  Agnes 
biting  her  lips  and  smiling  with 
irrepressible  delight,  Marie  and 
her  grandmother  utterly  mystified. 

'It  was  a  noble   action,'  said 


M.  de  Valmont,  who  was  a  slight, 
dark,  pleasant-looking  man,  with 
very  demonstrative  manners;  and 
going  up  first  to  Johnny,  he  took 
him  by  both  hands  and  squeezed 
them  affectionately. 

Johnny  was  half  afraid  of  being 
embi-aced;  but  M.  de  Valmont 
knew  better  than  that.  '  Max, 
Pierre,*  he  cried,  *  where  are  you  ? 
Shake  hands  with  this  noble 
Englishman,  and  offer  him  your 
thanks  for  saving  the  lives  of  your 
mother  and  sister.  Thanks  are 
less  than  nothing.  We  owe  him 
our  whole  happiness,  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Ah,  it 
is  a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid.' 

Under  this  shower  of  gratitude 
poor  Johnny  behaved  beautifully. 
He  smiled  and  said  nothing,  his 
sunburnt  skin  taking  a  still  darker 
tint  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
gentlemen.  When  Mme.  de 
Valmont  came  and  ofi'ered  him 
her  hand,  with  very  sincere  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  all  kinds  of  pretty 
speeches  chasing  each  other  from 
her  quick  expressive  lips,  he  just 
stooped  and  kissed  the  soft  white 
fingers,  still  without  saying  a  word. 
But  when  C^cile,  with  the  won- 
derful life  and  light  in  her  eyes, 
that  very  few  even  of  those  who 
knew  her  were  privileged  to  see 
often,  held  out  her  slim  young 
hand  too,  looked  at  him,  and 
gravely  smiled,  Johnny  pressed 
the  hand  in  English  fashion,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  looking  at  her, 

*  Merci,  mademoiselle.' 

'De  grace,  ma  chere,'  began 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  to  Mme. 
de  Valmont,  as  they  went  into  the 
house,  '  explain  all  these  wonders 
to  us.  Marie  and  I  are  dying 
with  curiosity.  Wher^  and  when 
did  you  make  acquaintance  with 
my  nephew  John,  and  how  had 
he  the  good  fortune  to  save  your 
lives  V 

*I  was  going  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story,'  said  Mme,  de  Val- 
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mont,  *  and  how  grieved  we  were 
to  have  lost  sight  of  our  deliverer. 
But  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not 
know  it  already?  Your  nephew  has 
not  told  you  of  his  brave  action  V 

*  Neither  my  nephew  nor  my 
niece  has  said  a  word  to  me  on 
the  subject.  I  hear  now  for  the 
first  time  that  your  life  andCecile*s 
have  been  in  danger/  answered 
the  Comtesse,  slightly  aggrieved. 
'  When  did  this  happen  V 

'Yesterday,  at  Le  ^lans.  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock.  Would  you  not  have 
thought  that  after  such  a  drive  as 
that  the  horses  would  have  been 
quiet  ?  But  no  !  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  heroism  of  your  nephew, 
we  should  all  have  been  dashed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  new  cutting.' 

'Agnes,  my  dear  child,  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  V  said  Mme. 
de  8aint-Hilaire. 

'Ma  tante,  we  were  not  with 
Johnny  at  the  time.  It  was  after 
we  lost  him.  I  should  have  told 
yon,  but  I  knew  he  would  not 
like  it  to  be  talked  o£  And  till 
we  were  driving  along  to-day  I 
did  not  know  that  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont  was  a  friend  of  yours.' 

*  You  are  very  happy  to  have 
such  a  brother,'  said  Mme.  de 
Valmont — 'as  modest  as  he  is 
brave.  Does  he  follow  any  pro- 
fession, this  hero  of  oursf 

'He  is  in  the  English  navy, 
madame.' 

'  And  has  French  blood  in  his 
veins,'  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire,  as  she  climbed  the  stone 
steps  in  the  hall. 

Johnny  had  another  ovation 
when  they  had  crossed  the  pretty 
parqueted  hall  above,  with  its  low 
arched  roof,  and  gone  on  through 
the  library  into  the  great  salon 
with  its  immense  clumneypiece 
and  painted  ceiling,  its  tapestried 
walls  and  dark  oak  furniture. 
Here  they  all  sat  down  in  a  circle 
of  large  fauteuils,  and  listened  to 


Mme.  de  Valmont  as  she  thril- 
lingly  described  her  adventure  of 
yesterday.  There  was  much  throw- 
ing up  of  hands,  and  many  excla- 
mations; more  showers  of  grateful 
admiration  on  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  hero.  MdUe.  Cecile 
said  nothing,  like  a  correct  young 
lady  as  she  was,  but  sat  with  a 
smile  in  her  eyes  and  a  lurking 
look  of  fun  which  sympathised 
with  Johnny's  discomfort  under 
this  mountain  of  thanks.  Marie 
de  Saint-Hilaire  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, smiled  kindly  at  Johnny, 
and  made  complimentary  remarks 
to  Agnes.  M.  de  Valmont,  who 
had  been  in  the  French  navy  in 
his  youth,  began  asking  the  young 
man  something  about  his  life  on 
board  ship.  The  two  'jeunes 
gens*  ILstened  and  held  their  peace. 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  way, 
M.  de  Valmont  asked  Johnny  if 
he  would  like  to  see  his  horses,  a 
proposal  which  Johnny  jumped 
at ;  and  this  ended  in  all  the  young 
people  going  out  with  him  at  the 
other  side  of  the  chilteau,  where 
the  drawbridge  crossed  an  old 
moat  thirty  feet  deep,  with  trees 
growing  in  it. 

'Now  that  they  are  gone,  ma 
chere,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,'  said  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire, 
moving  a  little  nearer  to  the  Mar- 
quise. 

*  Some  news  about  la  petite  ]' 

'  Yes.  The  af&dr  with  M.  de 
Eochemar  is  arranged.  I  cannot 
tell  you,'  said  the  old  lady,  clasp- 
ing her  hands, '  what  a  relief  this 
is  to  me.  I  have  been  very  anx- 
ious about  ^larie,  for, as  you  know, 
she  has  never  been  quite  like  other 
young  girls — always  difficult  to 
manage,  though  the  most  charming 
child  possible.' 

Mme.  de  Valmont  nodded  and 
acquiesced,  and  then  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  history  of 
Marie's  affairs.  In  her  heart,  per- 
haps, she  did  not  quite  regard  her 
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as  the  most  charming  chUd  possi- 
ble, but  she  was  far  too  good  a 
friend  and  too  polite  a  woman  not 
to  take  her  quite  contentedly  at 
her  grandmother's  valuation.  Any 
faults  that  long  acquaintance  had 
spied  in  little  Marie  were  quietly 
buried  in  the  Marquise's  own 
knowledge.  She  offered  many  con- 
gratulations, and  spoke  with  the 
greatest  kindness  both  of  the  girl 
and  her  fianc6. 

'The  Marquis  de  Eochemar  is 
60  good,  so  amiable,'  she  said.  '  I 
oidy  hope  that  C^cile  may  be  as 
fortunate  as  her  friend.' 

*  Have  you  any  plans  for  her  Y 
asked  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire. 

'  She  has  had  several  offers,  you 
know,'  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  and 
flourishing  her  fingers  in  the  air. 
'Mais  je  ne  sais  pas — I  tell  them 
all  that  Cecile  is  too  young ;  and 
as  you  know,  one  only  daughter 
is  different  from  a  dozen.  There  is 
no  hurry,  and  her  father  and  I  will 
give  her  to  no  one  till  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  She  has  a  right 
to  expect  as  good  an  establishment 
as  any  young  girl  in  France.  And 
besides,  her  education  is  hardly 
finished.  I  cannot  part  with  my 
C6cile  yet.  The  other  day  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  aunt  d'Altain, 
proposing  a  gentleman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, Monsieur  Jules  de 
Marillac.  She  says  he  is  a  fine 
young  man,  and  heir  to  his  old 
uncle,  M.  le  Comte  de  Marillac. 
That  sounds  well,  and  I  think  it 
is  just  possible  that  if  I  see  him 
in  Paris,  and  if  I  like  bim,  I  may 
permit  him  and  Cecile  to  have  an 
entrevue.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 
Now  that  we  are  alone,  I  seriously 
must  congratulate  you  on  your 
charming  nephew,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much.  I  admire  mademoi- 
selle your  niece  too ;  elle  a  Fair 
tr^s-distingue.  But  as  to  him — 
STich  fearless  courage,  sucb  pre- 
sence of  mind,   such  devotion ! 


You  are  happy  in  having  such  a 
relation,  dear  madame.' 

*  I  am  extremely  glad  that  John 
behaved  so  well,'  said  the  Comtesse ; 
'in  fieust,  I  am  astonished.  Kit 
had  been  his  brother  I  should  have 
felt  no  surprise  whatever.  Frank 
is  the  flower  of  the  family;  and  so 
you  will  confess  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  him  to  you.* 

*  Is  it  possible  V 

'  It  is  so,  I  assure  you.  As  hand- 
some as  an  angel ;  clever,  accom- 
plished, with  manners  that  might 
have  been  learnt  at  court.  I  am 
proud  of  him  as  my  relation  indeed.' 

'  And  why  did  you  not  bring 
him  with  you  t 

'He  has  long  been  suffering 
from  a  severe  illness,  and  was 
tired  after  his  journey.  The  next 
time  we  meet  I  hope  he  will  be 
quite  himself.' 

'You  and  all  your  young  people 
must  dine  with  us  very  soon,'  said 
Mme.  de  Valmont. 

While  these  ladies  were  talking 
them  over  in  the  salon,  the  young 
people  were  following  M.  de  Val- 
mont all  about  the  place.  His 
stables  were  well  worth  seeing,  to 
begin  with.  He  had  beautiful 
English  horses,  and  they  lived  in 
stalls  with  brass  headings  and 
pink-marble  mangers.  The  saddle- 
room,  where  the  harness  and  the 
whips  were  so  various  and  in  such 
perfect  order  as  to  be  quite  an  ex- 
hibition, had  a  polished  floor,  with 
little  green  mats  laid  upon  it  here 
and  there.  The  young  De  Val- 
monts  were  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  such  arrangements  as 
these  were  commonly  seen  in 
England  ;  and  Agnes  and  Johnny 
assured  them  that  such  perfection 
was  very  seldom  reached,  or  even 
tried  for. 

'  Mon  p^re  est  grand  amateur 
de  chevaux,'  said  Max  de  Yalmont, 
a  good-natured  good-looking  young 
man  of  two-and-twenty. 

They  went  next  to  see  some 
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deer-hounds,  which  had  a  house 
in  the  outbuildings';  and  then  wan- 
dered round  the  courtyards  of  the 
old  chateau.  The  present  house 
was,  perhaps,  not  much  older  than 
Fran9oi8  I. ;  but  there  had  been 
a  strong  castle  here  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  that.  Six  round 
towers  defended  the  old  enclosure, 
inside  which  there  were  now  three 
or  four  large  yards  and  a  good- 
sized  kitchen-garden.  There  were 
ivy  and  climbing  roses  on  the  bat- 
tered old  walls,  and  great  walnut- 
trees  leaning  over  them.  Agnes 
was  very  much  interested,  and 
pleased  M.  de  Yalmont  by  asking 
all  kinds  of  intelligent  questions 
about  the  fortifications  and  the 
history  of  the  ch&teau.  C^ile 
talked  to  Marie,  and  helped  her 
over  the  heaps  of  stones  and  the 
uneven  places  which  were  in  their 
way  now  and  then.  The  young 
men  and  Johnny  lingered  a  little 
behind,  but  had  not  very  much 
to  say  to  each  other;  however, 
there  were  two  fox-terriers  to  be 
played  with,  which  came  racing 
after  them. 

*Now  follow  me,'  said  M.  de 
Valmont,  as  they  crossed  the 
kitchen-garden,  *  and  I  will  show 
you-  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Take  care,  mademoiselle, 
the  descent  is  very  steep.' 

They  all  followed  one  another 
down  something  which  had  once 
been  a  staircase,  and  now  was  a 
chaos  of  stones,  and  tumbling 
earth,  and  dead  leaves,  with  long 
grass  and  weeds  hanging  over  it. 
At  the  foot  of  this  they  mounted 
a  broken  step  into  a  little  door- 
way, and  stood  inside  a  round 
tower  very  oddly  constructed. 
There  were  openings  at  the  top, 
under  the  penthouse  roof,  and  to 
the  height  of  at  least  five-and- 
twenty  feet  there  were  tiers  on 
tiers  of  pigeon-holes  in  the  old 
white  wall — thousands  of  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tower  there 


was  a  great  upright  beam,  with 
arms  stretched  out,  to  which  were 
fastened  two  ladders.  The  arms 
turned  round,  and  by  their  means 
the  ladders  could  move  from  nest 
to  nest. 

'  This  is  a  funny  place  !'  said 
Johnny. 

*  Cest  le  colombier,'  said  C^cile 
de  Yalmont,  turning  to  him  with 
a  smile.  *  One  of  the  old  rights  of 
the  noblesse.  My  father  keeps  it 
as  a  curiosity.' 

The  Marquis,  in  the  foreground, 
was  explaining  to  Agnes  that  be- 
fore the  Eevolution  the  nobles 
alone  had  the  right  to  keep  pi- 
geons, which  lived  in  this  tower, 
and  flew  out  all  over  the  country 
for  their  food,  taking  the  best 
grain  of  the  peasants,  who  had  no 
business  to  complain  if  all  the 
food  belonging  to  them  and  their 
children  went  for  the  use  of  the 
seigneur. 

*  How  wicked  that  was !'  said 
Agnes  earnestly. 

*  Oui,  mademoiselle,'  said  M.  de 
Yalmont,  smiling.  *  That  and  other 
wickednesses  were  swept  away  so 
roughly  that  one  almost  forgets 
still  to  be  indignant.  My  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  and  many 
other  of  our  relations,  paid  dearly 
for  their  colombier  with  their 
heads.' 

'Ah,'  said  Agnes,  shivering  a 
little,  'I  think  I  never  realised 
the  Eevolution  before.' 

They  climbed  silently  back  out 
of  the  old  tower,  and  were  soon 
laughing  in  the  garden  sunshine, 
but  Agnes's  thoughts  still  lingered 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Eevolution. 
In  more  ways  than  one  she  could 
understand  it  now.  In  Mme. 
de  Yalmont,  with  her  sweet  easy 
manners ;  in  C^ile,  with  her  grave 
nobleness  brightened  by  girlish 
fun,  and  the  straight  fearless  look 
of  her  brown  eyes ;  even  in  Marie 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  with  her  small 
frame  and  delicate  features,  and 
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air  at  once  spirited,  careless,  gen- 
tle, and  a  little  sad,  she  seemed  to 
see  the  ladies  who  had  kept  up 
their  traditions  in  all  the  terror  of 
the  prison,  who  had  smiled  and 
laughed  sweetly,  and  prayed  earn- 
estly, who  had  not  dreamed  such 
a  thing  as  cowardice  possible,  and 


had  gone  on  to  their  terrible  death 
as  if  it  was  indeed  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  '  thorny  path  that  leads 
to  glory.'  Agnes  was  quite  right : 
the  times  are  not  so  changed  but 
that  it  still  means  a  good  deal  to 
have  noble  French  blood  in  one's 
veins. 


(To  be  eontimjied.) 
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'Tis  Christmas ;  but  changed  are  the  fashions 

Since  I  first  heard  its  clamorous  bells  : 
For  the  girls  of  the  period  have  passions, 

And  the  boys  of  the  period  are  swells ; 

Yet  a  charm  on  one's  memory  dwells. 
Long  ago  there  were  terrible  spectres, 

And  marvellous  riddles  to  guess. 
In  days  ere  the  railway  directors 
Put  on  the  express. 

'Neath  mistletoe,  loved  by  the  Druid, 

You  might  then  snatch  a  frolicsome  kiss ; 
And  the  punch  of  that  time  was  a  fluid 

That  nobody  voted  amiss ; 

And  the  snap-dragon — didn*t  it  hiss  ? 
Every  girl  in  your  heart  was  a  lodger 

Who  met  you  with  mischievous  glance ; 
And,  O,  what  a  romp  was  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley's  dance ! 

Mid  beauties  so  buxom  and  lissom 

One  forgot  that  the  winter  was  cold  ; 
But  why  does  it  seem  that  I  miss  'em  ? 

Perchance  I'm  a  fogy  grown  old, 

Whose  life  is  a  tale  that  is  told. 
When  a.  man  is  approaching  to  fifty 

He  seldom  breaks  into  his  nights, 
And  is  apt  to  be  studiously  thrifty 
Of  violent  delights. 

But  wherefore  one's  age  be  revealing  ? 

Leave  that  to  the  Registry  books. 
A  man  is  as  old  as  he's  feeling ; 

A  woman  as  old  as  she  looks. 

Don't  eagles  live  longer  than  rooks  f 
Besides,  in  this  festival  season 

'Tis  fit  that  great  truths  should  be  told  : 
*  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young' — ^for  this  reason 
They  cannot  grow  old. 

MOBTIUBB  OOLUNB. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  country  which 
stood  in  need  of  indoor  amuse- 
ments,  that  country  is  undoubt- 
edly our  own,  whose  climate — ^to 
put  it  in  the  prettiest  way  pos- 
sible— is  at  best  unreliable,  and 
in  which  consequently  the  amuse- 
ments most  in  favour  in  sunnier 
climes  can  have  no  sufficient  place. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than 
Longfellow's  Arcadian  picture  1 — 

'Pleaaant  it  was,  when  the  woods  were 
green 
And  the  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  sit  amid  some  silvan  scene. 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  be- 
tween, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go.' 

But  unfortunately  the  times  when 
all  these  charming  circumstances 
combine  to  make  life  pleasant  in 
England  are  few  and  so  far  be- 
tween. The  barometer  and  the 
thermometer  have  an  ugly  knack 
in  this  island  of  ours  of  dropping 
unconscionably  and  unexpectedly 
as  soon  as  ever  any  scheme  has 
been  adopted  which  is  dependent 
on  the  weather  ;  and  although 
some  adventurous  spirits  do  un- 
dertake those  ghastly  exposures 
of  the  skeleton  of  society  called 
picnics,  their  immediate  result  is 
generally  failure,  and  their  final 
consequences  gruel  and  mustard- 
and-water.  But  if  the  outdoor 
life  of  England  is  wanting  in  the 
elements  of  enjoyment  of  the  gen- 
tler sort,  the  charms  of  its  indoor 
life  more  than  make  up  for  it  In 
this  at  least  we  stand  unrivalled. 
What  can  approach  the  comfort, 
the  cosiness,  and  the  inexpressible 
sense  of  home- afifection  which  steals 
over  all  when,  with  the  family 
circle  complete,  the  curtains  are 


closed,  the  lamps  lit,  and  the  fire 
is  blazing  clear  and  bright,  giving 
notice  of  the  hard  frost  prevalent 
outside  ? 

Yet  for  winter  evenings  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  read- 
ing and  conversation.  Conversa- 
tion, which,  when  properly  under 
stood,  is  the  best  of  all  ways  for 
passing  time,  demands  qualities 
which  are  but  too  rare,  and  which, 
even  if  they  exist  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  find  but  little  scope  for 
their  display  in  intimate  circles  of 
which  the  members  know  each 
other  too  well  to  have  many  points 
of  novelty  to  exchange  such  as 
conversation  requires.  The  most 
popular  and  sufficient  means  of 
spending  the  evening  hours  plea- 
santly has  ever  been  found  in  amuse- 
ments harmless  and  perhaps  trivial 
in  themselves,  but  demanding 
from  those  who  join  in  them  pre- 
cisely that  good-nature,  forbear- 
ance, and  familiarity  which  form 
the  charm  of  intimate  circles,  and 
offering  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
cient elements  of  interest  to  be 
attractive  to  such  as  are  willing 
to  show  a  readiness  to  be  amused. 
The  following  pages  will  have 
performed  a  task  by  no  means 
useless  if  they  furnish  the  means 
of  passing  pleasantly  some  few 
evening  hours,  and  of  thus  indi- 
rectly strengthening  the  power  of 
home  ties  and  home  affections. 
In  the  first  part  will  be  found  the 
more  ambitious  kind  of  amuse- 
ments, such  as  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation  or  a  con- 
siderable share  of  special  aptitude ; 
while  the  second  part  embraces 
such  as  require  no  preparation  at 
all,  and  are  fitted  for  the  use  of  all 
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circles  in  "which  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  intimacy  prevails. 

The  simplest  games  have  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  those  of  a 
too  complicated  nature,  and  many 
will  be  found  here  which  have  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  been 
drawn  from  the  private  stores  of 
country-houses  in  England  and 
from  some  of  the  ch&teaux  in 
France.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that 
rn  all  amusements  of  this  sort 
everything  depends  on  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  undertaken ;  and 
thus  it  will  often  happen  that  a 
game  or  an  entertainment  depend- 
ing on  mutual  cooperation  which 
to  one  party  will  appear  intensely 
amusing  will  to  another  seem  un- 
utterably stupid ;  whence  the 
general  rule  may  be  derived  that 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  sort  unless  those 
who  take  part  in  it  are  fairly  in  ac- 
cord with  and  sympathetic  to  each 
other,  and  at  peace  with  them- 
selves and  the  world  in  general 


PART  T. 

PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

Theatrical  representations  no 
doubt  take  the  very  first  place 
among  drawing-room  amusements, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  popu- 
larity which  they  enjoy  is  a  proof 
how  much  they  are  appreciated  as 
a  means  of  filling  up  hours  which 
else  would  be  passed  more  idly 
and  not  more  profitably.  There  is 
indeed  scarcely  a  country-house  in 
the  kingdom  which  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  an  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  thing  j  and  as  it  is  an  in- 
variable rule  for  amateur  thea- 
tricals to  be  a  brilliant  success, 
they  are  still  on  the  increase 
both  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready tried  them,  and  among  those 
who  desire  to  begin.  Neverthe- 
less it  has  been  sometimes  found 


that,  through  the  neglect  of  certain 
precautions,  the  play  has  proved  a 
source  of  greater  pleasure  to  the 
actors  than  to  the  spectators ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  give 
a  little  wholesome  advice,  derived 
from  actual  experience,  to  those 
who  would  undertake  theatricals 
with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  friends.  The 
first  necessity  is  to  appoint  a  good 
manager,  and  to  invest  him  with 
the  most  despotic  authority  over 
the  rest  of  the  corps  dramatique^ 
and,  indeed,  over  the  resources  of 
the  house  generally.  He  should  be 
empowered  to  choose  the  piece,  to 
settle  the  *cast,'  or,  in  other  words, 
to  decide  who  shall  act  each  cha- 
racter, to  arrange  4he  stage  busi- 
ness, and  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  stage  itself  and  the 
choice  of  the  dresses;  and  his 
decision  should  be  final  and  en- 
tirely without  appeal  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  business 
in  hand.  In  return  for  all  his 
trouble  he  will  probably  (for  such 
is  human  nature)  expect  to  play 
the  best  part  in  the  piece;  but 
if  he  is  the  best  manager  he  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  also  the  best 
actor  of  the  party,  and  there  will 
therefore  be  no  question  as  to  that 
part  of  the  matter.  In  order  to 
secure  for  all  these  important  du- 
ties a  proper  person,  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  invite  to  the 
house  the  most  supremely  dis- 
agreeable person  with  whom  the 
hostess  is  acquainted ;  but  that  is 
an  incident,  and  will  not,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the 
success  of  the  theatricals,  which 
will  be  found  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  tact  and  capacity  of 
the  guiding  spirit.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  either  that  the  man- 
ager will  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
The  first  thing  will  be  to  select 
the  piece  or  pieces — a  question 
which  will  necessarily  be  decided 
by  the  strength  and  capabilities 
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of  the  company.  In  this  prob- 
ably everybody  will  claim  a  voice  ; 
and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  re- 
concile the  claims  of  the  thou- 
sand conflicting  propositions 
which  will  be  made.  Tragedies 
of  course  will  be  avoided,  because 
as  professional  actors  cannot  play 
them,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  amateurs  can.  Farces,  al- 
though in  much  favour,  require 
generally  very  excellent  acting, 
must '  go  smoothly'  if  they  are  to 
produce  their  effect,  and  are  seldom 
so  successful  as  they  are  expected 
to  be.  They  have,  too,  the  disad- 
vantage of  havingusually  beenseen 
by  most  of  the  audience  with  good 
professional  actors  playing  in  them, 
and  comparisons  are  consequently 
apt  to  be  made  which  will  not 
be  to  the  credit  of  the  amateurs. 
Probably  the  best  kind  of  play  is 
a  short  comedietta  of  a  period 
which  affords  the  opportunity  of 
wearing  gorgeous  dresses,  since 
the  presentation  of  a  good  figure 
in  maroon-coloured  velvet  and 
buff  boots,  or  a  pretty  face  under 
a  Marie  Stuart  cap,  will  often 
prevent  attention  from  being  too 
critically  fixed  upon  the  acting. 
Then  will  come  the  casting  of  the 
parts;  and  here  the  difficulties  will 
be  found  to  increase,  for  it  will 
then  be  discovered  that  some  who 
have  hitherto  been  ardent  in  the 
scheme  are  either  too  timid  or  too 
indolent  to  undertake  the  parts 
the  manager  would  give  to  them, 
while  others  will  be  found  to  raise 
claims  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  theslightestfoundation; 
and  the  managerwill  probably  find 
that  he  must  give  the  lovely  and 
gushing  heroine  over  to  a  middle- 
aged  young  lady  who  likes  the  idea 
of  being  proposed  to  on  the  stage 
because  she  has  never  experienced 
it  in  real  life;  that  the  hero  is 
pretty  distinctly  claimed  as  a  con- 
dition of  cooperation  by  a  young 
man,  more  distinguished  by  family 


than  by  talent,  but  whom  it  is  an 
object  to  oblige ;  that  he  himseK 
must  play  the  heavy  father,  who 
has  to  be  brutal  and  a  butt  all 
through  the  piece,  and  is  only  re- 
duced to  reason  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  by  a  concoui'se  of  fortuitous 
circumstances ;  and  that  there  are 
two  servants,  or  two  noblemen,  or 
two  robbers,  who  never  can  be 
played  at  all  for  want  of  people  to 
take  them,  unless  he  can  induce 
two  good-natured  friends  to  come 
down  and  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  occasion.  But  we  will  suppose 
all  this  over,  and  will  assume  that 
the  piece  is  selected,  and  the  parts 
cast.  The  point  the  manager  must 
then  insist  upon  is  that  every  one 
of  the  actors  shall  learn  his  or  her 
part  so  as  to  be  *  word-perfect  *  two 
or  three  days  at  least  before  the 
piece  is  played,  and,  if  possible, 
before  the  first  rehearsal  takes 
place.  This  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  whole  thing,  for  it  were 
as  useless  to  attempt  to  makebricks 
without  straw,  or  to  build  a  house 
without  brickiB,  as  to  play  a  piece 
without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
words.  No  half-knowledge  will  do, 
and  none  of  those  fallacious  pro- 
mises to  *  know  it  on  the  night' 
must  be  received  ;  but  every  one 
must  be  perfect,  and  that  at  as  early 
a  period  of  the  undertaking  as  pos- 
sible, for  without  it  the  stage  busi- 
ness cannot  be  properly  arranged  or 
the  actors  adequately  drilled.  It  is 
very  important,  too,  to  have  as  large 
a  number  of  rchearsak  as  possible, 
asuponthis  will  depend  the  degree 
in  which  both  wonis  and  business 
are  fixed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
actors.  Two  or  even  three  rehear- 
sals a  week  should  be  called,  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  time  for 
preparation  is  limited.  During  the 
time  that  all  this  is  being  done  the 
dresses  will  have  to  be  chosen  and 
tried  on  (assuming  them  to  be 
hired  of  a  costumier,  which  is  the 
best  way),  the  stage  contrived  and 
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arranged,  and  the  programmes 
printed  or  written  out.  A  stage  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  purposes  may  be 
formed  by  using  the  folding  doors 
of  a  drawing-room  as  a  proscenium, 
or  it  can  be  arranged  at  a  very 
small  expense  by  simply  placing 
two  upright  pieces  of  timber  against 
the  side  walls  of  the  room  with 
a  slight  beam  across  resting  upon 
them.  On  this  latter  must  be 
tacked  the  curtain,  which  can  be 
made  to  loop  up  from  each  side, 
or  to  draw  up  from  the  bottom  by 
four  or  five  cords  running  through 
rings.  In  front  of  the  curtain 
on  the  floor,  must  be  placed  the 
footlights,  which  can  be  made  by 
simply  boring  a  sufficient  number 
of  round  holes  (in  which  the  can- 
dles are  put)  in  a  strip  of  deal,  to 
the  outer  edge  of  which  a  piece  of 
tin  must  be  nailed  to  serve  as  a 
reflector  and  to  keep  the  light 
from  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  In 
front  of  the  footlights,  inside  the 
curtain,  a  wire  should  be  stretch- 
ed some  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  ladies'  dresses  taking 
fire.  If  scenery  is  required  it  can 
be  hired  with  the  dresses,  or  may 
be  painted  at  a  small  cost  on  can- 
vas stretched  on  wooden  frames. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of 
the  proceedings  is  the  choice  of  a 
prompter,  who  should  have  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  piece,  and 
should  be  instructed  not  to  keep 
his  eyes  fixed  solely  on  his  book, 
but  to  watch  chiefly  the  actors, 
that  he  may  know  when  to  give 
the  word  wanted,  and  may  not 
profier  it  as  an  unpractised  hand 
invariably  does,  to  the  ruin  of  all 
the  good  'points,*  at  every  interval 
of  sUence,  many  of  which  will  be 
intentionally  left  for  efiect  When 
all  this  is  done,  and  Hhe  night'  ar- 
rives, the  acting  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal consideration ;  and  here  a  few 
recommendations  may  be  useful. 
The  actors  should,  above  all,  re- 


member not  to  hurry  themselves 
either  in  their  words  or  their  ges- 
tures, so  that  they  will  be  heard  by 
all  the  audience.  In  order  to  effect 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  shout,  or 
even  to  speak  very  loud.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  remembered  is  to 
pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  ar- 
ticulating  every  syllable.  Care  in 
making  up  is  very  necessary  too ; 
and  while  for  ordinary  characters 
a  black  line  under  the  lower  eye- 
lash and  a  little  rouge  gently 
shaded  off  from  the  cheek-bones 
to  the  ears  will  be  sufficient,  the 
old  men  must  be  '  lined'  with  pale 
Indian  ink  or  brown  paint  over  the 
wrinkles  made  on  the  forehead  and 
at  the  comers  of  the  eyes  by  screw- 
ing the  face  up  into  various  posi- 
tions, while  the  comic  characters 
must  be  treated,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, with  appropriate  wigs 
and  a  libersd  use  of  colours.  The 
paints  used  should  be  vegetable 
colours,  these  being  less  injurious 
to  the  skin  than  those  made  of 
minerals  A  little  cold  cream  will 
be  found  useful  in  removing  the 
paint  from  the  faces  of  those  who 
possess  an  over-irritable  skin.  Be- 
yond this  it  is  useless  to  say  any- 
thing, for  no  amount  of  advice 
will  make  actors  of  those  who 
may  not  happen  to  possess  the 
talent  for  the  dramatic  art  If, 
however,  a  fair  amount  of  such 
be  present,  the  play  will  not  fail 
to  be  a  success,  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  those  interested  in  it  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  ;  and  even  if  the 
audience  should  flag  a  little,  the 
actors  will  have  already  derived 
sufficient  amusement  from  the  re- 
hearsals amply  to  repay  them  for 
the  trouble  they  have  taken ;  while 
the  remembrance  of  it  will  add  a 
peculiar  zest  to  the  pleasure  which 
they  will  hereafter  derive  from 
meeting  each  other. 

CHARADES. 

Charades  are.  of  a  less  ambi- 
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tiooB  character  and  conseqaently 
more  easy  of  execution  than  thea- 
tricals proper,  and  the  great 
charm  of  them  is  that  they  can 
he,  as  they  should  he,  devised, 
executed,  and  forgotten  in  half 
an  hour.  The  first  step  is  a  little 
private  consultation  among  the 
actors.  A  word  of  two  or  more 
syllahles  must  he  chosen  capahle 
of  heing  hroken  up  into  shorter 
words,  such,  for  instance,  as 
'  Inspector  ;*  and  a  separate  plot 
must  he  devised  to  represent  each 
of  the  words  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, as  well  as  the  whole  word 
itself.  As  the  dialogue  should  he 
impromptu  it  is  necessary  that 
the  characters  should  he  very 
strongly  marked.  The  dresses 
and  wigs  can  he  contrived  out  of 
anything  that  can  he  laid  hold  of 
at  the  moment,  to  which  end  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  available 
stores  of  the  house  should  he 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
actors.  The  usual  rule  is  to 
make  the  plots  distinct  from  each 
other;  hut  it  will  he  found  to 
add  materially  to  the  interest  of 
the  charade  if  they  are  connected 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  as 
it  were  only  separate  acts  of  the 
same  play.  Thus  the  word  '  In- 
spector' is  divisible  into  *  Inn,' 
and  '  Spectre,'  the  first  of  which 
may  he  adequately  illustrated  in 
this  way  :  A  lady  and  her 
daughter  arrive  at  the  Golden 
lion,  an  hotel  in  the  country. 
The  mother  is  an  extravagant- 
ly sentimental  character  and  a 
poetess,  and  has  torn  her  daughter, 
who  is  quietly  practical,  away 
firom  the  London  season,  partly 
in  order  to  nip  in  the  hud  an 
affection  she  has  displayed  for  a 
young  hanker,  and  partly  in  order 
to  'commune  with  Nature.'  Of 
course  the  young  hanker  arrives 
in  disgaise  (either  an  artist,  a 
shipwrecked  mariner,  or  a  noble 
he^i^  defi»uded  of  his  paternal 


estates  will  do),  and  he  takes 
rooms  in  the  inn,  and  arranges 
with  the  daughter  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  successful  matri- 
mony. A  landlord  can  here  be 
introduced,  whose  chief  feature 
will  be  rotundity  of  form  and 
indignation  at  his  hotel  heing 
called  an  inn,  as  well  as  a  ^  boots,' 
inindful  of  tips  and  curious  after 
stray  silver  in  the  pockets  of  the 
coats  he  has  to  brush.  The  se- 
cond word  can  he  illustrated  by 
the  interior  of  the  Golden  Lion 
at  midnight,  the  mother  being 
discovered  reading  *  The  Raven,' 
with  interlineations  and  criticisms 
of  her  own,  with  the  daughter 
yawning  by  her  side.  The  latter 
asks  to  be  told  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  its  apparitions,  a  de- 
sire which  the  mother  is  only  too 
delighted  to  indulge,  and  is  in 
the  act  of  describing  the  bleeding 
nun  when  the  clock  strikes 
twelve;  a  clanking  of  chains  is 
heard,  and  the  banker  appears 
clad  in  a  sheet  to  represent  a 
spectre,  whom  the  mother  inter- 
rogates, and  learns  that  she  must 
cross  her  daughter  s  will  no  more. 
She  cannot  agree  to  this,  however^ 
qidte  readily,  so  the  ghost  tells 
her  of  a  manuscript  hidden  in  an 
old  chest  in  the  garret.  She 
rushes  out  to  find  it,  when  the 
banker  throws  off  his  disguise 
and  proceeds  incontinently  to 
elope  with  his  lady-love. 

The  third  act  will  represent 
*  Inspector.'  The  mother  wiU  be 
found  reading  a  bundle  of  hotel- 
hills,  which  she  supposes  must  be 
the  manuscript  in  question,  and 
occasionally  bewailing  the  ab- 
sence of  her  daughter,  when  the 
host  announces  that  news  has 
been  received  of  her.  The  banker 
again  comes  in,  this  time  dis- 
guised as  an  inspector  of  police ; 
tells  a  long  tale  of  his  having 
rescued  the  daughter   from  the 
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power  of  fourteen  banditti  (the 
real  fact  being,  as  he  tells  the 
audience  aside,  that  he  could  not 
find  a  post-chaise  to  elope  with), 
and  finally  brings  her  in,  and  has 
her  hand  given  to  him  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  valour.  The  moral 
of  course  is  that  mammas  should 
not  be  too  romantic  nor  daughters 
too  matter-of-fact,  and  any  dispo- 
sition to  doubt  that  such  a  con- 
clusion can  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  plot  must  be  promptly  sup- 
pressed. Any  number  of  cha- 
rades can  be  contrived  in  this 
sort  of  way,  but  it  is  essential 
that  in  this  kind  of  performance 
the  actors  should  take  care  not  to 
speak  all  at  once,  and  when  they 
do  speak  not  to  go  on  too  long  at 
a  time.  There  is  not  so  much, 
diffictdty  in  finding  words  as  in 
finding  ideas  with  which  to  illus- 
trate them ;  but  here  are  a  few 
which  may  be  useful  if  none 
occur:  Mantelpiece  (mantle-peace), 
Brandy  ( Brand-eye ),  Portrait 
(Port-rate),  Madrigal  (Mad-rye- 
gal),  Horticulture  (Haughty-cul- 
ture), Buskin  (Bus-kin),  Patriot 
(Pat-riot),  Penelope  (Pen-elope). 

In  addition  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, dumb  charades  may  be 
played  ;  but  since,  as  their  name 
indicates,  the  actors  are  restricted 
to  pantomime  for  the  expression  of 
the  word  or  syllable,  the  difficulty 
of  the  matter  is  much  increased. 
Dumb  charades,  indeed,  should 
only  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
have  remarkable  facial  power  and 
a  knowledge  of  expressive  ges- 
ture which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
quire in  English  life.  If  well 
done,  htwever,  they  are  extreme- 
ly amusing  ;  but  the  words  chosen 
must  be  capable  of  full  and  easy 
pantomimic  representation.  *  Out- 
rage,* for  instance,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  difficulties  of  a  gen- 
tleman afflicted  with  bills.  The 
first  syllable  may  be  expressed  by 
the  different  attempts  made  to 


find  him  at  home  by  different 
creditors,  each  one  of  whom,  on 
failing  to  find  the  debtor,  indi- 
cates his  determination  to  pursue 
a  different  course,  such  as  shoot- 
ing him,  summoning  him  to  the 
county-court,  appealing  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  writing  to  his 
father,  or  taking  up  a  position  on 
the  doorstep  till  he  returns  home. 
The  second  syllable  may  portray 
the  rage  of  the  papa,  who,  having 
arrived  in  town  and  succeeded 
after  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance  to  his  son's  rooms, 
finds  them  full,  not  as  he  ex- 
pected of  legal  books  and  many 
briefs,  but  of  piles  of  unpaid  bills 
and  a  number  of  dogs,  foils,  and 
boxing-gloves.  He  expresses  his 
determination  to  cut  his  son  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  young  man  with  a 
cigar  does  so  with  much  energy 
and  determination.  The  whole 
word  will  then  be  illustrated  by 
the  admission  of  the  creditors, 
who  have  all  called  again  in  a 
body,  and  who,  finding  nobody 
but  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
room,  insist  on  believing  that  it 
is  the  young  man  himself  in  dis- 
guise, and  proceed  to  carry  into 
effect  upon  him  all  their  threats. 
After  he  has  been  shot  at,  stripped 
of  his  coat,  made  to  read  a  threat- 
ening letter  addressed  to  himself, 
committed  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor for  contempt  of  court,  and 
otherwise  maltreated,  the  son  ap- 
pears with  a  brief,  and  on  ex- 
pressing contrition  and  throwing 
his  dogs,  boxing-gloves,  and  cigars 
out  of  the  window,  is  forgiven 
and  the  debts  paid,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody  and  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  word. 

The  names  of  '  Historical,' 
'  Poetical,'  or  '  Shakespearian'  are 
sometimes  given  to  charades,  but 
as  they  merely  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  word  to  be  illustrated, 
they  need  no  further  explanation. 
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For  those  iirho  wish  to  play 
French  charades  here  are  some 
words.  Fougneux  (Fou-gneux), 
Detre8se(De-tresse),  Corteau  (Cor- 
teau),  Gordon  (Cor- don),  La- 
mentable (L'amant- table). 

PROVERBS. 

These  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
charades,  except  that  instead  of  a 
word  a  proverb  is  represented,  and 
the  plot  must  consequently  be  cal- 
culated to  show  the  truth  of  the 
saw  chosen.  It  is  usually,  however, 
necessary  to  tell  the  proverb  at  the 
end,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  they  are  not  so 
amusing  as  charades.  The  con- 
struction of  a  plot  to  illustrate  a 
moral  is  necessarily  more  difficult 
than  the  construction  of  one  to 
illustrate  a  word.  Nevertheless, 
if  carefully  arranged  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  interesting. 
Here  are  some  :  *  Don't  halloo  be- 
fore you're  out  of  the  wood/ 
*  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion ;'  '  Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does;'  *  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady;'  'More  haste,  less  speed;' 
*Love  me  little,  love  me  long;' 
'The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the 
weU,  and  is  broken  at  last;'  &c. 

Perverted  proverbs  may  also  be 
played,  the  object  of  the  play 
being,  as  the  name  indicates,  to 
justify  a  total  departure  from  the 
saws  usually  received.  Thus, 
'Punctuality  gathers  no  moss,' 
'A  rolling  stone  is  the  soul  of 
business,'  *  A  burnt  cat  is  the  thief 
of  time,  ^  Smooth  words  dread  the 
fire,'  and  '  It's  an  ill  wind  that 
butters  noparsneps,'are  all  capable 
of  being  justified  by  an  equal 
amount  of  ingenuity  with  that 
which  is  required  to  illustrate  the 
original  proverbs.  As  no  intelli- 
gible plan  of  life  or  code  of  moral- 
ity is  capable  of  being  derived 
fiom  the  old  sayings,  which  have 
generally  Httle  beyond  their  epi- 
grammatic character  to  recommend 


them,  Sancho  Panza  himself  could 
not  object  to  the  attempt  to  im- 
prove them  by  running  them  one 
into  the  other,  and  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  world  will  certainly 
not  suffer  any  loss  from  it. 

TABLEAUX  VIVANT8. 

These  are  perhaps  the  very  best 
of  the  more  ambitious  drawing- 
room  amusements,  since  they  com- 
bine the  largest  amount  of  prepara- 
tion with  the  least  amount  of  actual 
exertion  and  smallest  tax  upon 
capacity  for  their  representation. 
To  be  able  to  look  well  and  to  stand 
still  are  the  only  qualities  required, 
and  there  is  consequently  less  fear 
of  breaking  down,  and  therefore 
less  anxiety  connected  with  them, 
than  in  those  amusements  already 
noticed.  To  make  up  for  it,  how- 
ever, they  require,  if  anything, 
better  management  than  either 
theatricals  or  charades.  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  depends  upon  the 
manager's  capacity.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  He  must, 
above  all,  have  an  artistic  eye, 
for  in  tableaux  the  rule  is, 
'Always  judge  by  appearances,' 
and  he  should  be  invested  with  as 
much  authority  as  in  the  case  of 
theatricals.  The  course  of  proceed- 
ing is  first  to  choose  the  subject  of 
the  tableau,  and  this  will  be  found 
no  easy  matter,  for  the  manager 
will  discover  that  most  of  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
to  act  have  more  than  sufficient 
confidence  to  stand  and  be  looked 
at  in  tableaux ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ladies  are  particu- 
larly desirous  to  appear  in  quaimb 
and  magnificent  dresses.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  he  will  have 
to  range  through  history  and  ran- 
sack his  memory  of  foreign  galle- 
ries and  exhibitions  of  painting 
for  subjects  in  which  the  fair  and 
the  unfair  sex  are  present  respeo- 
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lively  in  the  proportion  of  about 
seven  to  one.  He  will  grow  des- 
perate over  the  private  history 
of  the  great  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  will  be  gene- 
rous indeed  if  he  does  not  invent 
some  new  scandal  as  to  the  latter. 
He  will  vacillate  between  the  Four 
Seasons,  Cleopatra,  and  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  ;  and  if,  when 
he  has  finally  been  reduced  to  the 
murder  of  Eizzio,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  cloak, 
he  should  be  told  that  they  have 
been  *  done  before,'  he  must  be 
in  a  position  to  assert  with  some 
show  of  truth  that  at  least  they 
were  never  so  well  done  as  he 
means  to  do  them.  Having  then 
settled  the  subject,  the  dresses 
and  wigs  must  be  provided  (and 
here  ^ain  the  professional  costu- 
mier must  probably  be  invoked), 
and  the  stage  arranged — a  very 
important  matter.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  for  tableaux  the  stage 
should  be  raised,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  spectators  ~  two 
conditions  which  add  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  pictures.  Blue 
or  white  gauze  should  be  stretched 
over  the  whole  of  the  proscenium 
before  the  curtain,  and  the  back- 
ground formed  of  green  baize,  or, 
if  dark  colours  preponderate  in 
the  dresses,  of  warm  gray  drapery. 
The  lights,  too,  are  very  import- 
ant. They  must  be  fitted  with 
reflectors  (carriage-lamps  are  use- 
ful for  this  reason),  and  be  dis- 
posed according  to  the  sort  of  light 
required  at  the  sides  of  the  stage, 
facing  of  course  inwards.  The 
lights  among  the  audience  should 
at  the  moment  of  showing  the  ta- 
bleaux be  either  quite  extinguished 
or  turned  down  as  low  as  possible. 
Like  all  other  such  things  the  ta- 
bleaux must  be  rehearsed.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  too  that  at  the  re- 
hearsals all  the  costumes  should 
be  worn,  since,  as  the  excellence 
of  the  tableaux  depends  not  less 


upon  the  grouping  than  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours,  a  re- 
hearsal without  dress  would  bo 
no  rehearsal  at  alL  This  necessity 
for  dressing,  however,  adds  to  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  the  charm 
of  coming  down  to  breakfast  on 
a  cold  winter's  morning  in  the 
costume  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
(which  consists  principally  of  pink- 
silk  tights)  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  ex- 
perienced it.  The  actors  will  be 
found  to  look  somewhat  ghastly 
by  the  pitiless  daylight,  and  even 
Amy  Hobsart  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  will  probably,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, improve  on  appearing  on 
the  stage,  which  must  be  shut  off 
from  the  daylight  and  lit  up  as  it 
will  be  at  night.  Then  b^ins 
the  important  work  of  the  mana- 
ger. He  must  of  course  be  able 
thoroughly  to  realise  the  '  situa- 
tion* represented  in  the  picture 
chosen,  and  to  give  to  each  person 
in  it  an  exact  idea  of  the  passion 
or  sentiment  to  be  portrayed.  Un- 
less, indeed,  a  manager  can  be 
found  capable  of  doing  this  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  tableaux.  He 
will  impress  upon  each  of  the 
actors  the  necessity  of  throwing 
his  or  herself  into  the  thing  tho- 
Toughly,  and  of  actually  feeling 
for  the  moment  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  depict  Unless  this 
is  remembered  liizzio  may  be  found 
blandly  simpering  with  the  dagger 
at  his  throat,  while  Darnley's 
guilty  conscience  may  be  over- 
come by  mirth  at  the  sight  of 
Ruthven  being  tickled  by  a  rebel- 
lious feather  of  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  It  will  be  .best  to 
show  a  tableau  twice,  or  if  it  will 
bear  it  three .  times,  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  remaining  in  the  same 
position  without  unsteadiness  is 
too  great  to  allow*  of  each  exhibi- 
tion being  sufficiently  prolonged 
to  satisfy  an  average  audience  of 
friends.   Soft  music  appropriate  to 
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the  scene  represented  should  be 
played  immediately  before  and 
daring  the  display  of  each  tableau, 
which  will  be  found  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  effect.  For  choice 
of  subjects  a  reference  to  a  port- 
folio of  engravings,  or  an  appeal 
to  the  picture-gallery  reminis- 
cences of  the  company  at  large, 
must  be  relied  upon.  'Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofemes'  is 
good,  the  head  being  represented 
by  that  of  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
whitened,  dashed  with  blood,  and 
with  the  eyes  closed,  which  he 
will  put  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  salver  for  the  purpose,  his 
body  being  concealed  by  drapery. 
'  The  Maid  of  Saragossa'  is  effec- 
tive too,  especially  if  a  ffeld-piece 
can  be  borrowed  from  any  neigh- 
bouring garrison.  Millais'  pic- 
ture of  *  The  Huguenot;'  the  *  Poi- 
soning of  Fair  Eosamonde'  (Percy 
BeUques);  a  scene  from  the  'Eape 
of  the  Lock,'  taken  at  the  moment 
when  the  fatal  curl  is  falling  a 
victim  to  the  scissors ;  the  trial  of 
Constance  de  Beverley  at  the  Con- 
vent of  lindisfam  (vide  *Mar- 
mion'),  are  all  effective,  the  latter 
especially  so  if  a  lady  can  be  found 
willing  to  follow  the  verse  which 
tells  us  that 

^  Her  sex  a  page's  dresa  belied  ;* 

a  condition  which  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
play afforded  when,  as  we  learn, 

*  A  moDk  undid  the  eilkea  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare.' 

BODTS  RIM^. 

This  amusement  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ability  to  be 
well  done,  and  if  it  is  not  well 
done  had  best  be  left  alone,  so 
that  the  seeker  for  pastimes  must 
be  sure  of  his  company  before  he 
introduces  it.  The  name  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  nature  of  the 


task  to  be  performed.  One  of  the 
party  chooses  two,  three,  or  four 
pairs  of  words  which  rhyme  to 
each  other — such,  for  instance,  eui 
mile  and  tile,  strand  and  land, 
love  and  dove,  friend  and  end — 
and  gives  them  to  each  of  the 
rest  to  make  a  verse.  The  fun  of 
the  thing  consists  in  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  which  are  em- 
ployed by  each  person.  Take  the 
above  words,  for  instance,  arranged 
alternately ;  here  is  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  done  with  them  im- 
promptu : 

'For  many  a  weary,  waking,  toilsome 
mile, 
I  wander  wretched  by  the  sea-girt 
strand ; 
For  Celia,  cruel  as  she's  versatile, 

Sends  me  to  rove  unheeded  through 
the  land. 
Love's  but  my  scorn,  but  ever  scorns  my 
love, 
And  vows  she  can  but  bear  me  as  a 
friend ; 
Thus,  like  a  poor  unhappy  turtle-dove, 
I  coo  myself  to  death,  and  there*s  an 
end.' 

Another  version  : 

*  How  doth  the  little  camomile 

Grow  npward  in  the  strand, 
And  spread  its  roots  from  tile  to  tile, 

O'ershadowing  the  land ! 
Poor  Sarah  Gamp,  when  sick  with  love, 

Hails  it  her  dearest  friend ; 
For  like  to  Bet — that  simple  dove — 

Tea  is  its  proper  end.* 

Here,again,  is  a  different  treatment : 

*  Dn^ging  for  a  mile 

On  the  burning  strand, 
Destitute  of  tile 

In  a  roasting  land, 
The  crocodile  in  love 

Woos  his  scalv  friend. 
And,  unlike  the  dove. 

Eats  her  to  an  end.' 

The  above  specimens  may  be 
considered  feeble.  So  they  are, 
and  so  will  be  most  of  those  which 
are  brought  forth  under  this  sys- 
tem. The  greater  the  absurdity 
the  greater  the  success,  and  that 
is  the  only  criterion  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  amusement  tends  to  en- 
courage mediocrity  into  making 
an  effort. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT  AND  SNAP-DRiGON. 


A  TwELFTH-KiGHT  Party !     And  have  met  a  joyous  youthful  crew. 
Sweet  opening  buds  as  ever  yet  from  parent-flower  grew ; 
And  merry  prate  and  laughter  shrill  with  music  fill  the  air, 
Fot  Grace  and  Youth  and  Innocence  and  honest  Mirth  are  there. 

Ha,  Snap-dragon !    Turn  down  the  lights  !   Papa,  come  forth,  and  be 
The  wizard  weird  to  fire  the  flame  of  fearful  mystery — 
The  pale-blue  flame  that  flickers  up,  and  on  our  faces  gleams. 
Mid  smothered  laughter  from  the  boys,  from  girls  pretended  screams. 

With  shouts  of  mirth  and  merriment  the  game  goes  gaily  on, 

And  crows  and  chuckles  baby  Tom — the  rogue ! — high-perch'd  upon 

His  granddad's  shoulder,  whilst  the  flame  leaps  blue  and  weird  and 

bright, 
And  peals  of  laughter  greet  the  feats  of  each  adyenturous  wight. 

And  loyingly  behind  the  group  the  smiling  elders  stand. 
And  note  each  sparkliag  mirthful  eye,  each  outstretch'd  eager  hand ; 
The  boy's  quick  dash— for  it  becomes  his  '  manhood'  to  be  bold — 
The  shy  girl's  timid  venturing,  are  charming  to  behold. 

Till,  tired  of  laughing,  from  the  game  the  youngsters  one  by  one 
Fall  out.     And  now  mamma  suggests — to  keep  alive  the  fun — 
'The  Characters !'     Ah,  happy  thought !    All-joyous  now  the  scene ; 
For  what  to  youth  would  Twelfth-night  be  without  a  King  and  Queen? 

With  glee  the  *  Characters'  are  drawn ;  the  younglings  shout  and  sing ; 
And  arch  coquets  the  baby  Queen  with  her  small  schoolboy  Eong ; 
Foreshadowing  of  later  years,  when  she,  expectant  wife, 
Shall  draw  (as  grant  she  may  !)  a  prize  from  out  the  wheel  of  life. 

God  bless  our  English  mother-flowers,  their  blossoms  young  and  fair — 
Our  darlings  with  the  sunny  eyes  and  flowing  golden  hair  t 
And  God  be  thank'd  such  tender  joys  of  home  to  man  are  given, 
As  lighten  all  his  hours  of  toil,  and  make  of  earth  a  heaven  ! 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT  ANP  SNAPDRAGON, 


THE  LADY-DOCTOR. 


Saw  ye  that  spinster  tall  and  gray, 
Whose  aspect  stem  might  well  dismay 

A  grenadier  stout-hearted) 
The  golden  hair,  the  blooming  face, 
And  all  a  maiden's  tender  grace 

Long,  long  from  her  have  parted. 

A  doctor  she ;  her  sole  delight 

To  order  draughts  as  black  as  night — 

Powders  and  pills  and  lotions  : 
Her  veiy  glance  might  cast  a  spell. 
Transmuting  sherry  and  moselle 

To  less  inviting  potions. 

Yet  if  some  rash  presumptuous  man 
Her  early  life  should  dare  to  scan, 

Strange  things  he  might  discover 
For  in  the  bloom  of  sweet  seventeen 
She  wander'd  through  the  meadows  green 

To  meet  a  youthful  lover. 

She  did  not  give  him  Jesuits'  bark 
To  brighten  up  his  vital  spark, 

Nor  ipecacuanha, 
Nor  chlorodyne,  nor  camomile. 
But  blushing  looks,  and  many  a  smile, 

And  kisses  sweet  as  manna. 

But,  ah,  the  maiden's  heart  grew  cold ; 
Perhaps  she  thought  the  youth  too  bold ; 

Perhaps  his  views  had  shock'd  her : 
In  anger,  scorn,  caprice,  or  pride 
She  left  her  ardent  wooer's  side 

To  be  a  lady-doctor. 

She  threw  away  the  faded  flowers. 
Gathered  amid  the  woodland  bowers. 

Her  lover's  parting  token. 
*        If  suffering  limbs  we  can  relieve. 

What  need  for  aching  souls  to  grieve  1 

Why  mourn,  though  hearts  be  broken  f 

She  cared  not  though,  with  frequent  moan, 
He  wander'd  through  the  woods  alone. 

Dreaming  of  past  affection ; 
She  valued  at  the  lowest  price 
Men  neither  patients  for  advice 

Nor  subjects  for  dissection. 
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She  studied  hard  for  her  degree ; 
At  length  the  coveted  M.D. 

Was  to  her  name  appended. 
Joy  to  that  doctor  young  and  fair, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 

Learning  with  beauty  blended  ! 

Diseases  man  can  scarce  endure 
A  lady's  glance  may  quickly  cure, 

E'en  though  the  pain  be  chronic ; 
Where'er  that  maiden  bright  was  seen 
Her  eye  surpassed  the  best  quinine, 

Her  smile  became  a  tonic 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  hand  of  care 
Sprinkled  with  snow  her  golden  hair, 

Her  face  grew  worn  and  jaded ; 
Forgotten  was  each  maiden  wile ; 
She  scarce  remembered  how  to  smile ; 

Her  roses  all  wei'e  faded. 

And  now  she  looks  so  grim  and  stem, 
We  wonder  any  heart  could  bum 

For  one  so  uninviting ; 
No  gentle  sympathy  she  shows ; 
She  seems  a  man  in  woman's  clothes, 

All  female  graces  slighting. 

Yet  blame  her  not,  for  she  has  known 
The  woe  of  living  all  alone. 

In  friendless  dreary  sadness ; 
She  longs  for  what  she  once  disdain'd. 
And  sighs  to  think  she  might  have  gain'd 

A  home  of  love  and  gladness. 

Moral. 

Fair  maid,  if  thine  unfettered  heart 
Yearn  for  some  busy  toilsome  part, 

Let  that  engross  thee  only  ; 
But,  0,  if  bound  by  love's  light  chain, 
Leave  not  thy  true  and  faithful  swain 

Disconsolate  and  lonely. 


C.  N. 
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ENGLISH  AMBASSADORS  AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  departure  of  Lord  Salisbarj 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  for 
Constantinople  has  set  one  mas- 
ing  on  the  sabject  of  English  em- 
bassies to  the  Porte,  and  gathering 
np  one's  souvenirs.    It  was  only  by 
the   Treaty  of  Paris,  some  score 
of  years  ago,  that  Tarkey  entered 
into  the  European  family  party; 
bnt  of  course  for  centuries  there 
have  been  ambassadors  to  discharge 
ambassadorial  business.  The  Turks, 
howeyer,  for  a  long  time  had  a  pe- 
culiar way  of  dealing  with  ambas- 
sadors that  made  European  Courts 
rather  shy  of  diplomatic  missions. 
The  Sublime  Porte,  they  said,  was 
open  to  all  the  world.     Any  am- 
bassador might  go  there ;  but  they 
did   not  say  anything  about  the 
ambassador   coming   away  again. 
Accordingly,  in  the  grand  old  Otto- 
man days,  it  was  not  impossible 
that  in  the  case  of  war  an  ambas- 
sador might  be  shut  up  in  prison, 
or  hare  his  head  cut  off,  or  be 
skinned    alire,    which     naturally 
made  people  shy  of  becoming  am- 
bassadors.    As  it  was  openly  laid 
down    by    the    Turkish    Ulema 
that  no  faith   was    to    be    kept 
with  unbehevers,  those  unbelievers 
had   fair  warning  of  what    they 
were  to  expect     The   Turks   re- 
solved all  mankind  into  two  na- 
tions :  the  faithful  formed  one,  and 
tiie  dogs  of  infidels  formed  the 
other.     The  simple  foreign  poli- 
tics of  the  Ottoman   Porte  were 
summed  up  in  offering  its  neigh- 
bours ^e  dioice  of  the  sword,  the 
Koran,    or    the    tribute.     Other 
tilings  being  equal,  however,  the 


Turks  thought  that  the  simple 
effective  methods  of  the  axe,  the 
yataghan,  or  the  bowstring  were 
preferable  in  dealing  with  dogs  of 
Christians.  The  advice  tendered 
by  one  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Divan 
was,  that  all  ambassadors  should  be 
confined  to  a  small  island  near 
Constantinople,  as  lepers  or  other 
infectious  and  unclean  persons. 
All  Christian  ambassadors,  when 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan,  were  held  back  by  both 
arms,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  hke  to  be  assassins  if  they 
dared. 

It  was  trade,  as  is  always  the 
case,  which  led  the  way  to  diplo- 
macy. In  the  days  of  Qaeen  Bess 
the  Levant  Company  was  formed, 
only  of  a  few  people,  only  for 
short  terms  of  years.  The  Levant 
Company  wanted  an  ambassador. 
Queen  Bess  had  no  objections ;  but 
she  had  a  frugal  mind,  and  she 
told  the  Levant  Company  that  if 
they  wanted  an  ambassador  they 
must  pay  him  themselves.  The 
Company  demurred  to  the  sugges- 
tion. The  State  Papers  of  the  day 
had  many  references  to  the  matter. 
If  you  run  through  the  Calen- 
dars issued  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  notices  of  this  and  the 
next  r^ign  are  full  of  the  matter. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Queen 
Bess  implored  the  Sultan  to  send 
a  fleet  '  against  that  idolater,  the 
King  of  Spain.' 

Probably  not  many  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  goodly  folio 
which  records  negotiations  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  the  last  years 
of  James  I.  and  the  first  years  of 
Charles  I.,  conducted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boe. 
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He  went  oat  to  supersede  an 
ambassador  in  disgrace,  one  Sir 
John  Eyre.  'As  I  am  not  his 
judge,  I  will  not  be  his  accuser; 
there  are  enough  prepared  for  that 
office.  He  had  taken  money  by 
force,  and  pretends  it  was  his  right' 
A  yery  grare  accusation  to  be 
brought  against  an  ambassador,  of 
all  persons.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  man 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  com- 
mercial interests,  and  did  his  best  to 
enforce  them.  He  said  of  our  Eng- 
lish merchants  that  they  were  '  to 
the  State  as  the  liver  to  the  body, 
which  maintains  the  blood.'  He 
was  a  grand  old  man,  and  his  work 
LB  a  yery  repertory  of  the  history 
of  his  period.  He  resided  in  Con- 
stantinople in  the  wildest  and  most 
unsettled  period  of  Ottoman  his- 
tory. It  is  claimed  for  him  that 
he  recovered  from  the  Turks  the  re- 
spect due  to  ambassadors.  When- 
ever they  have  dared,  the  Turks 
have  treated  ambassadors  very  in- 
solently. During  the  half-dozen 
years  of  his  residence  he  saw  three 
or  four  Sultans,  as  many  Grand 
Viziers,  and  all  sorts  of  officers  and 
others  in  rapid  succession.  He 
was  a  good  man,  who  at  one  time 
redeemed  eight  hundred  Christian 
captives  from  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
There  are  innumerable  points  worth 
notice  suggested  by  his  letters  and 
despatches.  The  last  Sultan  whom 
he  saw  was  Amurath  I Y.  Now  the 
reign  of  Amurath  lY.  is  quite 
worth  studying  by  English  people 
who  would  understand  what  sort 
of  person  may  be  that  chief  and 
leadei^  of  the  army  of  Turks  who 
are  dominant  over  the  Chrktian 
populations  of  Europe.  He  had 
the  frame  of  steel,  the  soul  of  fire. 
He  illustrated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Turk  on  his  carpet  and 
the  Turk  on  his  steed.  The  Ara- 
bian Nights  do  not  give  such  nar- 
ratives of  wild  arbitrary  cruelty. 
There  is  something  like  them  in 
Pomponio  Leti's  stories  of  Siztus 


Y.,  but  Baron  Hubner  rejects  them 
as  fables.  Amurath  put  to  death 
a  hundred  thousand  people,  and  he 
had  a  great  fancy  for  putting  them 
to  deatii  with  his  own  hand.  If  a 
man  came  to  his  side  whom  he  dis- 
liked, he  would  cleave  his  brain 
with  his  scimitar ;  if  he  saw  a  man 
in  the  street  who,  he  thought, 
might  be  in  his  way,  he  despatched 
him  with  sure  skilful  arrow.  Find- 
ing a  road  in  bad  repair,  he  hanged 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  His 
chief  musician  sang  a  Persian  air; 
and,  as  he  was  at  war  with  Persia, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
One  day  he  saw  a  party  of  women 
dancing  in  a  meadow;  the  noise 
disturbed  him,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  be  drowned  Another  day,  a 
boat^  with  many  ladies  sailing  along 
the  Bosphorus,  came  rather  too 
near  the  walls  of  the  seraglio ;  he 
ordered  a  battery  to  open  upon 
them,  and  the  boat  was  sent  to  the 
bottom.  He  put  an  unde  and 
three  brothers  to  death;  and  his 
last  dying  act  was  to  order  the 
execution  of  another  brother.  One 
is  soriy  that  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen of  his  day  should  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  drunken 
sceptred  scoundrel 

In  1716  Mr.  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  Porte.  His  special  object 
was  to  mediate  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Imperialists.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  run  away  a  few  years 
before  because  her  father  had  re- 
fused his  consent  through  a  dis- 
agreement about  settlements.  His 
embassy  has  been  immortalised  by 
the  letters  which  Lady  Mary  wrote 
during  this  period,  and  which  were 
published  about  half  a  century 
after  they  were  written.  At  the 
time  of  this  embassy  Turkey  was 
at  the  height  of  its  pride  and 
power.  Mr.  Wortley  was  consul- 
general  of  the  Levant  as  well  as 
ambassador.   The  Weekly  Journal 
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of  a  Saturday  in  Angnst  states : '  On 
Wednesday,  Edward  WorUey  Hon- 
tagn,  Esq.,  set  forward  on  his 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  and 
Thursday  embarked  at  Grayesend 
for  Holland.'  Late  in  the  year 
the  London  Gazette  annoonces  that 
he  had  left  Constantinople  for 
Hanoyer,  with  the  design  of  re- 
taming.  Yarioos  of  his  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  State-Paper 
Office;  bat  his  wife's  letters  to  her 
friends  are  now  thought  of  better 
Talue  than  tons  of  despatches.  She 
describes  Belgrade  as  being  under 
the  goremment  of  an  insolent  sol- 
dieiy.  She  draws  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  nusgovemment  of  Ser- 
yia.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
beauty  and  the  manners  of  the 
Turkish  ladies;  and  her  descrip- 
tions of  harem-Hfe  are  the  most 
graphic  and  authentic  that  we  pos- 
sess. She  gives  one  side  of  life  at 
Constantinople,  and  Aaron  Hill, 
who  was  there  in  Lord  Paget's 
time,  gives  the  opposite.  Her 
embassy  has  the  special  feature  of 
interest  that  at  Constantinople  she 
inoculated  her  son  for  smallpox, 
and  so  paved  the  way  for  vaccina- 
tion. Mr.  Wordey  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Stangar,  who  reports  to 
Secretary  Craggs  that  Mr.  Wortley 
had  sailed  away  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  Aletter  is  in  existence  written 
by  Addison  to  Mrs.  Wortley,  in- 
timating to  her  the  recall  that  was 
coming.  The  ostensible  reasons 
were  that  he  would  be  of  greater  use 
to  his  party  in  Parliament,  and  that 
the  King  was  so  very  fond  of  him 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  so  far  away.  With  such  diplo- 
matic flatteries  and  courtesies  are 
the  feelings  of  wounded  ambassa- 
dors assuaged.  We  expect  that  it 
was  during  her  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople that  she  imbibed  that 
taste  for  foreign  life  which  for 
many  long  years  kept  her  an  exile 
from  her  home  and  friends  until 
she  returned  to  England,  and  spent 


a  few  months  with  her  son-in-law, 
Lord  Bate,  the  Premier,  before 
she  died. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few 
other  of  the  least-known  names 
on  the  roll  of  ambassadors. 

We  have  the  interesting  volumes 
which  Sir  James  Porter  wrote  of 
his  fifteen  years'  embassy. 

Sir  Robert  Adair,  who  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Canning  to  negotiate 
the  peace  of  the  Dardanelles,  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  his  letters 
and  despatches,  somewhat  arid 
reading.  His  object  was,  in  ]  809,  to 
break  up  the  French  and  Russian 
alliance ;  and  as  Sir  Robert  had  mar- 
ried a  French  wife,  it  was  suggested 
that  he  had  better  leave  Lady  Adair 
behind  him,  which  naturally  made 
him  very  angry.  We  find  him 
complaining  of  Russian  diplomatic 
letters  as  impudent  letters,  and 
of  Russian  sdiemes  as  unveiled 
and  exposed  schemes,  which,  we 
suspect,  is  the  usual  ambassadorial 
language.  The  great  bugbear  in 
his  time,  however,  was  not  Russia, 
but  France.  We  were  never  safer 
from  Napoleon's  dream  of  uni- 
versal conquest.  He  could  make 
his  influence  at  Constantinople  a 
stepping-stone  to  Persia  and  the 
more  distant  East.  It  was  the 
French  object  to  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  England  to  the  very 
lowest  point.  The  French  bound- 
ary had  been  brought  down  to  the 
Save,  and  they  possessed  nearly  all 
Croatia.  When  there  was  a  danger 
of  Constantinople  falling  to  the 
enemy,  Adair  took  upon  himself  to 
write  to  Malta  to  ask  for  supplies 
of  powder  and  lead  for  our  Turkish 
allies.  He  writes  :  '  I  have  begged 
5000  quintals  of  gunpowder  for 
them  from  Malta ;  but  Qod  knows 
whether  I  shall  get  it.'  Li  these 
days,  our  ambassadors  don't  write 
for  supplies,  but  get  a  squadron 
ordered  into  Besika  Bay.  Russia 
was  very  anxious  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  Napoleon  for  the  pos- 
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session  of  Constantinople.  Bona- 
parte, howerer,  shook  his  head ;  if 
anybody  had  it  he  would  prefer  to 
have  it  himself.  *  Not  Constanti- 
nople/ he  muttered  ;  *  it  is  the 
empire  of  the  world.' 

A  somewhat  ugly  story  is  con- 
nected with  Lord  Ponsonby,  but 
it  belongs  rather  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  than  to  him.  It  was  the 
Circassian  business.  He  told  the 
Circassians  that  in  a  struggle  with 
Russia  England  would  interrene 
on  their  behalf,  and  they  were  left 
in  the  lurch.  The  name  of  Lord 
Ponsonby  often  recurs  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  Servia.  The  great 
political  business  in  Servia  since 
1830  has  been  the  question  of  a 
constitution.  Here  England  suf- 
fered a  great  diplomatic  defeat. 
All  through  her  history  she  has 
constantly  suffered  great  political 
defeats.  Our  history  mainly  con- 
sists of  victorious  campaigns  and 
disastrous  treaties.  The  new  state 
of  Servia  obviously  became  of  great 
importance  in  the  future  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  Russians 
kindly  sketched  out  a  '  basis'  for  a 
constitution,  but  England  sent  a 
political  agent  to  Servia  to  counter- 
act Russian  policy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Ponsonby, 
through  this  agent,  obtained  great 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Prince 
Milosch.  He  assured  them  of  the 
protection  of  England,  and  that 
Servia  was  not  such  a  long  way 
off  that  England  could  not  help 
her.  The  Russians,  however,  car- 
ried their  point,  and  their  '  basis' 
was  accepted.  These  were  days 
when  Servia  had  not  achieved  its 
full  later  independence,  and  the 
English  Government  then  vividly 
felt  the  anxiety  which  it  feels  at 
present,  that  Turkey  should  deal 
justly  with  her  Christian  provinces 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
We  may  consider  Lord  Ponsonby's 
period  as  a  time  when  England 


really  had  a  controlling  voice  in 
Servian  councils,  and  her  influence 
stood  for  a  time  even  higher  than 
Russia's. 

But  of  all  the  ambassadors  who 
have  resided  in  Constantinople, 
none  left  such  an  impress  of  cha- 
racter and  power  as  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  All  through 
Turkey  the  name  of '  Inglese'  was 
as  potent  as  was  even  that  of  Cims 
Eomantis,  Every  Englishman 
could  appeal  with  safety  to  his 
consul,  and  each  consul  was  se- 
cure of  support  at  the  embassy. 
He  was  the  great  Eltchi.  The 
austere  purity  of  his  life,  the  integ- 
rity of  his  character,  astonished  and 
overawed  a  people  who  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  such  phenomena,  either 
in  their  own  social  condition  or  their 
experiences  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. The  decrees  which  issued 
from  the  palace  at  Dolma- 
baghtch^  were  like  fiats  of  fate. 
Mr.  Kinglake,  with  a  little 
humour  and  a  little  satire,  calls 
him  <  an  imperfect  Christian,  for 
his  temper  was  fierce ;  he  followed 
up  his  opinions  with  his  feelings, 
and  with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
imperious  nature.'  *  It  was  hard 
to  resist  the  imperious  ambassador 
to  his  face.  If  what  he  directed 
was  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  things,  then  possibly  the  nature 
of  things  would  be  changed  by  the 
decree  of  Heaven,  for  there  was  no 
hope  that  the  great  Eltchi  would 
relax  his  will.'  The  great  Eltchi 
seems  after  his  return  to  have  aban- 
doned foreign  politics  and  confined 
his  attention  to  writing  dramas 
about  King  Alfred  and  arguments 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but 
lately  he  has  set  forth  his  ideas 
about  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  probably  we  shall 
have  to  fall  back  on  some  such 
scheme  as  he  has  enunciated. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  Turkey 
when  he  departed.  Any  ambassa- 
dor would  be   unavoidably  weak 
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in  oomparison;  but  the  ambassa- 
don    who    sncoeeded    were    not 
really  strong  men.      Sir    Henry 
Bolwer  came  next    He  was  a  man 
who  had  won  a  high  diplomatic 
character,  but  that  reputation  was 
pale  and  thin  when  compared  with 
the  mighty  Eltchi.     People  said 
of  him  that  he  became  too  much 
of  a  Turk  himself — that  he  affected 
Turkish  ways  and  affected  Turkish 
indolence.    It  was  in  his  time  that 
Prince    Qortschakoff   complained 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  had  entire- 
ly n^lected  to  carry  out  the  body 
of  public  ordinances  that  had  been 
issued    in   favour   of  the  Chris- 
tian population.    These  ordinances 
had  never  been  really  promulgated, 
or  in  any  degree  hare  been  effi- 
ciently acted  upon.    It  is  little  to 
the  criedit  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
or  of  Lord  Dalliug  personally,  that, 
so  to  speak,  he  '  tipped  the  wink' 
to  the  consuls  that  they  should  give 
answers  which  would,  as  little  as 
possible,  give  any  colour   to  the 
fiuBsian  complaint.     The  way  in 
which  he  snubbed  Mr.  Longworth, 
who  ventured  to  speak  and  think 
for  himself,  will  long  be  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  consular  service.      Sir 
Henry   Bulwer  was  the  first   to 
protest  against  the  organisation  of 
a  national  army  in  Servia.     When 
the  history  of  Servia  is  written, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Sir  Henry  with 
Prince  Michael  which  prevented 
the  war  between  Servia  and  Tur- 
key in  '62. 

Five  years  afterwards  we  had 
Lord  Lyons.  The  Turks  remem- 
bered the  splendid  services  which 
his  father  had  performed  in  their 
cause,  and  were  not  ungrateful. 
The  Turks  liked  him,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  like  the  Turks. 
He  left  soon,  but  not  until  he  had 
endeared  himself  with  many  kindly 
memories. 

We  have  left  out  of  his  proper 
place    Earl    Cowley,   who    com- 


menced his  ambassadorial  career 
at  Constantinople.  Lord  Cowley, 
in  his  noble  abode  at  Therapia, 
lived  serene,  accomplishing  what 
has  always  been  his  great  mission, 
through  a  long  diplomatic  career, 
of  letting  things  alone,  and  keep- 
ing them  quiet.  It  was  this 
happy  art  which  made  him  perma- 
nent ambassador  at  Paris,  during 
which  period  he  won  his  earldom, 
and  came  in  for  the  Momington 
estates. 

Lord  Lyons'  successor  was  Sir 
Heniy  Elliot,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  with  all  his  good  qualities 
he  has  sufficiently  sustained  the 
prestige  of  the  English  name.  He 
adopted  the  old  traditional  policy, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  succeded  in  modifying  it  to 
fresh  emergencies.  He  will  be 
reinforced  at  the  council-table  of 
the  Conference  by  one  of  the  most 
astute,  straightforward,  and  hard- 
hitting of  modem  sta1>esmen,  who 
has  gathered  up  on  his  journey  all 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 

The  great  point  of  interest  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  mission  is,  that 
it  opens  up  an  entirely  new  stage 
in  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turkey.  Our  diplomacy  has  passed 
through  various  stages.  First, 
there  were  our  commercial  inter- 
ests; then  there  was  Elizabeth's 
nefarious  idea  that  England  and 
Turkey  should  unite  to  put  down 
idolatry,  which  made  some  Turks 
suppose  that  all  Englishmen  were 
idolaters  in  heart;  then  we  had 
the  great  political  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  that  it  is 
our  mission  to  preserve  a  barrier, 
first  against  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  afterwards  against  the 
encroachments  of  Russia.  This 
object  is  certainly  not  lost  sight 
of ;  but  for  the  first  time,  like  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  we  have  im- 
ported '  an  idea'  into  the  matter. 
The  '  idea'  is,  that  our  Christian 
brethren  in  Turkey  want  sympa- 
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ihy  and  support;  that  it  is  our 
daty  to  Bare  them  if  we  can  from 
massacre  and  misgovemment ;  that 
the  era  of  promises  is  past  and  the 
era  of  material  gaarantees  must 
set  in.  Lord  Salisborj  is  identi- 
fied with  an  ecclesiastical  party 
which  is  thoroughly  sympaUietic 
with  the  Greek  Church;  he  has 
fairness,  sympathy,  ability,  and 
high  courage.  His  mission  must 
be  successful  if  Eussia  is  sincere 
in  her  ayowed  views ;  but  if  the 
old  Muscoyite  lust  of  territory  is 
uppermost,  then  are  we  at  a  fresh 
beginning  of  sorrows. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GLUB- 
STSTEM. 

Looking  through  one  of  Theo- 
dore Hook's  brilliant  novels  the 
other  day,  one  was  struck  by  the 
position  which  coffee-houses  and 
hotels  held  in  the  stoiy.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  some  of  the  fictions 
of  Charles  Dickens.  Men  asked 
their  friends  to  a  dinner  in  the 
coffee-room  or  a  private  room  at 
the  Piazza,  or  the  Tavistock,  or  the 
Old  Hummums.  Covent  Garden 
was  the  region  whidi  corresponded 
with  the  modern  Pall  Mall.  In 
British  fiction  we  read  the  histoiy 
of  modem  manners.  The  modem 
novelist  has  entirely  shifted  his 
ground  from  the  coffee-house  to 
the  club.  Little  dinners  can  no 
longer  be  given  at  the  hotels  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  used  to 
be ;  they  are  given  at  dubs,  par- 
ticularly at  those  where  the  chef 
is  famous  for  his  cuisine.  The 
club-system  has  moreover  within 
the  last  few  years  witnessed  an 
enormous  development  and  exten- 
sion. Fashion  has  of  course  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but 
dubs  have  utilities  and  pleasures 
which  meet  a  real  need.  In  an 
increasing  degree  London  clubs 
are  required  for  others  than  Lon- 
doners. The  country  member  who 
wants  a  pied  cl  ierre  in  town  is  an 


increasingly  important  person- 
age, and  it  is  on  his  behalf  that 
so  many  new  clubs  have  sets  of 
bedrooms  attadied.  One  remark- 
able feature,  consequent  on  the 
expansion  of  clubs,  is  the  immense 
predominance  of  very  young  men. 
Once  there  was  a  time  when  young 
men  were  in  a  minority  at  most 
clubs,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Most  of  the  extravagances 
of  the  club  is  theirs.  Paterfamilias 
comes  to  the  club,  and  has  his  cut 
at  the  joint  and  quiet  pint  of  sherry, 
while  champagne  is  flowing  like 
water  at  the  youngsters'  tables. 
Perhaps  he  only  comes  down  be- 
cause his  study  is  being  disturbed 
or  his  wife  is  going  to  give  a  party. 
I  know  a  man — ^ratber  testy,  I 
allow — ^who,when  this  sort  of  thing 
is  coming  off,  leaves  his  house  and 
takes  a  lodging  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  a  week  or  two.  Of  course 
it  is  an  advantage  that  young  men 
should  have  a  dub  to  fall  back  on 
for  a  quiet  evening ;  but  the  advan- 
tage may  be  neutralised  by  luxury 
and  play.  What  such  clubs  may 
be  we  have  seen  delineated  in  the 
stories  of  Mr.  Trollope  and  Shirley 
Brooks. 

There  never  was  a  heavier  crush 
of  competition  for  admission  into 
the  g^reat  elder  clubs  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  candidate  must 
wait  ten  years  for  his  turn.  He 
must  secure  a  hundred  friends  to 
support  him.  There  are  always 
people  who  are  prepared  to  black- 
ball a  stranger  as  a  safe  general 
prindple.  It  is  not  a  very  amiable 
piindple,  but  it  helps  to  maintain 
the  sdectnesB  of  a  club.  It  is 
calculated  that  for  the  AthensBum 
a  man  ought  to  beat  up  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  supporters.  Yet  the 
expenses  of  the  AthensBum  have 
greatly  increased  within  recent 
years,  and  the  old  literary  charac- 
ter is  impaired.  In  the  same  way 
the  Garnck  is  not  at  all,  as  it  used 
to  be,  the  great  place  for  actors  and 
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aotliOTS;  it  is  in  some  sort  a  fashion- 
able resort  of  peers  and  guardsmen. 
The  old  element,  that  of  newspaper 
writers,  actors,  critics,  is  to  be 
found  much  more  extensiyely  in 
lowlier  clubs.  There  is  a  whole  dia- 
pason of  clubs,  extending  from  the 
club  called  the  club,  and  will  own 
no  other  title — Johnson's  famous 
club,  which  still  gloriously  subsists 
— ^to  those  where  a  landlord  lets  off 
a  part  of  his  house  or  his  hotel. 
Bat  the  extension  has  been  not 
only  in  a  vertical,  but  in  a  lateral 
direction.  Recently,  owing  mainly 
to  the  intense  pressure,  we  hare 
seen  newdubs,  like  Minerva,  spring- 
ing in  full  panoply  from  the  brain 
of  Jove,  at  once  at  the  acme  of 
dignity  and  fashion.  Take  the  two 
great  political  clubs^  the  Devon- 
shire and  St.  Stephen's.  There  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  the 
Carlton  and  the  Junior  Carlton, 
between  the  Athenieum  and  the 
Junior  AthensBum — at  least  in  the 
opinions  of  the  junior  dubs.  As 
for  internal  organisation,  the  club- 
system  is  so  perfected  that  most 
dubs  are  scarcely  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  details.  They 
miunly  differ  in  the  prestige  of  the 
members,  and  their  excellence  of 
kitdien  and  cellar. 

But  clubs  are  not  the  clubable 
places  which  they  used  to  be. 
They  are  now  too  vast  to  be  sodal. 
You  may  be  almost  lost  in  the 
splendid  solitude  of  the  libraiy  and 
drawing-room.  Unless  you  belong 
to  a  set,  it  is  not  your  dub  that 
will  bring  you  into  one.  Moreover, 
m  the  extension  of  the  club-system 
is  induded  the  fact  that  many 
men  have  a  passion  for  clubs,  and 
get  themselves  enrolled  members 
of  an  absurd  number.  We  can 
quite  understand  a  man  belonging 
to  an  old  dub,  Brooks's,  White's, 
or  Boodle's,  and  havinghis  political 
dub,  Carlton  or  Reform,  with  a 
social  club  like  the  Marlborough, 
if  he  be  a  friend  of  the  Prince's ; 


but  what  is  the  use  of  a  man 
having  seven  or  eight  dubs  ? '  He 
will  say  that  he  likes  one  for  its 
dinners,  another  for  its  cards, 
a  third  for  its  library,  a  fourth 
for  its  billiards,  a  fifth  for  its 
supper,  a  sixth  for  its  society, 
and  so  on;  but  a  man  of  many 
clubs  really  loses,  instead  of  gain- 
ing, the  peculiar  benefit  of  each. 
Still  the  old  sodal  element  is  not 
vanished.  It  is  most  complete  at 
the  Marlborough,  the  peccdiar  do- 
main of  the  most  social  of  princes. 
There  is  one  dub  in  particular 
where  I  often  have  the  privilege  of 
bemg  a  guest  It  would  be  called 
a  small  dub  by  outsiders,  but  it 
has  so  many  names  famous  in 
literature  and  art  that  I  can  hardly 
regard  this  as  a  correct  assigna- 
tion. Now  at  this  club  we  are 
particularly  social  and  clubable — 
something  in  the  old  eighteenth- 
century  style  of  the  Turk's  Head. 
Every  member,  by  the  fact  of 
membership,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
friend  and  acquaintance  of  every 
other  member.  There  never  is  a 
time  when  there  is  not  pleasant 
talk  and  genial  companionship. 
There  is  a  club-dinner  at  seven ;  no 
man  is  expected  to  dine  in  solitary 
state  if  he  can  possibly  help  it. 
Towards  midnight  there  is  a  supper- 
table  spread,  whereat  men,  who 
have  dropped  in  perchancf  from 
theatres  and  newspaper-offices,  sit 
down  and  partake  of  dieering 
viands.  They  are  most  seductive 
fellows,  the  youngsters  at  that  dub. 
You  hear  much  in  their  flying  talk 
which  you  afterwards  recognise  in 
the  daily  press  and  the  comic 
papers.  In  the  midst  of  the  roar- 
ing fun  you  suspect  that  they  are 
mutually  employed  in  picking  each 
other's  brains.  Before  you  get 
home  the  doubtful  stars  may  be 
struggling  with  the  gray  dawn. 
You  are  not  quite  the  same  as  you 
were  in  the  days  when  Plancuswas 
consul.     You  confess  you   have 
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enjoyed  yourself,  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  partaken  of  sparingly  and  at 
distant  intervals. 

There  hare  been  more  new  clubs 
within  the  last  five  years  than  with- 
in the  fifteen  years  preceding. 
It  is  not  only  that  there  are  new 
clabs,  but  that  the  clubs  them- 
selves  develop.  A  club  begins  a 
modest  existence  in  a  quiet  street. 
Then  it  builds  itself  a  mansion,  or 
finds  some  institution  or  public 
bnilding  on  a  large  scale  which  is 
opportunely  put  up  for  sale.  By 
and  by  it  is  battering  away  at  the 
neighbouring  buildings  to  enlarge 
itself.  Then  the  entrance-fee  is 
raised  again,  and  the  subscription  ; 
and  if  the  club  has  turned  out  a 
popular  one,  the  entrance-fee  will 
be  raised  again,  but  otherwise  *  you 
may  speculate  for  a  fall.'  The 
fact  that  all  the  best  clubs  are 
overcrowded  always  presents  an 
opening  for  a  crop  of  new  ones. 
The  majority  of  them  are  pro- 
prietary clubs,  the  proprietor 
being  virtually  the  landlord  of 
great  hotels.  He  gets  some  good 
name  as  a  secretary,  and  it  is  the 
secretary  who  mainly  brings  toge- 
ther a  good  committee  or*  set  of 
committees.  You  certainly  have 
not  the  liabilities  of  a  speculation, 
but  then  you  pay  hotel-prices,  and 
not  club-prices.  You  have  simply 
to  compare  the  wine-lists,  supposing 
that  the  wine  committees  are 
equally  good,  and  you  see  the 
difference.  One  great  cause  of  the 
extension  of  clubs  is  this  proprietary 
system,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
if  the  proprietor  is  wise,  he  keeps 
out*of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  also  how 
the  club-system  has  spread  into 
the  provinces.  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  several  clubs.  The 
club  at  Bradford  is  one  of  the 
best  clubs  in  the  kingdom.  But 
a  few  miles  off,  at  Halifax,  the 
local  club,  considered  as  a  club,  is 
but    of  little   importance.     Bath 


and  Clifton  have  their  clubs,  some- 
thing of  the  Eag  and  Famish 
order,  but  with  the  incurable  weak- 
ness of  running  away  much  into 
gossip,  the  unavoidable  defect  of 
all  watering-place  clubs.  There 
is  no  club  pleasanter  in  its  way, 
and  no  nobler  place,  than  the 
Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  at 
Plymouth.  All  yacht-clubs  are 
immensely  pleasant ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  this  club  on  the  Hoe,  with 
that  wonderful  Sound  in  front, 
and  the  Mount  Edgcumbe  grounds 
on  the  west,  is  uniquely  superb. 
You  may  see  also  in  this  club  how 
admirably  cheapness  and  goodness 
may  be  combined. 

The  ladies  are  now  in  real  earnest 
setting  up  clubs  of  their  own. 
There  are  several  of  them  in  the 
provinces.  At  Exeter  there  is  a 
particularly  good  one,  appropriate- 
ly enough,  next  door  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's club.  In  London  the  want 
has  for  some  time  been  overlooked, 
but  there  is  a  good  one  forming  in 
Kegent-street 

So  much,  then,  for  the  marvel- 
lous extension  of  the  club-system. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  this  system  has 
well-nigh  reached  the  highest  point 
of  development.  It  has  never 
been  a  favourite  institution  with 
the  British  matron,  and  that  idea 
of  hers  in  getting  up  a  club  of  her 
own  is  mainly  a  spiteful  one  after 
all.  It  is  to  show  her  lord  that 
she  can  do  without  him,  and  can 
do  as  he  does.  But  it  is  a  whole- 
some kind  of  competition  to  make 
home  so  pleasant  that  the  club  is 
uncomfortable  in  the  comparison. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  a  man  cares 
for  liveried  servants,  spacious 
rooms,  and  multiplied  luxuries. 
A  club  is  useful  in  so  many  ways 
-—for  meeting  people,  for  letter- 
writing,  for  asking  a  man  to  dinner. 
A  man  may  work  away  at  a  sub- 
ject for  many  hours,  and  pick  up 
more  about  it  by  a  few  hours  in  a 
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clab  than  by  all  the  books  and 
newspapers.  Bat  a  man  can  have 
all  the  new  books  left  at  his  honse 
from  the  libraries,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  take  in  some  of  the  best  pe- 
riodicals, and  expenditure  for  en- 
tertainment is  much  better  laid 
out  when  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  home  circle,  and  he  can  get 
repose  and  ease  at  home ;  and  so 
when  he  can  with  pleannre  accept 
the  conditions  of  home-life,  he  will 
be  won  from  wild  gregarious  in- 
stincts, and  take  his  place  with 
Mr.  Darwin*s  *  Animals  and  Plants 
nnder  Domestication.'  The  rapid 
increase  of  clubs  is  not  quite  a 
healthy  symptom,  and  we  should 
not  be  altogether  sorry  to  witness 
an  abatement. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Of  course  the  Eastern  Question 
has  produced  a  whole  crop  of  books. 
The  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had 
preriously  written  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  established  some  sort 
of  reputation  as  authorities,  natu- 
rally enough  rushed  into  print  once 
more .  Mr.  Lewis  Farley,  in  the  title 
of  his  work,*  engages  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question ;  but  we  read  the 
work  in  a  state  of  amazement,  for 
he  seems  to  be  unsaying  and  deny- 
ing ererjthing  which  he  had  ever 
written  in  favour  of  Turkey.  Mr. 
Denton  has  republished  his  Chris- 
tians of  Tarkey^\  having  consider- 
ably added  to  his  book  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  brought  it  com- 
pletely down  to  the  present  date. 
Mr.  Denton  preserves  a  prudent 
silence  about  the  Greek  bishops, 
who,  conniving  with  the  Moslems, 
have  unmercifully  fleeced  their 
flocks.     He  has  always  been  clear, 

*  Tnt'ks  and  ChrUtiana :  a  SMtUion  of 
tA€  Eastern  Queitum,  By  J.  Lewis  Farley. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  A  (jo.) 

t  The  ChrUtiaru  of  Turkey :  their 
Condition  under  Mutndman  Rule.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  Dentoo, .  M.  A.,  author  of 
Seroia  and  the  ServiAn$,  (Daldy,  Isbister, 
4  Co.) 


definite,  and  unmistakable  in  his 
views.  He  makes  it  abundantly 
clear,  which  indeed  is  substantiated 
by  ampleevidence  in  other  quarters, 
that  the  Christians  snfler  most 
iniquitously  at  the  hand  of  their 
Moslem  oppressors,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  hopeless  to  expect  any 
amelioration  in  their  comlition,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  reform  from 
Mussulman  rule.  From  the  ex- 
periences of  millions  of  human 
beings  this  must  be  taken  as  a 
final  historical  law.  We  believe 
that  the  true  solution  will  be  the 
occupation  of  the  subject  Christian 
provinces  until  the  present  evil 
conditions  are  swept  away ;  but  the 
occupation  ought  not  to  be  Rus- 
sian, but  British  or  French,  Swiss 
or  Austrian.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  those  who  are  wide 
awake  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Christians  seem  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Buss.  We 
should  find  out  the  true  conditions 
of  this  Eastern  problem,  and  thus 
reconcile  them  as  we  best  may. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  loud  and  in- 
creasing whispers  in  favour  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas's  old  policy  of  Russia 
taking  Turkey,  and  England  re- 
ceiving Crete  and  Egypt.  We 
only  wonder  how  the  advocates 
for  the  Christians  can  argue  in 
favour  of  such  unchristian  robbery 
and  spoliation.  An  excellent  little 
book  about  Turkey  and  its  history 
has  been  issued  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.*  It  may  be  called  a 
geographical  history  of  Turkey. 
The  historical  narrative  is  meagre ; 
but  the  book  is  full  of  useful  in- 
formation conveyed  in  the  plea- 
santest  way.  The  same  Society  has 
issued  a  companion  publication, 
Slavs  and  Tyrks,^  which  will  be 

*  The  Turkiih  Empire :  the  Sultane,  the 
Territoru,  and  the  People,  By  Rev.  T. 
Hilner,  M.A.  New  edition.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.) 

t  Slave  and  Turka :  the  Border  Lands 
of  Islam  in  Europe,  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) 
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found  extremely  iniereatiDg  and 
useful.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  jnst  re- 
printed his  papers  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
but  his  publication  is  not  so  full, 
clear,  and  impartial  as  that  issued 
by  the  Society  we  have  mentioned. 
Akin  to  these  are  several  works  of 
Eastern  travel  which  hare  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention  on  their 
appearance.  Besides  the  general 
interest  always  attaching  to  such 
travels,  they  have  a  special  interest 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  their 
reference  to  Russia.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  while  carefully  avoiding 
anything  like  Enssophobia,  accu- 
rately to  gauge  the  views  of  Russia, 
and  make  our  own  calculations  ac- 
cordingly. Captain  Bumaby*  main- 
tains that  at  the  present  moment 
we  could  without  any  European  ally 
drive  the  Russians  from  Gentrid 
Asia,  but  that  if  we  pemdt  them 
to  annex  further  provinces  the  ad- 
vantage of  attack  would  be  on 
their  side.  He  considers  that  we 
should  intimate  to  the  Russian 
Government  that  a  further  advance 
in  our  direction  would  be  regarded 
as  a  casus  belli.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  himself  is  said  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
annexation,  but  nevertheless  there 
have  been  the  widest  annexations 
in  his  time.  Russian  officers  in 
Central  Asia  are  longing  for  a  war 
with  England  about  India,  which 
indeed  would  be  very  popular  in 
European  Russia,  and  in  Russia 
military  opinion  is  practically 
public  opinion. 

Captain  Bumaby  was  induced  to 
undertake  this  journey  in  a  very 
characteristic  way.  He  was  at 
Khartoum,  on  the  Nile,  when  his  eye 
happened  to  alight  on  a  newspaper 
paragraph  stating  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg  had  given 
orders  that  no  foreigner  shoidd  be 

*  A  Bide  to  Khiva :  TraveU  and  Ad^ 
ventures  in  Central  Asia.  By  Fred. 
Bumaby,  Captain  Royal  JBtbne  Guarda. 
(Cassell,  Petter,  A  Galpin.) 


allowed  to  travel  in  Central  Asia. 
Captain  Bumaby  immediately  re- 
solved that  he  would  go  to  Central 
Asia.  He  knew,  however,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  a 
permit  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  he  obtained  with  less 
difficulty  than  he  had  expected. 
The  personal  element  in  the  book 
is  full  of  interest.  There  is  a 
horrible  narrative  where  the  author 
was  momently  expecting  that  his 
feet  and  hands  would  drop  off 
through  frost-bite.  They  were 
only  saved  through  the  happy 
accident  of  some  spirits  of  naphtha 
being  at  hand.  The  Russian 
authorities  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
him,  altkough  he  was  permitted 
to  travel  about,  and  even  gain 
entrance  into  Khiva  itself.  He 
found  the  Khan  profuse  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  regard  towards  the 
English  people.  His  recall  did 
not  proceed,  however,  from  the 
Russian  Government,  but  from  our 
own  War  Office.  The  telegram 
was  from  H.RH.  Field-Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  com- 
manding his  immediate  return  from 
Asiatic  Russia  to  European  Russia. 
Thus  his  work  of  careful  observa- 
tion, which  might  have  been  useful 
to  England,  was  suddenly  cut^iff 
from  England  itself.  Was  it  that 
Russian  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  at  the  Horse  Guards?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  the  public 
if  H.R.H.  tlie  Duke  of  Cambridge 
would  condescend  to  give  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject 

Mr.Munro  Butler- Johnstone,  one 
of  the  members  for  Canterbury, 
has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his 
Trip  up  the  Volga,  to  the  Fair 
ofNijni  Novgorod,*  About  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Fon^^,  M.P.,  also 
wrote  a  similar  book,  but  it  was  for 
.  private  circulation  only,  the  edition 
being  limited  to  fifty  copies.  Both 
parliamentary  writers  get  at  least 
half-way  through  the  book  before 

*  Parker,  Oxfoid  and  London. 
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tbey  come  to  the  great  fair,  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Captain 
Bnmaby  says  in  his  book :  '  An 
English  gentleman,  a  well-known 
M.P.,  foreseeing  the  nse  which 
woald  take  place  in  the  yalue  of 
property  near  Samara,  has  bought 
a  laige  and  beantif ol  estate  in  tibat 
neighbourhood.  According  to  my 
companion,  he  would  double  the 
capital  inrested,  should  he  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  wish  to  part 
with  his  purchase.'  We  wonder  if 
the  M.P.  is  Mr.  Forsyth  or  Mr. 
Johnstone.  Mr.Bntler- Johnstone,as 
his  nature  is,  of  course  goes  into 
the  high  politics  of  the  matter. 
He  thinks  that  Russia  is  ten  times 
stronger  than  she  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war.  It  may,  how- 
erer,  be  doubted  whether  Eussia 
has  improyed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Eingland  has  done.  We  shut 
Russia  up  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  John- 
stone says  that  was  for  her  good. 
'The  consequence  was  that  you 
gaye  an  extension  to  her  national 
industries  for  which  her  manufac- 
turers are  still  deeply  grateful.'  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Forsy&'s  yisit  the 
tea-trade  of  the  fair  was  mainly  an 
oyerland  trade,  but  now  the  tea 
comes  by  sea  and  is  cheaper. 

But  Mr.  Schuyler's  work*  on 
Turkistan  is  beyond  question  the 
principal  one  of  this  class,  and  the 
book  of  trayel  of  the  moment 
His  political  yiew  is  of  course 
yery  different  from  that  of  English 
politicians.  He  wishes  to  see  the 
Russians  firmly  settled  in  Central 
Asia  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
English  power  in  India^  We 
are  surprised  that  his  account  of 
Russian  atrocities  in  the  East 
should  haye  met  with  so  much 
attention.  It  ought  to  haye  been 
no  matter  of  surprise;  Russian  war- 
fare has  always  been  accompanied 
with  atrocities.     No  histories  can 

♦  Turkistan :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in 
Russian  Turkistan,  Kokand,  Bukhara, 
and  Kuldja,  By  EageDe  Schuyler. 
(Sampson  Lour,  Marston,  k  Co.) 


be  more  horrible  and  horrifying 
than  those  which  tell  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Suwarrow  and  of  Count 
Orloff.  Mr.  Schuyler's  work,  now 
in  its  fourth  edition,  has  attracted 
such  a  large  anddeseryed  amount  of 
attention  that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing within  our  limited  space  any 
epitome  of  the  subject-matter,  we 
recommend  his  fascinating  pages 
at  once  to  the  reader  of  trayel, 
who  can  enjoy  these  fresh  strange 
pictures  of  Oriental  life,  and  to  the 
student  of  Central  Asian  problems 
for  the  light  thrown  upon  a  large 
political  question  now  of  urgent 
importance. 

Mr.  Barkley  has  written  a  bright 
sparkling  book  about  his  fiye  years' 
residence  in  Bulgaria.*  There  is 
hardly  anything  of  history  or  poli- 
tics in  it ;  he  went  out  to  lay  down 
a  railway,  and  tells  all  his  adyentures 
and  misadyentures.  He  had  at 
times.yery  enyiable  luckwith  game, 
thirty-three  brace  of  partridges  in 
an  afternoon.  He  says  that  Bul- 
garia is  the  best  country  in  the 
world  for  ornithology,  and  had 
some  thrilling  adyentures  in  col- 
lecting the  eggs  of  eagles  and  yul- 
tures.  He  draws,  almost  without 
intending  it,  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  abuses  and  misgoyemment  of 
the  country.  But  all  tbroigh 
Turkish  history  we  haye  simUar 
narratiyes  of  dispassionate  obsery- 
ers,  and  their  depositions  with  an 
unyarying  testimony  tell  us  of 
that  persistent  eyil  which  has 
neyer  been  mitigated,  and  of 
which  no  mitigation  seems  pos- 
sible. It  is  cheering  to  read  how 
an  Englishman  like  Mr.  Barkley 
knew  how  to  flog  and  punish  one 
of  those  beggarly  zaptiehs.  Here 
is  his  estimate  of  thebashi-bazouks, 
of  whom  about  a  thousand  came  to 
his  district  one  day  in  goyem- 
ment  transports  from   Constanti- 

*  Between  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea, 
or  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria,  By  Henry 
C.  Barkley.    (Murray.) 
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nople :  *  If  any  other  troops  in 
Europe  had  behaved  half  as  badlj 
in  a  conquered  enemy's  country  as 
these  animals  did  at  home,  they 
would  have  been  hanged  by  scores. 
...  If  the  galleys  and  hulks  of 
all  Europe  were  searched,  and  a 
thousand  of  the  worst  characters 
picked  out  from  among  them,  they 
would  be  orderly  reasonable  beings 
in  comparison  with  these  creatures.' 
The  handsome  Yolume  entitled 
A  Journal  and  Memoir  of  Commo- 
dore Goodenough*  is  a  worthy  and 
deserved  memorial  of  a  good  man 
and  an  admiral^e  sailor.  James 
Graham  Goodenoagh  was  the  son 
of  a  dean,  the  grandson  of  a 
bishop,  and  had  for  his  godfather 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  way 
in  his  profession  was  made  clear 
for  him.  His  examination,  in  these 
days  of  competition,  seems  easy 
enough.  He  was  told  to  sit  down 
in  an  office  and  do  a  sum  and  a 
piece  of  dictation.  But  none  the 
less  he  proved  a  very  accomplished, 
useful,  and  zealous  officer.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  modem 
views,  and  those  in  the  best  way. 
He  was  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  he  was  in  favour  of  giving 
the  sailor  abundance  of  leave ;  and 
he  loved  his  men  passionately.  He 
spoke  seven  different  languages. 
He  saw  arduous  service  in  every 
part  of  the  world;  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  go 
from  country  to  country  and  col- 
lect information  respecting  the 
maritime  strength  of  different 
Powers.  He  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  making  the  navy  a  scientific 
service,  and  urged  its  great  oppor- 
tunities for  culture  and  the  study 
of  Nature.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
character  and  gifts,  which  he  im- 
proved and  developed  to  the  ut- 
most.   The  affecting  circumstances 

*  Journal  of  Commodore  Ooodenough 
during  his  last  Command  on  the  Aus- 
tralian Station.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  hU  Widow.    (H.  S.  King  <&  Co.) 


of  his  death  made  his  name  familiar 
to  all  his  countrymen.  His  death 
precisely  resembled  that  of  Bishop 
Pattison.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
natives  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
who,  unknowing  what  they  did, 
slew  their  truest  friend.  The 
wound  was  slight,  but  it  had  been 
made  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  The 
last  sentences  in  his  last  letter 
refer  to  this :  *  The  weather  is 
lovely,  and  entirely  favourable  to 
the  little  wounds,  which  are  ab- 
surdly small.  My  only  trouble  is 
a  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back, 
which  is  a  little  against  my  sleep- 
ing.    I  am  exceedingly  well 

I  have  asked  Perry  to  put  out  a 
statement  for  the  papers,  so  that 
we  may  have  no  outrageously 
foolish  stories.  I  can  only  imagine 
the  motive  to  have  been  plunder, 
or  a  sort  of  running  amuck.  I 
don't  feel — *  Here  the  writing 
abruptly  terminates.  He  sailed 
away  from  the  island  to  die,  re- 
fusing to  allow  a  single  life  to  be 
taken  in  retaliation.  All  England 
became  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  his  last  hours,  one  of  the  most 
affecting  ever  penned. 

We  are  very  glad  to  notice  in  a 
collected  form  the  entire  poetical 
works  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition.*  It  is  ap- 
propriately edited  by  his  son,  the 
Rector  of  St.  John's,  Antigua ;  for 
whom  we  might  have  hoped  that 
an  English  benefice  might  have 
been  provided  by  the  political 
party  who  owed  some  portion  of 
their  success  to  the  author  of  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymes.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  title  of  these  songs 
has  not,  for  many  minds,  blurred 
Mr.  Elliott's  true  distinctive  cha- 
racter as  a  poet.  But  from  the 
early  *  Juvenile  Poems, 'written  when 
only  in  his  seventeeth  year,  there 
is  the  true  poetic  ring  about  them, 

•  Poem^  of  Ebeneser  Elliott,  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer.  Edited  by  his  Soo,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Two  vols.    (H.  S.  King  &  Co.) 
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A  freshness  And  eloYAtion  of 
thought  which  will  alwAys  attract 
Teadeis.  Beading  the  poems  in 
their  chronological  order,  we  attain 
to  what  Wordsworth  gare  as  the 
second  title  of  his  Prelude^  '  The 
Growth  of  a  Poet's  ACnd.'  It  is 
carious  to  look  at  the  different 
dedications  of  the  poems  in  a  time 
when  dedications  were  in  fashion. 
One  is  inscribed  to  '  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  Esq.,  who  helped  me  when 
I  was  poor  and  helpless ;'  another 
to  '  Eobert  Sonthey,  who  conde- 
scended to  teach  me  the  art  of 
poetry;'  another  to  *  G.  Calvert 
Holhuid,  M.D.,  who,  by  his  efforts 
in  faroar  of  nniyersal  education,  is 


preparing  better  days  for  the  Eng- 
land of  my  children  and  a  brighter 
fatarity  for  the  human  race ;' 
another  to  James  Montgomery, 
<  this  fragment,  an  evidence  of  my 
presumption  and  my  despair;' 
another  to  '  Henry  Brougham,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  and  the  cham- 
pion of  education.'  There  are 
similar  dedications  and  annotations 
which  give  glances  at  his  private 
history  and  his  political  opinions. 
With  any  critical  drawbacks,  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott  is  after  all  a  national 
poet,  and  it  is  eminently  right  and 
befitting  that  the  whole  of  his 
works  should  be  gathered  together 
in  these  goodly  volumes. 
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Looks  dirty,  sir  ?    Ay,  you  are  right ; 

And  just  here  you  feel  it  most. 
No,  I  ain't  seen  a  rougher  night 

Since  the  time  the  Pearl  was  lost. 
How  was  that  then  ?   If  you  don't  mind 

We'll  get  to  the  under-cliff. 
Then  I'll  tell  you — ^for  this  here  wind 

Do  blow  most  uncommon  stiff. 
Now  just  let  me  think ;  it  must  be 

Nine  years  come  next  Chnstmas-day. 
Ay,  nine  years  it  is  !    Goodness  me  ! 

How  the  time  do  slip  away  1 
Well,  it  blew  *  great  guns,'  as  we  say. 

Three  days  from  the  Nor'-Nor'-West, 
And  the  fourth — that  was  Christmas-day- 

Instead  of  getting  a  rest, 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 

It  was  blowing  harder  still. 
Well,  as  I  was  having  a  drink 

Along  o'  my  chum,  *  Long  Bill,' 
About  noon — to  be  quite  correct— 

Upon  that  same  Christmas-day, 
I  heard  tell  that  a  ship  was  wrcck'd 

Not  fifty  yards  from  the  bay. 
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Well,  of  course,  I  ran  to  the  shore. 

And  our  crews  tum'd  oat  all  hands  ; 
And  when  on  the  beach  there  we  saw 

A  barque  on  the  shifting  sands. 
It  was  clear  she  would  not  last  long, 

For  when  that '  bar*  gets  a  grip^ 
The  waves  beat  so  terrible  strong 

They'd  shatter  the  stoutest  ship. 
And  this  was  but  a  little  craft. 

With  seven  men  for  a  crew, 
And  they,  with  their  skipper,  stood  aft 

To  see  what  we  meant  to  do. 
For  it  chanced  to  happen  that  we, 

In  bringing  two  men  to  shore, 
Strain'd  our  boat  in  a  heavy  sea 

Just  the  afternoon  before. 
As  we  hadn't  got  rockets  then. 

Why,  the  only  thing  to  do 
Was  for  one  of  us  lifeboat  men 

To  swim  to  the  shipwrecked  crew. 
All  my  mates  was  married,  you  see  ; 

As  the  only  single  chap, 
Why,  the  one  to  go  must  be  me. 

For  fear  of  a  slight  mishap. 
For  it's  cruel,  I  reckon,  sir. 

When  the  man  that  wins  the  bread- 
Hun  as  feeds  the  young  uns  and  her 

Who's  his  wife — ^is  brought  home  dead. 
Was  I  £righten*d  1    I  can't  quite  say — 

I  hadn't  much  time,  d'ye  see — 
But  I  said,  by  way  of  a  pray, 

'  Our  Father,  watch  over  me !' 
And,  thinks  I,  if  the  time  is  nigh 

When  I  must  my  cable  slip. 
Well  and  good ;  but  I  meant  to  try 

My  hfl^est  to  reach  that  ship. 
Yes,  I  own  I  had  had  enough 

By  the  time  the  line  was  fast. 
For  them  breakers  was  awful  rough ; 

But  we  saved  'em  all  at  last 
But  none  of  our  fellows,  I  know, 

Kor  never  one  on  this  coast. 
Could  touch  me  at  swimming ;  and  so 

I  haven't  no  call  to  boast. 

JOSEPH  SWIFT. 
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*  I  won't  marry  for  money,  and  I 
won't  be  married  for  money,  and 
I  won't  marry  at  all ;  and  when  I 
do,  I'll  please  myself — so  there  / 
Yon  are  so  stupid,  aunt  Jane ;'  and 
the  wilful  little  beauty  stamped 
her  foot,  contradicting  herself 
with  a  wrathful  energy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  accom- 
plished actress. 

*  My  dear — ' 

'  Don't "  my  dear"  me !  I'm  not 
your  dear.  I  can  be  dear  to  plenty 
of  people  if  I  choose.' 

*My  dear,  really  you  are  so 
impetuous,  you'U  never  be  mar- 
ried.' 

'  There  it  is  again,  that  hateful 
topic.  Can't  you  understand  I 
don't  want  to  1  Why  should  I  ? 
Pve  got  plenty  of  money;  IVe  got 
a  carriage,  and  two  such  pets  of 
ponies,  and  a  hunter,  and  a  house 
in  the  country ;  what  more  do  I 
want  ]  I  wish  you  would  all  let 
me  alone.  There's  papa  talking 
sorrowfully,  silly  old  darling,  about 
his  decliniug  years,  and  only  me, 
and  me  not  married ;  and  if  you 
are  my  aunt  it's  no  reason  you 
should  worry  me  night  and  day. 
1  wonH  have  your  lawyer  if  he's 
as  rich  as  Croesas — how  much  has 
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he  given  you  to  plead  his  cause, 
ehl' 

'  You  need  not  insult  me,  at  all 
events.  I  counsel  you  for  your 
own  good.  Miss  Delaselle.  Mr. 
Marshe  is  a  most  eligible  person, 
most  eligible.  His  father  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
and  immensely  rich;  your  papa 
approves  of  his  suit.  There  is  a- 
possibility  of  the  dormant  peerage 
being  revived  in  the  favour  of 
that  family :  Mr.  Marshe  senior 
has  rendered  great  services  in  high 
quarters.' 

*  Thank  you  for  your  genealo- 
gical particulars.  Kow  please  tell 
me  edl  about  Captain  Williams, 
and  Theophilus  Bishop,  who  will' 
rise  in  the  Church,  and  Sir 
Cornelius  Wilkes,  and  Squire 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Burnaby, 
and  Lieutenant  Vane,  and  Lord 
Pauline,  &c.' 

*  Eeally,  you  may  well  pause ; 
the  flirtations  you  carry  on  are 
beyond  all  belief.  There  were  a 
dozen  soldiers  in  the  house  yester- 
day.' 

*  And  there'll  be  two  dozen  to- 
night, and  I  shall  have  at  least  a 
hundred  valentines  to-morrow 
morning.  Everybody  likes  me ;  of 
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course  they  do.  All  the  men 
know  I  don't  try  to  trap  them  in- 
to marrying  me,  like  the  other 
girls.  Ah,  there's  a  ring ;  sure  to 
be  somebody  to  see  me.* 

*  Shameful  T  groaned  aunt  Jane, 
composing  herself  to  her  work. 

Marie  glanced  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  smiled, 
and  adjusted  a  stray  curl. 

*  Aunt,  don't  you  think  I  look 
awfully  nice  this  evening  V 

*  Charming  !'  said  a  gentleman's 
voice,  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Marshe  was  an- 
nounced. '  Pardon  me,  that  dress 
is  perfection.* 

'  Sir,  I  do  not  like  personal 
remarks ;  they  are  extremely  rude. 
However,  your  profession,  I  sup- 
pose, brings  you  into  contact  with 
vulgar  people.* 

*  Marie  !'  reproachfully  from 
aunt  Jane. 

*  Miss  Delaselle  is  privileged,' 
said  Marshe,  a  dapper  young  man, 
not  bad -looking,  but  obviously 
conceited.  Marie  said  all  little 
men  were  vain ;  and  as  for  law- 
yers they  seemed  to  consider  it  the 
duty  of  heiresses  to  marry  them. 

*  What  divorce  case  are  you 
engaged  in  now,  sir  V  she  asked. 

'  We  do  not  undertake  that 
class  of  work/  said  Marshe 
loftily. 

'Captain  Williams — 0,  and 
Lord  Pauline  too  !  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.  We  have  been  so 
dull  this  evening,  have  we  not, 
aunt  Jane  f 

These  new-comers  hardly  ac- 
knowledged the  lawyer,  who  on 
his  part  surveyed  them  with 
intense  scorn.  *  Neither  of  them 
has  a  hundred  pounds'  cash,* 
thought  he  to  himself,  'and  yet 
such  airs.* 

Marie,  however,  was  much  more 
pleasant  in  her  manner  to  them, 
which  galled  him  extremely,  yet 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away ; 
and  after  twenty  times  resolving 


never  to  speak  to  her  again,  he 
had  actually  opened  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Delaselle. 

She  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
girls  of  whom  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  there  is  no  living  with 
them  nor  without  them. 

He  turned  to  pay  court  to  aunt 
Jane,  when  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Bishop  arrived.  He  was  acting  for 
the  present  as  a  curate  in  town, 
till  a  valuable  living,  in  the 
gift  of  a  relative,  should  become 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  aged 
incumbent. 

'  You  cruel  man  !'  said  Marie  ; 
*  I  heard  of  your  sermon ;  so,  if  a 
poor  lady  is  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band and  gets  a  divorce,  she  is 
not  to  marry  again  V 

'  We  aro  opposed  to  such  unions 
on  the  highest  grounds,  my  dear 
Miss  Delaselle.  If  we  had  only 
known  that  a  divorce  was  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  we 
should  have  most  certainly  re- 
fused permission  to  use  the  sacred 
edifice.' 

*Well,  it's  very  hard.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Marshe  f 

*To  refuse  would  be  illegal,' 
said  the  lawyer,  glad  of  a  chance 
of  putting  down  one  of  his  rivals, 
'  quite  illegal,  I  feel  sure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bad  taste.* 

*By  the  ecclesiastical  law — * 
began  the  curate,  firing  up  in  a 
moment. 

'It's  a  confounded  shame,' 
broke  in  Captain  Williams. 

'The  ladies  are  deserving  of 
every  consideration,'  said  Lord 
Pauline,  an  aged  beau^  but  well 
preserved.  *  You  may  be  sure  the 
lady  was  the  injured  party.' 

'  Ecclesiastical  law — '  repeated 
the  curate. 

'  Suppose  it  was  me,'  said 
Marie ;  '  suppose  I  had  a  hrxiie  of 
a  husband — of  course  I  never  mean 
to  have  one,  that's  understood.' 

*  The  premises  are  very  lucid,' 
said  the  lawyer  sarcastically. 
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*And  —  and  I  i?a8  divorced. 
*  Mustn't  / — have — well — * 

*  You  of  course  would  be  an  ex- 
ception/ said  the  curate ;  ^  but  as 
a  rule  such  marriages  are  even 
more  sinful  than  those  contracted 
-simply  with  a  view  to  filthy  lucre.' 

Thiis  was  a  cut  for  Marshe. 

'  I  hate  women  who  marry  for 
money/  said  Marie ;  *  there's  no- 
thing so  despicable.' 

'  Nothing  60  despicable/  echoed 
Captain  Williams  and  Lord  Paul- 
ine, neither  of  whom  had  a  'dol- 
lar.' 

'Except  a  man's  marrying  a 
lady  for  her  money/  added  the 
curate,  who  was  well  provided  for 
as  far  '  as  the  good  things  of  this 
world  went'  '  There  should  be  a 
certain  equality  of  position  and  of 
pecuniary  means  in  order  to  in- 
sure mutual  respect' 

'Mutual  respect  be  hanged!' mut- 
tered Captain  Williams,  in  his 
beard. 

'What  did  I  hear?  said  the 
curate ;  '  the  language  of  the  bar- 
rack-room— ^ 

'  I  say  a  girl  that  marries  the 
man  she  loves  is  the  truest  and 
the  best,'  cried  the  captain  loudly; 
'whether  he's  poor  or  rich  doesn't 
matter.     She's  the  girl  for  me.' 

To  his  surprise  the  captain 
caught  Marie's  eye  fixed  on  him 
with  an  expression  of  sympathy 
that  made  his  heart  give  a  thump 
of  delight.  Could  she  1  He  was 
not  such  a  bad  fellow,  this  cap- 
tain, though  a  trifle  outspoken. 

*I  diifer  from  you  entirely,' 
said  Lord  Pauline.  '  I  think  no- 
thing shows  a  more  cowardly  cha- 
racter than  for  a  man  without  a 
penny  and  without  social  position' 
— this  was  a  hint  at  his  own 
title — *to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
affections  of  a  lady  who  might 
engage  herself  to  great  advan- 
ta^.' 

'  Lord  Pauline  understands  the 
world  and  human  nature/  said 


aunt  Jane.  '  His  remarks  are  very 
just  0,  good  evening,  sir  /  with 
a  marked  emphasis  on  the  'sir.' 

Marie  merely  bowed  in  a  dis- 
tant manner  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  at  that  moment  entered,  and 
turned  quickly  towards  the  piano. 
They  all  crowded  round  her,  and 
pressed  her  to  play,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  exchange  salutations  with 
the  new-comer,  who  was  thus  as  it 
were  excluded  from  the  circle — 
except  Captain  Williams,  who  wel- 
comed him  cordially. 

' "  'Tis  poverty  parts  good  com- 
pany,'" whispered  he,  quoting  the 
old  song.  '  Never  mind,  old  fel- 
low; you're  twenty  times  more  a 
man  than  these  miserable  drum- 
stick imitations.  By  Jove,  what 
a  chest  you  have !' 

Thurstan  Baynard  was  indeed 
'  a  man  of  inches,'  and  broad  in 
proportion— perhaps  rather  more 
than  in  proportion — though  he 
had  hardly  yet  reached  his  full 
development,  being  but  twenty- 
six.     A  long  silky  black  beard, 
thick  curling  moustaches,  bright 
dark  eyes,  an  open  wide  forehead, 
and  rather  massive  head,  gave  him 
no  inconsiderable  claim  to  be  called 
handsome.    Thurstan  was  one  of 
those  men,  sometimes  met,  who 
seem  to  possess  every  possible  ad- 
vantage except  money.     He  was 
tall  and  strong,  certainly  good- 
looking,  agreeable  in  manner,  well 
read,   and  still  better  travelled 
—  he  had,  for  a  time,   carried 
despatches  as  a  Queen's  Messen- 
ger— full  of  animal  health  and 
naturally    joyous    temperament, 
saddened,  however,  by  the   per- 
petual sense  of  impecuniosity  and 
the  pressure  of  petty  debt.     His 
family  was  well  connected,  of  an- 
cient descent,  and  yet  practically 
he  was  a  vagabond    upon    the 
face  of  the  earth.    The  families 
of  Baynard  and  Delaselle  were 
branches  of  the  same  stock;  he 
and  Marie  had  phiyed  together 
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as  children,  and  he  was  still  free 
of  the  house ;  but  when  growing 
years  seemed  to  threaten  the  dan- 
ger of  an  imprudent  attach  ment, 
Mr.  Delaselle  spoke  to  him  in 
private  very  seriously  on  the  mat- 
ter, 'hoping  that  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  position  to 
compromise  Marie's  chances  of  an 
eligible  match/  This  was  ex- 
tremely bitter  to  Thurstan,  whose 
proud  spirit  was  deeply  wound- 
ed; and  henceforward  he  came 
rarely,  and  adopted  a  deferential 
distant  manner. 

Marie,  on  her  part,  scarcely  no- 
ticed him  now  that  they  were 
arrived,  he  at  manhood  and  she 
at  womanhood.  He  thought  it 
was  pride ;  still  he  felt  constrain- 
ed to  call  occasionally,  for  in  truth 
he  loved  her  beyond  expression. 

Nothing  destroys  a  man's  spirit 
like  poverty,  especially  if  he  still 
by  birth  belongs  to  that  class  of 
whom  it  was  said  noUeaae  oblige, 
and  cannot  fully  descend  to  the 
little  meannesses  too  often  com- 
pulBorily  practised  by  those  who 
earn  their  daily  bread.  There 
were  as  yet  no  lines  upon  his  fore- 
head, but  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  subdued  pain. 

*IVe  come  to  say  good-by,' 
said  he  to  Gaptaiff  Williams,  as 
the  two  sat  together  in  the  back- 
ground, while  Marie  played  and 
sang  gaily.  Mr.  Delaselle  just 
nodded  as  he  entered,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  Mr.  Marshe. 

'  Where  are  you  off  to,  then  V 
asked  the  captain.  *  Why  on 
earth  don't  you  go  into  the  army?* 

*  Can't  afford  it — and  can't  live 
on  thirteenpence  a  day  either. 
2^0;  I'm  going  to  China;  you 
know  I've  studied  fortification. 
I've  an  idea  I  could  help  them  to 
fortify  themselves  against  the  Eus- 
sians.  They  are  much  alarmed 
at  Russian  aggression  eastwards. 
Oeneral  Kauffman's  guns  easily 
smashed  up  the  wretched  walls 


and  towers  of  the  Central  Asian 
Kiians.  I  think  China  ought  to 
pay  well  for  instruction  how  to 
bmld  redoubts  a  la  VauhanJ 

'  It's  not  a  bad  idea ;  but  how 
about  leaving  Miss  Delaselle  ?  I 
thought  you  were —  Well,  no 
matter;  you're  just  the  man  for 
her.  Yes,  I'll  say  that  even 
against  my  own  interest.  She'll 
be  snapped  up  before  you  get 
back,  man.  Look  at  Marshe,  and 
that  prig  the  curate,  and  the  old 
lord  —  pah  !  Are  you  sure  site 
doesn't  care  for  you  ?' 

'She  scarcely  acknowledges  me,' 
said  Thurstan.  '  And  yet  we  used 
to —  Still  she  has  a  right  to  do 
as  she  pleases.  At  all  events,  I 
start  to-morrow  night  for  South- 
ampton from  Waterloo  Station — ' 

*  I'll  see  you  off.  By  Jove,  I'm 
sorry,  deuced  sorry !  The  best 
fellows  are  always  shoved  into  a 
comer.  To-morrow  night  —  it's 
St.  Yalentine's-day  to-morrow,  now 
I  think  of  it.' 

Just  then  Marie's  voice,  blithe 

and  rich  in  tone,  began  with  an 

inimitable  expression  of  innocent 

mischievousness,  so  to  say,  the  old 

verse: 

'  A*  the  lads  they  look  at  me, 
Coming  through  the  i^'e.* 

'It's  just  like  her,'  said  the 
captain ;  '  and  yet  do  you  know, 
Thurstan,  I  believe  there's  some- 
thing good  in  that  girl  despite  all 
this  frivolity.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  her  just  now  when  they 
were  discussing  marriages  for 
money,  and  I  said  the  best  and 
truest  girl  was  the  one  who  mar- 
ried for  love.  There  was  a  flash 
in  her  eye — I  don't  think  she 
knows  her  own  heart  yet.' 

'  Mr.  Bajrnard,'  cried  Marie 
suddenly,  from  her  seat  at  the 
piano,  'come  and  sing  our  old 
favourite,  "  Annie  Laurie."  ' 

The  circle  sneered  at  the  men- 
tion of  so  simple  a  ballad.  He 
hesitated;  but  she  insisted,  and 
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finally  he  sang  it — sang  it  as  only 
a  man  could  do  who  felt  every 
line.  It  was  trae  that  she  had 
never  pledged  her  word,  but  she 
was  indeed  '  all  the  world'  to  him. 
He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  bell- 
like, yet  liquid,  and,  to  alter  just 
one  word  of  Byron, 

'  Lore  hath  not,  in  aU  his  choice, 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice.  * 

They  were  all  silent  when  he 
ceased.  Marie  indeed  seemed  to 
recover  herself  with  an  effort,  and 
thanked  him  gently,  in  a  tone  that 
nearly  unmanned  him. 

*  Dear  me  T  cried  the  lawyer ; 
*  Pve  forgotten  I  had  a  telegram 
to  leave  at  the  office.  Excuse  me. 
rU  return.' 

Mr.  Delaselle  accompanied  him 
to  the  door. 

*  Something  very  despicable  in 
business,'  said  Lord  Pauline. 

*  Very  despicable,  very,*  echoed 
the  curate.  *  Contact  with  the 
coarser  natures  who  seek  the  aid 
of  the  law  must  naturally  react 
upon  those  who  listen  to  their 
revelations.' 

*  I  believe  there  is  a  great  fire,' 
said  Mr.  Delaselle,  reentering;  '  let 
us  go  up  to  the  high  windows  to 


The  gentlemen  and  aunt  Jane, 
who  had  a  special  horror  of  fire, 
followed  him  quickly ;  and  Marie 
was  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
when  Thurstan,  who  had  stood 
aside  to  let  the  others  pass  first, 
spoke  her  name  gently. 

She  paused,  and  for  the  moment 
they  were  alone. 

*  Yes,'  she  said  kindly. 

•  I — I  just  called  to  say  good- 
bye ;  I  start  for  China  to-morrow 
night — some  years  before  I  may 
see  you  a^ain,'  said  Thurstan,  in 
a  hurried  and  confused  manner. 

« Is  this  true  V 

'  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true.  Ton 
wiU  remember  me  sometimes, 
Marie  V  he  almost  said  '  my  darl- 
ing,' but  his  courage  fiEtiled. 


Her  eyes  fell;  she  flashed 
slightly. 

'Yes,  I  shall  remember  you. 
Stay,  let  me  think — ^hush  !  Is  it 
a  fire )'  she  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  hearing  footsteps. 

'At  a  great  distance ;  no  danger,'- 
said  Mr.  Delaselle.  Aunt  Jane 
glanced  suspiciously  from  Thurs- 
tan to  Marie,  and  back  again. 

He  felt  that  he  was  looked  on 
as  de  trop;  and  confused,  believing 
too  that  to  stay  longer  would  be 
simply  to  prolong  his  torture 
wished  them  good-night,  and  left 
what  he  had  almost  nerved  him- 
self to  say  to  Marie  still  unsaid, 
and  now  probably  beyond  his 
power  to  say. 

A  certain  stiffness  fell  upon  the 
party,  and  Marie  seemed  to  have 
lost  her  gaiety,  till  in  less  than  an 
hour  Marshe  returned,  and  she 
brightened  up,  to  the  great  delight 
of  aunt  Jane  and  Mr.  Delaselle, 
who  saw  iu  this  a  sign  of  affection 
for  him,  and  were  reassured. 

Marshe  was  very  lively.  The 
fact  was  he  thought  he  had  done 
a  clever  thing. 

It  was  this.  Driving  to  the 
office  of  the  firm,  Marshe,  Marshe, 
&  Copp,  he  i*ecollected  that  he 
had  a  valentine  in  the  pocket  of 
his  overcoat.  It  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive one,  which  he  had  select- 
ed with  much  care,  containing  a 
few  love  verses  of  the  approved 
order,  surrounded  with  a  gorgeous 
design,  and  perfumed.  Hd  argued 
with  himself  pro  and  con,  after 
the  manner  of  the  judicial  mind, 
as  he  drove  along,  whether  he 
should  address  the  envelope  him- 
self in  his  own  proper  handwriting, 
or  whether  he  should  disguise  his 
style,  or  get  some  one  else  to  assist 
him.  This  highly  important  ques- 
tion has  agitated  the  hearts  of 
valentine  senders  ever  since  the 
graceful  old  custom  began. 

Clearly,  if  directed  in  his  own 
handwriting,  Marie,  who  knew  it 
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well,  would  recognise  the  sender 
immediately;  of  mystery  there 
would  be  none,  and  the  fun  would 
be  lost. 

If  the  address  was  written  by  a 
stranger  it  was  ten  chances  to  one 
that  she  would  never  fix  upon 
him,  in  which  case  the  valentine 
might  as  well  be  thrown  in  the 
fire  at  once.  What  was  to  be 
done  1  A  Frenchman  would  say 
that  the  answer  to  this  apparently 
trifling  question  decided  his  des- 
tiny. It  was  still  open  when  he 
reached  the  offices  of  the  great 
firm,  in  which  his  part  was  really 
merely  nominal.  In  these  vast 
businesses  each  partner  has  one 
department  to  himself,  and  per- 
haps scarcely  ever  hears  the  name 
of  the  clients  of  the  others ;  this 
young  man,  pert  and  fashionable 
in  his  ways,  thought  no  more  of 
his  profession  than  was  absolutely 
forced  upon  him.  They  were  work- 
ing very  late  that  night;  his  Anther 
was  sitting  still,  getting  up  a 
matter  for  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee— the  telegram  he  had  for- 
gotten referred  to  this. 

'  Ah,  Jones,'  said  he  to  a  con- 
fidential clerk  who  had  a  room 
to  himself,  a  kind  of  antechamber 
to  the  great  man's,  'just  put 
this  letter  in  a  large  envelope,  one 
with  the  firm's  initials  on, — only 
the  initials,  mind, — and  direct  it 
with  the  type- writer  to  Miss  Dela- 
aelle,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  •^  Mayfair.  Have  it 
ready  for  me.' 

In  this  way  he  thought  he  had 
conquered  the  difficulty.  The 
writing-machine  really  prints  ex- 
actly like  type ;  but  the  initials 
would  leave  a  clue  to  guess  by. 
Clever  young  man  I 

Jones,  so  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  smiled,  and  smelt  the 
letter.  <  Aha  !'  thought  he,  '  I'U 
have  a  look :  it*s  a  valentine ;  I 
can  smell  the  perfume.' 

The  envelope  was  but  just 
stuck;  he  loosened  it,  and  pulled 


out  the  valentine,  laying  it  on  a 
long  letter  he  had  just  finished 
with  the  machine.  Hardly  had  he 
taken  a  peep  when  the  door  open- 
ed again,  and  Marshe  stood  in  the 
opening — still,  however,  with  his 
back  turned — talking  to  the  prin- 
cipal In  an  awful  fright,  Jones 
upset  all  hia  papers,  crammed  the 
valentine  and  the  long  letter 
hastily  into  envelopes,  and  wiote 
the  directions  like  lightning. 

'That  will  do — capital!'  said 
Marshe,  taking  the  valentine. 
'  It's  rather  an  awkward-looking 
parcel,  though.  Give  me  that 
other  letter ;  I'll  send  them  both  to 
post  by  the  boy  as  I  go  down-stairs.' 

He  dashed  back  rapidly  to 
Marie,  who,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
became  as  merry  as  ever,  and 
raised  his  hopes  exceeding  high. 
When  the  evening  closed,  Marsha 
thought  to  himseU^  '  She  has  evi- 
dently come  round.  I'll  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  put  the 
question  to-morrow  night.  By 
the  bye,  that  ill-favoured  Thurstan 
I  hear  is  ofif  to  Hong-Kong.  Gkd 
of  it;  always  had  a  lurking  sus- 
picion there  was  something  be- 
tween them.' 

Who,  in  all  great  London, 
should  have  been  so  happy  as 
Mario  that  night?  £ich,  fated, 
with  crowds  of  admirers,  and  sure 
to  have  a  hundred  valentines  next 
morning! 

Would  any  one  have  believed 
that  she  never  slept  all  night, 
but  passed  the  weary  hours,  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking,  and  fre- 
quently shedding  tears.  Till 
Thurstan  was  about  to  leave  her, 
in  all  human  probability  for  ever, 
she  had  never  known  -how  much 
she  loved  him.  Indeed,  she  had 
hardly  ever  felt  that  she  had  a 
heart;  life  had  been  one  long 
round  of  joyous  frivolity.  Kow 
she  knew  the  utter  nothingness 
of  all  the  nicknacks  of  wealth. 
Of  what  use  were  dozens  of  ad- 
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mirers  if  he  was  not  there  ?  She 
remembered  Captain  Williams's 
blunt  declaration  that  the  best  and 
truest  woman  was  the  one  who 
married  for  love.  Poor  Thurstan 
had  not  a  penny.  Some  of  these 
men  who  courted  her  had  shown 
such  bad  taste  as  to  describe  the 
shifts  he  was  sometimes  put  to ; 
instinctively  they  felt  he  was  a 
dangerous  rival,  and  thought  to 
hold  hixn  up  to  contempt. 

'  I  know  he  loves  me/  she  said  to 
herself ;  *  why  has  he  never  said 
so  ?  It  is  this  money ;  he  is  too 
proud  to  have  me  think  he  woos 
me  for  my  money.  To-morrow 
I  shall  lose  him  for  ever.' 

From  sheer  exhaustion  she  fell 
asleep  at  last,  and  was  awakened 
by  her  maid,  who  |)rought  a  salver 
to  her  bedside,  perfectly  heaped 
up  with  letters.  Here  were  the 
hundred  valentines ! 

Scarcely  twenty  hours  before 
she  had  looked  forward  to  this 
moment  with  delight;  now  she 
pushed  the  heap  away  as  a  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

'  Perhaps  Thurstan  has  sent 
one,'  she  thought  presently,  and 
turned  them  over,  seeking  the 
well-  remembered  handwriting. 
*  No,  not  even  a  valentine ;  very 
likely  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  one 
that  he  thinks  good  enough  for 
me.  What  is  this  thick  letter? 
What  curious  writing  !  It's  print- 
ing, I  think.' 

Curiosity  impelled  her  to  open 
it.  She  read  and  read,  and  a 
colour  rose  in  her  cheeks. 

'  Is  it  possible !'  she  cried,  and 
sprang  up.  '  I'll  do  it !  I  mil  I 
I  don't  care !' 

Hurriedly  she  wrote  a  note,  and 
despatched  it  to  Thurstan's  cham- 
bers. A  bold  thing  doubtless ; 
but  reflect,  they  had  been  play- 
mates.    It  ran  thus : 

*  Miss  Delaselle  and  Mr.  Dela- 
selle  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Baynard 
early  in  the  day,  that  they  may 


wish  him  farewell.   They  will  feel 
much  hurt  if  he  does  not  come.' 

*  Good  Heavens  !'  she  thought, 
*  if  it  should  not  reach  him ;  if  he 
should  not  come  !' 

Thurstan,  indeed,  did  hesitate, 
feeling  that  to  see  her  again 
would  be  a  severe  trial.  But  love, 
all-powerful  love,  would  not  be 
denied.  He  went.  She  had  so 
arranged  that  he  found  her  alone 
in  her  boudoir. 

*  It's  extremely  rude  of  you,  sir, 
to  force  me  to  write  to  you.'  Now 
he  was  there,  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  play  with  the 
mouse  she  had  caught.  *  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  before  that  you 
were  going  f 

Thurstan,  unhappy  and  down- 
hearted,  could  not  meet  her  light 
tone  with  answering  raillery.  He 
stammered  some  excuse. 

'  And  lohy  are  you  going,  sir  f 
'  I  must  obtain  a  living  some- 
where.' 

*  Why  not  in  England  V 
*The  competition  is  so  great. 

And  everybody  despises  me  be- 
cause I  am  poor.' 

*  Stanny,'  said  she,  using  an  old 
familiar  abbreviation,  and  placing 
her  little  hand  on  his  broad  shoul- 
der, *  Stanny,  you're  a  big  man — 
a  giant — and  0,  so  strong  ;  can't 
you  push  your  way  in  the  crowd?* 

'  I've  tried,'  said  he  simply. 

*  No,  you  haven't.  I  tell  you 
what,  Stan — I'm  not  afraid  of  you, 
though  you  are  so  big — you're  a 
coward/  There — 0,  don't  flash 
your  eyes  at  me !  You're  afraid, 
and  so  you  are  running  away. 
You'U  cry  next,  I  suppose'  (this 
was  very  cruel,  Marie,  bitterly 
cruel).  *  You're  not  half  so  brave 
as  I  am.  Men  are  not  half  so 
brave  as  women'  (her  voice  sank 
lower,  and  she  looked  at  him,  and 
her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears, 
though  he,  gazing  away,  did  not 
see  it).  *Do  you  know  what  I 
should  do  if  I  were  in  your  place  V 
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Something  in  lier  tone  made 
him  glance  at  her  with  a  strange 
sensation  in  his  throat. 

*  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  me  t  he  said. 

*  Kiss  and  try/  she  whispered 
softly,  letting  her  head  droop 
against  his  shoulder. 

He  did  it.  There  are  no  words 
hy  which  so  sudden  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  can  be  described.  The 
half-hour  that  followed  was  the 
happiest  in  his  life.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  himself. 

*  I  am  so  poor/  he  said.  *  For- 
give me — they  will  say  it  was 
your  money.' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  are  so  poor  V 
she  said  archly. 

'  Quite  sure.' 

*  Then  read  that  /  and  she  put 
Marshe's  valentine  into  his  hand. 

He  tried  to,  but  he  could  not 
take  his  gaze  from  her;  and  the 
letters  seemed  confused. 

*  Listen,'  she  said,  and  read  it. 
Slowly  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him.  Jones,  the  clerk,  in  his 
hurry,  fearing  to  be  caught  peep- 
ing, had  put  the  letter  and  the 
valentine  in  the  wrong  envelopes, 
or  rather  confused  the  addresses. 
Marie  got,  instead  of  a  valentine, 
a  long  letter  from  Copp,  the  se- 
cond principal  of  the  firm,  which 
had  been  really  meant  for  Thur- 
stan.  The  valentine  went  Heaven 
knows  where.  Of  course,  how  it 
happened  was  not  found  out  till 
afterwards,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Copp  in  formal  phrase  informed 
Mr.  Thurstan  Baynard  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  General 
Sir  Frederick  Baynard,  just  de- 
ceased— a  distant  relation  who 
had  never  previously  owned  him 
— he  was  entitled  to  a  very  large 
sum  in  consols,  and  still  more 
valuable  estates;  provided — ah, 
whenever  was  there  a  blessing 
without  a  black  side  (?) — ^provided 
that  within  the  space  of  twelve 


months  he  married  a  lady  pos- 
sessed of  not  less  than  a  given 
amount,  upon  whose  children  the 
whole  was  to  be  settled.  The  old 
man  was  a  miser,  and  it  had  been 
the  work  of  his  life  to  rehabilitate 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  family. 
Casting  about  for  a  means  of 
keeping  the  money  he  had  pain- 
fully amassed  in  the  family,  he 
had  hit  upon  this  odd  but  not 
unreasonable  idea. 

*  So  you  see,'  said  Marie,  'you're 
richer  than  I  am.  Perhaps  you 
won't  have  me  now  V 

His  answer  was  a  fresh  embrace. 

'Ah,'  she  said,  mocking  his 
previously  mournful  tone,  *I'm 
so  poor  now  compared  to  you, 
you*ll  think  it  was  your  money.' 

'  Incorrigible,'  said  he,  kissing 
her. 

*  Incorrigible,  indeed,'  cried 
aunt  Jane,  who  had  entered  un- 
seen. *  This  really  is  shameful — 
most  ungentlemanjy.' 

*  He  is  richer  than — everybody,! 
said  Marie,  laughing.  *  This  is 
the  most  beautiful  valentine  I 
ever  had.' 

*  And  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
one  /  ever  had,  or  ever  shall  have,' 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  with  an  air  of  possession 
that  horrified  aunt  Jane. 

Matters,  however,  were  soon 
explained,  and  her  objections 
melted  away,  as  did  Mr.  Dela- 
selle's. 

They  were  married  early  in 
May,  Captain  Williams  being 
Thurstan*s  best  man. 

*  I  was  certain  she  loved  you/ 
he  said.  *  I  can  understand  now 
what  she  meant  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's eve  when  she  looked  at 
me  so  meaningly,  when  I  said  the 
best  and  truest  woman  was  the 
one  that  married  for  love.  She 
loved  you  when  you  were  poor. 
You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  St. 
Valentine  all  your  life  !' 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 


DRAWING-ROOM  AMUSEMENTS, 


PART  IL 

This  part  will  be  fonnd  to  contain 
the  more  simple  games  suitable  for 
drawing-rooms.  It  does  net  in- 
clade,  by  any  means,  the  whole  of 
them,  for  their  name  is  legion  ;  but 
contains  a  selection  of  the  best — 
indeed,  of  all  those  which  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  anything  like  an 
idea — and  some  which  are  not 
generally  known,  but  which  have 
been  fished  up  from  the  recesses  of 
Scotch  and  French  country  houses, 
where  they  most  do  flourish. 
There  are  many  of  the  games 
coming  under  this  division  which 
scarcely  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, but  which  are  nevertheless 
well  worthy  of  mention.  Such  is 
the  time-honoured  and  ever-de- 
lightful battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
which  I  recommend  my  readers 
not  to  play  in  a  hall  where  valuable 
china  vases  are  standing  about. 
Neither  can  it  be  played  out  of 
doors,  unless  it  be  upon  the  stillest 
of  summer  afternoons,  when  the 
'  breezes  are  hushed,  the  tree-tops 
tranquil,  and  the  lawn  quite  dry. 
Let  not  two  of  the  same  sex  either 
venture  to  think  that  they  can 
adequately  pass  their  time  by  a 
devotion  to  this  exciting  pastime ; 
but  let  sweet  seventeen,  with  a  rohe 
cowrie,  looped  up  just  high  enough 
to  show  the  twinkling  feet,  be 
matched  against  valiant  twenty  in 
knickerbockers,  and  it  will  be 
found  capable  of  furnishing  amuse- 
ment for  hours  in  its  most  simple 
form ;  or  if  this  be  insufficient,  let 
a  line  on  the  ground  be  drawn,  on 
either  side  of  which  the  two  players 
shall  stand,  and  let  that  one  who 


allows  the  shuttlecock  to  come  to 
the  ground  on  his  or  her  side  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  forfeit,  of 
which  the  nature  may  be  previously 
determined,  and  which  may  vary 
from  an  engagement  to  give  the 
opponent  'what  you  like,*  down- 
wards ;  or  let  a  cord  be  stretched 
across  the  room,  somewhat  higher 
than  the  heads  of  the  players,  and 
let  them  keep  the  shuttlecock  up 
over  it,  every  stroke  below  being 
counted  as  foul,  and  visited  with 
forfeits.  If  the  amusement  is  then 
found  to  flag,  it  must  be  set  down 
to  the  natural  incompatibility  of 
the  players,  and  they  had  better 
resign  the  battledore  to  more  sym- 
pathetic hands,  and  seek  for  them- 
selves pastimes  which  can  be  prac- 
tised otherwise  than  quand  on  est 
deux,  Bilboquet,  ungracefully  and 
disgracefully  known  in  England  as 
'  cup  and  ball,'  may  in  such  a  case 
be  tried,  and  presents  the  advantage 
of  enabling  the  player  to  make  the 
heaviest  bets  with  himself  as  to  the 
number  of  times  he  can  catch  the 
ball  on  the  spike  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  pay  them ;  but 
it  may  be  found  to  paU  upon  the 
taste  after  a  time,  as  being  some- 
what monotonous,  and,  if  so,  the 
Princess  of  Madagascar's  ^gg  may 
be  tried.  This  pastime  had  its 
origin  in  a  tragedy  which  caused 
the  death  of  a  Madagascan  princess, 
who  flourished  shortly  before  the 
Selika  introduced  to  the  European 
pubUc  in  the  *Africaine.'  This 
young  lady,  then  a  simple  com- 
moner, had  made  (as  they  do  in 
that  country,  where  the  males  are 
in  a  minority)  a  vow,  after  the 
manner  of  the  European  paladins, 
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to  prove  her  devotion  to  her  lover, 
who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  by  performing  any  task  he 
might  impose.  Anxious,  like  all 
wise  young  men,  to  keep  his  free- 
dom, yet  not  wishing  to  discourage 
the  dusky  fair  one,  the  young 
prince  prescribed  that  she  must 
*  catch  her  breakfast  before  she 
ate  it.*  As  the  commoners  of 
Madagascar  are  not  allowed  by 
law  to  eat  anything  but  eggs,  she 
was  at  first  confounded,  but,  with 
true  woman's  wit,  she  pulled  a 
slender  cane  from  the  ground, 
bent  the  end  of  it  round,  so  as 
to  form  an  oval,  slung  her  eggs 
at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cord  fas- 
tened at  the  middle  of  the  cane, 
and  so  throwing  them  in  the  air, 
caught  them  upon  the  oval  with 
the  greatest  dexterity,  which  so 
annoyed  the  prince  that  he  married 
her,  to  save  his  honour,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  cut  his  own 
throat.  The  instrument  which  the 
unhappy  princess  had  invented 
still  survives,  a  monument  of  true 
love,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish 
much  amusement,  from  the  variety 
of  different  ways  in  which  the  egg 
(which  in  these  days  is  of  course  a 
sham  one)  may  be  caught.  The 
triumph  of  effecting  a  good  catch 
over  the  shoulder,  followed  by  a 
circular  catch  on  the  reverse  side, 
is  generally  considered  sufficient 
to  repay  hours  of  fruitless  devotion ; 
and  to  those  who  share  this  opinion 
in  any  degree  the  amusement  is 
much  to  be  recommended.  Soli- 
taire is  another  game  which  may 
be  played  alone.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  a  board,  one 
of  which,  however,  is  in  the  present 
day  to  be  found  in  most  houses 
where  games  are  at  all  in  favour. 
This  board  is  generally  indented 
with  thirty-three  holes,  forming 
four  contiguous  squares,  and  in 
each  of  the  holes  there  is  a  glass 
ball.  One  of  these  is  first  removed, 
and  the  rest  taken  off  one  by  one  by 


hopping  over  each  with  the  ball 
next  to  it,  an  operation  which  of 
course  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  vacant  hole  next  beyond  for  the 
hopping  ball  to  go  into.  The  ball 
hopped  over  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
object  is  to  take  all  the  balls  off  the 
board  in  this  way  but  one,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  a  task  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  it  appears.  As 
the  fun  of  the  thing  consists  in 
finding  out  how  to  do  it,  I  give  no 
directions  beyond  this — that  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  begin  by  removing 
the  centre  ball,  and  perhaps  not. 
If  any  young  lady  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  flirted  with  her  the  most  as- 
siduously during  the  last  three 
months,  and  is  yet  too  bashful  to 
seek  an  explanation  or  hear  vows 
from  the  gentleman  himself,  let  her 
in  solitude  resort  to '  L'Oracle  de  Is 
Marguerite,'  which  consists  in  pick- 
ing the  petals  from  off  the  little 
white  flower  so  called,  repeating, 
at  the  same  time,  'Mon  amant 
m'aime,*  'un  pen,'  'beaucoup,* 
'  passion^ment,*  '  pas  du  tout,' 
plucking  a  petal  at  each  qualifica- 
tion of  the  state  of  her  lover's 
affection,  until  she  comes  to  the 
last  petal  of  all,  and  the  word 
which  falls  upon  that  will  give  her 
the  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  she  is  loved,  wherewith  I 
trust  she  may  be  so  far  satisfied  a!^ 
to  forbear  seeking  its  confirmation 
further.  In  passing,  too,  I  can 
give  a  good  Word  to  Patience, 
which  has,  like  the  oracle  above 
described,  the  advantage  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  played  alone.  It 
is,  however,  a  game  of  such  infinite 
variety  that  it  is  useless  to  do  more 
than  mention  it,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  played  with  packs  of  small  cards 
called  patience  cards.  There  are  as 
many  ways  of  playing  it  as  there 
are  of  reading  Abracadabra,  and 
those  who  would  study  it  tho- 
roughly must  be  referi«d  to  the 
many  special  works  on  the  subject. 
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GUE8SIKO  PBOVEBBS. 

This  is  a  game  snitaUe  to  all 
eapacitieSy  and  therefore  to  he  re- 
oommended  to  all  companies.  The 
party  being  assembled,  one  of  them 
leayes  the  room,  and  the  rest  choose 
a  proTcrb,  the  words  of  which  must 
be  equal  in  nmnber  to  the  players 
who  are  left.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  seven  persons,  and 
that  the  proverb  chosen  is, '  A  cat 
may  look  at  a  king,'  one  word  is 
allotted  to  each  person,  and  the 
victim  is  then  introdaced.  He  is 
allowed  to  ask  any  question  he 
pleases  of  each  of  the  players,  and 
the  person  addressed  must,  in 
making  answer,  introduce  the  word 
which  has  fallen  to  his  or  her  share. 
The  object  is  so  to  introduce  it  that 
it  shall  not  be  picked  out  of  the 
sentence  by  the  victim,  and  this 
with  some  words  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty.  In  the  proverb 
above  given,  for  instance,  ^e  first 
person  would  have  an  easy  time  of 
it,  being  only  concerned  with  *  A,' 
which  useful  article  is  capable  of 
being  introduced  without  forcing 
into  almost  any  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  English  language.  Bat 
it  is  by  a  judicious  management  of 
the  easy  words  that  the  victim  is 
most  readily  misled.  Perhaps  he 
may  ask,  'What  is  the  time  by  your 
hat  f  Let  not  the  person  add  ressed 
be  content  with  answering, '  That  is 
a  question  I  cannot  answer ;'  but 
let  the  reply  be  something  of  this 
sort, '  I  cannot  spare  time  to  resolve 
a  mathematical  problem ;'  upon  re* 
ceiving  which,  the  victim  will  in- 
evitably be  canght  by  the  word 
spare,  and  will  settle  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  proverb  is, '  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child.'  This  sort 
of  misleading  of  malice  prepense  is 
ungenerous,  periiaps,  but  quite  fair, 
and  makes  the  thing  easier  for  the 
second  person,  who  has  to  introduce 
the  cmcial  word '  cat'  The  victim 
may  perhaps  ask, '  Did  you  ever  see 


the  Pyramids  f  when  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  will  be  apparent,  and  the 
player  who  has  to  answer  will  be 
looked  upon  as  lost.    The  beet  way 
then  is  to  treat  the  questioner  as  the 
pearl-fisher  does  the  shark,  confase 
him  by  stirring  up  the  mud ;  and 
the  answer  may  be,  *  Yes  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  largest  I  came 
across    the  remains  of  a    burnt 
mummy,  surrounded  by  the  em- 
blems of  the  sacred  crocodile,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  ostrich,  alligator, 
cat    and    dog,    and    white    ball, 
and    surmounted    by  an   inscrip- 
tion, stating  that  Rameses  the  Six 
Handred  and  Forty-first  had  died 
of  a  stitch  in  his  side.'  The  victim 
will  scarcely  make  anything  out  of 
this,  for  he  will  be  confounded  by 
the  presence  of  the  elements  of 
several  common  proverbs,  and  the 
cat  will  in  all  probabiHty  escape 
him,  while '  stitch'  is  very  likely  to 
catch  his  attention.     Puns  on  the 
words  of  the  proverb  are  allowable, 
provided  they  are  quite  fair  as  re- 
gards similarity  of  pronunciation 
between  the  words  punned  upon. 
If,  for  instance,  the  next  question 
asked  is,  ^  How  do  you  like  pota- 
toes f  the  person  addressed  may 
introduce  his  word  by  answering, 
'  I  like  them  well  enough  from  the 
last  day  of  April  to  the  first  of 
May,  baked,  but  not  burnt,  and 
above  all,  mealy.'     Here  are  some 
English  and  French  proverbs,  the 
latter  being  for  the  benefit  of  liiose 
who  choose  to  play  in  that  best  of 
all  languages  of  society : '  Once  bit^ 
twice  shy ;' '  Never  look  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth ;'  'Itis  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good ;'  '  Least  said, 
soonest  mended;'    'Wilful  waste 
makes  woful  want ;'  '  A  burnt  cat 
dreads  the  fire;'  'Dis-moi  qui  tu 
hantes,  je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es;'  '  Qui 
terre  a,  guerre  a ;'    '  Pech6  avou^ 
est  a  moitie  pardonn^ ;'  *  Kira  bien 
qui  rira   le  dernier;'    '  L'eau  va 
toujours  a  la  riviere ;'  '  Qui  ne  sait 
dissimuler,  ne  sait  r^gner.' 
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THE  STOOL  OF  REPENTANCE. 

This  is  nsaally  played  thus : 
One  person  being  sent  ont  of  the 
room,  another,  who  acts  as  public 
prosecutor,  goes  round  the  circle, 
and  invites  each  of  the  company 
to  accuse  the  absent  one  of  some 
offence ;  the  more  absurd  the  im- 
puted crime,  the  better.  This  done, 
the  culprit  is  introduced,  and  the 
public  prosecutor  addresses  him. 
'  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  that  in  this  open  and  honour- 
able court  you  have  been  accused 
of — '  here  follows  the  offence 
imputed.  *  Dyeing  your  hair* — 
*  Conceit' — *  Punctuality'  —  *  Mo- 
desty' —  '  Going  to  sleep  in 
church' — 'Wearing  green  gloves' 
— *  Flirting' — Writing  poetry' — 
'  Believing  in  compliments'  are  all 
good  crimes.  Having  heard  the 
accusation,  the  culprit  makes  a 
short  defence  of  himself  against 
the  charge,  and  winds  up  by  point- 
ing out  the  person  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  made  it,  as  a  proof 
that  no  credence  can  be  attached 
to  it.  If  he  guesses  right,  the 
accuser  is  in  turn  sent  out  and 
made  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance—  if  not,  the  next  charge  is 
heard  until  they  are  all  exhausted. 
The  following  appears,  however,  a 
better  way  of  playing  this  game  : 
When  the  culprit  has  been  selected 
he  should  be  allowed,  before  leaving 
the  room,  to  choose  counsel,  who 
leaves  the  room  with  him.  The 
company  will  then  elect  a  judge 
and  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  the 
crimes  will  be  named,  and  the  pri- 
soner again  introduced.  The  judge, 
who  must  assume  a  becoming  gra- 
vity and  spectacles,  and,  above  all, 
must  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  then  states 
the  charge  that  has  been  made,  and 
calls  upon  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution,  who  thereupon  rises  and 
makes  a  speech  to  prove  the 
commission  of  the  imputed  crime. 
When  he  has  come  to  an  end,  the 


counsel  for  the  prisoner  replies,  and, 
in  consideration  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  accuser,  has  beside  Uie  right  to 
call  three  witnesses  for  the  defence 
from  among  the  company.  The  rule 
of  evidence  is  that  be  is  not  allowed 
to  examine  witnesses  with  regard  to 
the  actual  commission  of  the  crime, 
and  any  approach  to  an  actual  refer- 
ence to  it  must  be  stopped  by  the 
judge,  or  objected  to  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  His  object, 
therefore,  will  be  so  to  examine  the 
witnesses  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  crime  or 
the  supposed  motive  for  it,  as  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  company  could 
have  actually  seen  it  or  known  it  to 
be  committed.  When  this  is  done, 
the  judge  sums  up,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  company  as  a  jury, 
and  if  the  prisoner  is  acquitted — as 
he  may  sometimes  be  in  considera- 
tion of  a  good  defence — the  accuser 
takes  his  place.  If,  however,  he  is 
found  guilty,  he  is  asked  what  he 
has  to  say  'why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him  V  and  he 
then  mf^es  a  guess  at  his  accuser. 
This  method  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  much  oratory  and 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
sel and  witnesses,  and  may  be  made 
productive  of  great  fun. 

THE  king's  coming. 

A  bustling  game,  wherein  the 
least  amount  of  intellectual  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  bodily  ac- 
tivity is  required.  The  players 
are  all  seated  but  one;  that  one 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
and  calls  out  '  Change  seats,  the 
king's  coming,'  upon  which  every 
player  must  change  seats  with  some 
other,  the  object  of  the  person  who 
gives  the  word  being  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  chair  at  the  moment  it 
is  left  vacant.  This,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  confusion,  will  be 
found  much  more  difficult  than  it 
appears.  If,  however,  the  player 
succeeds  in  capturing  a  place,  the 
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person  who  at  the  end  of  all  the 
dianging  is  found  to  be  without  a 
chair  takes  the  place  in  the  centre, 
and  giyes  in  tum  the  signal  for 
changing.  The  chief  fan  of  the 
game  consists  in  the  inextricable 
block  which  generally  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  dide  when  the  chang- 
ing takes  place.  Let  me  impress 
upon  plajers  the  advantage  of  de- 
cision and  rapidity,  the  two  qualities 
which  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly 
taxed. 

QUALIFICATIOKS. 

In  this  game  the  player  pos- 
sessing the  most  inventive  genius 
writes  a  story,  leaving  blank  spaces 
before  each  noun  and  proper  name 
which  occur  in  it,  and  then  appeals 
in  tum  to  each  of  the  company  for 
an  adjective  until  the  whole  of  the 
spaces  are  filled  up.  The  tale  is 
then  read  aloud,  and  much  amuse- 
mejit  will  probably  be  derived  from 
the  quaint  and  utterly  inapplicable 
way  in  which  the  adjectives  come  in. 
For  instance,  the  narrator  writes : 
*  The  (metalliferous)  Mr.  Barkins, 
walking  one  (rectangular)  day  in 
company  with  the  (calcareous) 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  met  the  (straw- 
coloured)  Mrs.  Barkins  driving  in 
an  (empty-headed)  barouche,  with 
the  (iron-plated)  baby,  the  (kilted) 
nurse,  and  the  (hypothecated) 
Queen  of  Honolulu,  whereupon  he 
naturaUy  went  to  the  (dessicated) 
canal  and  precipitated  his  (multifa- 
rious) body  into  the  (incongruous) 
water,  which  resulted  in  a  most 
(felidtious)  suicide  and  a  (vica- 
rious) verdict  of  felo  de  seJ  The 
more  far-fetched  the  adjectives  the 
better,  since  they  add  the  more  to 
the  startling  nature  of  the  history 
told. 

THE  FABRAQO. 

This  is  another  form  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  but  instead  of  being 
written  it  is  done  vivd  voce^  which 
is  so  far  an  advantage.    One  of  the 


company  is  selected  to  tell  a  tale, 
and  the  rest  each  choose  a  trade, 
such  as  bootmaker,  baker,  ironmon- 
ger, greengrocer,  sailor,  silversmith, 
cheesemonger,  &c.  The  narrator, 
whenever  he  requires  a  noun,  ap- 
peals to  one  of  the  tradesmen,  who 
is  bound,  under  pain  of  paying  for- 
feit, to  furnish  one  out  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  his  own  calling,  and 
those  of  course  come  in  most  in- 
congruously. Thus  the  narrator 
begins :  '  Sir  Eonald  the  Fearless 
finding  time  hang  rather  heavy  on 
his  hands,  resolved  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing ;  and  as  in  those  times  human 
life  was  not  held  so  valuable  as  it  is 
in  these  degenerate  days,  he  cared 
little  whether  he  shot  (appeals  to 
greengrocer)  cabbages  or  (appeals 
to  bootmaker)  top-boots.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  he  called  his  trusty 
(appeals  to  sailor)  captain's  gig, 
and,  the  castle  being  moated,  low- 
ered it  into  the  (appeals  to  butcher) 
loin  of  pork,  and  steered  for  the 
(appeals  to  baker)  quartern  loaf 
opposite.  He  then  carefully  looked 
at  his  (appeals  to  butcher)  ribs,  to 
see  that  the  (appeals  to  bootmaker) 
spurs  were  quite  dry,  and  as  the 
very  next  moment  he  chanced  to 
see  a  (appeals  to  sailor)  forty-gun 
frigate  flying  past  him  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  (appeals  to  baker)  penny 
rolls  an  hour,  he  raised  the  afore- 
said (appeals  to  butcher)  liver  and 
lights,  fired  at  it,  hit  it,  brought  it 
down,  and  then  discovered  it  to  be 
(appeals  to  sailor)  half  a  ration  of 
grog,  though  some  said  it  was  (ap- 
peals to  cheesemonger)  Cheshire 
cheese,  while  the  majority  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  (appeals  to 
silversmith)  dozen  forks.'  The 
appeals  are  made  by  simply  nod- 
ding to  the  person  addressed,  so 
as  not  to  interrupt  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  the  result — as  will 
be  seen  from  the  example — is  more 
entertaining  than  comprehensible. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DAU6HTEB8   OF   EVE. 

Three  o'clock  on  the  afbernoon 
of  the  next  day.  Eva  and  I  were 
back  in  our  attic  again.  I  knew 
they  were  hourly  expecting  me  at 
home,  but  waa  unwilling  to  move, 
and  lingered,  sitting  soberly,  idle 
as  usual,  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
looking  as  I  felt,  inclined  to  re- 
verie and  '  divinest  melancholy.' 
Eva  glanced  up  from  her  work, 
laughed,  and  began  to  sing  ma- 
liciously, 

*■  In  summer  time  I  saw  a  face 
Trop  beUepour  mot,  h&as,  hUaar 

*  Don't,'  I  interrupted.  *  Eva 
dearest,  when  you  die,  if  there  be 
any  justice  upon  earth,  you  will 
be  deified,  and  have  temples 
set  up  to  you  as  the  goddess  of 
Industry,  with  a  capital  letter.' 

I^ot  even  a  fancy-ball,  it  ap- 
peared, could  unsettle  her  quiet 
mind  for  a  day.  There  she  sat 
by  her  easel,  painting  at  a  charm- 
ing little  picture  of  the  nightin- 
gale making  love  to  the  rose, 
working  away  with  the  same  care 
and  interest  as  usual. 

*  I  often  wonder,'  I  continued 
plaintively,  '  if  a  ball  upsets  our 
partners'  heads  as  it  does  ours 
sometimes.  But  everything  un- 
settles me.' 

*  You  are  so  impressionable,' 

*  Yes,  and  I  can*t  think  why.' 

*  Because  you're  a  genius.' 

If  Eva  had  said,  *  You're  a 
Jabberwock,'  I  should  have  been 
less  taken  aback  by  the  observa- 
tion. 'No,  that  I'm  not,'  I 
promptly  retorted ;  '  I  can  swear 
it,  by  Lavater  too.' 


I 

*  Prove  it,  then.' 

*  What  colour  are  my  eyes  V 

*  Brown,  of  course.' 

'And  genius,  saith  Lavater, 
is  always  associated  with  eyes  of 
yellowish  green.  No,  dear,  my 
powerful  and  original  mind  has 
found  its  own  level,  I  fear,  after 
last  night's  harlequinade,  and 
found  it  no  higher  than  it  should 
be.  I  am  costume  intoxicated. 
My  brain  is  a  whiii  of  togas  and 
turbans,  casques  and  cowls,  oda- 
lisques and  zouaves,  Watteau 
shepherdesses  and  Spanish  hi- 
dalgos.' 

'  And  Venetian  magnificos. 
What  did  you  talk  about  with 
Mr.  Gerard  V 

'  Not  much  about  the  weather, 
nor  of  the  floor,  nor  anything  in 
the  least  frivolous.  I  found  his 
conversation  instructive  to  the 
highest  degree.  We  got  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels,  and  I  lis- 
tened whilst  he  took  me  round 
the  world  with  him  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  your 
wits  are  evidently  past  being 
waltzed  or  gossiped  away.  At 
the  same  time  I  perceive  a  want 
of  expression  about  that  nightin- 
gale's eye.* 

*  How  you  run  on,  Maisie ! 
Have  you  been  lunching  on  laugh- 
ing-gas ]' 

*  No.  Day-dreams,  dear — an- 
gels' food.' 

'Food  for  human  beings  to 
starve  upon,  then.  You're  not  a 
chameleon  nor  a  bird  of  paradise, 
Maisie,  to  feed  upon  air.  Until 
you  give  up  dreaming  you  will 
never  do  anything  in  the  world.* 

'  Very  true.    You  remind  me 
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of  Claude  prophesying  to  Ethel, 
"You  will  die  after  eating  that 
green  gooseberry."  Day-dreama 
or  none,  I  shall  never  do  anything 
particular  in  the  world/  said  I 
pathetically  ;  and  running  off  to 
the  piano — that  friend  in  need, 
that  refuge  of  the  destitute  which 
I  invariably  sought  when  words 
failed  me  to  express  my  feelings 
— I  began  to  sing  an  old  German 
Volkslied. 

'  THE  NUN. 

I  stood  on  the  lofty  headland, 
Look*d  in  the  deep,  deep  Rhine ; 

A  boat  ia  sailing  yonder ; 
Three  gallants  quaff  their  wine. 

The  youngest  of  the  gallants, 

With  ejes  so  bold  and  free, 
Waves  hiffh  his  Roman  goblet : 

<*  SweeUieart,  I  drink  to  thee." 

**  What  dost  thou  thus  to  pledge  me 

With  glances  free  and  wild  ? 
Thou  art  a  count,  and  rich  bom, 
And  I  a  peasant's  child." 

**  At,  wert  thou  but  a  wealthier  maid, 

A  twig  of  a  noble  tree, 
Hidat  name  and  rank  to  match  with 
mine, 

Fkith,  would  I  wed  with  thee.*' 

**Nor  wealth  nor  rank  are  mine  to  own, 

Yet  honour  dear  I  hold, 
And  keep  till  the  lover  cometh 

Who  recks  not  for  name  or  gold." 

"'  And  Cometh  be  never,  maiden, 
How  wUl  it  fare  with  thee  ?" 

**  Then  in  the  cloister  yonder 
The  bride  of  Heaven  FU  be."  * 

But  here,  just  half-way  through 
my  ballad,  I  suddenly  stopped 
short,  with  an  unmusical  shriek, 
startled  at  the  sight  of  a  figure  in 
the  doorway. 

Only  an  old  man.  I  think  he 
had  been  standing  there,  unper- 
oeivedy  for  a  few  minutes  already, 
and  he  was  certainly  avery  strange 
apparition. 

A  small  spare  figure,  with  a 
large  head,  that  at  first  sight  gave 
something  grotesque  to  his  pre- 
sence, ^e  face  was  nearly  half 
forehead,  the  eyes  large  and  heavy, 
with  drooping  lids ;  the  head, 
spread  with  grayish  hair  too  thin 


to  hide  the  almost  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  some  organs,  was 
a  phrenological  curiosity.  The 
features  were  small  and  fine,  and 
wore  an  almost  feminine  expres- 
sion of  sensitiveness  and  delicacy, 
backed,  however,  by  an  abun- 
dance of  nervous  masculine  force, 
and  a  most  unfeminine  self-re- 
liance. 

'  Pardon,  meess,'  said  he  to  Eva, 
speaking  with  the  strongest  Ger- 
man accent  imaginable,  and  dart- 
ing a  wrathful  sidelong  glance  at 
me,  affronted,  it  seemed,  at  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  for  a  goblin. 
*  The  purpose  of  my  visit  is  not 
to  alarm.  But  I  have  aJodge 
for  the  English  Opera  next  mon- 
day,and  thought  that  perhaps  you, 
meess,  and  Mr.  your  uncle,  might 
desire  to  assist  at  the  dSbut  of  your 
friend  and  countryman,  Theodore 
Marston.' 

*What,  Masaniellof*  I  ex- 
claimed hastily. 

He  turned  to  ine  severely. 

'No,  meess;  it  is  as  Max  in 
Der  Freischiitz  ;^  and  almost  be- 
fore Eva  could  notify  her  accept- 
ance or  express  her  thanks  he  had 
made  his  bow  and  exit. 

'  In  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful,' I  asked,  impressed,  '  who 
is  that — ^man,  I  was  going  to  say, 
but  he  looks  more  like  an  electric 
machine  V 

Eva  laughed  and  explained. 
Her  visitor  was  Herr  von  Zbirow, 
a  German  composer  and  pianist 
of  some  eminence,  now  on  his  first 
visit  to  England ;  a  gentleman  of 
eccentric  habits  and  habitations, 
who  had  lodgings  in  a  lower 
story  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
absent  for  the  last  two  months 
on  a  provincial  tour. 

I  listened  with  interest.  I  had 
heard  much  of  Von  Zbirow.  Who 
had  not?  For  he  was  a  genius  ; 
his  worst  enemies  must  grant 
him  that,  though  they  squared 
accounts    by    accusing    him    of 
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wresting  it  to  his  own  condemna- 
tion. A  prophet  he  might  be, 
but  a  prophet  of  BaaL 

Eva  related  how,  between  him 
and  herself,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
second-hand  friendship  had  arisen. 
Yon  Zbirow  professed  to  speak  no 
English,  Eva  no  other  language ; 
and  they  had  never  met  before, 
except  on  the  stairs.  But  one  day 
in  the  spring  the  landlord's  boy 
came  to  her  with  a  message  from. 
the  lodger  on  the  second  floor. 
The  gentleman  had  two  small 
tame  owls,  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  with  him,  to  whom  he 
was  afi^ectionately  attached.  The 
young  lady's  peculiar  talents  had 
been  made  known  to  him.  Would 
she  oblige  him  by  painting  his 
pets  ?  Of  course  the  young  lady 
consented.  Messages  were  inter- 
changed through  the  medium  of 
the  landlord's  boy,  with  whom 
the  musician  had  learnt  to  com- 
mimicate  by  signs.  Yon  Zbirow 
always  bowed  graciously  to  Eva 
now  when  he  met  her ;  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  tried 
to  penetrate  into  her  sanc- 
tum. 

*It  must  have  been  your  mu- 
sic that  brought  him  to-day,'  she 
observed. 

*  Yes,  in  hopes  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it,'  I  retorted,  laughing  3 
*but  that  he  sha'n't.' 

And  forthwith  I  took  up  the 
thread  of  my  ballad  again  where 
I  had  dropped  it. 

*  That  night,  weU-nigh  half  the  night 
through, 
The  count  slept  sad  and  sore ; 
He  dreamt  his  love,  his  heart's  delight. 
Had  pass'd  the  cloister  door. 

**  Now  up  and  rouse  thee,  my  henchman 
true, 

Haste  hither  to  my  side ; 
A  horse  for  thee  and  me — this  night 

To  the  cloister  we  must  ride.'* 

And  when  they  came  to  the  cloister. 
They  knock  at  the  convent  gate  : 

"  Bring  forth  the  nun,  the  youngest 
That  hither  came  last  and  late." 


Forth  came  the  maiden  slowly, 
A  snow-white  robe  she  wore; 

Grone  are  the  long,  long  tresses — 
**  Farewell,  for  evermore." 

The  count's  heart  sinks  into  silence ; 

He  leans  upon  a  stone ; 
From  his  eyes  the  tears  are  faUing, 

From  his  heart  all  joy  is  gone. 

She  bade  him  then  to  pledge  her, 
To  pledge  her  in  hia  glau : 

The  glass  lies  shatter'd  and  broken — 
Broken  hia  heart,  alas ! 

There  with  her  own  pale  fingers 
She  dug  the  count  a  grave ; 

On  the  sod  the  holy  water 
From  her  dark-brown  eyes  she  gave. 

With  her  sweet  voice  she  chanted 

Over  the  grare  his  kneU ; 
With  her  fiur  lips  she  sounded 

The  count's  last  funeral  bell.' 


*  Maisie,  you  sing  better  than 
anybody  I  ever  heard,'  said  Eva, 
in  her  grave  way. 

'It  runs  in  the  family,  dear. 
Claude  is  already  a  distinguished 
amateur  on  the  flute,  and  Ethel 
is  going  to  learn  the  violoncello. 
You  may  expect  one  of  these  days 
to  hear  of  the  "talented  Noel 
family,  in  their  popular  musical 
entertainment."  Talking  of  whom, 
I  suppose  I  must  go  home  to 
them.' 

As  I  left  the  room  I  en- 
countered Von  Zbirow  on  the 
stairs.  He  shot  a  look  at  me 
which  made  me  stop  suddenly, 
involuntarily,  for  a  moment,  as  I 
imagined  he  was  going  to  speak. 
He  did  not,  however ;  and  I  went 
on  with  the  little  irritated  feeling 
of  one  who  has  perpetrated  a 
gaucherie.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
was  in  the  drawing-room  at  home, 
giving  a  graphic  account  of  the 
ball  to  my  mother  and  the  twins. 

My  mother  was  one  of  those 
not  uncommon  characters  which 
strike  us  at  the  same  time  as  a 
protest  against  and  an  apology 
for  the  *  subjection  of  women'  as 
it  exists,  or  existed  at  least  in 
the  last  generation.  It  was  griev- 
ous, no  doubt,  to  see  an  intelli- 
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gent  being,  in  full  possession  of 
the  ordinaiy  faculties,  so  ill- 
tiained  in  their  independent  ex- 
ertion as  to  have  lost  all  the 
higher  use  of  them,  like  a  pri- 
soner who,  kept  too  long  cooped 
up,  loses  the  full  use  of  his  limbs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
modest  and  disinterested  male 
that  ever  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  women  might  be  forgivdn  for 
doubting  whether,  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  Mrs.  ^oel 
could  have  been  his  intellectual 
equal  at  the  bar,  the  desk,  in 
business,  the  lecture-room,  the 
pulpit,  or  an3rwhere  else. 

KoUiing  was  fixed  in  her  but 
an  amiable  shiftiness;  nothing 
determined  but  indetermination. 
Weakness  of  mind  seems  to 
daim  a  certain  deference  and  re- 
spect, like  weakness  of  muscle. 
Not  an  opinion,  not  a  principle, 
not  a  belief  of  hers  but  must  have 
fallen  helplessly  before  the  first 
assailant;  so  people  in  general 
chiyalrously  refrained  from  assail- 
ing them  and  making  her  uncom- 
fortable. She  had  made  a  love- 
match  in  her  marriage,  against 
the  will  of  her  family,  with  my 
&ther — ^a  clever,  handsome, 'feck- 
less' young  man,  remembered  by 
his  fnends  and  contemporaries  as 
the  greatest  intellectual  spend- 
thrift of  their  circle ;  a  man  whose 
wit  and  powers  were  at  every 
one's  service  but  his  own ;  who 
£dttered  away  talents  and  golden 
opportunities  by  the  score ;  took 
a  serious  fit,  orders,  and  a  wife 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
spent  his  energies  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fife  in  a  struggle, 
sad  in  itself,  with  poverty,  ill- 
health,  and  overwork,  but  gild«> 
ed  by  natural  high  spirits  and  a 
sanguine  disposition.  My  mother's 
marriage  was  the  first  and  last 
independent  act  of  her  life;  but 
even  that  had  been  a  yielding  to 
an  outer  force — the  wilful  urgency 
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of  her  lover,  stronger  than  the 
mild  obstinacy  of  her  parents. 
She  made  him  a  perfect  wife  to 
his  idea.  She  acquiesced  in  every- 
thing, fostered  hiis  whims,  or  be- 
setting sins  as  sterner  folks  called 
them,  believed  in  his  wildest 
hopes,  applauded  his  most  luck* 
less  plans,  and  wheeled  round 
with  his  veering  mind  as  a 
weathercock  shifts  with  the  wind. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  very  foolish 
mSnagBy  and  yet  she  said — and 
my  early  recollections  said  the 
same — they  did  contrive  to  live 
very  happUy  for  years  under  try- 
ing circumstances  that  would 
have  thoroughly  soured  or  driven 
to  despair  many  a  better  and 
wiser  couple. 

He  died,  and  she  was  incon- 
solable. But  her  mind  was  as 
incapable  of  retaining  grief  as 
any  other  impression  for  very 
long.  Besides,  other  cares  would 
intrude;  and  the  present  with 
her  was  always  despotic.  During 
my  father's  lifetime  she  had  n^- 
lected  us,  her  children,  for  him. 
Now  care  for  the  olive-branches 
had  long  almost  obliterated  the 
past  from  her  memory,  entirely 
from  her  heart  She  was  pretty 
still,  like  a  portrait  faded  in  co- 
lour and  tone,  but  intact  in  the 
outline,  and  still  took  as  profoimd 
an  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
ball  as  any  girl  in  her  teens. 

My  reappearance  had  been  the 
signal  for  a  storm  of  questions 
from  her  and  the  twins.  I 
plunged  at  once  into  my  recital. 
It  was  strictly  true  as  feur  as  it 
went,  though  cut  and  revised  as 
I  thought  fit  for  family  comment. 
I  talked  a  good  deal  about  Theo- 
dore Marston,  and  was  much 
bantered  in  consequence  by  the 
precocious  Ethel.  Somehow  Jas- 
per Gerard's  name  was  never 
mentioned  once. 

'  Imagine  a  room,  not  large,  but 
a  very  Aladdin's  palace  for  bril- 
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liancy,  flowers  everywhere  instead 
of  gems,  sparkling  with  light  and 
colour ;  imagine  the  most  exquisite 
decorations  of  roses  and  ferns, 
delicious  music,  dresses  indescrib- 
able, but  all  gorgeous  and  blazing 
with  half  the  family  jewels  in 
London.' 

'And  Maisie  in  the  middle  of 
it  all,'  said  Claude  compassion- 
ately ;  *  poor  thing!  How  mean 
and  tawdry  you  must  have  felt  in 
all  your  theatrical  trumpery !' 

*  How  perfectly  correct  and  ar- 
tistic, you  mean,'  I  retorted.  *  Why 
yes,  there  were  others  there  who 
called  themselves  gipsies,  in  white- 
kid  gloves;  and  peasantesses  wear- 
ing a  hundred  pounds*  worth  of 
rings  on  their  fingers,  for  fear,  I 
suppose,  lest  they  should  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  so  vulgar  as 
their  originals.' 

•Did  you  get  good  partners?* 
asked  Ethel. 

^  I  never  wish  for  a  better  than 
Theodore  Marston ;  he  dances  di- 
vinely.' 

*  You've  certainly  lost  your  heart 
to  him,  Maisie.  For  shame ;  an 
actor  /' 

*  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,'  put 
in  Claude.  '  He  was  a  gentleman, 
it  seems,  at  least  till  he  went  on 
the  stage.  They're  a  very  good 
set  of  fellows  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  I'm  told.  Shouldn't  mind 
entering  it  myself.' 

'Perhaps  the  Treasury  would 
have  you,'  I  replied  witheringly ; 
'but  as  for  the  stage,  it  would 
decline  you  with  thanks,  I'll  an- 
swer for  that.' 

'  0,  if  a  man  has  a  really  beau- 
tiful voice  and  likes  the  vagabond 
kind  of  life,  I  don't  know  why  he 
should  not  go  in  for  it,'  said 
Claude  magnanimously ;  *  but  of 
course  he  must  take  the  conse- 
([uences  in  society.' 

'And  it  looks  rather  as  if  he 
was  no  good  for  anything  better,' 
said  Ethel ;  '  doesn't  it,  mamma  f 


'  Yes,  dear.  Still  it  is  always 
best  in  the  end  to  let  people  follow 
their  own  vocation  as  it  is  pointed 
out  by  their  natural  gifts.' 

'  Nowlook  here,  mam  ma,'  quoth 
Claude,  '  you  know  that  I  have  a 
natural  gift  for  standing  on  my 
head  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Would  you  let  me  follow  my  vo- 
cation and  go  in  for  being  a  street 
tumbler? 

Before  she  could  reply  I  inter- 
posed hastily, 

'  Hush !  there's  a  carriage  at 
the  door.' 

Ethel  rushed  to  the  window. 
'  Why,  it's-it's— it's  Hilda  Jar- 
vis,  Maisie,  and  you've  got  your 
old  brown  gown  on  !* 

Too  true.  Despondingly  I 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  '  the 
day  after  the  revels'  all  too  plainly 
written  there  in  a  dusty,  chiffonne, 
hopelessly  demoralised  something 
about  my  reflection.  My  eyes  and 
colour  were  unusually  bright,  but 
with  regard  to  the  dress  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions. 

'It's  lucky  I'm  averagely  re- 
spectable,' said  Ethel,  arranging 
her  gold-green  skirts. 

I  darted  out  of  the  room,  and 
presently  sailed  in  again,  having 
added  a  rose-coloured  sash  and 
bows  to  my  toilet  with  such  effect 
as  to  confound  the  twins.  The 
robin  had  put  on  its  red  breast. 

It  mattered  not,  however.  The 
visitor's  apparel,  which  Ethel  was 
already  pondering  in  her  heart, 
was  of  that  provoking  description 
which  makes  any  other,  old  or 
new,  look  shabby  beside  it ;  such 
a  specimen  of  perishable  nine- 
teenth-century work  as  might  well 
drive  a  modem  reformer  to  break 
out  with  the  very  words  of  Chau- 
cer's honest  parson  in  righteous 
indignation  against  'the  super- 
fluity of  clothing,  which  that 
maked  is  so  dear,  to  the  harm  of 
the  people,  not  only  the  cost  of 
embioideiing,  the  disguising,  in- 
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denting,  orl)arrmg,  and  semblable 
waste  of  cloth  in  vanity,  costly 
furring  in  the  gowns;  so  much 
pouncing  of  chisels  to  make  holes, 
so  much  dagging  of  shears  and 
superfluity  of  length  in  the  afore- 
said gowns.' 

The  wearer  embraced  me  with 
effusion.  Hilda  Jarvis  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  baronet,  for 
twenty  years  sinecurist  on  the 
Civil  list  at  several  thousands  a 
year,  highly  connected,  and  with 
a  peerage  in  prospect.  She  was 
young,  handsome,  accounted  cle- 
ver, the  hopeful  child  of  fashion 
and  fashionable  parents.  Her 
mother  and  my  father  had  been 
friends  in  youth,  and  we  girls 
whilst  in  the  schoolroom  had  for 
years  regularly  gone  to  tea  with 
each  other  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. Thus  we  grew  up  nominal 
firiends;  familiar,  but  never  inti- 
mate. We  were  really  irreconcil- 
ables  bom  and  bred,  though  I  was 
but  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact. 

'I  feel  so  ashamed  of  myself, 
Maisie,  for  never  having  been  to 
see  you  before,'  she  began,  but  in 
a  tone  as  though  she  were  boast- 
ing of  it.  *  I  had  to  go  to  an  af- 
ternoon rout  to-day,  and  finding 
myself  up  in  your  neighbourhood 
thought  I  would  come  and  pay 
my  long-promised  visit,  whilst  the 
carriage  goes  back  to  fetch  mamma 
firom  Lady  Meredith's,  where  I 
left  her.' 

'  Lady  Meredith  V  I  repeated. 

'  Yes.  O  my  dear,  she  has  a 
iancy  dress  on  view  to-day — only 
to  the  elect  of  course — but  I  was 
one  of  the  privileged  few,  and  I 
think  the  sight  will  haunt  me 
with  jealousy  for  a  week.  Such 
a  delightful  thing;  she  wore  it 
last  night  at  a  fancy-ball,  where 
I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  been.  How  shall  I  describe 
that  costume  to  you  V 

'Let me  try.   PomegTanate-co« 


loured  dress,  open  over  an  embroi- 
dered muslin  bodice,  and  with  an 
over-skirt  of  white  gauze ;  wide 
silk  trousers  and  richly-worked 
morocco  slippers;  smallblue-velvet 
cap  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
pomegranate  flowers  in  the  hair,' 
I  rattled  off  quickly. 

*  What  I  even  you  have  heard 
of  it  alreadv  V 

*  Seen  it,  Hilda,  and  herself  in 
it,  the  cynosure  of  a  crowd.' 

^  Maisie,  how  absurd  you  are ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  ac- 
tuaUyatthebalir 

'  That  I  was ;'  and  I  felt  a  mo- 
mentary mean  triumph. 

The  twins  looked  quite  proud  of 
their  sister;  for  had  not  Hilda 
committed  herself  to  stating  that. 
she  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  been  there  ? 

'  Ah,'  in  another  tone,  ^I  heard 
there  was  an  immense  crush.  Tell 
me,  was  it  not  rather  a  mixed 
affair?' 

*  I  cannot  say ;  I  knew  so  few. 
Some  friends  took  me.' 

'  What  kind  of  a  place  is  the 
Priory? 

'  A  very  curious  place;  old  and 
picturesque,  and  full  of  artistic 
backgrounds.' 

*  And  the  owner  V 
'  Mr.  Gerard  r 

'Yes.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  him  that  makes  me 
curious.  They  say  that  he  is  so 
very  good-looking  and  clever,  but 
rather  odd  and  intractable.  He's 
a  great  "  catch,"  do  you  know  V 

*  Mr.  Gerard  is  a  tall  young  gen- 
tleman, with  blue  eyes,  upright  car- 
riage, gentlemanly  manners,  dark 
wavy  hair,  moustache  and  beard 
to  match,  and  a  pale  complexion. 
Any  young  lady  who  shall  suc- 
ceed in  apprehending  the  same 
shall  receive  an  adequate  reward, 
did  you  say,  in  settlements  V 

She  laughed. 

'Well,  he  is  hardly  rich  as 
things  go.    What  is  ten  thousand 
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a  year  nowadays  1  Lady  Meredith 
would  ran  through  it  all  in  no 
time.  Her  husband  has  double ; 
but  then  he  is  paralytic.  They 
say  Mr.  Gerard  is  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  is  how^the  ball 
came  about.  A  Mend  brought  her 
this  dress  from  Greece ;  she  want- 
ed to  wear  it,  and  teased  him  and 
his  mother  into  giving  the  party. 
Did  you  notice  anything  of  it  V 

'  He  did  take  her  in  to  supper/ 
Ireplied  warily,  '  and  seemed  quite 
annoyed  afterwards  when  Mr. 
Marston  carried  her  off.' 

Hilda  put  me  well  to  the  ques- 
tion about  Jasper  Gerard.  She 
was  so  much  more  acute  than  the 
twins  that  I  had  to  take  refuge 
under  the  safe  shield  of  apparent 
obtuseness.  Could  not  say  if  he 
was  good-looking ;  he  was  in  dis- 
guise. He  might  be  clever;  but 
what  man  can  be  witty  at  a  ball  ? 
Had  not  observed  that  he  was 
particularly  attentive  to  any  one. 
Hilda,  seeing  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  get  anything  further 
out  of  the  impenetrable  stupidity 
of  her  witness,  rose  to  depart  the 
instant  her  carriage  was  announced. 
As  she  went  towards  the  door,  her 
eye  fell  on  £va*s  little  picture  of 
Jock  that  hung  on  the  walL 

*  That's  pretty,  Maisie.  Did  you 
do  it  yourself?' 

'  No ;  a  friend  of  mine.  She  is  an 
artist — a  bird  and  flower  painter.' 

*  Professional  ]' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  Is  she  dear )'  continued  Hilda, 
who,  with  some  hundreds  a  year 
pocket-money,  liked  to  make  a 
virtue  of  economy. 

'Not  particularly;  but  why f 

*  Because  I've  been  wishing  for 
a  long  while  to  have  my  parrot's 
portrait  taken ;  and  if  she  isn't 
too  ruinous  she  shall  do  my  Poll. 
I  think  he's  going  to  die  soon, 
and  I  want  him  to  be  painted 
first.  Good-bye,  dear  ;  be  sure 
you  come  to  see  me  soon.' 


And  off  she  went.  Claude  be- 
gan to  read  the  Times;  Ethel 
and  my  mother  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  a  possible  cheap 
imitation  of  Hilda's  rococo  gown. 
As  for  me,  I  was  wishing,  rather 
rudely,  that  she  had  never  come. 
For  Hilda,  her  gown,  and  her  con- 
versation had  jarred  upon  me  to 
that  degree  that  all  the  divinity 
was  gone  from  my  day*s  mood  past 
recovery. 


CHAPTEK  V. 


MAX. 


The  performance  of  the  Frei- 
schUtZf  in  which  Theodore  Marston 
was  to  make  his  first  appearance 
before  the  British  public,  was 
given  by  an  '  English'  Opera  com- 
pany, of  which  the  principals  con- 
sisted of  three  Germans,  two 
Americans,  two  Italians,  and  a 
Swede.  This  international  troupe 
had  for  a  month  or  two  been 
pla3ring  at  one  of  the  leading 
theatres,  with  but  very  limited 
success.  It  was  confidently  hoped, 
however,  that  Theodore  Marston 
might  prote  the  making  of  them 
yet;  an  attraction  that  should 
retrieve  their  fortunes,  raise  their 
prestige,  and  tide  them  over  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  As  had 
been  expected,  his  debtd  was  the 
fieishionable  artistic  event  of  the 
night.  For  a  young  man  with 
ecclesiastical  connections  in  high 
places,  and  who  has  scandalised 
the  county  town  to  which  his  fa- 
mily belonged,  by  throwing  up  a 
certain  position  and  a  good  ap- 
pointment in  the  Civil  Service  to 
go  on  the  stage,  may  still  prove  a 
nine  days'  wonder  in  London  so- 
ciety. Eeporte  from  Italy  spoke 
highly  of  Theodore  Marston's  B 
flats,  which,  before  this,  had  cer- 
tainly electrified  London  drawing- 
rooms.  They  were  now  to  electrify 
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London  amphitheatres — a  very 
different  thing. 

That  I  was  to  accompany  Eva 
and  her  nncle  to  the  Opera  on  the 
night  in  question  had  been  set- 
tled as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in 
dne  time  they  called  to  carry  me 
off,  Mr.  Severn  gallantly  present- 
ing me  with  a  full-blown  white 
rose,  the  glory  of  his  garden,  which 
I  stuck  in  my  dress  accordingly. 

The  overture  was  beginning  as 
we  entered.  Ours  was  a  little 
box,  not  far  from  the  stage.  Mr. 
Severn  leaned  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  announced  that  the  house 
was  full. 

'And  with  an  uncommonly 
fashionable-looking  audience,'  he 
added.  *  Our  friend  Theodore's 
in  luck.  All  the  world  seems  to 
be  here  to-night,  and  his  wife.' 

'  And  daughters,'  I  added,  sud- 
denly catching  sight  of  the  Jar- 
vises  in  a  box  opposite. 

A  perfect  family  group.  Sir 
John,  the  heavy  father — and  a 
very  heavy  father  too;  Lady 
Jarvis,  strong  in  diamonds  and 
moire  antique  ;  and  Hilda,  a  sweet 
young  thing,  in  virgin  white  and 
unsophisticated  wild  roses,  with 
as  many  lovers  around  her  as 
Penelope,  and  showing  no  less 
skill  in  keeping  them  at  bay. 

'  Maisie,'  whispered  Eva,  'gaess 
whom  I  see  in  the  stalls.' 

'  Mephistopheles,  surely,'  said 
I,  *  you  look  so  mysterious.' 

*Not  exactly.  See  for  your- 
self ;  just  underneath,  in  the  first 

TOW.' 

I  looked  down,  and  saw  the 
head  of  dark  wavy  hair  I  had  so 
accurately  described  to  Hilda. 
Mr.  Gerard  was  studying  the  li- 
bretto ;  but  no  sooner  did  my  eyes 
fftllupon  the  crown  of  his  head 
than  he  quickly,  involuntarily  as  it 
were,  looked  up,  straight  into  our 
box. 

'  Young  Gerard,  I  declare  !'  said 
Mr.    Severn.     'I   suppose    he's 


an  habitue  here.  But  of  course 
he  has  come  to  see  his  friend's 
success.' 

*  Or  to  be  "  in  at  the  death," 
as  some  one  suggested  1'  remarked 
Eva.  '  I  heard  that  there  was  a 
clique  against  him.' 

'Against  Mr.  Marstoni'  I  ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

*  Yes ;  partly  a  little  profes- 
sional jealousy — they  can't  forgive 
or  foiget  the  amateur  all  at  once — 
and  partly  some  private  theatrical 
quarrel.  Quite  enough  to  make 
his  friends  anxious.' 

*  0,  nonsense,'  said  Mr.  Severn 
hopefully.  *  If  there's  an  oppo- 
sition Theodore  will  soon  sing  it 
down,'  much  as  he  might  have 
talked  of  walking  off  a  cold. 

'  Hush  !'  said  Eva  solemnly,  as 
the  curtain  drew  up;  and  we 
hushed  and-  extended  our  necks 
unanimously. 

It  was  a  small  company,  and 
the  scene  disclosed  a  muster  of 
about  a  dozen  Bohemian  peasants 
and  as  many  peasantesses  singing, 
in  chorus,  their  laughing  jeering 
ditty  to  Max,  the  unsuccessful 
marksman,  who  is  seated  apart, 
his  head  sunk  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up,  rose, 
and  walked  forwards. 

Nature  assuredly  had  cast 
Theodore  Marston  for  the  part  of 
a  forester  or  a  franc-tireur  in  the 
Schwarzwald  or  Tyrol.  It  was  a 
most  whimsical  fortune  that  had 
set  him  down,  like  a  foundling, 
first  in  the  well-regulated  medium 
of  English  country  society,  and 
afterwards  at  a  desk  in  an  office. 
Like  many  other  stage-struck  per- 
sons, he  had  probably  been  drawn 
to  the  boards  less  by  pure  dra- 
matic instinct  than  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  being  somehow 
hopelessly  parted  from  his  natural 
calling. 

The  nearest  approach  to  satis- 
faction, the  best  opportunity  for 
the  development  and  exercise  of 
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his  wayward  qualities,  he  would 
£nd  on  the  stage,  where  at  least 
he  might  act  his  own  character 
at  times,  and  give  play  to  humours 
and  impulses  that  found  no  outlet 
in  polite,  ultra-civilised,  modem 
life. 

His  appearance,  at  all  events, 
was  a  success.  Of  middle  height, 
well, .  compact,  powerfully  built 
as  a  young  faun;  a  figure  with 
an  Italian  suppleness  in  all  its 
movements;  a  downright  hand- 
some countenance,  good  forehead, 
shaded  by  layers  of  short  curly 
brown  hair,  and  beneath,  those 
bold,  bright,  dark,  southern,  un- 
principled eyes.  The  chorus,  as 
they  mocked  at  him,  looked  like 
a  pack  of  silly  children  teasing 
some  dangerous  young  wild  ani- 
mal, that  at  any  moment  might 
break  loose,  startle,  and  put  them 
all  to  flight. 

A  nature  with  power  in  it 
enough  and  to  spare.  Physical 
power,  not  excessive  as  in  the 
prize  giant  or  athlete,  where  an 
abnormal  artificial  muscular  de- 
velopment so  encroaches  on  the 
intellect  and  heart  as  to  reduce 
them  to  brutality  or  insignificance, 
but  a  well-distributed  activity  and 
nerve.  Power  to  will,  hope,  dare, 
act,  live,  enjoy — in  short,  an  in- 
tense personality.  The  very  na- 
ture flatly  to  rebel  against  the 
monotonous  fret  of  the  common- 
place, the  rules  and  measures  of 
society. 

But  now  Max  is  going  to  sing, 
and  many  tremble  for  the  ama- 
teur, the  amateur  turned  profes- 
sional, prepared  by  experience  for 
the  worst ;  that  is,  for  some  pain- 
fal  exhibition  of  weakness. 

But  one  and  all  were  taken 
aback.  AVith  an  excellent  voice, 
both  telling  and  robust,  Theodore 
Marston  was,  above  all,  a  dramatic 
singer.  He  had  that  instinct  of 
appropriate  expression  which  half 
makes  up    for   shortcomings   in 


finish  and  execution,  and  another 
invaluable  gift  besides — the  art 
80  hard  to  acquire,  but  sometimes 
inborn^  of  concentrating  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  upon  him- 
self;  in  theatrical  slang,  of  'pull- 
ing the  house  together.' 

Max  the  Freischiitz  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  an  insuffeitible  nin- 
compoop, even  for  a  tenor;  a 
feeble  desponding  soul,  and  a  very 
bad  shot  into  the  bargain ;  always 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  refus- 
ing to  do  what  he  begins  to  set 
about  the  very  next  instant.  He 
has  not  the  spirit  openly  to  defy 
Fortune.  When  fair  means  fail 
him  to  secure  his  prize  he  falls 
in  with  the  first  suggestion  of 
foul,  and  no  sooner  does  he  find 
out  that  he  has  disgraced  himself 
to  no  purpose  than  he  cries 
'  Peccavi*  again.  Gould  there  be 
a  more  despicable  hero  1  A  coward 
both  In  virtue  and  vice. 

But  our  Max  to-night  is  a 
youth  all  fire  and  fury,  bon  enfant 
in  the  main,  but  just  now  under 
the  sway  of  an  imperious  desire. 
Agatha  he  loves ;  Agatha,  at  all 
hazards,  he  must  win.  For  her 
sake  he  is  ready  to  dare  all  the 
fiends  in  Tophet ;  how  much  more 
the  bats  and  spiders  in  the  Wolfs 
Glen,  wliither  he  has  to  go  to 
forge  the  magic  bullets  which  in- 
sure him  victory  ? 

And  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  scene  in  the  haunted  gorge. 
His  horror,  sufficiently  well  acted 
as  it  was  to  make  the  old  ladies 
shrink  in  the  stalls,  seemed  to 
be  overridden  by  the  reckless 
daring  of  a  wild  spirit  who  half 
enjoys  the  unearthly  scene,  and 
the  challenge  he  is  casting  at 
Fate. 

*  ^More  like  the  prince  of  demons 
than  their  prey,'  I  exclaimed,  as 
the  curtain  fell,  turning  eagerly 
round  to  Eva. 

But  instead  I  encountered  the 
face  of  Mr.   Gerard,  who,  imper- 
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ceiled  by  me,  bad  tbia  infitaiit 
come  into  oar  box. 

He  took  a  seat  bebind  me  witb 
a  smile  at  my  ardour. 

*Tbe  fireworks  went  off  very 
well,  did  tbey  not  V  said  be. 

'Do  you  mean  tbe  owls  and 
gbosts  in  tbe  Wolfs  Glen  V 

*  Yes.  Quite  tbe  most  ridicu- 
lous bit  of  spectral  claptrap  on 
tbe  stage.' 

I  sigbed. 

'  Mine  is  sucb  an  obliging  sort 
of  imagination.  It  makes  no  more 
objection  to  glorifying  tbeatrical 
tricks  tban  Sbakespeare's  audi- 
ence bad  in  supplying  fancy  streets, 
crowds,  armies,  and  battles  wben 
required.* 

'  Tben  am  I  to  suppose  tbat  in 
tbe  last  act  you  saw  real  and  ter- 
rible birds  of  prey,  real  monsters, 
real  fiends  Y 

*  Of  course  I  did.  And  you — 
you  only  saw  rubbisb  ;  wire  toys, 
like  scarecrows,  and  mumming 
boys  witb  masks  and  long  tails, 
capering  awkwardly  about.' 

'  You  bave  tbe  advantage  of 
me.' 

*  I  feel  tbat  I  bave.' 

'  And  can  your  lively  imagina- 
tion work  miracles  upon  our 
Agatba  to-nigbt'  (Agatba  was  an 
elderly  young  lady  of  some  forty 
summers,  fair,  but  distressingly  fat) 
— 'beautify  ber  into  "tbe  loveliest 
peasant  girl  in  Bobemia*'  V 

I  laugbed.  '  Even  my  fancy 
must  draw  tbe  line  somewbere. 
But  I  tbink  I  bave  not  been  pay- 
ing mucb  attention  to  Agatba.' 

'  Ab,  bow  stupid  of  me  !  Max 
bas  it  all,  naturally.  Wbat  do 
you  tbink  of  bim  ]' 

'  I  don't  tbink  be  is  a  great 
artist,'  said  I  sagely ;  for  wben 
Mr.  Gerard  asked  a  question  be 
seemed  to  claim  sometbing  beyond 
a  mere  conventional  reply. 

*  Wbat  do  you  mean  Y 

'Not  yet.  He  does  not  lose 
bimself  in  bis  part;  I  do  not  tbink 


be  could.  He  tries  instead  to 
identify  bis  part  witb  bim.  He 
takes  bold  of  some  one  point  in  it 
tbat  reflects  some  quaUty  of  bis 
own,  brings  tbat  out,  puts  tbat 
first  and  tbe  rest  nowbere,  and  so 
gives  us  a  one-sided  impersona- 
tion. Tbe  impersonation  is  so 
striking  as  almost  to  make  one 
forget  tbe  liberties  be  bas  taken 
witb  bis  rSle,  but  be  bas  trans- 
formed it.  So  mucb  for  my  opin- 
ion' (I  bad  taken  great  pains  to 
express  my  idea) ;  '  now  for 
yours.' 

'  Wbat  can  a  man  add  to  sucb 
an  elaborate  criticism  Y 

'  Say  sometbing,  do,' I  entreated 
impatiently,  wbilst  Eva  and  Mr. 
Severn  listened  impressed. 

*  Well,  I'll  be  practical,  and  say 
to  my  mind  be's  a  failure.' 

'  0,  wby  ?  I  pleaded;  '  be  bas 
talent  surely,  and  ougbt  to  suc- 
c^^' 

'Talent  is  only  tbe  first  step 
to  success,  not  tbe  ladder,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Gerard  pbilosopbi- 
cally.  '  You  can't  make  a  plum- 
pudding  witbout  plums  certainly, 
but  neitber  out  of  all  tbe  plums 
in  storedom  can  you  make  a  plum- 
pudding.  I  don't  deny  tbis  man 
bas  good  points,  but  be  wants — ' 
and  be  stopped. 

'  Wbat  Y  I  asked  inquisitively. 
A  man's  opinion  of  a  man  is 
always  wortb  baving  to  a  woman, 
if  only  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  sure 
to  be  so  far  and  wide  of  ber 
own. 

'  Eefinement.' 

Eva  exclaimed  and  defended 
bim  vigorously.  I  beld  my  tongue ; 
I  felt  Mr.  Gerard  bad  bit  a  blot. 
It  was  not  so  mucb  refinement, 
tbougb,  as  tenderness  and  eleva- 
tion tbat  Tbeodore  Marston  lacked. 
I  acknowledged  to  myself  sud- 
denly tbat,  witb  all  bis  passionate 
ardour,  be  was  crude  and  bard, 
and  made  but  a  second-best 
lover. 
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'  But  I  don't  suppose  the  audi- 
ence will  mind  that,'  pursued  the 
critic. 

I  said  that  I  hoped  they  would 
be  more  merciful ;  and  as  I  spoke 
a  terrible  vision  arose  before  me 
of  having  to  sing  to  an  audience 
composed  of  Mr.  Grerards  ! 

The  third  act  began,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  post  in  the  stalls. 
During  our  conversation  I  had 
observed  Hilda  opposite,  bestow- 
ing on  us  a  most  flattering  amount 
of  attention.  For  Miss  Jarvis  the 
performance  went  on  during  the 
'waits,'  and  then  only.  The 
opera  itself  was  an  interlude.  She 
had  frankly  confessed  to  me  that 
she  regarded  it,  as  she  regarded 
most  things — croquet,  riding,  art 
exhibitions,  even  church — merely 
as  an  excuse  for  bringing  people 
together.  You  might  as  reason- 
ably talk  of  the  co-relation  of  the 
physical  sciences  to  your  horsa  as 
of  pure  musical  enjoyment  to  her. 
The  nearest  approach  she  knew 
was  the  thrill  excited  by  the 
strain  of  some  familiar  waltz 
striking  her  ears — strains  asso- 
ciated with  first  ballroom  tri- 
umphs ;  and  the  art  of  Madame 
Elise  was  the  only  one  for  which 
she  had  ever  felt  spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

Max,  now  that  the  demons 
have  been  routed,  is  himself  again, 
and  reappears  in  his  original 
mood,  naif,  impulsive,  self-wSled, 
and  soft-hearted,  and  so  remains 
throughout  all  the  final  vicissi- 
tudes, till  his  ordeal  and  the 
opera  end  at  last,  he  and  Agatha 
join  hands,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Flat  as  it  is,  the  act  had  a  germ 
of  life  infused  into  it  that  evening. 
Theodore  Marston  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  at  the  close  was 
greeted  by  applause  we  thought 
tremendous.  A  special  call  for 
Max  followed.  When  he  appear- 
ed a  few  bouquets  fell,  thrown  by 
some  obscure  female  admirer,  but 


they  looked  worthless  and  fooHsh ; 
he  had  deserved  better. 

'If  only  we  had  one,'  sighed 
Eva ;  '  your  rose,  Maisie.' 

In  a  moment  of  operatic  enthu- 
siasm I  flung  it  on  the  stage — at 
the  stage  rather ;  for  flung  awk- 
wardly by  an  inexperienced  hand 
it  fluttered  feebly  through  the  air, 
and  tumbled — at  Mr.  Grerard's 
feet  instead  of  at  those  of  Max. 

In  the  confusion  no  one  but 
myself,  I  fancied,  had  noticed 
the  incident.  Looking  down  the 
next  moment  I  saw  that  both  rose 
and  man  had  disappeared. 

He  came  out  to  meet  us  in  the 
lobby,  still  holding  the  luckless 
flower. 

*  Isn't  this  some  of  your  pro- 
perty,' said  he,  '  that  has  lost  its 
wayf 

I  laughed,  not  knowing  what 
to  say. 

'  What?'  he  resumed  playfully; 
*  perhaps  then  it  was  not  intended 
for  him  after  all,  but — ' 

'  It  was  intended  for  him,  and 
he  had  earned  it  fairly  by  hard 
work,'  I  replied  obstinately. 

*And  Tve  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it;  only  I've  got  it,  and 
shall  keep  it.' 

*  Keep  it,  keep  it,  Mr.  Gerard. 
Give  it  an  honourable  place  in 
your  collection.' 

*  My  collection  V 

*  I  thought  every  gentleman 
kept  a  collection  of — what  shall  I 
say  1  locks  of  hair,  bits  of  tarla- 
tan, artificial  flowers,  and  bows, 
all  carefully  sorted  and  labelled, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  dear 
departed  ball  or  that  masquerade.' 

*  You  don't  suspect  me  of  such 
superstitious  practices,  I  hope  and 
trust,'  he  said,  with  emphasis. 

The  next  moment  Hilda  Jarvis 
came  up  to  speak  to  me.  I  felt 
convinced  she  wanted  to  attract 
Mr.  Gerard's  attention,  a»  he  be- 
yond all  question  had  attracted 
hers.    She  was  most  beccimingly 
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diesaed,  but  all  her  subtle  man- 
ceavree  were  in  yain.  Mr.  Gerard 
-was  looking  the  other  way,  and 
ehe  conld  not  eyen  make  him  see 
her.  She  decided  that  he  must  be 
stupid,  but  it  followed  not.  There 
are  men,  and  wide  awake  enough, 
who  can  ovXj  think  of  one  thing 
at  a  time. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RED-LETTER  DATS. 

The  next  morning,  waking  from 
some  runaway  dream  of  delight,  I 
awoke  to  a  strange  novel  sense  of 
happiness  for  a  moment,  as  if 
some  magic  blessing  had  fallen  on 
me  from  the  stars  as  I  slept,  and 
I  was  to  find  all  the  gifts  of  Tor- 
tunatus  heaped  up  by  my  bed- 
side. 

They  come,  those  sudden  spirit 
revolutions,  and  shake  one's  faith 
in  one's  own  character.  I,  who 
clung  piously  to  my  identity,  could 
not  give  up  my  old  self  without 
a  struggle.  So  I  began  to  reason, 
to  ask  why,  to  look  back,  trying 
to  set  my  mind's  house  in  order, 
and  to  find  out  the  missing  link 
between  the  ego  of  to-day  and  the 
ego  of  heretofore. 

Here  was  I  in  the  world :  that 
was  a  first  principle,  an  established 
fact,  something  to  start  from. 

But  what  in  the  world  for? 
How  often  had  I  asked  myself 
that  question,  demurring  indig- 
nantly of  course  at  the  respectable 
traditional  solution  that  woman's 
sphere  is  that  of  a  satellite,  her 
business  to  dance  attendance  on 
man  as  his  helpmeet.  The  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  still  made 
use  of  to  back  up  certain  theories 
about  the  relations  of  men  and 
women,  husbands  and  wives,  by 
the  same  people  who  otherwise 
discard  their  contents  altogether, 
and  at  these  inconsistents  I 
laughed   as    they  deserved.     If 


sometimes  I  fell  in  with  not  so 
much  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
as  the  spirit  of  poetry  and 
romance,  which  is  like  oxygen  to 
our  young  mental  life,  so  far  as 
to  regard  love,  and  marriage  its 
outcome,  as  the  cardinal  points  of 
destiny,  never  did  a  girl  take  less 
thought  for  them  than  I.  Like 
birth  or  death,  I  supposed  they 
would  come,  if  they  were  to  come, 
without  asking  my  consent.  But 
not  even  their  shadow  had  hither- 
to arisen  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  this  mental  vegetation. 

My  friends  of  my  own  age,  such 
as  Hilda  Jarvis,  found  a  tempting 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  fa- 
culties in  the  general  female 
scramble  for  power  over  man, 
three  times  as  fiercely  fought  out 
in  Vanity  Fair  as  on  emancipa- 
tion platforms.  I  could  not  blame 
or  despise  Hilda  and  company  for 
scheming  for  husbahds :  it  might 
be  a  necessary  feature  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence ;  it  was  certainly 
the  single  natural  outlet  provided 
by  their  education  and  surround- 
ings for  any  talent  or  ambition 
with  which  they  might  happen  to 
be  encumbered.  It  might  be  ec- 
centricity on  my  part  which  had 
made  me  prefer  not  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  social  evolution 
on  that  point,  and  really  find  more 
pleasure  and  interest  in  my  fa- 
vourite musical  studies  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  with  Eva  in 
our  attic  than  in  the  increase  of 
partners  at  balls,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  largest  number  of 
empty-headed  young  men  to  my 
side  after  a  dinner-party. 

'  I  ought  to  be  a  ''  social  fail- 
ure,'" I  said  to  myself  again  and 
again,  though  feeling  all  the  same 
secretly  right  glad  that  there  were 
no  signs  ^i%hsX  just  at  present. 
The  worst  was  that  to  succeed  I 
had  always  to  be  actingapart,  apart 
of  which  I  foresaw  that  I  should 
not  take  long  to  tire.     Often  al- 
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ready,  after  an  eyening  spent  in 
chattering  nonsenae  to  young  offi- 
cers, waltzing  and  quadrilling  with 
collegians,  discussing  the  wea- 
ther and  the  parks,  servants  and 
pet  animals,  with  dowagers,  my- 
self one  of  a  pack  of  'unidea*d 
girls,*  how  often  when  it  was  over 
I  seemed  to  throw  aside  a  mask, 
and  ask  myself  if  this  was  all 
youth  and  pleasure  had  to  offer — 
and  if  with  some  people,  bom  in  po- 
lite but  frigid  circles,  the  tedium  of 
routine  might  not  lead  on  to  some 
desperate  step — who  knows  what? 
Theodore  Muston  had  asked  him- 
self this,  and  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. He  had  felt  his  wings  and 
flown.  But  then  he  was  a  man. 
'  La  carrihre  ouverte  aux  tcUerds* 
is  as  yet  but  half  acknowledged 
as  a  rule  extending  to  womankind, 
and  he  who  proclaimed  the  maxim 
to  the  world  had  a  very  opposite 
law  for  us. 

Society,  I  decided,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  this  fretting  en- 
ergy. It  does  well  as  an  extra, 
like  pastry  after  dinner ;  but  one 
cannot  live  upon  fritters.  Men, 
even  comets  and  collegians,  have 
it  offered  them  as  dessert.  To  a 
young  lady  it  often  makes  up  the 
bill  of  fare  of  existence.  My 
'  home  duties'  were  now  an  un- 
paid sinecure.  The  twins  had 
their  governess.  To  my  mother 
I  was  useful  as  an  excuse  for 
going  into  society,  which  she 
loved;  but  why  should  society- 
lovers  need  an  excuse  for  follow- 
ing their  bent  9 

I  was  free,  but  it  was  a  bar- 
ren freedom  after  all.  I  might  prac- 
tise from  morning  till  night  if 
I  pleased,  improve  myself  till  I 
was  worth  taking  out  a  patent 
for.  But  'to  what  purpose  is 
this  waste  f  was  the  question  that 
too  often  suggested  itself—- waste, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  trouble  and 
energy.  What,  indeed,  beyond 
the  selfish  one  of  amusement  t 


The  'perfection  of  the  individual' 
was  a  motive  as  yet  too  far  out  of 
my  reach  for  me  to  give  it  a 
thought.  Por  that  one  must  be 
forty  or  a  Goethe.  Thus  I  had 
gone  on  ^cultivating  my  mind' 
quite  purposelessly,  but  convinced 
that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some- 
thing else  for  women  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  this  present  world  be- 
yond adding  to  an  already  too 
numerous  population,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  well  dressed, 
able  to  talk  a  little,  to  sing  a 
little,  if  in  tune  preferred,  and  to 
write  notes  of  invitation  in  a  lady- 
like hand.  Such  a  life,  to  nine 
out  of  ten,  would  be  simply  and 
absolutely  intolerable  but  for  the 
vague  illusoiy  hopes  that  buoy  up 
youth  throughout  its  melancholy. 

Are  they  illusory  always? 
That  Fata  Morgana  it  had  never 
before  been  mine  to  approach,  had 
it  come  and  touched  me  1  That 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  life  which 
lies  somewhere  in  the  wheel,  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  ours,  was  it 
nearing  me  now,  in  the  form  of 
Love,  the  king,  the  reconciler  be- 
tween woman  and  her  wrongs, 
or  her  sphere,  which  ever  it  may 
be,  having  come  thus  without 
herald  or  warning? 

The  proof?  That  I  felt  more 
interested  in  a  man  I  had  only 
seen  twice  than  I  had  ever  been 
with  any  one  else  in  my  life.  The 
reason  ?  I  could  give  none,  but 
that  flash  of  feeling  that  came 
like  a  revelation,  a  sudden  strange 
entente  that  passeth  all  psycho- 
logy ;  a  perception  that,  though 
Jasper  Gerard  was  a  man  who 
had  seen  the  world  inside  and 
out,  I  a  girl  who  had  never  been 
out  of  leading-strings,  our  souls 
had  somehow  been  travelling  the 
same  road,  taking  the  same  im- 
pressions, forming  the  same  opin- 
ions, retaining  the  same  associa- 
tions, harmonising — though  at  a 
distance — ^and  strangers. 
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Away  with  philosophj ;  awaj, 
also,  ynth  aiUj  school-gizis'  aenti- 
mental  speculations*  I  shook  off 
the  dreams  that  hovered  ahoat  me, 
and  to  distract  myself  practised 
8olf<^gi  as  diligently  as  a  student 
preparing  for  an  examination. 

A  week  went  hy.  It  was  a 
sultry  summer's  evening.  My 
mother  had  taken  the  twins  to  a 
children's  tea-parfy.  Towards  six 
o'clock  I  hethought  me  of  going 
over  to  Eva's  for  an  hour.  I  had 
a  present  to  take  her  of  some 
fruit  that  had  been  sent  us  from 
the  country,  and  knew  I  should 
find  her  at  her  easel  as  long  as 
the  daylight  lasted. 

It  was  one  of  those 'extraordi- 
narily hot  days  that  play  fast  and 
loose  with  London  etiquette. 
Whalebone  itself  would  melt  away 
in  the  sun.  Brave  Bengal  tigers 
walk  down  Bond-street  in  white 
apparel,  and  no  one  can  even 
laugh  at  them.  Men  go  about 
gasping,  hat  in  hand;  others  with 
linen  on  the  nape  of  their  necks. 
Ladies  and  their  toilettes  are  ge- 
nerally limp.  The  demoralisation 
is  complete,  and  nothing  but  a 
thunderstorm  will  cure  it. 

Eva's  landlord,  an  Englishman, 
had  actually  left  his  castle  or 
house  door  open.  I  ran  up-stairs, 
and  walked  coolly,  in  every  sense 
but  one,  into  our  attic,  singing. 
*  Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  cherry 
ripe,'  I  cried,  as  I  entered.  Fresh 
and  pleasant  beyond  description 
was  tiiat  little  retreat  of  ours,  re- 
dolent with  verbena  and  mignon- 
ette. Eva  stood  there  among 
her  birdcages,  feeding  a  paroquet 
and  looking  unusually  demure. 
But  the  light  was  dim,  and  not 
till  I  got  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  did  I  perceive  that  we  had 
a  visitor,  and  that  our  one  chair 
— ^it  was  of  carved  oak  and  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey — ^was  occupied  by  Jasper 
Gerard.     A  provokingly  weather- 


proof person  he ;  unexceptionably 
dressed  as  usual^  cool,  comfort- 
able, and  serene.  All  at  once  I 
became  conscious  of  my  hopelessly 
Bohemian  appearance  that  day,  in 
the  height  of  the  season  too,  and 
here  in  the  fjEushionable  western 
district;  no  attempt  at  an  elaborate 
toilette-— trailing  tumbled  white 
dress,  tangled  hair,  my  yellow- 
straw  hat  and  blue  ribbons  hang- 
ing behind  me,  and  a  basket  of 
cherries  and  nectarines  in  my 
hand. 

I  walked  up  to  Mr.  Crerard 
valiantly,  offering  him  my  wares 
as  gracefully  as  was  possible  under 
the  dicumstances. 

•  Will  you  buy,  will  you  buy  I 
They  are  really  very  fine  necta- 
rines, sir,'  I  added,  in  mock  apo- 
logy, 'and  don't  come  off  a  stall.' 

He  laughed,  and  offered  to  shake 
hands ;  but  I  declined,  and  showed 
my  palm. 

•  Couldn't  Look  at  that.  It 
is  worse  than  Lady  Macbeth's — 
"  not  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby," 
you  know — ' 

*  Try  a  good  scrub  with  Windsor 
soap,'  said  he,  possessing  himself 
of  the  hand,  cherry-stains  not- 
withstanding. 

Then  I  took  down  our  precious 
cracked  Chelsea  plate,  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  in  our  eyes,  and 
offered  it  to  him  with  some  fruit. 
He  seemed  amused,  and  accepted 
with  a  good  grace. 

*Have  you  any  news  of  the 
hero  of  the  other  night  f  I  asked, 
as  we  began  the  feast.  '  Is  Mr. 
Marston  content  with  his  recep- 
tion V 

*  Quite  the  reverse.  Never  trust 
a  ''first  night."  I  saw  him  this 
afternoon,  poor  fellow.  We  may 
tell  him  any  judgment  of 
charity  fibs  we  please,  but  the 
whole  thing  is  a  failure.  He 
is  so  badly  supported,  and  has 
not  yet  a  great  name  that  could 
fill  the  theatre  by  itself.      The 
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manager  is  out  of  pocket,  and  will 
close  the  season  shortly,  I  ima- 
gine. As  for  Theodore,  he  goes 
abroad  soon,  to  Germany,  where 
he  has  patrons  and  professional 
interest.  By  the  way,  the  tire- 
some fellow  wants  an  opera  libretto 
for  some  composer  he  won't  name, 
some  friend  of  his,  to  set  to  music ; 
and  he  bothered  me  about  it  till, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  I  pro- 
mised to  write  him  one.' 

'  An  opera  libretto  T  I  exclaim- 
ed, interested  ; '  and  on  what  f 

'  On  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church,  for  all  I  can  tell  you 
now,'  he  retorted,  laughing.  *  I 
have  not  even  begun  to  think 
about  it  yet,  and  they  say  besides 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  reading  to 
get  an  original  idea.' 

'Must  it  be  original)'  I  said 
suddenly. 

*  Why  do  you  ask  f 

It  was  only  that  an  old  story 
had  occurred  to  me ;  a  story,  I  told 
him,  so  old  that  it  was  quite  as 
good  as  original,  and  which  I 
thought  might  do. 

*  Really,'  said  he  incredulously; 
'  then  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  make  me  a  present  of  it 
at  once — tell  it  me,  at  least.' 

*  Now— this  minute  ? 

'  This  very  miuute  as  ever  is.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  I,  hesi- 
tating, aghast  at  the  trap  into 
which  I  had  walked.  *  It  is  old- 
fashioned,  and  so  romantic  it 
ought  to  be  sung,  not  said.' 

*  No  matter,*  he  urged;  *  siug  it, 
if  you  please ;  only  begin,' 

*  It  is  a  tragedy,  I  warn  you.* 

*  Never  mind ;  I  like  to  be  har- 
rowed.    Go  on.* 

The  light  is  fading  rapidly,  I 
cannot  see  my  audience  very 
clearly,  or  whether  they  laugh  at 
me ;  the  convolvulus  flowers  and 
the  birds  have  gone  to  sleep. 
From  the  regions  bdlow  come  the 
inspiring  sounds  of  some  fantasy 
pieces  of  Schumann's;  Herr  von 


Zbirow  is  playing  his  very  best 
for  his  own  benefit.  All  this  is 
in  my  favour.  I  clear  my  throat 
and  begin. 

'Count  Dario  had  an  only 
daughter.  She  was  beautiful 
Perdita,  an  Italian  girl-beauty, 
with  black  hair  and  passionate 
eyes,  far  too  lovely  for  life  to  be 
easy  to  her.  A  mysterious  sha- 
dow had  clouded  her  youth.  At 
her  birth  her  father,  who  was 
deeply  superstitious,  had  had  her 
horoscope  cast  by  a  famous  astro- 
loger. The  prophecy  then  ut- 
tered, that  she  was  threatened  in 
love  with  a  fatal  peril  that  should 
overtake  her  before  she  reached 
her  twenty-first  year,  hatinted  the 
Count  night  and  day.  It  induced 
him  to  bring  her  up  in  the  strict- 
est seclusion.  As  the  time  drew 
nearer,  tormented  by  vague  fears 
for  her  safety,  he  barely  allowed 
her  to  stir  from  the  pfecincts  of 
the  castle  where  they  lived. 

'  It  stood  upon  an  island  in  a 
lake,  so  precaution  was  easy.  But 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  Eafael, 
the  "  young  prince'*  of  the  story, 
a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  contrived  more  than  once  to 
see  Perdita  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens, she  him  in  his  botft  on  the 
lake.  Glances  were  interchanged, 
and  hearts  of  course.  They  found 
means  to  communicate  secretly, 
and  at  last  he  persuaded  her  to 
consent  to  fly  with  him  from  her 
present  captivity.  He  would  con- 
trive the  means  of  escape.  The 
plan  succeeded,  Eafael  carrying 
her  off  by  night  to  a  castle  of  his 
own  in  a  forest  not  far  distant.' 

*  So  far,  so  good,'  said  Mr.  Ge- 
rard, nodding  approvingly.  *  That 
might  be  worked  up  into  a  fii-st 
act  perhaps.  I  like  your  story, 
Miss  Noel.    Pray  go  on.' 

'  A  little  while,  and  the  sun- 
shine is  at  an  end.  News  came 
to  Rafael  from  his  mother  at 
Florence — ^news  of  her  illness,  with 
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a  summons  to  her  bedside.  He 
felt  he  must  obey,  though  doubly 
loth,  for  reasons  of  whidi  Perdita 
knew  nothing,  and  which  he 
dared  not  betray,  to  return  to  his 
home.  He  broke  the  iauct  of  his 
enforced  journey  to  her;  and 
overwhelming  her  with  vows  and 
protestations  of  everlasting  faith 
and  affection  and  so  on,  he 
departed,  leaving  her  in  the  lonely 
castle. 

*  But  Perdita  was  haunted  by 
a  strong  foreboding  of  evil,  a 
sharp  mistrust,  which  forbade  her 
to  rest  or  to  wait  in  patience  and 
hope.  She  followed  him  by 
stcttlth  in  bo/s  disguise,  taking  a 
pilgrim's  dress,  and  transforming 
herself  so  successfully  that  her 
lover,  when  she  overtook  him, 
could  not  recogpuse  her.  Ea&el 
accosted  the  young  stranger,  and 
was  taken  with  such  a  singular 
fancy  for  him  that  he  engaged 
him  to  enter  his  service  as  page. 
When  questioned  by  his  master 
as  to  whence  he  came,  the  boy 
would  only  reply  with  a  song : 

"  VeDgo  da  parte  addoye  sempre  'ne  pianto 
Stace  una  donna  e  dice, '  O  bianco  yiso, 
Deh  chi  me  t*  ha  levato  da  lo  canto  ?'  " 

*  The  words  and  air  had  an  ex- 
traordinary fascination  for  EafaeL 
They  brought  back  Perdita  to  his 
mind,  and  again  and  again,  as  he 
journeyed  on,  he  would  oblige  his 
youngminstrel  to  repeatthestrain. 
At  last  they  reached  Florence^  and 
the  palace  where  Eafael's  mother 
held  her  little  court  She  was 
not  ill,  and  frankly  avowed  to  him 
that  her  message  was  only  a  stra- 
tagem to  bring  him  backtoherside. 

'For  Bafael,  before  leaving 
home,  had,  as  Perdita  was  now 
for  the  first  time  to  learn,  been 
more  than  half  betrothed  to  Lu- 
crezia,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  and 
powerful  house.  During  his  ab- 
sence, political  and  other  reasons 
had  arisen  to  make  a  speedy  alli- 
ance between  the  two  flunilies 


more  than  ever  desirable.  The 
preparations,  said  his  mother,  had 
been  hastened,  and  the  nuptials 
are  at  hand. 

'  Bafael,  caught  in  a  web  from 
which  he  saw  no  way  of  escape, 
preferred  a  secret  to  an  open  dis- 
grace. Yielding  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  he  submitted  re- 
luctantly to  fulfil  his  part,  and 
obey  his  mother's  command.  And 
Perdita  had  to  be  present  throagh- 
out.  She  would  die  now  sooner 
than  speak.  Ab  his  page  she  was 
in  attendance  on  him,  and  stood 
by  his  side  during  the  festivities. 
As  his  page  she  was  presented  by 
Eafael  to  the  bride  Lucrezia.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  state,  but  Perdita  stood 
by,  stung  to  death  by  the  deser- 
tion of  her  lover.  As  the  even- 
ing drew  on,  Bafael  sent  for  the 
page  to  sing  to  him  and  his  bride 
lus  favourite  song : 

"  Vengo  da  parte  addove  sempre  'He  pianto 
Stace  una  donna — " 

'She  sang  and  sang;  still  he 
called  for  it  again.  Till  on  a  sud- 
den the  singer's  voice  failed,  and 
she  sank  fainting  on  the  ground. 
BafiG^l  rushed  up  in  alarm,  to 
find  hanging  round  his  page's 
neck  the  locket  he  had  given  as 
a  parting  pledge  to  Perdita.  Too 
late  he  recognised  her,  and  rued 
his  treachery  now  that  she  lay 
dying  before  him.  In  his  sudden 
remorse  and  despair  he  stabbed 
himself;  and  Count  Dario,  who 
had  followed  Perdita,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  her  at  last,  broke 
in  to  find  the  fatality  that 
threatened  his  child  fulfilled  upon 
her  and  her  lover.' 

I  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
solemn  pause. 

'That  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  origroal  idea  I  can  give,  and 
it  is  as  old  as  Puss-in-Boots,  as  I 
told  you.' 

'  iniank  you  for  the  story  all 
the  same/  said  Mr.  Gkrard,  rising. 
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'  WJiat  do  you  think  of  it  f 
*0,  that  it's  exactly  what  I 
-want— what  I  was  trying  to  make 
up,'  he  said,  laughing.  ^The 
next  step  lb  to  put  it  into  some 
sort  of  rhyme.  I  shall  come 
down  upon  you  for  that  next 
time  we  meet.' 

And  he  left  us.  Eva  lit  the 
candles  and  began  painting.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  room 
like  an  animal  in  a  cage,  in  a 
ridiculous  state  of  latent  excite- 
ment— calm  at  the  moment,  but 
ready  to  laugh,  cry,  sing,  dance, 
on  the  smallest  provocation. 

*  Eva,'  I  began  at  last,  '  what 
do  you  think  of  Mr.  Gerard  V 

*  Well,  you  know,  I  admire  him 
deeply,  and  think  him  a  kind  of 
paragon  of  men.' 

'But  why,  Eva,  why?  You 
caU  him  clever,  yet  he  cannot 
paint  like  you,  nor  play  UkeHerr 
von  Zbirow,  nor  sing  and  act  like 
Theodore  Marston.  Is  he  learned^ 
Ko.  Is  he  fjEunousI  No.  Can 
he  do  anything  better  than  any- 
body else  ?  No.  Why,  the  very 
mountebank  in  the  street  who  can 
keep  six  balls  flying  in  the  air  at 
once  has  the  advantage  of  him  by 
excelling  in  something.  Yet  you 
call  him  a  superior  being.  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  V 

But  Eva  was  not  to  be  taken 
aback  by  any  volley  of  words. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  some- 
thing, Maisie.  If  he  does  not 
shine  out  in  any  department  it 
must  be  because  he  is  too  per- 
fectly developed.' 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Defend  us  from  perfect  deve- 
lopment,' I  cried,  '  if  eternal  me- 
diocrity is  to  be  its  result.' 

But  Eva  was  obstinate. 

'Distinction  is  scarcely  to  be 
had  except  by  the  cultivation  of  one 
gift  at  the  expense  of  all  others.' 

*  So  Mr.  Gerard  is  too  good  in 
general  to  be  anything  in  particu- 
lar.   Isthatitr 


'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  why 
this  catechism)' 

'Because,  dear,'  and  I  knelt 
down  beside  her,  and  hid  m j  face 
whilst  I  spoke  in  a  bunch  of 
peonies  that  stood  in  a  blue-gray 
jug,  '  I  have  seen  lots  of  feimous 
men;  lions — ^literary lions,  artistic 
lions,  social  lions  of  all  ages  and 
sorts  and  kinds — and  some  of 
them  were  charming  people  too. 
Yet  if  I  was  a  man,  and  had  my 
choice,  I  would  rather  b$  Mr. 
Gerard  than  any  one  of  them.' 

<Is  that  allf  asked  Eva, 
amused  at  this  somewhat  novel 
mode  of  praise. 

'  And  I  admire  him  more  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  if  he  will  never  set 
the  Thames  on  Are  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  will  never  try.' 

'Is  that  allf  she  repeated, 
laughing  at  me. 

'  Isn't  it  enough  V  said  I,  rising 
indignantly.  I  thought  it  a  good 
deal  myself,  and  assured  her 
she  should  hear  no  more  that 
night 

But  to  her  surprise  and  mine 
he  came  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
wondered  why.  Our  tea  was  not 
above  the  flve-o'clock  average. 
He  had  never,  Eva  let  drop,  be- 
thought him  of  calling  upon  her 
before.  Then  the  conversation 
was  mostly  between  him  and  my- 
self, Eva  listening  with  the  pati- 
ence of  an  angel  that  she  was. 

What,  then,  was  the  attraction? 
Myself?  Was  it  likely,  now? 
Jasper  Gerard  was  a  man  over 
thirty,  who  had  lived  (not  vege- 
tated) away  half  his  life,  travelled, 
loved  no  doubt,  and  by  nature 
and  education  the  most  fastidious 
of  mortals.  Was  it  likely,  was  it 
even  conceivable,  that  on  such  an 
insignificant  person  as  I  must  have 
appeared  in  his  eyes  he  should 
waste  a  second  thought  ? 

It  is  certainly  rather  hard  that 
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a  man  should  never  be  supposed 
by  women  to  do  the  smallest 
thing  without  some  wise  purpose. 
ThatHr.  Gerard  had  no  definite 
design  in  coming  to  our  studio, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  found 
out  it  made  a  pleasant  louuge,was 
too  simple  an  explanation  to  re- 
commend itself. 

Such  is  the  penalty  of  mascu- 
line greatness  ! 

But  an  evil  genius,  speaking 
nothing  but  the  truth,  as  devils 
always  do  when  they  mean  real 
mischief,  whispered  instead, '  Jas- 
per Grerard  has  come  to  that  age 
when  a  man  worth  anything  is 
sickened  with  the  glitter  and 
show  that  make  up  three-quarters 
of  the  world,  and  proof  against 
the  artificial  and  meretricious. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  prizes 
reality  first  above  aU  things,  and 
it  pleases  him  to  meet  witii  it 
You,  for  instance,  do  not  attempt 
to  look  different  from  what  you 
are — to  dress  like  a  duchess,  which 
you  are  not,  to  express  feelings 
you  have  not  got,  nor  to  hi(}e  those 
you  hove.  So  he  finds  something 
refreshing,  something  new,  it  may 
be,  in  your  society,  and  that  is 
why  he  seeks  it.' 

I  forced  myself  to  break  off,  nor 
take  to  wing  in  a  land  of  thoughts 
created  by  wish.  But  it  was  only 
to  go  over  to  Eva's,  perhaps  there 
to  meet  Mr.  Gerard  himself  and 
beatitude;  or  perhaps  he  would 
not  come,  and  I  went  home  dis- 
gusted. But  these  disappoint- 
ments grew  rarer  and  rarer. 

One  day  he  came  there  on  an 
errand  for  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Gerard  had  commissioned  him  to 
induce  Eva  to  come  and  paint  for 
her  at  the  Priory.  There  was  a 
fine  aviary  attached  to  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  idea  had  been 
started  that  the  canaries,  paro- 
quets, and  waybills  should  be  de- 
picted '  at  home,'  ambng  palms, 
plantains,  cactus,  and  other  tro- 


pical shrubs  there    forthcoming 
for  backgrounds. 

*  I  shall  like  it  extremely,'  re- 
plied Eva,  delighted.  '  Please  to 
thank  Mrs.  Gerard,  and  say  that 
in  about  three  weeks'  time  I  shall 
be  at  liberty,  and  staying  al- 
together at  Westbum,  so  I  could 
give  my  whole  time  to  the  Priory.' 

Longer  and  longer  grew  my 
face  as  she  spoke,  lower  and  lower 
sank  my  spirits.  In  about  three 
weeks'  time  my  mother,  the  twins, 
and  I  were  going  to  the  seaside 
for  several  months,  a  pleasure  trip 
I  always  took  very  sadly  indeed. 
The  thought  of  it  alone,  at  that 
moment,  was  enough  to  make  me 
lapse  into  silence  which  I  scarcely 
broke  till  our  visitor  was  gone. 
As  he  left  and  shook  hands  with 
me  he  asked, 

'  ShaU  we  ever  see  you  at  West- 
bum  ?  When  Miss  Severn  makes 
our  conservatory  her  studio,  won't 
you  share  it  sometimes)' 

I  wanted  to  speak,  but  some- 
thing seemed  to  choke  me,  and  I 
could  only  smile  vacantly  in  re- 
ply. 

'  Maisie,'  began  Eva  wamingly, 
when  we  were  alone ;  but 
suddenly  breaking  off  and  chang- 
ing her  tone,  she  exclaimed,  'Dear 
cluld,  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  but  I  do  begin  to  suspect 
that  Jasper  Gerard — ' 

'  Hush,  hush !'  said  I,  bestowing 
ruinous  caresses  on  a  pot  of 
mignonette ; '  why  should  hef 

'  Listen,  Maisie.  You  said  you 
were  going  to  the  seaside  next 
month.  Let  the  others  go ;  but 
you  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  me  at  Westbum.' 

I  looked  up  radiant.  *  Are  you 
in  earnest?* 

'  Of  course  I  am.  Uncle  will 
be  delighted.    WiU  you  come  V 

I  oidy  threw  myself  into  her 
arms. 

'  But,  Eva,'  I  resumed  seriously, 
'before  we  move  a  step  out  of 
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this  room  there  is  a  qaestion  you 
must  answer.' 

'  Well,  let  me  hear  it.  But 
why  this  solemn  tone  f 

'  Because  it's  a  solemn  moment. 
Swear  to  speak  the  truth.' 

*  I  promise.' 

'Mr.  Gerard,'  said  I,  in  a 
formal  constrained  voice,  'is  he 
a  man  that  you  care,  or  ever  could 
care  for,  yourself?  because — ' 

I  said  no  more.  Eva  stopped 
me  hy  a  laugh  so  hearty  thieit  it 
answered  me  at  once. 

'  No,  Maisie,  ten  times  no.  I 
admire  him,  but  get  no  farther. 
He  fills  me  with  awe  now,  just 
as  he  did  when  we  were  children 


of  ten  or  twelve,  and  I  used  to 
play  battledore  with  him  at  the 
Priory.  He  was  always  very 
gentle,  and  used  to  ask  what  he 
had  done  to  make  me  so  afraid. 
There  is  something  unapproach- 
able about  him,  and  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  feJling  in  love  with 
a  king  or  a  high-priest.' 

Exactly.  There  was  a  touch  of 
the  monarch  in  his  nature  which 
affected  people  in  opposite  ways. 
Eva's  conservative  turn  of  mind 
kept  her  at  a  respectful  distance. 
I  think  it  was  that  very  imperial 
fetculty  that  drew  me  to  him  with 
an  irresistible  attraction. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Clear  laughter  shrill  from  childish  throats,  on  older  lips  a  smile, 
At  mimic  scenes  that  for  the  hour  life's  carkiag  cares  beguile ; 
For  who  so  stem  can  look  around,  upon  the  tiers  on  tiers 
Of  happy  faces,  but  must  needs  recall  again  the  years 

Of  his  own  childhood,  when  to  him  was  real  each  bright  scene, 
Each  pantomimic  jest  true  wit,  each  tinsell'd  fay  a  queen? 
Illusions  that — alas,  too  soon  I — ^must  fade  and  vanish  fast ; 
But  bright  and  pure  and  innocent  and  joyous  tohile  they  last, 

A  mother-rose — sweet  English  flower ! — amid  her  rosebuds  sits ; 
Across  the  father's  graver  face  a  passing  sun-smile  flits ; 
And  Jessie,  half  in  scorn,  half  mirth,  from  comer  glances  down, 
Her  dignity  compeWd  to  yield  at  antics  of  the  clown. 

The  Ghildish  faces  flush  with  rose ;  his  mother's  eldest  joy 
His  growing  manhood  throws  aside,  and  is  once  more  a  boy. 
We,  weather-beaten,  who  have  known  life's  sunshine  and  Ufe's  rain, 
In  our  sweet  blossoms,  thie  one  nighty  grow  young  and  bloom  again. 

0  human  flowerets,  fresh  and  pure,  new  open'd  in  life's  spring, 
Qod  grant  that  blessings  to  ye  all  the  coming  years  may  bring  ! 
And  that  the  scenes  ye  greet  to-night  with  silveiy  laughter  dear 
May  be  but  types  of  those  to  come  for  many  a  happy  year  1 

ASTLET  H.  BALDWIN. 
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MONACO— MENTONE—BORDIGHERA— SAN  REMO. 


Forty-two  minutes  by  rail  from 
Nice,  and  seventeen  minutes  b j  rail 
from  Mentone,  is  Monte  Carlo.  Ex- 
amine the  railway  time-tables,  you 
will  see  that  eyery  train,  of  every 
sort  of  speed,  not  omitting  those  of 
la  grande  Vitesse,  stops  there.  M. 
Le  Blanc  and  the  directors  of  the 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles  Rail- 
way, complaisant  where  the  inter* 
ests  of  their  railway  are  concerned, 
so  willit 

Who  is  M.  Le  Blanc,  and  what  is 
Monte  Carlo,  that  directors  not  fa- 
mous for  being  over-accommodating 
should  agree  to  stop  all  trains  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Genoa,  and 
vice  versa,  at  this  station? 

M.  Le  Blanc,  though  not  king 
of  the  place — for  is  not  Charles 
Honors  III.,  Prince  of  Monaco  and 
Roccabruna,  &c.,  lord  paramount 
and  feudal  sovereign  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  of  the  ^ree  adjacent 
square  miles  ?  —  is  a  very  power- 
ful mayor  of  the  palace.  His  High- 
ness of  Monaco  would  on  no  account 
be  quit  of  him.  Not  only  has  he 
nothing  to  fear  from  him  in  the  way 
of  'compassing  the  crown'  —  has 
not  the  Prince  twenty-five  soldiers, 
of  all  arms,  and  two  thousand  de- 
voted subjects  besides? — but  he 
derives  through  him  the  means  of 
making  that  crown  sit  comfortably 
on  his  own  head.  Thanks  to  M. 
Le  Blanc,  very  '  easy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  the  crown'  of  Monaco. 
M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  veritable  pillar  of 
the  state.  From  his  hands  flow  the 
means  of  paying  the  Prince's  army, 
from  the  first  to  the  twenty-fifth 
man ;  through  him  it  is  that  this 
Prince  is  able  to  absolve  his  subjects 
from  all  tax-paying — happy  Arca- 
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dians;  through  him  that  quaint 
fortified  castle-palace  of  the  Gri- 
maldi  is  maintained  in  habitable 
condition,  with  something  a  hoire, 
€t  a  manger  too,  for  the  owner; 
through  him  not  only  the  whilom 
barren  rock  of  Monte  Carlo,  but  the 
seaward  scarp  of  Monaco  itself,  has 
bloomed  into  the  most  lovely  of 
semi-tropical  gardens.  M.  Le  Blanc 
is  '  the  genius  of  the  shore.'  His 
philanthropy  Monaco -wards  is 
wonderful.  Though  an  alien — for 
France  claims  M.  Le  Blanc's  alle- 
giance— ^he  contributes  everything, 
pays  for  everything,  demands  no- 
thing, except — the  right  to  make  a 
'  hell'  of  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Monte  Carlo  is  the  last  surviv- 
ing public  gam  ing-place  in  Europe. 
Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  Spa,  Baden- 
Baden,  having  passed  through  a 
purgatory  of  gambling,  have  enter- 
ed, let  us  hope,  on  a  purer  existence. 
They  must  have  drawn  largely,  one 
would  think,  on  the  stock  of  cleans- 
ing fires  ere  the  sins  done  in  their 
gambling  lifetime  were  '  burnt  and 
purged  away.'  But  however  that 
may  be,  they  have  as  a  matter  of 
fact  repented,  and  now  *  live  clean- 
ly,' as  gentlemanly  cities  should. 
Monte  Carlo  survives  them,  sur- 
passing the  best  of  them  in  the 
loveliness  of  its  scenery,  and  rival- 
ling the  most  completely  organised 
of  them  in  the  thoroughness  of  its 
interior  arrangements.  That  this 
is  no  small  praise,  those  of  our 
readers  will  admit  who  remember 
the  well-ordered  saloons  of  Baden, 
the  brilliant  Kursaal  of  Homburg, 
and  the  master-spirit  which  per- 
vaded everything,  from  the  designs 
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on  the  card-backs  to  the  jadicial 
calm  of  the  croupiers  at  the  spa  of 
the  Ardennes. 

Without  question,  Monaco  and 
its  outlying  Monte  Carlo  are  fair 
to  look  upon.  Sated  as  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  eastward  must  be 
"with  the  beauties  of  the  Eiviera, 
involuntarily  it  lightens  up  and  is 
conscious  of  a  new  pleasure  as  the 
territory  of  Charles  Honore  III. 
bursts  upon  the  view.  The  sea- 
girt rock,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and 
upon  the  summit  of  which  stands 
the  town  of  Monaco,  with  the  fort- 
ress that  Vauban  built  to  protect 
it  on  the  land  side,  stands  out  to 
the  right  of  the  picture;  beyond 
it,  and  on  three  sides  of  it,  the  deep- 
blue  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
splashes  and  tumbles;  whileJS  ature, 
seemingly  jealous  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  forbids  low  tide  and  the 
discovery  of  those  marine  horrors 
of  mud  and  shingle  incidental  to 
it.  The  palm  and  the  orange-tree, 
the  eucaclyptus  and  the  pepper- 
tree,  crowd  out  the  sombre  olive 
which  dominates  in  all  neighbour- 
ing landscapes ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  careful  culture  of  every 
form  of  semi-tropical  growth  con- 
tribute to  an  effect  which  is  excep- 
tional even  in  this  very  exceptional 
district.  From  the  foot  of  the 
causeway,  which  leads  to  the  gate 
of  the  town,  an  inverted  arc,  a  mile 
from  horn  to  horn,  leads  along  the 
shore  to  the  slope  of  Monte  Carlo. 
Nature  has  done  little  for  Monte 
Carlo  beyond  giving  a  lovely  site. 
The  abrupt  rock,  barren  of  vegeta- 
tion, avoided  even  by  the  goats, 
who  had  tried  it  and  found  it 
wanting,  owes  its  present  wealth 
of  beauty  to  art  and  the  fostering 
lavish  hand  of  M.  Le  Blanc.  Ter- 
races cut  out  of  the  hillside,  and 
carpeted  with  the  softest  lawns, 
hold  gardens  in  which  the  floricul- 
turist reigns  supreme.  Considera- 
tions  of  expense   enter  not;  no- 


thing is  allowed  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  place  towards  becom- 
ing a  refreshment  to  the  eye  and 
mind,  and  that  *  joy  for  ever*  which 
beauty  is.  Statues  and  fountains, 
fish-ponds  and  aviaries,  lend  their 
charms.  Art  vies  with  Nature  to 
collect  and  to  develop  all  that  can 
attract  to  this  lovely  spot.  Music 
hath  her  shrines  shrouded  in  dain- 
tiest foliage,  and  here,  many  a  time 
and  oft,  may  be  heard  the  sweetest 
strains  that  floated  through  the 
souls  and  brains  of  Gounod,  Beet- 
hoven, or  Mozart.  In  the  great 
concert-halls  of  Monte  Carlo  sings 
the  primiasima  of  prime  donne,  and 
there  too  gather  for  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  Le  Blanc  the  cream  of  the 
sweet-throated  who  sing. 

Incomparable  are  the  views  which 
are  to  be  had  from  the  gardens  of 
Monte  Carlo ;  comparable  only  to 
fairy  work  are  the  contents  of  the 
gardens  themselves  ;  and  should 
the  visitor,  wearied  with  these  plea- 
sures, seek  repose  or  that  refresh- 
ment which  the  most  poetically 
minded  cannot  dispense  with,  he 
cannot  find  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  better  fare  or  better  lodg- 
ing than  at  the  H6tel  de  Paris, 
within  the  grounds  of  this  enchant- 
ed garden  of  Armida.  It  is  true 
he  will  be  warned  there,  on  taking 
up  his  abode,  that  he  must  care- 
fully lock,  not  only  the  door  of  his 
room,  but  each  door  and  cupboard 
therein,  ^for  fear  of  accidents;* 
true,  also,  that  should  he  be  so 
taken  up  with  the  beauties  of  the 
surroundings  as  to  be  heedless  of 
the  attraction  of  the  grand  salon 
dejeu,  he  will  find,  after  a  few  days, 
that  his  rooms  'have  been  pro- 
mised some  time  ago*  to  a  Russian 
noble  or  a  Sicilian  count.  But 
in  the  mean  time  the  visitor  may 
enjoy  himself  very  much  indeed, 
and  at  a  moderate  cost,  without 
even  entering  the  mystic  temple 
where  Fate  pronounces  upon  the 
chances  at  roulette,  and  Experience 
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teaches  how  great  are  the  odds 
against  players  of  that  simple 
game,  or  at  trente-et-quarante. 

If  in  Eegent- street  or  elsewhere 
in  the  metropolis  of  London  society 
a  company  are  surprised  over  such 
a  hoard  of  green  cloth  as  is  to  be 
found  repeated  many  times  in  the 
salo7i  de  jeu  at  Monaco,  erery 
member  of  that  company  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  shown  up  in  the  next 
day's  police-sheet  as  an  eyil-doer  of 
the  blackest  type.  The  fact  of 
being  found  in  such  places  as  pri- 
rate  '  hells'  are,  and  must  be,  is 
of  itself  dead  against  a  man  who 
cares  much  for  his  character ;  but 
the  homily  he  will  hare  to  lista:! 
to  horn  '  the  worthy  magistrate,' 
and  the  fine  he  will  have  to  pay,  or 
the  imprisonment  he  will  suffer  in 
default,  will  proceed  upon  the  text, 
not  that  he  was  in  the  place,  but 
that  he  was  there  for  unlawful 
gambling.  Circumstances  alter 
cases  very  materially.  That  which 
is  wicked  in  London,  and  punish- 
able there  with  penalties,  social  as 
weU  as  legal,  is  not  only  lawful,  it 
is  even  enjoined  by  authority  at 
Monaco. 

The  magistrate  who  condemned 
Mr.  Punter  Sharp  at  Great  Marl- 
borough-street  may  here  realise  a 
practical  sympathy  with  his  pri- 
soner, and  having,  ^just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,'  or  to  please  that 
charming-looking  daughter  of  his, 
deposited  his  louiSy  losing  or  win- 
ning on  it,  upon  the  zero,  may  un- 
derstand King  Lear's  strange  ques- 
tion, '  Which  is  the  justice,  which 
the  thief?'  Every  vice  in  the  Hst 
of  human  offences  has  been  fashion- 
able in  its  turn  in  England,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  pe- 
riods when  several  vices  at  once 
competed  with  nearly  equal  success 
for  the  mastery.  Gambling  is  out 
of  fashion  now,  except  at  clubs,  at 
the  grand-stands  and  paddocks  of 
race-courses,  and  in  those  select 
private  circles  into  which  the  po- 


lice enter  not,  and  therefore  have 
no  jurisdiction. 

At  Monaco,  gambling  is  not  only 
in   fashion,  it  is  at  once  the  life 
and  the  occasion  of  life  in  the 
place.     For  it,  and  in  its  name, 
were  reared  those  handsome  haUs, 
mirrored  and  candelabra'd,  velvet- 
furnished  and  polished  exceedingly 
as  to  floors  and  walls,  which  adjoin 
the  Hotel  de  Paris  and  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  enchanted  garden.     Li 
its  service  are  enrolled  those  gaily- 
dressed   bandsmen  who  discourse 
such  eloquent  music,  those  plush- 
breeched    green-coated    servitors, 
who  stand  so  janitor-like  at  the 
doors  and  about  the  rooms,  ready 
to  bow  obedience  to  the  moneyed 
hahituSy  or  to  collar  and  eject  the 
'  souspect '  and  the  'welcher.'    In 
its   service  manifestly  have  been 
educated    those     sombre   leaden- 
eyed  men,  pale  of  face  and  dirty 
of  shirt-coUar,  who  sit  on  either 
side  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
with  ceaseless  monotony  spin  the 
wheel  of  roulette,  while  comrades 
rake  up  or  shovel  out  the  conse- 
quences of  the  game.     Whether 
they  were  ever  young  or  blithe, 
whether  they  ever  were  the  object 
of  a  mother's  solicitude,  or  whetiier 
they  were,  like  Macbeth,  not  of 
woman  bom,  are  questions  which 
not  unnaturally  arise  as  one  looks 
at  their  cheerless  faces  all  bereft  of 
sunshine.   There  they  sit,  day  after 
day,  hour  after  hour,  at  the  gaming- 
tables, their  only  variation  being 
from  roulette  to  trente-et-quarante 
or  rouge-et-noir. 

One  misses  at  Monaco  the  hol- 
low-toned exhortation,  '  Faites  vos 
jeux,  mesaieurSy  faites  vos  jeuxy 
and  its  natural  accompaniment, 
'  Le  jeu  est  faity  which  used  to  be 
heard  at  8pa  and  Baden  in  old 
days.  Silence  is  the  rule  of  Mo- 
naco, broken  only  by  the  click  of 
the  roller  as  it  falls  into  one  of  the 
wheel  spaces,  and  by  the  judicial 
declaration  of  the  result,  delivered 
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sotio    voce    by    the    chief    crou- 
pier. 

Bat,  apart  from  this,  there  is 
exactly    tiie    same    arrangement, 
the  same  scmpuloas  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  the   same 
perfect  trust  in  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  that    institution,   the 
same  reliance  without  touting  on 
the  natural  attractions  of  play  to 
allure   poor    humanity    into    the 
swing,  that  characterised  the  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  play-places.  The 
only  advertisement  resorted  to  by 
the   proprietor   is   in   the  shape 
of  those  charming  gardens  which 
beautify  the  place,  those  balls  at 
which  the  beauty  and  ugliness  of 
Nice  delight  to  congregate,  those 
Tirs  aux  Pigeons  where  a  thou- 
sand pounds  represents  the  Grand 
Prix   de   Monaco,   those    magni- 
ficent concerts  from  which,  out  of 
purely    local    and   personal    con- 
siderations, the  music  of  OrphSe 
aux  En/ers  should  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded. The  reward  of  M.  Le  Blanc, 
the  provider  of  all  these  things,  the 
owner  of  this  beautiful  'hell,'  is 
ample,  after  its  kind.     In  spite  of 
the  occasional  visits  of  '  portents,' 
like  the  Maltese  Bngeija,  who,  by 
wisdom  or  strange  luck,  found  his 
way  to  win  vast  rouleaux  from  the 
i)ank ;  in  spite  of  the  raids  which 
other    mediums    of  the    Bugeija 
stamp  make  upon  his  resources, 
the  proprietor  is  in  the  long-run 
justified   in   his    ghastly  joke  — 
^  Jouez  sur  rouge  ou  vert,  c*est  Le 
Blanc  qui  gagne.'     That  he  does 
gain  is  not  only  matter  of  noto- 
riety, it  is  evident  from  the  facts 
■we  have  recited,  from  the  appa- 
rently unremunerative  expenditure 
he  is  able  to  make  so  freely,  from 
an  hour's  observation  of  the  crowds 
who  throng    the  roulette  -  tables. 
All  the  world,  men  and  women  too, 
of  every  nation,  come  to  pour  their 
wealth  into  the  lap  of  this  Croesus. 
The  picture  has  been  drawn  times 
out  of  number.     Witnesses  of  far 


greater  power  than  the  present 
writer  have  described  the  intensity 
of  expectation,  the  flush  of  success, 
the  agony  of  disappointment,  the 
stohd  impassiveness,  the  nervous 
effort  to  appear  nerveless,  which 
may  be  seen  stamped  on  the  faces 
of  the  throng  around  the  table. 
Artists  have  fixed  the  scene  in- 
delibly on  their  canvas.  Why 
attempt  to  repeat  the  account? 
M.  Le  Blanc  grows  rich  by  volun- 
tary offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the 
great  goddess  whose  high-priest 
he  is.  It  is  pure  individual  voli- 
tion, apart  from  influence  exercised 
by  him,  he  will  say,  that  brings 
trainsful  of  players  firom  Nice  and 
from  Mentone  to  his  gaming-place. 
The  people  come  in  hope  of  win- 
ning from  him,  not  with  the  idea 
of  losing  to  him,  and  '  I  take  my 
chance,'  he  adds,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  and  asks,  like  an- 
other historical  personage,  whether 
he  is  his  brother's  keeper. 

What  is  it  to  him  that  people 
play  who  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
that  families  are  rained  by  the 
means  which  he  provides,  that 
duels  and  suicides  and  other  forms 
of  murder  grow  out  of  his  enter- 
tainments 7  Is  he  responsible  be- 
cause doubtful  characters,  and  many 
which  are  not  doubtful,  from  all 
nations  that  are,  choose  to  come  to 
his  palaces  ?  Has  he  not  directed 
that  visitors  at  the  hotel  shall  be 
warned  against  the  prying  habits 
of  chevaliers  cPindustrie,  and  does 
he  not  provide  funds  for  the  pay  of 
those  five-and-twenty  warriors  serv- 
ing in  the  armies  of  Monaco,  who 
are  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  conscience  to  arrest 
such  offenders  ?  What  has  he  to 
do  with  public  morality,  or  the  ten- 
dency of  human  nature  to  become 
debased  by  the  exercises  he  pro- 
vides for  it  ?  He  is  not  account- 
able for  human  nature;  he  is 
human  (so  he  says)  himself,  and 
he  is  as  much  entitled  to  take  ad- 
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TBntftge  of  the  weaknesses  of  hmnan 
nature  as  the  Stock-Exchange  man 
who  coins  a  fortune  out  of  Hes 
which  he  has  helped  to  circulate,  or 
as  the  shipowner  who  looks  to  his 
assurers  rather  than  to  his  venture 
as  the  means  of  writing  a  profit 
on  the  Tojage  of  an  ill-found  ship. 

The  defenders  of  M.  Le  Blanc 
wax  quite  eloquent  on  the  great 
wrong  done  to  him  bj  impugners 
of  his  Monte  Carlo.  They  insist 
upon  regarding  him  as  the  Lord 
Bountiful  of  Monaco,  to  whom  all 
Europe  is  indebted  for  providing 
in  the  territory  and  by  the  per- 
mission of  Charles  Honor^  a  class 
of  entertainment  which  the  prudery 
of  less  enlightened  rulers  has  for- 
bidden elsewhere.  And  when,  as 
they  point  out,  to  this  virtue  he 
adds  this  other  of  universal  hospi- 
tality, of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  beautiful  both  in  Nature  and 
Art,  they  are  indignant  at  the  accu- 
sationsbroughtagainsttheir  patron. 

The  moralists  must  decide  as 
they  will  about  M.  Le  Bhinc's 
dauns,  which  are,  after  all,  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  must  rest  with 
that  not  inconsiderable  section  of 
London  society  who  resort  to  Nice 
and  Mentone  for  the  winter  how 
far  they  wiU  countenance  a  place 
and  a  system  which  stand  con- 
demned by  the  law  of  their  own 
country  and  by  the  law  of  most 
dviliseid  nations ;  how  far  they  will 
subject  their  families  to  contact 
with  the  people  who  frequent  the 
Monaco  tables ;  how  far  they  will 
encourage,  even  by  their  unassist- 
ing  presence,  a  practice  which  the 
world's  experience  has  proved  to 
be  pernicious. 

Monaco  itself  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  allowing  the  existence 
of  Monte  Carlo.  A  principality 
of  which  the  traditions  savour 
chiefly  of  piracy  and  pillage  can- 
not be  accused  for  consistency. 
As  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
later,  its  fort-crowned  rock  and 


sheltered  harbour  were  the  home 
of  some  of  the  worst  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean,  so  in  m^re 
modem  days  the  exactions  of  its  4 
princes  forced  the  outlying  people 
of  the  principality  to  declare  their 
independence,  and  to  join  them- 
selves to  the  kingdom  of  Pied* 
mont.  First  Mentone,  then  Roc- 
cabruna,  in  1848,  revolted  from 
the  smidl  tyrannies  of  Monaco;  and 
the  tiny  survival  of  mediaeval  feu- 
dalism lives  by  the  contempt  as 
much  as  by  the  allowance  of  France 
and  Italy.  As  it  is,  Monaco  re- 
mains, and  we  suppose  will  remain, 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  Prince,  to 
M.  Le  Blanc,  and  to  the  railway, 
and  a  source  of  injury  to  Nice 
and  Mentone,  towns  which  money- 
bringing  heads  of  families  are  more 
and  more  avoiding,  because  of 
proximity  to  Monaco,  till  some 
French  ruler  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish a  monarchy  about  whose 
fate  no  European  conference  will 
concern  itself. 

We  gladly  take  leave  of  this 
lovely  spot,  marred  for  the  present 
by  the  Demon  of  Play ;  and  while 
acknowledging  that  the  spirit  keeps 
his  house  as  well  swept  and  gar- 
nished as  that  other  spirit  who  was 
erst  cast  out  of  possession,  we 
none  the  less  return  with  relief  to 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  Mentone, 
where  roulette  is  unlawful  and 
rouge-et-noir  forbidden. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
upon  is  that  double  bay  in  which 
Mentone  stands  !  Ah^  ce  bon  Men- 
ton,  ville  charmante,  mats  (liable- 
ment  triste  I  L'air  en  eat  bon  pour 
les poitrinairea.  Voila  tout/  Our 
own  opinions  and  those  of  our  ex- 
cellent French  friend  on  the  subject 
of  this  beautiful  winter  resort  are 
only  in  partial  accord,  but  there  is 
no  great  divergence. 

That  the  air  is  ^  bon  pour  les 
poitrinaires'  may  be  assumed  from 
the  number  of  those  unhappy-look> 
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ing  BpecimenB  of  hamanity  one 
meets  on  the  Plage  and  Promenade, 
in  the  hotels,  everywhere,  at  Men- 
tone.  The  eastern  hay  may  be 
said  to  be  theirs  in  fee-simple. 
There  they  sun  themselves  when 
the  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good — that  is,  the  'mistrar — 
permits  them  to  go  out;  and  on 
such  occasions  they  may  be  found 
in  every  place  that  has  the  least 
claim  to  be  considered  '  abrit^e.' 

Of  'places  abrit^es'  there  are 
many  at  Mentone;  for  unlike 
Cannes,  where  the  country  is  mucli 
more  open,  the  cliffs,  ascending  by 
rapid  steps  into  veritable  moun- 
tains, stand  immediately  behind 
the  town  of  Mentone,  and  shield  it, 
especially  on  the  easte:  n  side,  from 
all  winds.  The  eastern  bay  is  in 
fact  an  exaggerated  Yentnor,  the 
backing,  however,  reckoning  a  thou- 
sand for  every  hundred  feet  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  cliff.  The  western 
bay,  severed  from  its  compeer  by 
a  sharp  point  of  land,  and  by  the 
river  which  cuts  the  town  into  two, 
is  much  more  open,  and  much  more 
agreeable  also  to  those  who  are  not 
compelled  by  the  necessity  of  thiir 
case  to  breathe  only  a  hot- house 
atmosphere. 

From  the  back- windows  of  any 
of  the  numerous  hotels  built  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  is  a  charm- 
ing view — it  was  to  this  my  French 
friend  alluded  when  he  tersely  de- 
scribed the  town — of  the  near  moun- 
tains, and  of  those  beginnings  of 
mountains  crowned  with  monasteries 
and  with  ruined  remembrances  of 
medieeval  castles,  which  intervene 
between  them  and  the  shore. 

Creature-comforts  in  the  shape 
of  excellent  hotels,  whose  name  is 
legion,  are  more  abundant  at 
Mentone  than  at  any  other  place 
on  the  Fiviera.  Prices  much  the 
same  as  at  Cannes,  but  perhaps 
rather  lower,  while  the  accommo- 
dation is  not  at  all  inferior.  Still 
as  regards  the  triatcsse,  no  doubt 


my  French  friend  was  right  There 
is  something  depressing  in  the 
very  air  of  Mentone,  a  savour  of 
ill-health  unto  sickness,  which  not 
even  the  extraordinary  beauties  of 
the  scenery  can  shake  off.  At 
every  turn  one  meets  so  many  of 
the  poitnnairea  for  whom  the  air 
is  so  good ;  and  interested  though 
one  may  be  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  these  malady,  the  effect 
is  not  calculated  to  raise  the  mer- 
cury in  one's  mental  barometer. 
One  who  is  not  strictly  of  their 
number,  and  obliged  to  live  in  the 
eastern  bay,  would  do  well  for 
every  reason  to  seek  his  quarters 
in  the  Hotel  Splendide,  Hotel  du 
Pavilion,  du  Prince  de  Galles,  or 
some  other  of  the  good  houses  on 
the  Monaco  side.  So  may  he  hope 
to  enjoy  without  too  much  m&iiiento 
mori  the  beautiful  views  and  most 
enjoyable  drives  which  are  to  be 
had  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  he  be  strong  of  limb  and  lung 
he  may  get  some  climbing,  despic- 
able perhaps  to  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  but  for  the  average 
Briton,  who  has  bounds  to  his  am- 
bition cloudwards,  amply  sufficient 
as  an  exercise ;  whilst  the  range  of 
view  to  be  gained  by  an  ascent  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet — 
and  many  of  the  Mentone  bills  are 
of  this  height — ^will  be  reward  in- 
deed. He  will  enjoy  a  prospect 
grander  in  every  way  than  that 
much- prized  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  Cannes  Califomie,  or  from 
the  Nice  heights  behind  Cimies. 
A  background  of  Maritime  Alps, 
with  hill  and  mountain  in  every 
shape  and  form,  and  a  view  east 
and  west  of  fifty  miles  of  the  Ri- 
viera, set  off  by  a  deep-blue  band 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
Corsica  can  be  seen  rising  high 
out  of  the  sea  seventy  miles  off, 
give  a  picture  which  one  cannot 
readily  forget,  especially  if  he  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  lacky 
in  his  sunlight  effects. 
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Those  weaker  vessels,  male  and 
female,  who  cannot  achieve  these 
things  may  yet  insure  on  mule  or 
in  carriage  an  intense  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  the  place.  They 
•can  drive  on  the  flat  road,  through 
orange-groves  and  olive-gardens, 
to  the  Cape  of  St.  Martin,  the 
western  horn  of  the  bay  ;  they  can 
drive  along  and  through  the  eastern 
promenade,  and  for  as  long  as  they 
please  along  the  Corniche  road, 
across  the  Grorge  of  St.  Louis, 
with  its  picturesque  bridge  and 
pathetic  legend.  They  can  by  the 
permission  of  Dr.  Bennett  visit  the 
curious  and  highly-interesting  gar- 
den in  which  that  eminent  physician 
has  gathered  specimens  of  every 
flower  and  every  shrub  that  will 
grow  in  the  genuJ  air  of  the  place. 
If  of  a  romantic  turn,  they  can  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  many  a  place 
of  which  troubadours  have  sung; 
and  they  can  recall  upon  the  spot, 
with  all  the  natural  accessories  to 
help  them,  many  a  scene  of  Moslem 
valour  and  Christian  heroism.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome's  'Tale  of  the 
Riviera'  will  assist  them  mightily 
therein,  and  will  repay  their  atten- 
tion besides. 

Having  done  these  things,  how- 
ever— having  taken  in  the  sights 
that  are  to  be  seen,  the  views  that 
are  to  be  viewed — the  truth  of  the 
Frenchman's  remark  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention.  One  grows 
listless,  then  bored,  then  wearied 
of  the  daily  round  of  sameness 
which  Mentone  presents  for  one's 
recreation,  and  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  relief  combined  with  conscious- 
ness of  a  base  ingratitude  that  bne 
gathers  up  one's  traps,  and,  bidding 
adieu  to  this  latest  acquisition  of 
France,  sets  his  face  towards 
Savona. 

If  he  have  time  and  money  to 
spare,  or  even  if  he  have  not,  the 
traveller  will  hardly  fail,  if  he  has 
a  soul  for  scenery,  to  travel  east- 
ward from  Mentone  by  the  Cor- 


niche road,  that  great  route  which 
!N'apoleon  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
hillside,  and  which  has  outlived 
his  Ligurian  Eepublic,  and  tho^e 
political  transformations  of  his 
that  drove  the  descendant  of  the 
Green  Elnight  of  Savoy  from  his 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  to  his  island 
of  Sardinia. 

Whether  he  goes  by  the  road  op 
by  the  iron  way  he  will  be  stopped 
at  Yentimiglia.  Yentimiglia  is  the 
frontier  Italian  town  since  Gari- 
baldi's birthplace  and  the  district 
in  which  it  lies  were  sold  to  France, 
and  the  Italian  boundary  was  re- 
moved from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Var.  At  Ventimiglia  he  will  have 
the  usual  custom-house  inspection, 
and  according  as  he  manifests  the 
extent  of  his  property  in  lire  he 
will  be  detained  longer  or  shorter 
by  the  guardians  of  the  royal 
Italian  revenue.  He  will  do  well 
to  resist  the  Englishman's  tempta- 
tion to  use  strong  words  or  fierce 
looks  on  the  occasion.  These  are 
indications  a  priori  of  the  non- 
forthcomingness  of  lire,  and  this 
element  in  the  question  of  inspec- 
tion being  eliminated,  bluster  will 
but  recoil  on  the  blusterer's  head. 
In  such  case  the  Italian  dignity, 
believing  that  it  will  get  nothing 
on  which  to  support  itself,  can  be 
very  stiff  indeed  and  occasion  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Verhum 
sapienti.  Travellers  will  apply  it 
or  not,  according  to  their  opinion 
of  the  morality  or  otherwise  of 
doing  so. 

Having  passed  the  custom-house, 
another  three  miles'  run  brings  one 
to  Bordighera,  where  two  capital 
hotels  represent  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  growing  rapidly  into  a  plea- 
sant winter  resort.  AH  kinds  of 
flattering  things  are  said  by  the 
learned  about  the  climate,  its  suit- 
ability to  the  tender-lunged,  and 
its  restorative  power  on  rickety 
bronchial  tubes ;  but  it  is  probably 
necessary  to  belong  to  the  strictly 
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invalid  class  in  order  to  have  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  without  sa- 
tiety this  kind  provision  of  Nature. 
The  traveller  in  ordinary  health 
who  stays  at  Bordighera,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  or  to  the 
still  better  H6tel  de  Bordighera — 
where  he  will  learn  the  opinion  of 
the  natives  on  the  value  of  Italian 
currency  by  means  of  a  conspicuous 
announcement,  '  Che  i  conti  si  pa- 
gono  in  oro' — will  sally  forth  to 
view  the  place.  He  will  discover 
first  that  Bordighera  is  not  at  Bor- 
dighera, as  the  railway  reckons  it, 
but  at  some  distance  off  on  the  top 
of  a  hill;  and  that  a  straggliog 
modem  set  of  houses,  which  vainly 
tiy  to  aggregate  themselves  into  a 
town,  comprise  what  Americans 
would  term  the  location.  Bordi- 
ghera itself  is  an  old  town,  built 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders  on  a  hill,  away  from  the 
^ore,  and  to  that  extent  protected, 
or  at  least  placed  at  an  advantage 
in  respect  of  the  visits  of  piratical 
visitors,  Turkish,  Christian,  or 
both,  who  were  over  fond  of  look- 
ing in  at  ports  of  call,  where  they 
were  absolutely  unwelcome.  All 
the  way  between  Genoa  and  Toulon 
one  sees  perched  up  towns  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  some  of  them  singu- 
larly high,  even  so  as  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  fetch  water  from 
below.  They  have  generally  a 
castle,  or  a  castellated  monastery, 
dominating  the  hill-top  itself,  the 
place  where  provisions  and  weapons 
were  stored  as  the  defence  against 
assault  or  siege. 

Old  Bordighera  is  such  a  town; 
notso  picturesque  asYence-Cagnes, 
near  Antibes,  nor  as  Koccabruna, 
nor  Eza,  near  Monaco,  but  still  re- 
markable, and  a  fair  type — even  in 
the  matter  of  smells— of  what  such 
a  medifeval  town  can  be. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands,  one  is  rewarded 
for  his  labour  by  the  view  pre- 


sented ;  but  he  is  seized  also  with 
that  longing  desire  to  get  away 
which  possessed  Robinson  Crusoe 
what  time  he  ascended  his  moun- 
tain, and  saw  in  the  strange  ship  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  induce- 
ments to  linger  in  the  old  town  are 
few,  and  the  new  town  is  not  yet 
formed.  Under  these  drcum- 
stances  the  traveller  returns  thank- 
fully to  his  inn  on  the  Plage,  and 
unless  under  a  vow  or  in  the  active 
discharge  of  penance,  hastens  to 
^  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.* 

San  Eemo  may  hold  him  for  a 
time,  with  its  Italian  decorated 
house-fronts,  its  bright  gardens,  its 
soft  air,  its  picturesque  situation, 
and  its  thoroughly  English  society. 
Here,  rather  than  at  Bordighera, 
will  he  seek  to  perform  any  vow 
which  may  be  on  him  to  spend 
time  between  Mentone  and  Genoa. 
Here  he  will  lose  something  of  his 
restlessness ;  here  he  will  see  the 
beginnings  of  what  will  develop 
into  one  of  the  best  and  most 
health-giving  winter  resorts  of  the 
lung-stricken.  From  all  parts 
people  are  coming  more  and  more 
each  winter  to  San  Eemo  ;  and  if 
the  municipality  will  only  look  to 
their  drains  in  time,  and  insist  on 
each  new  villa  or  house  being 
decently  constructed  in  this  respect, 
they  have  the  future  making  of  the 
place  in  their  own  hands. 

Between  San  Kemo  and  Genoa 
no  winter  resorts  stand,  though,  to 
use  a  Johnsonism,  there  is  a 
*  potentiality'  of  them  in  several 
favoured  spots.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  the  established  resorts 
between  Hy^res  and  San  Kemo  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  people  mulcted  of  dividends, — 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  Peruvian, — 
and  therefore  unable  for  some 
years  to  come  to  indulge  their  fancy 
for  winters  abroad  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  fashionable. 

Thus  much,  in  the  present  num- 
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ber  at  sU  eyente,  of  some  Wmter 
Besort£  of  Loodoo  Society.  I'll! 
next  month  we  shall  be  content  te 
remain  in  oar  excellent  qouters  at 
the  Grande  Albergo  in  Genoa,  en- 
joying daily,  as  one  can  enjoy  in 
that  fine  old  city,  Bights,  Bcenes, 
associations,  and  memories  which 
belong  to  all  history  and  all  time. 
luralidB  cannot  like  the  place,  for 
its  climate  is  as  changefol  as  a 
Toang  man's  fancy ;  and  ite  streets 
are  so  steep  and  capricions  withal, 
in  their  ascents  and  descents,  as  to 
be  only  suited  to  the  Genoese  folk, 
whose  stnrdiness  has  become  pro- 
verbial. But  for  those  who  are 
free  to  suit  their  own  pleasure 
Genoa  is  a  delightful  place,  full  of 
many  int«re8t8.  If  the  aspect  of 
the  modems  offends  one,  he  is  at 


no  loss  for  companions.  Was  not 
Genoa  the  home  of  the  Qrimaldi, 
of  the  Spinole,  and  the  Balbil 
Were  not  the  Doria  among  its 

admirals  ?  was  not  Cristoforo  Co- 
lombo its  citizen  7  There  is  no  lack 
in  Genoa  of  good  quarters,  good 
music,  good  pictures,  Gne  churches, 
fine  streets,  splendid  palaces,  and 
good  company. 

With  these  the  present  writer 
will  content  himself — as  any  one 
indeed  may  —  till  next  month. 
Ihen  he  will  set  off,  with  as  many 
as  like  to  accompany  him — in  these 
pages,  and  in  a  purely  imaginary 
steamer,  for  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best,  though  of  late  years  dis- 
regarded, winter  residences — the 
fortress  island  of  Malta. 

FRANCIS  DAVEKANT. 
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'The  only  girl  I  ever  loved.'  Ancient  Remark, 


The  temple  at  the  little  village  of 
Meguro,  outside  the  town  of  Yedo, 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  last  scene 
of  a  highly  instractive  and  senti- 
mental story.  The  name  of  Meguro 
means  *  black  eyes ;'  but  whether 
it  obtained  that  appellation  from 
the  pugilistic  habits  of  its  people 
or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  As 
France  has  her  grave  of  Abelard 
and  H^loise  for  young  people  suf- 
fering from  hopeless  attachments, 
as  England  has  her  ballad  of  the 
forsaken  maid  of  Woodstock  town, 
and  Scotland  its  *Auld  Kobin 
Gray/  so  Japan  has  its  magic  love- 
story  of  Kamarasaki  and  Gom- 
pachi.  On  my  visit  to  the  place, 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  gay  young 
Japanese,  in  the  employment  of 
the. British  Minister,  who  spoke 
most  excellent  English,  and  dur- 
ing the  drive  he  told  me  that  this 
was  how  it  all  happened. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Japan 
was*  Japan,  three  hundred  years 
before  the  obtrusive  foreign  devil 
had  come,  buying  up  all  the  old 
cloisonjiS,  and  making  bad  xaihrajs 
and  building  inferior  0toamboAts 
for  the  government  at  extortionate 
rates ;  when  gentl^nten  wocq  two 
swords  sticking  out  of  their  belts, 
and  the  Mikado  was  a  man  often 
heard  of,  but  seldom  seen, — ^there 
lived  in  an  inland  town  a  young 
man  called  Gompachi.  He  was 
a  fine-grown  young  man,  who  had 
done  credit  to  his  seven  or  eight 
bowlfuls  of  rice  and  high  fish  per 
diem;  and  except  a  slight  par- 
tiality for  sakki  and  knocking-in 
late  at  nights,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  story  commences,  his  parents 
must  have  had  every  reason  to  be 


proud  of  him.  But  even  as  Bob  the 
Grinder  met  with  his  fate  through 
his  fondness  for  singing- birds,  so 
were  dogs  the  rocks  on  which 
Gompachi's  bark  was  destined  to 
come  to  grief.  Dogs  of  all  kinds 
he  loved,  but  of  fighting- dogs  it 
was  that  he  considered  himself 
especially  a  connoisseur.  Where 
he  found  them  in  Japan  I  can't 
imagine ;  for  a  more  pusillanimous 
lot,  more  addicted  to  vanishing 
round  comers  as  you  approach, 
and  valiantly  barking  from  the 
tops  of  roofs  and  other  similar 
points  of  vantage  as  you  retire,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  out  of 
Egypt.  However,  he  either  bred, 
or  found,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
stole  a  dog  which  was  able  and 
willing  to  tackle  any  canine  bro- 
ther to  whom  he  might  be  opposed ; 
and  Gompachi,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, began  to  wear  coats  of  a  noisy 
pattern  and  '  obies'  of  a  preposte- 
rous length ;  and  other  young  men 
and  their  dogs  got  up  and  slid 
when  he  and  his  tyke  were  abroad ; 
and  he  accumulated,  by  backing 
his  animal,  as  many  brass  tempos 
as  would  fill  a  portmanteau — a 
coUecidon  amounting  in  value  to 
two  dollars,  or,  if  brass  happened 
to  be  up,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
But  one  day  another  well-grown 
young  man  osme  into  the  town, 
and  he  also  had  a  dog,  and  was 
willing  to  make  a  match  of  it ;  and 
so  the  appointed  day  came,  Gom- 
pachi on  the  ground,  leading  his 
champion,  and  swaggering  and  rat- 
tling the  tempos  in  his  pocket,  and 
offering  odds  on  his  favourite,  as 
was  his  wont  to  do.  His  opponent 
was  also  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
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mind,  and  so  the  bets  were  made 
and  the  fight  commenced.  The 
battle  was  so  equal  and  sanguinaiy 
that  at  length  both  dogs  lay  dead 
upon  the  groand ;  but  before  giv- 
ing his  final  kick,  very  much  to 
the  appreciation  of  all  the  cats  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Gompachi's 
dog  had  chawed  off  more  than  an 
inch  of  his  opponent's  tail,  and  on 
this  ground  his  master  claimed 
both  the  victory  and  the  bets. 
The  new-comer — who,  if  he  had 
lived,  ihight  evidently  have  be- 
come a  Japanese  Gladstone — re- 
fused to  pay,  but  declared  himself 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration, and  even  hinted  that  two 
other  courses  were  open  for  set- 
tling the  dispute.  Grompachi,  how- 
ever, would  have  none  of  it. 

'  Stump  up,  or  I  shall  make  you !' 
was  all  he  said. 

'  Make  your  mongrel  disgorge 
that  inch  and  a  haK  of  my  dog's 
tail !'  said  the  other. 

Words  like  these  in  Japan  can 
only  have  one  ending.  It  was  out 
swords  and  cut  three  times,  before 
you  could  say  *  knife.'  Gompachi 
was  one  too  many  for  the  stranger, 
who  soon  made  a  third  corpse 
upon  the  ground.  Then  Gom- 
pachi wiped  his  bloody  sword  upon 
the  paper  handkerchief  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  took  from  his  pocket 
aU  the  small  change  he  could 
findj  after  which  he  said  he  felt 
rather  delicate  in  the  chest,  and 
thought  a  little  sea-  air  and  change 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  for 
him.  And  though  for  months 
afterwards  the  police  kept  assert- 
ing that  they  had  received  '  im- 
portant information'  as  to  his 
whereabouts,  they  always  failed 
to  produce  his  person  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

Gompachi  walked  away  among 
the  hills,  till  at  last  he  met  with 
some  gentlemen  who  earned  their 
living  by  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
npon  travellers  on  the  Mikado's 


highways ;  and  as  he  began  to 
have  cravings  for  two  or  thiee  of 
his  usual  wash-basinfuls  of  rice, 
he  gladly  accepted  their  invitation 
to  spend  the  night  in  their  country 
house,  which  at  that  time  consist- 
ed of  a  vast  inaccessible  cave ;  and 
thus  having  fimshed  his  imita- 
tion of  Kob  the  Grinder,  he  com- 
menced a  career  on  the  model  of 
that  immoral  young  Spanish  gen- 
tleman, Gil  Bias.  The  robbers 
had  of  course  heard  his  tempos 
rattling  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
noted  with  envious  eyes  the  silver 
hilt  of  the  sword  which  had  cut 
short  the  possibly  political  career 
of  his  late  antagonist.  But,  as 
I  have  before  said,  he  was  a 
well-grown  young  man,  and  they 
thought  they  might  as  well  put  off 
the  charitable  task  of  relieving  him 
of  these  articles  until  such  time  as 
he  should  be  sound  asleep.  So  they 
brought  out  the  rice  and  the  fish 
and  the  usual  impossible  pickles 
and  sakki,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
convivial  evening  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  feel  muddled,  till  Gom- 
pachi arose,  yawning  mightily,  and 
announcing  his  intention  of  placing 
his  neck  on  the  wooden  dumb-bell 
which  serves  these  people  for  a 
pillow,  he  went  to  sleep.  He  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  not  by  a  pain  in  his  neck  or 
elsewhere,  but  by  the  apparition 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  fifteen 
summers.  Writers  of  novels  and 
love- tales  always  say  'summers.' 
Gompachi  noticed,  when  the  sakki 
was  out  of  his  eyes,  that  she  had 
a  pair  of  the  loveliest  sparklingest 
black  ones  he  had  ever  seen  peep- 
ing over  a  fashionable  fan ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  long  dark  hair,  the  neat- 
est little  sandals  in  the  world,  and 
a  panier  as  big  as  a  haystack«  He 
began  to  hope  that  his  queue  was 
sticking  properly  forward  down 
the  middle  of  his  head  like  a  sign- 
post, as  the  queues  of  Japanese 
exquisites  should  always  do ;  and 
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him  thus  thinking,  a  voice  like 
lippling  water  told  of  his  danger. 

'  And  if  you  please/  she  said, 
'they're  sharpening  their  swords 
in  the  hack  cave  at  this  moment, 
sir;  and  if  you're  not  a  higgerfool 
than  you  look,  you'll  get  out  of 
this  place  a  great  deal  quicker 
than  ever  you  came  in,  without 
so  much  as  waiting  to  say  "  Woki- 
hi-arrigato-ki-si-on-ara,"  which  is, 
heing  interpreted,  '*  Much  ohliged 
to  you  for  your  information,  and 
good-night,  my  dear  !" ' 

But  then,  with  that  want  of  con- 
sistency which  makes  her  sex  the 
ducks  they  are — except  w  hen  argu- 
ing— she  proceeded  to  inform  him 
that  she  herself  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  old  gentleman  in 
Kigoto,  who  had  made  his  money 
in  the  city,  and  that  a  few  days 
hefore,  when  out  for  a  moonlight 
ramhle,  she.  had  been  stolen  by 
these  robbers,  who  were  making 
her  cook  and  do  for  them  all  kind 
of  horrid  work,  which  was  spoiling 
her  hands  and  her  figure  ever  so, 
and  made  her  miserable,  let  alone 
there  not  being  a  bit  of  polished 
metal  in  the  place  to  do  her  hair 
by.' 

I  will  say  this  much  for  Gom- 
pachi,  that  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
fellow  to  go  sneaking  off  and 
leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  his  next 
imitation  was  the  only  good  one 
I  can  record  of  him.  He  whipped 
out  his  sword  and  posted  himself 
behind  the  door,  thereby  ending 
his  role  of  Gil  Bias,  and  adopting 
that  of  Mr.  R  Swiveller  when 
he  aroused  the  single  lodger  of 
Bevifl  Marks.  And  as  the  first 
robber  put  his  head  in,  he  was 
down  upon  it  like  a  guillotine, 
and  repeated  himself  like  a  re- 
curring decimal  as  each  successive 
robber  came  to  look  after  his 
comrades,  until  he  had  polished 
ofif  the  entire  dozen.  Then  pos- 
sessing himself  of  such  portable 
articles  as  took  his  fancy  he  made 


the  best  of  his   way  to  Kigoto 
with    the    black-eyed    moosmie, 
whose  name  I  need  scarcely  in- 
form my  intelligent  readers  was 
Kamarafiaki.    Kigotean  Belgravia 
made  great  rejoicings  at  the  return 
of  the  missing    damsel,   though 
Mrs.    Grundy,    of    course,    had 
something  to  say  about  it,  with 
unpleasant   allusions  to  wonder- 
ful coincidences,  the  marines,  &c. 
But  her  old  father,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  in  Corean  loans,  and 
by   floating    companies    for  the 
opening  of  mines  and  other  use- 
ful purposes,  came  out  liberally, 
and  offered  Gompachi  five  hun- 
dred golden  yen,  and,  what  should 
have  been  of  far  greater  value  to 
him,  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Ka- 
marasaki  herself,   who  was  now 
madly  in  love  with  her  preserver. 
Gompachi  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  five  hundred  yen, 
but  as  to  the  matrimonial  side  of 
the  biisiness  he  was  not  so  clear. 
He    was  not   indifferent  to  the 
lady's  charms,  but  at  any  rate  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  have  a 
look  round    the  town    of  Yedo 
before  his  wings  were  clipped.     I 
much    fear  theit  his    mind  was 
again    running   on  fighting-dogs 
and  book-making  and  loud  suits. 
He  therefore  dissembled,  as  vil- 
lains in  love-stories  invariably  do, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  happiness  in 
store  for  him;    but  that  first  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to    Yedo    to  transact    some 
highly  important  business.     Her 
father,  being  a  business  man,  rather 
liked  this,  and  thought  it  augured 
well  for  the  future.    So  Gompachi 
bade  adieu  to  the   sweet   little 
Kamarasaki  (the  brute !),  and  told 
her  in  a  fake  flirting  kernoodling 
kind  of  way  not  to  forget  him, 
and  that  when  the  calls  of  the 
great  commercial  world  ceased  to 
press  upon  his  anxious  mind,  he 
would  return  and  make  her  Mis. 
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Grompacliiy  and  never  dine  at  his 
club,  or  have  bachelor  friends  to 
dinner,  or  smoke  in  the  dining- 
room.  Then  he  left  for  Yedo  with 
a  gay  heart  and  a  large  umbrella, 
thinking  how  much  prettier  gold 
yen  rattle  in  your  pocket,  as  you 
walk,  than  brass  tempos;  and  the 
poor  little  girl  remained  behind,  to 
pour  salt  tears  from  those  bright 
eyes  into  the  gold-fish  pond  in  the 
back-yard,  and  hold  private  re- 
hearsals of  imaginary  conversa- 
tions she  would  have  with  him 
when  he  returned,  to  no  better 
audience  than  the  sacred  old 
family  tortoise. 

Gompachi  was  not  destined  to 
reach  Yedo  without  further  adven- 
tures. That  habit  of  his  of  always 
rattling  his  money  in  his  pocket 
waa,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  vulgar; 
and  it  would  have  been  much  bet^ 
ter  if  the  old  city  gent  had  given 
him  a  crossed  cheque  payable  to 
order,  and,  best  of  all,  if  he  had 
kept  it  for  himself  or  his  daughter. 
Gompachi  was  still  a  few  miles 
from  the  town  when  it  was  getting 
dusk  one  day ;  and  though  the 
drowsy  tinkling  of  his  gold  yen 
might  have  lulled  the  distant  folds 
had  there  been  any — there  are 
no  sheep  in  Japan — it  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  six  highway- 
men, who  were  looking  out  for 
work,  and  fell  upon  him  tooth 
and  nail.  Gompachi,  it  has  been, 
I  think,  conclusively  proved,  was 
no  coward,  and  he  had  the  heads 
of  three  of  them  on  the  ground  in 
a  twinkling ;  but  the  remainder 
pressed  on  him  hard  and  had 
almost  overpowered  him,  when 
the  arrival  of  an  eighth  person  on 
the  scene  caused  them  to  regard 
flight  as  an  eligible  move.  His 
rescuer  turned  out  to  be  possessed 
of  the  name  of  Chobei,  a  wards- 
man  of  Yedo ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  not  of  the  Samurai,  or  mili- 
tary class,  who  were  composed  of 
swashbucklers  like  our  hero,  but 


he  was  an  honest  burgher,  taking 
part  in  city  affairs,  such  as  sewers 
and  water,  and  was  altogether  a 
stout,  simple-hearted,  honest  old 
fellow,  with  more  good-nature  than 
sense  about  him,  as  the  sequel  will 
fully  show.  A  man  has  always  a 
drawing  to  another  whom  he  has 
rescued  from  imminent  danger. 
Chobei  took  Gompachi  home  with 
him  to  Yedo,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion that  he  begged  he  would  con- 
tinue his  guest  as  long  as  he  should 
remain  in  the  city. 

Gompachi  now  commenced  the 
diligent  prosecution  of  the  im- 
portant busiuess  which  had  so 
unavoidably  brought  him  to  Yedo. 
He  went  in  for  a  regular  new  fit- 
out  of  the  old  kind  of  suits — large 
stripes  and  squares,  with  a  green 
dragon  across  the  chest  and  a  pack 
of  hounds  down  his  back.  He 
also  bought  himself  several  pairs 
of  lacquered  clogs,  together  with 
red  umbrellas,  and  *  obies'  of  an 
even  more  preposterous  length 
than  of  yore.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  set  up  a  pri- 
vate 'juirikisha,'  had  that  very 
handy  vehicle  been  invented  at 
this  epoch;  as  it  was,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  a 
gorgeous  '  norima,*  or  sedan-chair, 
like  a  meat-safe,  which  soon  be- 
came well  known  at  all  the  local 
race-meetings,  matches,  and  dog- 
fights ;  and  youths  in  Yedo  of  a 
sporting  turn  began  to  know  that 
they  could  always  get  the  market 
odds  from  Gompachi,  and  that  he 
was  generally  good  for  a  quart  of 
sakki,  and  any  number  of  shovel- 
fuls of  rice,  if  they  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  him  after  ten  o'clock 
P.M.  How  the  respectable  old 
Chobei  could  have  stood  this  way 
of  going  on  I  can't  imagine ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  endured  it 
without  a  murmur,  like  a  regular 
old  Eli  His  whole  conduct  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  soft-hearted 
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old  fool,  and  he  swallowed  all 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more  at  the 
back,  like  a  boa-constrictor ;  for 
Gompachi  was  always  knocking- 
in  late,  and  must  have  been  heard 
nightly  by  Chobei  offering  inarti- 
culate invitations  to  the  police  to 
assist  him  in  putting  his  latch- 
key to  any  practical  iise,  and  was 
found  deep  in  stertorous  slum- 
bers at  six  in  the  morning  in  his 
dirty  clogs  upon  the  nice  clean 
matting,  which  is  the  very  depth 
of  bad  manners  in  Japan.  He 
was  also  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  theatres,  and  was  to  be  found 
in  the  greenrooms,  chucking  the 
actresses  under  the  chin,  and  call- 
ing them  by  their  Christian,  or 
rather  their  Pagan,  names,  and  ac- 
companying them  home  to  the 
Yoshiwara  after  the  opera  was 
over,  and  standing  suppers  regard- 
less of  expense.  Now  the  Yoshi- 
wara is  a  place  where  no  good 
well-brought-up  young  Japanese 
gentleman  is  ever  heard  of,  or 
seen.  And  so  matters  went  on, 
and  Gompachi,  from  being  a  mere 
second-class  country  dandy,  be- 
came a  buck  of  the  first  water. 
He  associated  with  young  men 
whom  one  Vance,  by  an  admiring 
country  called  '  the  Great,'  has  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  *  Rol- 
licking Eams,*  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  was  now  a  sort  of  Japanese 
*  Corinthian  Tom.' 

About  this  time  it  was  rumoured 
among  the  fashionable  Yedoeans 
that  a  most  lovely  and  accom- 
plished actress  had  come  to  the 
Yoshiwara,  and  would  act  the 
following  week  at  the  Yedoean 
Covent  Garden  of  the  period,  it 
being  positively  her  first  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage.  And  nume- 
rous bets  having  been  given  and 
taken  as  to  the  colour  of  her  eyes 
and  hair,  Gompachi,  who,  you 
may  have  observed,  never  allowed 
shyness  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
business  or  pleasure,  thought  he 


would  look  round  on  the  sly  and 
see  her  previous  to  taking  a  few 
bets  on  the  subject ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  called  one  afternoon  and 
sent  up  his  card,  a  flimsy  piece  of 
paper  the  size  of  a  handkerchief, 
with  his  name  printed  in  the 
centre,  like  the  wards  of  a  beer- 
cellar  key.  As  he  stood  near  the 
door,  with  his  red  umbrella  in  full 
bloom  to  shelter  him  from  a  pos- 
sible dose  of  cold  water  which  he 
fully  expected  would  be  sent  him 
as  a  present  from  the  top-story 
window,  he  was,  greatly  to  his  sur* 
prise,  immediately  admitted,  and, 
before  he  knew  where  he  was,  the 
whitest  arms  in  all  Japan  were 
round  his  neck,  the  prettiest  face 
was  buried  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
brightest  blackest  eyes  in  the 
world  were  pouring  salt  tears  of 
joy  all  over  the  green  dragon 
and  loud  stripes  that  decorated 
his  manly  chest  Need  I  ex- 
plain that  the  owner  of  all  these 
incomparable  charms  was  none 
other  than  the  foolish  darling 
little  loving  peerless  Kamarasaki  ? 
Yes,  she  it  was  who  now  sat 
with  her  small  white  hand  in  the 
great  splodgy  paw  of  this  vulgar 
unfaithful  brute,  who  had  never 
so  much  as  given  a  thought  for 
months  and  months  to  the  pearl 
which  had  been  placed  so  gratui- 
tously beneath  his  feet.  Little  by 
little  her  story  came  out.  She 
had  nearly  filled  up  the  gold-fish 
pond  with  her  tears,  and  had 
talked  the  sacred  old  family  tor- 
toise into  his  grave  a  thousand 
years  or  so  before  his  time.  Then 
she  had  noticed  a  change  steal 
over  the  temper  of  her  father. 
From  being  an  easy-going  plea- 
sant old  papa  he  had  become  each 
week  more  scruffy  and  aggra- 
vating, till  one  day  he  came  home 
early,  and  sending  his  best  cloge 
crashing  through  the  paper  win- 
dow, he  had  calmly  announced 
that  the  little  game  in  the  city 
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-was  all  up.  The  Corean  loan  had 
heen  repudiated,  and  he  had  held 
on  too  long  in  the  bubble  com- 
panies, and  was  hoist  with  his  own 
petard.  To  extricate  himself  from 
these  difficulties,  he  had  imported 
a  caigo  of  Chinese  nutmegs,  which 
unfortunately  for  him  had  all 
turned  out  to  be  wooden  ones. 
In  a  word,  he  was  completely  ruin- 
ed, and  could  not  pay  three  tempos 
in  the  yen ;  and  at  last  things 
turned  out  so  bad  that  his  daugh- 
ter, dear  little  Kamarasaki,  had 
been  obliged  to  come  to  Yedo  and 
take  a  theatrical  engagement  to 
keep  the  family  from  starvation. 

Gompachi,  being  one  of  those 
plausible  fellows  who  could  have 
talked  the  pigtail  off  a  Chinaman, 
soon  made  it  all  square  with  poor 
little  Kamarasaki,  who  had  finish- 
ed by  mildly  reproaching  him,  as 
well  she  might,  for  his  cruelty  and 
neglect.  Whether  any  money  was 
ever  remitted  to  the  old  city  gent,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  if  so,  I  much 
fear  it  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  little  moosmie.  Gompachi 
swore  all  kinds  of  perjuries ;  and 
she,  poor  thing,  soon  got  quite  be- 
wildered with  the  gaiety  of  town 
life  to  which  he  introduced  her. 
What  chance  had  she  to  escape 
from  the  toils  of  this  young  swag- 
gerer, who  could  look  and  say  such 
winning  loving  things  if  he  chose) 
So  for  some  weeks  they  had  a  tre- 
mendous time  of  it,  feeding  the 
fish  in  the  moat  around  the  Shiro, 
or  Tycoon's  castle,  and  seeing  all 
the  races  and  wrestling  and  fine 
sights  of  the  Asakusa,  and  having 
the  height  of  fine  living  at  the  best 
tea-houses,  till  the  wherewithal 
was  all  gone,  and  Gompachi  could 
no  longer  go  jingling  his  money  as 
he  walked,  according  to  his  wont. 

As  the  obi  and  lacquered-clog 
makers  began  to  call  pretty  often 
in  the  mornings  about  this  time, 
leaving  souvenirs  of  their  visits  in 
the  shape  of  summonses,  it  became 


clear  that  money  must  be  had  from 
somewhere.  Old  Chobei  had  been 
squeezed  quite  dry,  and  as  it  never 
at  any  period  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  entered  into  the  brain  of 
this  young  man  to  work,  "Gom- 
pachi now  commenced  his  last 
and  most  celebrated  impersona- 
tion of  well-known  characters,  and 
this  time  chose  Mr.  Turpin  as 
his  model.  He  took  long  soli- 
tary walks  in  the  country,  and 
knocked  on  the  head  corpulent 
old  farmers  returning  from  market, 
living  faster  and  more  furiously 
than  ever ;  and  Kamarasaki  in  her 
innocence  thought  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  the  money  was  the  fruit 
of  legitimate  business.  But,  to 
draw  my  story,  to  a  close,  this  kind 
of  thing  could  not  last  for  ever. 
The  tenth  farmer  proved  too  much 
for  Gompachi,  and  being  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  he  shortly 
found  himself  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  long  before — viz.  on 
the  execution-ground  above  the 
temple  of  Asakusa  j  and  soon  after 
his  head  and  body,  in  two  separate 
pieces,  adorned  the  highest  gibbet 
in  that  place  of  skulls.  The  soft- 
hearted old  Chobei,  instead  of 
saying  that  he  had  long  foreseen 
it,  and  that  it  served  him  right, 
went,  like  an  old  imbecile,  and 
bribed  the  Japanese  authorities — 
with  the  same  ease  with  which,  if 
alive,  he  could  bribe  them  in  the 
present  day — to  let  him  have  the 
body  of  this  'victim  to  circum- 
stances ;'  a  proceeding  which  all 
pious  people  with  the  odour  of  ex- 
clusive sanctity  very  strong,  who 
comfort  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  plenty  of  good  hot  brimstone 
for  every  one  except  the  chosen 
few  of  their  own  Little  Bethel, 
will  no  doubt  deeply  deplore.  He 
laid  the  body  in  a  grave  which  he 
dug  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  shrine  of 
Meguro,  and  went  back  sorrowing 
to  his  municipal  duties  and  clean 
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mats  j  and  the  tragic  tale  of  this 
well-grown  immoral  young  snob 
was  soon  noised  abroad  through- 
out the  city,  till  at  last  it  reached 
the  ear  of  Kamarasaki.  Then  she, 
poor  child,  arose  and  said  never  a 
word,  but  she  went  tripping  along 
on  her  little  clogs  from  out  the 
gaudy  Yoshiwara,  and  pattered 
away  along  the  stony  flags  which 
lead  to  the  temple  of  Asakusa, 
where  the  sacred  pigeons  dwell 
among  the  high  eaves,  and  lame 
men  offer  sandals  to  the  gods  ;  and 
far  beyond,  she  climbed  the  hill 
and  crept  along  under  the  shadows 
of  the  cryptomerias  that  flank  the 
path,  thinking  of  the  robbers'  cave 
where  he  had  fought  for  her  so 
well,  and  the  happy  days  spent 
with  him  in  her  father^s  house, 
and  of  the  loving  words  and  kisses 
with  which  he  had  stolen  her  heart 
and  made  her  life  so  happy ;  and 
never  letting  one  thought  cross 
her  despairing  breast  of  his  ne- 
glect, or  his  egregious  snobbish- 
ness, or  his  abominable  crimes,  till 
she  reached  the  place  where  her 
heart  lay  buried.  And  when  she 
got  to  the  grave,  she  flung  herself 
on  her  face  with  a  bitter  cry,  and 
drew  the  dagger  which  all  Japan- 
ese girls  keep  beneath  their  obies, 
and  know  so  well  how  to  use ;  and 
then,  flrst  kissing  the  new-piled 
sods,  she  plunged  the  dagger  into 
her  breast,  and  the  bright  black 
eyes  grew  dim  and  glassy  in  death. 
Then  old  Chobei  turned  up  again, 
like  an  amiable  undertaker,  and 
laid  them  side  by  side,  and  above 
them  he  put  a  large  stone,  which 
remains  unto  this  day,  to  mark 
their  resting-place.  And  all  the 
young  men  of  Yedo  ever  since 
who  have  sweethearts,  and  who 
have  found  that  the  settlements 
are  all  right,  and  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  money  reverting 
back  to  the  family  in  case  of 
their  wives  dying  without  issue, 
make  their  vows  here,  and  plight 


their  troth,  and  write  beautiful 
couplets,  like  those  you  find  in 
Mr.  Gunter's  crackers,  and  twist 
the  long  strips  of  paper  on  which 
they  are  written  among  the 
branches  which  overshadow  the 
tomb. 

Such  is  the  story  as  I  heard  it 
from  the  Japanese  young  gentle- 
man who  spoke  such  excellent 
English — a  story  which  every  boy 
and  girl  in  Japan  knows  by  heart ; 
and  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  old 
cracked  moss-grown  stone  one 
sunny  evening,  there  occurred  to 
me  the  following  thoughts  :  First, 
how  strange  it  is  that  so  many 
things  which  are  of  themselves 
innocent  and  harmless  should 
lure  us  to  our  ruin,  even  as  Kob 
the  Grinder  was  undone  by  sing- 
ing -  birds,  Grompachi  by  dogs, 
English  gentlemen  by  horses,  and 
little  Kamarasaki  by  her  natural 
affections  and  confiding  nature. 
Secondly,  how  little  difference 
there  is  between  human  nature 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  all 
this  took  place,  and  in  the  year  of 
grace  1876,  and  how  alike  it  is  in 
longitude  0  and  longitude  148 
east  of  Greenwich.  Thirdly,  that 
I  am  myself  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral Gompachis-— a  little  altered, 
certainly,  to  meet  modem  require- 
ments, but  essentially  the  same — 
who  are  probably  at  this  moment 
walking  about  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Pall-mall  and  Belgravia. 
Fourthly,  that  if  ever  I,  a  vagabond 
bachelor,  should  meet  with  an 
English  moosmie  possessing  the 
charms  and  faithfulness  of  Kama- 
rasaki, I  would  instantly  propose 
to  her,  and,  if  accepted,  try  to  be- 
have better  to  her  than  did  this 
gay  young  Japanese  swell.  And 
so,  lighting  a  contemplative  pipe, 
I  returned  to  Yedo  with,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  a  kind  thought  in 
my  heart  for  the  memory  of  the 
faithful  soft-hearted  old  Chobei. 

QEOROE  A.  HOLMB. 
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MICHAEL  STEOGOFF,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  COURIER, 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  HiTBB  GROSSES  THE  ROAD. 

Michael  Strogoff  might  at  last 
hope  that  the  road  to  Irkutsk  was 
clear.  He  had  distanced  the 
Tartars,  now  detained  at  Tomsk, 
and  when  the  Emir's  soldiers' 
should  arrive  at  Krasnoiarsk  they 
would  only  find  a  deserted  town. 
There  being  no  immediate  com- 
munication between  the  two 
banks  of  the  Yenisei,  a  delay  of 
some  days  would  be  caused  until 
a  bridge  of  boats  could  be  estab- 
lished, which  would  be  a  difficult 
matter. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  en- 
counter with  Ivan  Ogareff  at 
Omsk,  the  courier  of  the  Czar 
felt  less  uneasy,  and  began  to 
hope  that  no  fresh  obstacle  would 
arise  to  delay  his  progress. 

The  kibitka,  after  descending 
obliquely  towards  the  south-west 
for  fiifteen  versts,  found  and  con- 
tinued the  long  path  traced  across 
the  steppe. 

The  road  was  good,  for  the  part 
of  it  which  extends  between 
Krasnoiarsk  and  Irkutsk  is  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  whole 
journey;  fewer  jolts  for  travel- 
lers, lai-ge  trees  to  shade  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  3un,  some- 
times forests  of  pines  or  cedars 
covering  an  extent  of  a  hundred 
versts.  It  was  no  longer  the 
wide  steppe  with  limitless  horizon ; 
but  the  rich  country  was  empty. 
Everywhere  they  came  upon  de- 
serted villages.  The  Siberian 
peasantry  had  vanished.     It  was 
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a  desert,  but,  as  has  been  said,  a 
desert  by  order  of  the  Czar. 

The  weather  was  fine,  but  the 
air,  which  cooled  during  the  nighty 
took  some  time  to  get  warm  again. 
Indeed  it  was  now  near  September, 
and  in  this  high  region  the  days 
were  sensibly  shortening.  Autumn 
lasts  but  a  very  little  while, 
although  this  part  of  Siberian 
territory  is  not  situated  above  the 
fifty-fifth  parallel,  which  is  the 
same  as  Edinburgh  and  Copen- 
hagen. However,  winter  suc- 
ceeds summer  almost  unexpectedly. 
Those  winters  of  Asiatic  Russia 
may  be  said  to  be  precocious,  con- 
sidering that  during  them  the 
thermometer  falls  until  the  mer- 
cury is  frozen  nearly  42  degrees 
below  zero,  and  that  20  degrees 
below  zero  is  considered  a  sup- 
portable temperature. 

The  weather  favoured  our  tra- 
vellers. It  was  neither  stormy 
nor  rainy.  The  heat  was  mode- 
rate, the  nights  cooL  The  health 
of  Kadia  and  Michael  was  good, 
and  since  leaving  Tomsk  they 
had  gradually  recovered  from 
their  past  fatigues. 

As  to  Nicholas  Pigassof,  he  had 
never  been  better  in  his  life.  To 
him  this  journey  was  a  trip,  an 
agreeable  excursion  by  which  he 
employed  his  enforced  holiday. 

•Decidedly,'  said  he,  'this  is 
pleasanter  than  sitting  twelve 
hours  a  day,  perched  on  a  stool, 
working  the  manipulator !' 

Michael  had  managed  to  get 
Nicholas  to  make  his  horse  quicken 
his  pace.     To  obtain  this  result, 
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he  had  confided  to  Nicholas  that 
Kadia  and  he  were  on  their  way 
to  join  their  father,  exiled  at 
Irkutsk,  and  that  they  were  very 
anxious  to  get  there.  Certainly, 
it  would  not  do  to  over-work  the 
horse,  for  very  prohably  they 
would  not  he  able  to  exchange 
him  for  another;  hut  by  giving 
him  frequent  rests — every  fifteen 
versts,  for  instance — sixty  versts 
in  twenty-four  honis  could  easily 
be  accomplished.  Besides,  the 
animal  was  strong,  and  of  a  race 
calculated  to  endure  great  fatigue. 
He  was  in  no  want  of  rich  pas- 
turage along  the  road,  the  grass 
being  thick  and  abundant.  There- 
fore, it  was  possible  to  demand 
an  increase  of  work  from  him. 

Nicholas  gave  in  to  all  these 
reasons.  He  was  much  moved  at 
the  situation  of  these  two  young 
people  going  to  share  their 
father's  exile.  Nothing  had  ever 
appeared  so  touching  to  him. 
Then  with  what  a  smile  he  said 
to  Nadia, 

'Divine  goodness  !  what  joy 
will  Mr.  Korpanoff  feel,  when 
his  eyes  behold  you,  when  his 
arms  open  to  receive  you !  If  I 
go  to  Irkutsk — and  that  appears 
very  probable  now — ^will  you  per- 
mit me  to  be  present  at  that  in- 
terview !   You  will,  will  vou  not  1 

Then,  striking  his  forehead, 

*  But  I  forgot,  what  grief  too 
when  he  sees  that  his  poor  son  is 
blind  !  Ah,  everything  is  min- 
gled in  this  world  T 

However,  the  result  of  all  this 
was  that  the  kibitka  went  faster, 
and,  according  to  Michael's  calcu- 
lations, now  made  ten  to  twelve 
versts  an  hour. 

On  the  28th  of  August  our 
travellers  passed  the  town  of  Ba- 
laisk,  eighty  versts  from  Krasnoi- 
arsk,  and  on  the  29th  that  of 
Eibinsk,  forty  versts  from  Ba- 
laisk. 

The   next  day,  five-and-thirty 


versts  beyond  that,  they  arrived 
at  Kamsk,  a  larger  place,  watered 
by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
little  affluent  of  the  Yenisei,  which 
rises  in  the  Say anok  mountains.  It 
is  not  an  important  town,  its  wood- 
en houses  picturesquely  grouped 
round  a  square,  but  it  is  overlooked 
by  the  tall  steeple  of  its  cathedral, 
of  which  the  gilded  cross  glitters 
in  the  sun. 

Houses  empty,  church  deserted. 
Not  a  relay  to  be  found,  not  an 
inn  inhabited.  Not  a  horse  in 
the  stables.  Not  even  a  cat  or 
a  dog  in  the  place.  The  orders 
of  the  Muscovite  government  had 
been  executed  with  absolute  strict- 
ness. All  that  could  not  be  car- 
ried away  had  been  destroyed. 

On  leaving  Kamsk,  Michael 
told  Nadia  and  Nicholas  that 
they  would  only  find  one  small 
town  of  any  importance,  Nijni- 
Oudinsk,  between  tliat  and  Ir- 
kutsk. Nicholas  replied  that  he 
knew  there  was  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion in  that  town;  therefore  if 
Nijni-Oudinsk  was  abandoned  like 
Kamsk,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
seek  some  occupation  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  kibitka  could  ford,  with- 
out getting  any  damage,  the  Httle 
river  which  flows  across  the  road 
beyond  Kamsk.  Between  the 
Yenisei  and  one  of  its  great  tribu- 
taries, the  Angara,  which  waters 
Irkutsk,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  any  stoppage  caused 
by  a  river,  unless  it  was  the  Dinka. 
But  the  journey  would  not  be 
much  delayed  even  by  this. 

From  Kamsk  to  the  next  town 
was  a  long  stage,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  versts.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  regulation 
halts  were  observed,  *  without 
which,*  said  Nicholas,  *they  might 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  a 
just  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
horse.*  It  had  been  agreed  with 
the  brave  animal  tliat  ho  should 
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reabeYfiyfiiteeiiYenta;  and  when 
a  contiact  ia  made,  eveii  with  a9 
viimal,  justice  demands  that  the 
terma  of  it  should  be  kept. 

After  orossing  the  little  river 
Bihousa,  the  Idbitka  reached  Bi- 
riouainsk  on  the  mornrng  of  the 
itb  of  September. 

There,  very  fortunately,  for  Ni- 
cholas saw  that  his  provisions 
werebecoioing  exhausted,  hefound 
in  an  oven  a  dozen  'pogatchaa/ 
a  kind  of  cake  prepared  with 
sheep's  fat  and  a  large  supply  of 
plain  boiled  rice.  This  increase 
wae  very  opportune^  for  something 
would  soon  have  been  needed  to 
replace  the  koumyss  with  which 
the  kibitka  had  beeu  stored  at 
Sxasnoiarsk. 

After  a  halt,  the  journey  was 
continued  in  the  afternoon.  The 
distance  to  Irkutsk  was  not  now 
more  than  five  hundred  versts. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  the  Tartar 
vanguard. 

Michael  Strogoff  had  some 
grounds  for  hoping  that  his 
journey  would  not  be  ^gain  de- 
layed, and  that  La  eight  days,  or 
at  most  ten,  he  would  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grand'-Duke. 

On  leaving  Binousinsk  a  hare 
ran  across  the  road,  thirty  feet  in 
£Dont  of  the  kibitka. 

'  Ah !'  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

'What  is  the  matter,  friend?' 
asked  Michael  quickly,  like  a  blind 
man  whom  the  least  sound  ar 
rouses. 

'Did  you  not  see  .  .  .'  said 
Nicholas,  whose  bright  face  had 
become  suddenly  clouded.  Then 
he  added,  '  Ah,  no  !  you  could 
not  see,  and  it's  lucky  for  you, 
little  Mher  I' 

*  But  I  saw  nothing,' said  Nadia. 

'  So  much  the  better — so  much 
the  better!    Butl-^IsawI' 

'  What  was  it  then  ]'  aaked 
Michael. 

'  A  hare  crossing  our  road  I' 
answered  Nicholas. 


In  Bussia,  when  a  hare  crosses 
the  path  of  a  tmv^ller,  the  popular 
belief  is  that  it  is  the  sign  of  ap- 
proaching evil. 

Nicholas,  superstitious  like  the 
greater  number  of  Bussians,  had 
stopped  the  kibitka. 

Michael  understood  his  com- 
panion's hesitation,  although  he 
in  no  way  shared  his  creduUty  as 
to  hares  passing,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  reassure  him. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  fdend,' 
said  he. 

*  Nothing  for  you,  nor  for  her, 
I  know,  little  father,'  answered 
Nicholas ;  '  but  for  me.  It  is  my 
fate,'  he  continued. 

And  he  put  his  horse  in  motion 
again. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  fore- 
bodings the  day  passed  without 
any  accident. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
the  6th  of  September,  the  kibitka 
halted  in  the  village  of  Alsalevok, 
which  was  as  deserted  as  all  the 
surrounding  country. 

There,  on  a  doorstep,  Nadia 
found  two  of  those  strong-bladed 
knives  used  by  Siberian  himters. 
She  gave  one  to  Michael,  who  con- 
cealed it  among  his  clothes,  and 
kept  the  other  herself.  They  were 
now  not  more  than  seventy-five 
versts  from  N\jni-Oudinsk. 

Nicholas  had  not  recovered  his 
usual  spirits.  The  ill-omen  had 
affected  him  more  than  could  have 
be^n  believed,  and  he  who  for- 
merly was  never  half  an  hour 
without  speaking,  now  fell  into 
long  reveries  from  which  Nadia 
found  it  difficult  to  acouse  him. 
His  moody  state  may  be  accounted 
for  when  it  is  recollected  that  be 
was  a  man  belonging  to  those 
northern  races,  whose  supersti- 
tious ancestors  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  Hyperborean  my- 
thology. 

On  leaving  Ekaterinburg,  the 
Irkutsk  road  runs  almost  parallel 
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witli  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, but  from  Biriousinsk  it  pro- 
ceeds south-eaaty  so  as  to  slope 
across  the  hundredth  meridiui. 
It  takes  the  shortest  way  to  reach 
the  Siberian  capital  by  crossing 
the  Sayansk  mountains.  These 
mountains  are  themselves  but  part 
of  the  great  Altai  chain,  which  are 
visible  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred versts. 

The  kibitka  rolled  swiftly  along 
the  road.  Yes,  swiftly  !  Nicholas 
no  longer  thought  of  being  so 
careful  of  his  horse,  and  was  as 
anxious  to  arrive  at  his  journey's 
end  as  Michael  himself.  Not- 
withstanding his  fatalism,  and 
though  resigned,  he  would  not 
believe  himself  in  safety  until 
within  the  walls  of  Irkutsk.  Many 
Kussians  would  have  thought  as 
he  did,  and  more  than  one  would 
have  turned  his  horse  and  gone 
back  again,  after  a  hare  had 
crossed  his  path. 

However,  some  observations 
made  by  him,  the  justice  of  which 
was  proved  by  Nadia  transmit- 
ting them  to  Michael,  made  them 
fear  that  their  trials  were  not  over. 

Though  the  land  from  Kras- 
noiarsk  had  been  respected  in  its 
natural  productions,  its  forests 
now  bore  traces  of  fire  and  steel; 
the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  road 
iiad  been  devastated,  and  it  was 
•evident  that  some  lfiu:ge  body  of 
men  had  passed  that  way. 

Thirty  versts  before  Nijni-Ou- 

dinsk  the  indications  of  recent 

'devastation  could  not  be  mistaken, 

and  it  Was  impossible  to  attribute 

them  to  others  than  the  Tartars. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  only  that 
the  fields  were  trampled  by  horses' 
feet,  and  that  trees  were  cut  down, 
the  few  houses  scattered  along 
the  road  were  not  only  empty, 
some  had  been  partly  demolished, 
others  half  burnt  down.  The 
<marks  of  bullets  could  be  seen  on 
their  waUs. 


Michael's  anxiety  may  be  ima- 
gined. He  could  no  longer  doubt 
&at  a  party  of  Tartars  had  re- 
cently passed  that  way,  and  yet 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  the  loir's  soldiers,  for  they 
could  not  have  passed  without 
being  seen.  But  then  who  were 
these  new  invaders,  and  by  what 
out-of-the-way  path  across  the 
steppe  had  they  been  able  to  join 
the  high-road  to  Irkutsk  1  With 
what  new  enemies  was  the  Czar's 
courier  now  to  meet  ? 

Michael  did  not  communicate 
his  apprehensions  either  to  Ni- 
cholas or  Nadia,  not  wishing  to 
make  them  uneasy.  Besides,  he 
had  resolved  to  continue  his  way 
as  long  as  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle stopped  him.  Later  he 
would  see  what  it  was  best  to  do. 

During  the  ensuing  day,  the 
recent  passage  of  a  large  body  of 
foot  and  horse  became  more  and 
more  apparent  Smoke  was  seen 
above  the  horizon.  The  kibitka 
advanced  cautiously.  Several 
houses  in  deserted  villages  still 
burned,  and  they  certainly  could 
not  have  been  set  on  fire  more  than 
four-and-twenty  hours  before. 

At  last,  during  the  day  of  the 
8th  of  September,  the  kibitka 
stopped  suddenly.  The  horse 
refused  to  advance.  Serko  barked 
ftiriously. 

'What  is  the  matter*?'  asked 
MichaeL 

'A  corpse!'  replied  Nicholas, 
who  had  leapt  out  of  the  kibitka. 

Tlie  body  was  that  of  a  moujik, 
horribly  mutilated,  and  already 
cold. 

Nicholas  crossed  himself.  Then, 
aided  by  Michael,  he  carried  the 
body  to  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
wotdd  have  liked  to  give  it  decent 
burial,  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
steppe  might  not  feast  on  the 
miserable  remains,  but  Michael 
could  not  allow  him  the  time. 

'  Come,  friend,  come  !'  he  ex- 
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claimed, '  we  must  not  delay,  even 
for  an  hour !' 

And  tlie  kibitka  was  driven  on. 

Besides,  if  Nicholas  had  wished 
to  render  the  last  dutite  to  all  the 
dead  bodies  they  were  now  to 
meet  with  on  the  Siberian  high- 
road, he  would  have  had  enough 
to  do  !  As  they  approached  Nijni- 
Oudinsk,  they  were  found  by 
twenties  stretched  on  the  ground. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
follow  this  road,  until  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  do  so  longer 
without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  The  road  they  were 
following  could  not  be  abandoned, 
and  yet  the  signs  of  devastation 
and  ruin  increased  at  every  village 
they  passed  through. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  Nicholas  caught 
sight  of  the  tall  steeples  of  the 
churches  of  Nijni-Oudinsk.  Thick 
vapours,  which  could  not  be 
clouds,  were  floating  around  them. 

Nicholas  and  Nadia  looked  and 
communicated  the  result  of  their 
observations  to  Michael.  If,  by 
some  inexplicable  manoeuvre,  the 
Tartars  occupied  the  town,  they 
must  at  every  cost  avoid  the 
place. 

'  Advance  cautiously,'  said  Mi- 
chael, *  but  advance !' 

A  verst  was  soon  traversed. 

'  Those  are  not  clouds ;  that  is 
smoke !'  exclaimed  Nadi&  '  Bro- 
ther, they  are  burning  the  town !' 

It  was,  indeed,  only  too  plain. 
Flashes  of  light  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  vapour.  It  became 
thicker  and  thicker  as  it  mounted 
upwards.  There  were  no  fugitives, 
however.  The  incendiaries  had 
probably  found  the  town  deserted, 
and  had  set  fire  to  it.  But  were 
they  Tartars  who  had  done  this  ? 
They  might  be  Russians  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Had  the  government  of  the  Czar 
determined  that  from  Erasnoiarsk, 
from  the  Tenisei,  not  a  town,  not 


a  village,  should  offer  a  refuge  to 
the  Emir^s  soldiers?  What  was 
Michael  Strogoff  to  do — should  he 
stop,  or  should  he  continue  his 
journey  1 

He  was  undecided.  However, 
having  weighed  the  pros  and  cons, 
he  thought  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  difficulties  of  a  journey 
across  the  steppes  without  a  beaten 
path,  he  ought  not  to  risk  falling 
a  second  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tartars.  He  was  just  pro- 
posing to  Nicholas  to  leave  the 
road,  and,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  resume  it  until  Nijni- 
Oudinsk  had  been  passed,  when  a 
shot  was  heard  on  their  right.  A 
ball  whistled,  and  the  horse  of  the 
kibitka  fell  dead,  shot  through  the 
head. 

At  the  same  moment  a  dozen 
horsemen  dashed  forward,  and  the 
kibitka  was  surrounded. 

Before  they  knew  where  they 
were,  Michael,  Nadia,  and  Nicholas 
were  prisoners,  and  being  dragged 
rapidly  towards  Nijni-Oudinsk. 

Michael,  in  this  second  attack, 
had  lost  none  of  his  presence  »f 
mind.  Being  unable  to  see  his 
enemies,  he  had  not  thought  of 
defending  himself.  Even  had  he 
possessed  the  use  of  his  eyes,  he 
would  not  have  attempted  it ;  the 
consequences  would  have  been  his 
death  and  that  of  his  companions. 
But  though  he  could  not  see,  he 
could  listen  and  understand  what 
was  said. 

From  their  language  he  found 
that  these  soldiers  were  Tartars, 
and  from  their  words  that  they 
preceded  the  invading  army. 

In  short,  what  Michael  learnt 
from  the  talk  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  well  as  from  the  scraps 
of  conversation  he  overheard  later, 
was  this: 

These  men  were  not  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  Emir,  who  was 
now  detained  beyond  the  Yenisei. 
They  made  part  of  a  third  column, 
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chiefly  composed  of  Tartars  ftom 
the  khanats  of  Khokand  and 
Koondooz,  with  which  Feofar's 
army  was  to  effect  a  junction  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk. 

By  Ivan  Ogareff's  advice,  and 
in  order  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  invasion  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, this  column,  after  crossing 
the  frontier  of  the  government  of 
Semipalatinsk  and  passing  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Balkhask,  had 
skirted  the  base  of  the  Altai'  moun- 
tains. Pillaging  and  ravaging 
under  the  leadership  of  an  officer 
of  the  Khan  of  Koondcoz,  it 
had  reached  the  upper  course  of 
the  Yenisei.  There,  guessing  what 
had  been  done  at  Krasnoiarsk  by 
order  of  the  Czar,  and  to  facilitate 
tiie  passage  of  the  river  to  the 
Emir's  troops,  this  officer  had 
launched  a  flotilla  of  boats,  which, 
either  as  barges  or  by  affording 
materials  for  a  bridge,  would  en- 
able Feofar  to  cross  and  resume 
the  road  to  Irkutsk.  Having  done 
this,  it  had  descended  the  valley 
of  the  Yenisei,  and  struck  the  road 
on  a  level  with  Alsalevsk.  From 
this  little  town  began  the  fright- 
ful course  of  ruin  which  forms  the 
chief  part  of  Tartar  warfare.  N  ijni- 
Oudinsk  had  shared  the  common 
fate,  and  the  Tartars,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand,  had  already 
quitted  it  to  take  up  a  position 
before  Irkutsk.  Before  long  they 
would  be  reinforced  by  the  Emir's 
troops. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
this  date,  most  serious  for  this 
isolated  part  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  for  the  comparatively  few  de- 
fiend  ers  of  its  capital. 

All  this  Michael  learnt.  The 
arrival  before  Irkutsk  of  a  third 
column  of  Tartars,  and  the  ap- 
proaching junction  of  the  Emir 
and  Ivan  Ogareff  with  the  bulk  of 
their  troops;  consequently  the 
investment  of  Irkutsk,  and  afber 
that  its  surrender,  would  only  be 


an  af&ir  of  time,  perhaps  of  a  very 
short  time. 

It  can  be  imagined  with  what 
thoughts  Michael's  mind  was  now 
occupied.  •Who  could  have  been 
astonished  had  he,  in  his  present 
situation,  lost  all  hope  and  all 
courage?  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
however;  his  lips  muttered  no 
other  words  than  these, 

'  I  will  get  there !' 

Half  an  hour  after  the  attack  of 
the  Tartar  horsemen  Michael  Stro- 
goff,  Nadia,  and  Nicholas  entered 
Nijni^Oudinsk.  The  faithful  dog 
followed  them,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  could  not  stay  in 
the  town,  as  it  was  in  flames  and 
about  to  be  left  by  the  last  of  the 
marauders. 

The  prisoners  were  therefore 
thrown  on  horses  and  hurried 
away:  Nicholas  resigned  as  usual ; 
Nadia,  her  faith  in  Michael  un- 
shaken; and  Michael  himself, 
apparently  indifferent,  but  ready 
to  seize  any  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing. 

The  Tartars  were  not  long  in 
perceiving  that  one  of  their  pri- 
soners was  blind,  and  their  natural 
barbarity  led  them  to  make  game 
of  their  unfortunate  victim.  They 
were  travelling  fast.  Michael's 
horse,  having  no  one  to  guide  him, 
often  started  aside,  and  so  made 
confasion  among  the  ranks ;  this 
drew  on  his  rider  such  abuse  and 
brutality  as  wrung  Nadia's  heart, 
and  flUed  Nicholas  with  indigna- 
tion. But  what  could  they  do  1 
They  could  not  speak  the  Tartar 
langne^,  and  their  assistance  was 
meroileesly  refused. 

Soon  it  occurred  to  these  men, 
in  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  ex- 
change the  horse  Michael  was 
riding  for  one  which  was  blind. 
The  motive  for  the  change  was 
explained  by  a  remark  which 
Michael  overheard, 

'  Perhaps  that  Bussiaxi  can  see, 
after  all  f 
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Thus  was  passed  sixty  versts 
from  Nijni-Oudinsk,  through  the 
villages  of  Tatan  and  Chibarlin- 
akoe.  Michael  had  been  placed 
on  this  horse,  and  the  reins  ixoni- 
cally  put  into  his  hand.  Then, 
by  dint  of  lashing,  throwing  stones, 
and  shouting,  the  animal  was 
urged  into  a  gallop. 

The  horse,  not  being  guided  by 
his  rider,  blind  as  himself,  some- 
times ran  into  a  tree,  sometimes 
went  quite  off  the  road;  in  con- 
sequence, collisions  and  falls, 
which  might  have  been  extremely 
dangerous. 

Michael  did  not  complain  ;  not 
a  murmur  escaped  him.  When 
his  horse  fell,  he  waited  until  it  got 
up.  It  was,  indeed,  soon  assisted 
up,  and  the  cruel  fun  continued. 

At  sight  of  this  wicked  treat- 
ment, Nicholas  could  not  contain 
himself;  he  endeavoured  to  go  to 
his  friend's  aid.  He  was  pre- 
vented and  treated  brutally. 

This  game  would  have  been 
prolonged,  to  the  Tartars'  great 
amusement,  had  not  a  serious  ac- 
cident put  an  end  to  it. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the 
blind  horse  ran  away,  and  made 
straight  for  a  pit,  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep,  at  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Nicholas  tried  to  go  after  him  ; 
he  was  held  back.  The  horse, 
having  no  guide,  fell  with  his 
rider  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

Nicholas  and  Nadia  uttered  a 
piercing  cry.  They  believed  that 
their  unfortunate  companion  had 
been  killed  in  the  fall. 

However,  when  they  went  to 
his  assiBtance,  it  was  found  that 
Michael,  having  been  able  to 
throw  himself  out  of  the  saddle, 
was  unhurt;  but  the  miserable 
hone  had  two  legs  broken,  and 
was  quite  useless. 

He  was  left  there  to  die  with- 
out being  put  out  of  his  suffering, 


and  Michael,  fastened  to  a  Tartar's 
saddle,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
detachment  on  foot. 

Even  now  not  a  protest,  not  a 
complaint.  He  marched  with  a 
rapid  step,  scarcely  drawn  by  the 
cord  which  tied  him.  He  was 
still  *  the  man  of  iron'  of  whom 
General  Kissoff  had  spoken  to  the 
Czar. 

The  next  day,  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  detachment  passed 
through  the  village  of 'Chibarlin- 
skoe.  Here  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  had  serious  conse- 
quences. 

It  was  nightfall.  The  Tartar 
horsemen,  having  halted,  were 
more  or  less  intoxicated.  They 
were  about  to  start. 

Nadia,  who  till  then,  by  a 
miracle,  had  been  respectfully 
treated  by  the  soldiers,  was  in- 
sulted by  one  of  them. 

Michael  could  not  see  the  in- 
sult, nor  the  insulter;  but  Ni- 
cholas saw  for  him. 

Then  quietly,  without  thinking, 
without  perhaps  knowing  what 
he  was  doing,  Nicholas  walked 
straight  up  to  the  man,  and  before 
the  latter  could  make  the  least 
movement  to  stop  him,  had  seized 
a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  dis- 
charged it  full  at  his  breast. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the 
detachment  hastened  up  on  hea]> 
ing  the  report. 

The  soldiers  would  have  cut  the 
unfortunate  Nicholas  to  pieces, 
but  at  a  sign  from  their  officer  he 
was  bound  instead,  placed  across 
a  horse,  and  the  detachment  gal- 
loped off. 

The  rope  which  fastened  Mi- 
chael, gnawed  through  by  him, 
broke  by  the  sudden  start  of  the 
horse,  and  the  half-tipsy  rider  gal- 
loped on  without  perceiving  that 
his  prisoner  had  escaped. 

Michael  and  Nadia  found  them- 
selves alone  on  the  road. 


(7*0  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SH«PHEBD£SS. 

When  his  relations  had  driven 
of^  Lieutenant  Frank  Wyatt  took 
a  cigar,  and  wandered  round  about 
the  old  place — into  the  yard,  down 
the  avenue,  about  the  meadows, 
where  pretty  pale  crocus-flowers 
carpeted  the  ground.   Indian  com 
grew  there  too,  with  its  long  stalk 
and  leaves,  and  the  great  head 
pushing  its  way  upwards.     The 
poplars  rustled  beside  the  river, 
the  fish  dived  and  darted  along 
under  the  shadow  of  the  weeds. 
The  whole  place  lay  perfectly  still 
in  the  afternoon  sun,  like  'a  haunt 
of  ancient  peace,^  a  silent  sleepy 
Arcadia.     Unless  one  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  them  hy  8ome 
personal  experience,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  these 
French   country   landscapes  can 
be  the  scene  in  present  times  of 
war  and  revolution.     Old  feudal 
struggles  there  may  have  been; 
that  old  chateau  on  the  hill  may 
have  sent  out  smoke  and  fire  from 
the  gun-holes  in  its  walls ;  but  all 
that  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Kow  the  place  lies  open  and  se- 
cure, without  even  the  protection 
of  a  single  gate,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue  to  the  terrace  and 
the  house-door.    Yet  within  the 
memory  of  children  Prussian  sol- 
diers have  clattered  down  through 
the  village  of  Sonnay-sous-CariUon, 
which  lies  close  to  Les  Sapini^res; 
and  within  the  memory  of  men 
there  have  been  burnings  and  re- 
volutions ;  and  those  who  live  now 
confidently  expect  to  see  more  of 
such  things  before  they  die. 
Frank  wandered    about    very 


agreeably  to  himself  His  artistic 
mind  understood  and  enjoyed  tlie 
beauty  round  him.  Perhaps  it 
needs  as  fine  a  faculty  to  see  and 
appreciate  this  kind  of  beauty  as 
to  sit  gazing  in  rapture  at  moun- 
tains or  the  sea.  The  poplars  by 
the  little  river,  with  their  silver 
stems  and  light  leaves  that  sha- 
dowed and  flickered  and  rustled 
with  every  softest  breath  of  air  ; 
the  blue  clear  sky  shining  through 
them ;  the  slowly-running  water, 
blue,  silver,  brown,  green,  in  its 
gentle  reflections  ;  the  meadows 
emerald  green.  Frank  found  se- 
veral lovely  subjects  for  sketches 
down  here  in  the  low  ground,  and 
also  discovered  a  pretty  view  of 
the  chateau,  and  another  of  the 
church-spire  rising  among  trees. 
I{e  had  an  idea,  which  I  think 
shows  that  there  was  something 
in  him  of  the  true  artist,  that  Na- 
ture in  her  every-day  work  is  even 
more  worth  copying  than  in  her 
grand  efforts.  Poets  and  wise  men 
have  said  very  truly  that  we  miss 
the  beauty  that  lies  about  our 
feet.  It  is  true  concerning  more 
things  than  water  and  grass  and 
trees;  but  as  feur  as  these  went, 
at  least,  Frank  was  not  one  of  the 
blind. 

Presently  he  walked  up  into 
the  meadow  near  the  house,  where 
the  shepherdess  had  just  brought 
her  flock  for  their  afternoon  graze. 
This  was  not  one  of  those  ber- 
g^res  proper  to  Arcadia  and  the 
Muses,  with  a  round  straw  hat 
and  a  crook.  La  Mfere  Chapin 
was  a  little  withered  old  woman, 
active,  upright,  and  shrewd,  with 
a  tight  white  cap,  a  short  jacket 
and  petticoat,  bare  brown  legs  like 
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two  sticks,  and  dark-brown  wor- 
sted socks  under  her  sabots.  Her 
rough-haired  dog  was  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  as  she  watched  the 
sheep,  she  was  hard  at  work  all 
the  time  with  her  distaff  and 
spindle. 

'  Bon  jour,  monsieur,'  said  she, 
with  a  laugh  in  her  black  eyes,  as 
Frank,  in  his  gray  clothes,  look- 
ing yery  fair  and  languid,  came 
sauntering  up  the  meadow. 

'  Bi^n  jour,',  said  Frank,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  a  smile. 

*  Monsieur  has  recovered  from 
his  journey?  Ah,  dame!  those 
raUways  are  tiring  enough  in  such 
weather  as  this.  And  monsieur 
came  £rom  a  great  distance.' 

*From  Paris,  yesterday;  but  be- 
fore that  I  came  from  England. 
That  is  a  long  journey.' 

'  England  !  Yes,  indeed,  I  have 
heard  ^e  name  of  that  place  be- 
fore. And  the  sheep  in  England, 
monsieur,  are  they  as  ^e  as 
these  r 

'There  are  many  different  kinds,' 
said  Frank,  *  some  larger,  and  some 
smaller.  Where  do  these  cpme 
j&om? 

When  once  La  Chapin  had  start- 
ed on  the  subject  of  her  sheep,  no- 
thing could  stop  her.  They  were 
her  children,  her  darlings.  She 
ran  on  for  some  time  about  them, 
giving  Frank,  who  was  not  learned 
in  sheep,  more  information  than 
he  chose  to  show.  As  soon  as  he 
could  get  a  word  in,  he  began  ask- 
ing her  about  the  place :  had  she 
lived  there  long  in  the  service  of 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  ?  This  was 
another  of  La  Chapin's  pet  topics. 
She  had  lived  at  Sonnay  all  her 
life,  and  her  parents  before  her. 
They  were  there  all  through  the 
great  Bevolution  ;  but  monsieur 
must  understand  that  they  were 
good  people  in  those  times  when 
all  the  world  was  wicked. 

'  Madame's  family  was  not  here 
thenf  Frank  suggested. 


<  Certainly  not.  M.  le  Baron 
de  Sonnay  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter— ^voila  tout.  Ah,  dame  I  ce 
pauvre  monsieur,  it  was  a  ter- 
rible time  for  him.  He  sent  the 
ladies  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
mained himself  at  the  chfiteau 
with  his  valet-de-chambre — and 
that  was  my  uncle,  Jean  Pichard, 
my  father's  brother.  But  per- 
haps monsieur  has  heard  the 
story  r 

'  No,  never,'  said  Frank. 

'  M.  le  Baron  was  rich,  and  the 
best  master  and  the  best  friend  in 
the  world.  He  had  also  great  trea- 
sures of  silver  and  gold,  dishes 
and  vases,  spoons  and  forks,  and 
all  kinds  of  things  that  monsieur 
can  imagine.  Allons!  he  deter- 
mined to  hide  all  this,  and  in  fact 
he  and  Jean  Pichard  buried  the 
whole  somewhere  about  the  cha- 
teau. He  wrot<^  to  madame  his 
wife,  and  told  her  that  he  had 
done  this.  Ho  said  it  was  quite 
safe,  for  no  one  but  himself  and 
Pichard  knew  the  place.  ■  Ah, 
it  was  safe  indeed  I  A  few  weeks 
after,  ce  pauvre  Monsieur  le  Baron 
was  guillotined.  And  as  if  that 
was  not  enough,  my  uncle  Pi- 
chard was  shot  by  some  wicked 
soldiers  that  passed  through  the 
place.  So  both  of  them  died,  and 
neither  knew  of  the  death  of  the 
other.' 

<  That  was  strange,'  said  Frank. 
'  And  the  treasure  1' 

'The  treasure,  monsieur!  It 
lies  where  Monsieur  le  Baron  and 
my  poor  uncle  buried  it.' 

'  And  no  one  has  searched  for 
itf 

'  Si,'  said  La  Chapin,  laughing. 
'  Everybody  has  searched  for  it, 
but  nobody  has  found  it.  If 
Madame  la  Comtesse  would  take 
the  advice  of  her  servants,  she 
would  dig  over  the  whole  estate. 
But  she  does  not  trouble  herself 
about  it,  any  more  than  I  do  about 
the  stones  on  the  road  yonder.' 
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^Who  lived  h«re  after  M.  de 
Sonnay )  Did  his  wife  and  daagh- 
ter  erer  come  back  T 

'Never,  mongienr.  Their  pro- 
perty "wae  taken  from  them,  ces 
pauvres  damee,  and  they  both 
died  at  some  place  a  long  way 
<^,  Julie  Eobert,  the  femme-de- 
chambre,  came  baek  here  and  told 
US  that  they  were  dead.  I  re- 
member that  myBelf.  But  the 
chateau  was  sold  to  a  little  farmer 
of  the  neighbourhood,  un  homme 
de  rien,  and  he  lived  there,  little 
laiserable,  till  M.  le  Comte,  the 
hnsband  of  madame^  bought  the 
place.' 

'  If  the  treasure  was  found,  it 
would  belong  to  madame,'  Frank 
half  soliloquised. 

'  Ah,  dame !  oui,'  said  the 
shepherdess,  nodding  her  head 
violently. 

'  A  couple  of  francs  would  not 
do  her  any  harm,  I  suppose,' 
thought  the  young  man ;  and  he 
pulled  them  out  accordingly. 

La  Ghapin's  gratitude  was  al- 
most tearful;  she  promised  to  pray 
for  him;  and  Frank,  very  well 
SGddsfied,  wished  her  'bon  soir,' 
and  walked  off  towards  the  house. 

He  waited  for  his  friends  on  the 
terrace,  but  they  did  not  arrive 
till  nearly  dinner-time;  and  at 
dinner  they  were  full  of  Chateau 
Lauron  and  the  De  Yalmonts. 

*  We  have  a  great  many  neigh- 
bours in  this  country,  and  a  very 
agreeable  society,'  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire ;  *  but  only  two  of 
these  families  still  retain  the  pro- 
perty they  had  before  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  Les  Eochemar  live  still  at 
the  Chateau  de  Eochemar,  and 
Lauron  has  always  been  one  of 
the  chateaux  of  the  Valmont 
fkmily.  They  lost  the  old  Cha- 
teau de  Yalmont  in  Touraine ;  in 
&ct,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  property  was  taken  from 
tihem.' 

*  Are  they  rich  f  said  Agnes. 


'Yes,  they  have  a  good  pro- 
perty ;  but  they  have  spent  a  grefft 
deal  in  restoring  their  chateau  and 
other  ways.  M.  de  Yalmont's 
father  was  an  extravagant  man, 
and  lived  a  great  deal  in  Paris. 
He  thinks  himself  very  prudent, 
for  he  has  undertaken  several 
stiange  things.  He  has  a  share 
in  a  shipbuHding  iirm  at  Breet, 
and  in  a  great  bank  somewhere 
else.' 

*  I  did  not  know  that  a  French 
gentleman  would  ever  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  bourgeois 
concerns  as  those,'  said  Frank, 
laughiiig. 

'  M.  de  Yalmont  has  many 
English  ideas,'  said  the  Comtesse. 
*  Not  that  he  would  ever  go  so  far 
as  some  of  your  noblesse,  w^ho 
turn  their  sons  into  merchants,  if 
what  I  hear  is  true  :  but  he  thinks 
that  a  man  of  his  birth  can  do 
anything  that  is  not  sordid,  with- 
out in  the  least  affecting  his  posi- 
tion. You  think  him  right,  do 
you  not  V 

*  Perfectly  right,'  said  Frank. 

'  I  thought  he  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  sense,*  added  Johnny. 

*  You  may  well  say  so.  Ah, 
Frank,  your  brother  has  won  all 
the  De  Yalmont  hearts.  Yon 
ought  to  have  been  there;  yoa 
have  lost  your  chanca  He  kissed 
Mme.  de  Yalmont's  hand  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  a  Frenchman.' 

'  That  was  Johnny  in  a  new 
light,  certainly.' 

'  I  couldn't  help  it/  said  Johnny, 
in  an  undertone. 

*C^cile  thought  him  very  gen- 
til,'  said  Marie.     '  She  told  me  so.' 

*  I  thought  her  very  pretty — 
very  beautiful,'  said  the  sailor, 
with  the  slow  quiet  decision  which 
always  made  his  brother  laugh. 

'Yes,  she  is  charming,'  said 
Marie.  '  I  suppose  her  mother 
will  soon  many  her.  Do  you 
know,  giand'mifreT 

^  At  present  there  is  nothing 
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beyond  an  idea/  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaiie.  '  A  young  M.  de 
Manllac  has  been  proposed  to  ber 
lately ;  but  tbe  affair  will  not  be 
settled  in  any  way  till  they  go  to 
Paris.  He  will  have  a  large  for- 
tone,  they  say.  But  yon  must 
not  say  a  word  of  this,  my  chil- 
dren.' 

'It  will  be  strange  if  little 
Cecile  is  married,'  said  Marie ; 
'only  the  other  day  she  was  a 
child.  But  I  think  she  will  love 
her  husband  and  be  very  happy.' 

Agnes  watched  Marie  as  she 
spoke,  but  could  not  discern  any 
particular  horror  at  the  prospect 
of  her  own  fate.  Evidently  her 
view  was  that  one  must  be  mar^ 
ried,andas  tolovingone'shusband, 
that  was  an  additional  blessing  to 
be  hoped  for. 

After  having  their  coffee  on  the 
temce,  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire 
and  Peloton  were  inclined  for  a 
turn  in  the  mooulit  avenue,  and 
Frank  walked  off  with  them, 
leaving  Johnny  to  entertain  the 
two  girls. 

Frank  had  a  talent  for  amusing 
and  making  friends  with  old 
ladies,  which  is  sometimes  a  very 
amiable  talent,  but  at  other  times 
has  a  decided  background  of  self- 
ishness. I  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  judge  him  before  the  time,  or  to 
say  that  he  did  not  walk  after 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  for  her  own 
sake.  He  told  her  about  his 
doings  in  the  afternoon,  and  al- 
luded to  the  shepherdess's  story  of 
the  buried  treasure. 

'La  Chapin's  favourite  story,' 
said  the  Gomtesse.  'Ah,  yes,  they 
want  me  to  pull  down  the  terrace, 
to  undermine  the  house,  to  dig 
holes  and  burrow  in  all  my  fields 
'^in  feet,  to  spend  the  treasure 
before  I  find  it.  But  I  am  not 
rich  enough  for  those  amuse- 
ments.' 

'  Stm  it  would  be  worth  find- 
ioDgi'  sttd  Frank. 


'  That  is  very  likely.  But  you 
have  no  idea  how  many  stories  of 
this  kind  there  are  in  the  country 
— ^legends  of  the  Revolution.  At 
any  rate,  it  must  remain  hidden 
as  long  as  I  live.  When  the  place 
goes  to  Marie  she  and  her  husband 
*  can  do  as  they  please.' 

'  I  could  not  live  here  without 
certainty  of  some  kind,'  said 
Frank. 

'You  English  are  so  curious, 
with  your  active  minds  and 
bodies,'  laughed  Mme.  de  Saint^ 
Hilaire,  her  quick  wits  failing  for 
once  to  follow  the  train  of  thou^t 
in  her  companion's  mind.  '  How- 
ever, M,  de  Eoohemar  is  already 
so  rich  that  I  think  he  will  be 
contented  with  the  estate,  and 
what  chance  may  bring  him  be- 
yond it.  He  is  of  a  quiet  nature 
too,  and  would  not  care  for  the 
trouble  of  setting  people  to  dig 
for  a  chimera.' 

'  And  who  may  he  be,  this  M. 
de  Roehemarf  asked  Frank  rather 
wonderingly. 

'  Tiens  !  J»f  obody  has  told  you  i 
What  silent  young  people  these 
are !  Your  sister  Agnes  might 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  con- 
vent of  Dames  Carmelites.  M. 
de  Eochemar  is  Marie's  fianc^.' 

'  Indeed !  Has  she  been  en- 
gi^ed  to  him  long)' 

'  Since  yesterday.  His  mother 
and  I  have  arranged  it  for  them* 
The  Marquis  himself  is  in  Algeria 
with  his  regiment,  but  he  is  ex- 
pected home  soon.' 

'  They  are  acquainted,  I  sup- 
pose )'  said  Frank. 

'  They  saw  each  other  some 
years  ago ;  but  most  of  the  ac- 
quaintance is  yet  to  come.  His 
mother  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
we  have  always  known  the  fa- 
mily.' 

Frank  paused  a  minute,  and 
then  laughed. 

'  I  hope  it  is  a  very  hi^py  ais 
rangema;itforher,'hesaid.  'Your 
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mairiages  in  France  are  a  little 
startling,  when  one  is  not  used  to 
them.' 

*  It  is  very  possible/  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaiie ;  'bat  in  this 
case,  I  assure  you,  nothing  could 
be  happier.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SETTING  SUNS. 

In  spite  of  buried  treasures  and 
manages  de  convenance,  these 
young  English  people  managed  to 
make  themselves  very  happy  in 
this  French  life,  so  delightfully 
different  from  their  own  at  home. 
Everything  was  free,  picturesque, 
and  natural,  and  without  the  stiff- 
ness which  so  often  spoils  Eng- 
lish country  society.  In  that 
charming  part  of  France,  at  this 
time  of  year  especially,  every- 
body is  enjoying  chfiteau-life, 
visiting  friends  without  formality, 
riding,  driving,  dancing,  shooting, 
taking  walks  in  the  beautiful 
valleys,  sitting  out  at  night  in  the 
clear,  warm,  dry  air ;  dressing  as 
one  pleases,  without  any  trouble 
of  bonnets  or  kid-gloves. 

Agnes  Wyatt  accommodated 
herself  to  all  this  very  easily,  left 
her  new  bonnet  in  its  box,  and 
bought  some  comfortable  gants  de 
SuMe  in  the  little  town  of  Caril- 
lon— did  her  best,  in  fact,  to  turn 
herself  into  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
gained  great  credit  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ladies  for  her  pretty  toi- 
lettes and  nice  attentive  manners. 
Her  brothers  also  became  very 
popular ;  Frank,  of  course,  with- 
out any  effort  of  his  own.  Johnny 
brightened  up  wonderfully,  partly 
from  his  intercourse  with  the 
De  Valmont  family,  whom  he 
thought  the  most  delightful  peo- 
ple he  had  ever  met  in  his  life. 
He  might  well  think  so,  for 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  knew 


courts  and  their  ways,  paid  liim 
more  amiable  attention  than  she 
would  ever  have  thought  of  be- 
stowing on  a  young  countryman 
of  her  own.  Johnny  was  quietly 
devoted  to  her  and  her  daughter, 
though  he  had  not  much  to  say 
to  Mdlle.  C^cile,  who,  like  a  French 
girl,  withdrew  herself  and  kept 
silence,  listening  to  her  mother's 
agreeable  conversation  with  laugh- 
ing eyes  of  fun  and  sympathy. 

Marie   de  Saint-Hilaire,  being 
older,  was  much  more  talkative, 
and  in  her  small  way  shared  the 
rule  of  house  and  village  with  her 
grandmother.     She  got  her  own 
way  in  things  by  showing  little 
tempers   whenever  she  was    op- 
posed, but  she  was  generally  very 
lively  and  amiable,  though  easily 
upset  and  annoyed,  and  inclined 
to  be  fussy.     Her  face  in  repose 
had  always   a  tiuge  of  sadness ; 
perhaps  this  was  owing  to  deli- 
cacy of  health.     But  she  was  ex- 
tremely charitable;    the  servants 
loved    her,   though   she   scolded 
them,  and  her  kindnesses  in  the 
village    were    unnumbered.       Of 
course  her  education   had   been 
most  carefully  looked  after,  and 
thus  she  had  read  very  little  of 
her  native  literature.    Her  ideas 
did  not  stray  feur  beyond  La  Femme 
Forte,    La   Femme    Sainte,    La 
Femtne  Chretienne,  Lives   of  the 
SainUy  Mme.  Craven's  books,  and 
those  wonderful  exalted   French 
biographies    which    seem   to   be 
written  on  purpose  to  keep  young 
women  like  her  in  the  right  way. 
Of  course  she  was  also  a  passion- 
ate  Legitimist,  and  would  have 
given  all  she  possessed   to   help 
on  the  Carlists  to  victory.    But 
this  enthusiasm  of  hers  was  not 
roused  to  action,  and  at  present 
her  chief  interest  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  the  village — one  to  visit  and  nurse 
tlie  sick,  and  the  other  to  teach 
the  childreiL     She  walked  down 
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nearly  every  day,  now  generally 
taking  Agnes  with  hereto  the  little 
house  in  the  village  stnreet  There 
she  went  in  and  talked  to  the 
Sister  in  the  midst  of  her  small 
flock,  made  remarks  on  this  and 
that  little  girl  —  the  boys  went 
to  the  communal  school  —  then 
climbed  the  narrow  staircase  to 
the  kitchen.  Soeur  Lucie,  if  she 
was  there,  would  come  forward  in 
her  black  gown  and  great  flap- 
ping cap,  set  chairs  for  the  ladies, 
and  give  her  report  of  the  sick 
and  old  and  needy,  for  whom  she 
did  aU  sorts  of  nice  little  cook- 
eries on  her  small  stove.  Very 
often  Marie  and  Agnes  brought  a 
basket  of  firuit  with  them  from  the 
chateau  garden,  which  the  Sister 
unpacked  witli  her  quick  neat 
fingers,  pleasantly  smiling  and 
chattering  all  the  time.  Agnes 
watched  and  listened,  and  thought 
it  all  very  good,  and  sighed  as 
she  remembered  EngHsh  villages 
where  there  was  no  Soeur  Lucie  or 
anybody  else  to  look  after  the 
poor,  except  those  euphuistically 
called  their  '  guardians.' 

The  fat  old  cur^,  with  his  honest 
face,  went  about  the  village,  and 
beamed  with  benevolence  on 
Marie  when  he  met  her.  Just 
now  a  mutual  anxiety  bound 
all  these  people  together.  A 
dear  little  girl  of  eight  years 
old  was  very  ill ;  she  had  caught 
cold  in  harvest-time,  and  now 
seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  consump- 
tion. Her  name  was  Ana'is 
Eobert.  She  was  a  saint,  never 
known  to  be  naughty,  and  what 
made  her  approaching  death  sad 
was  that  she  was  the  only  child  of 
one  of  the  greatest  reprobates  in 
Sonnay,  a  Eepublican,  and  a  per- 
son altogether  good  for  nothing. 
This  chUd  never  ceased  trying  to 
convert  her  father,  who  listened 
to  her  and  to  no  one  else.  Act- 
ually she  had  brought  him  once 
to  church,  just   before  she    was 


taken  ill — a  thing  never  accom- 
plished by  her  mother,  who, 
though  a  good  Christian,  was  a 
poor  weak  woman.  Agnes  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this 
little  Anais,  and  one  Sunday  she 
saw  a  whole  row  of  young  girls, 
'  who  sat  on  the  front  bench  of 
the  church,  kneeling  through  part 
of  the  mass  with  their  heads  bent 
and  scraps  of  lighted  taper  in 
their  hands.  One  by  one  the 
tapers  went  out,  and  they  rose 
from  their  knees. 

'Ah,'  said  Marie  afterwards, 
'  they  were  praying  for  that  poor 
little  one.  I  am  a&aid  she  is 
dying.' 

In  the  afternoon,  after  vespers, 
they  heard  that  the  child  was 
dead,  and  Marie  cried  a  little,  not, 
as  she  explained  to  Agnes,  for  the 
happy  young  saint,  but  for  *ce 
pauvre  Eobert,'  who  would  have 
no  one  now  to  bring  him  to  church. 

These  things  seemed  to  interest 
Marie  a  great  deal  more  than  her 
engagement  to  M.  de  Rochemar, 
though  one  afternoon  her  grand- 
mother took  her  alone  in  the  car- 
riage to  pay  a  visit  to  her  future 
mother  -  in  -  law.  They  brought 
back  an  invitation  from  the  ALir- 
quise  for  them  all  to  dine  with 
her  one  day  in  the  following  week. 
The  De  Yalmonts  were  to  be 
there  too,  and  Mme.  de  Roche- 
mar,  who  was  fond  of  society, 
hoped  to  have  some  of  her  rela- 
tions and  friends  staying  at  the 
ch&teau. 

In  the  mean  while  the  days 
passed  on  pleasantly  at  Les 
Sapini^res.  Frank,  who  had  be- 
gun by  being  lazy  and  dawdling 
about  the  neighbourhood  with  his 
sketch-book,  or  reading  in  the 
high  cushioned  windows  of  the  li- 
brary, where  he  found  a  very  fine 
collection  of  French  books,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  teach  Marie  to 
ride.  She  was  rather  nervous, 
though  not  really  airaid;  so  he 
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mo^onAed  her  on  the  quiet  old 
white  mare  who  used  to  go  shop- 
ping to  Garillony  her  maid  Louise 
took  the  bridle,  and  away  they 
vent  together  about  the  lanes  and 
woods  and  vineyards  in  those  olear 
golden  afternoons,  Blanche  step- 
ping deb'berately  with  the  light 
little  figure  on  her  back,  and  Frank 
walking  by  the  side,  ready  to  guide 
her  oi^er  any  difficult  place. 

Johnny  was  away  on  his  own 
concerns,  or  perhaps  &st  asleep 
somewhere,  and  Agnes  was  attend- 
ing on  her  auut  as  she  walked 
about  the  farm  and  supenntended 
her  people.  Nobody  thought  of 
inteifering  with  Marie's  doings ; 
she  was  no  longer  a  child,  and 
the  young  Englishman  was  her 
cousin;  and  besides,  her  grand- 
mother  and  every  one  else  was 
accustomed  to  her  independent 
ways. 

A  low  wind  rustled  through 
the  pine-woods  that  afternoon, 
bringing  out  their  health-giving 
scent,  making  music  in  the  upper 
branches,  that  sighed  at  its  least 
breath.  As  that  little  cavalcade 
£rom  the  chateau  turned  into  the 
wood,  the  stems  were  all  glowing 
red  in  the  sinking  sunlight,  and 
the  carpet  of  purple  heather 
glowed  too,  as  if  all  the  ground 
was  blushing.  They  went  along 
the  soft  path,  across  a  corner  of 
the  wood,  till  they  suddenly  came 
out  beyond  it  into  a  full  view  of 
the  western  sky,  where  the  sun 
was  slowly  descending,  and  clouds 
of  all  shapes,  sharply  cut  upon 
the  clear  background,  some  all  red 
or  gold,  some  dark  with  a  gold 
edge,  lay  stretched  along  the  sky. 
Down  f^m  their  feet  fell  the  steep 
slope  of  a  vineyard,  golden  green; 
then  there  were  masses  of  trees, 
with  the  bright  thread  of  a  river 
in  the  valley ;  then  poplar-tops, 
all  rosy,  woods  and  slopes  again, 
and  a  glimpse  of  distant  country, 
through    a    break    in  the  high  - 


ground,  fading  away  into  a  mist  of 
glory. 

Blanche  pricked  her  ears,  as 
Frank  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle 
and  stopped  her  in  fiice  of  this 
view,  just  where  the  wood-path 
ended  and  the  road  through  the 
vineyard  began.  Louise  nodded 
and  lai^hed,  and  turned  back  into 
the  wood  to  gather  a  bunch  of 
heather. 

*  Ah,  that  is  pretty,' said  Maiie. 
'I  assure  you  that  I  never  saw 
this  before.' 

'  I  am  not  very  much  astonish- 
ed,' said  Frank;  '  but  I  am  glad 
you  like  it.  I  never  heard  you 
admire  nature  before.  What  does 
this  view  make  you  think  off 

He  stood  stroking  the  mare's 
neck  and  looking  up  at  Marie, 
with  his  back  to  the  view.  8he 
brought  her  eyes  from  it,  and 
met  his,  smiling  and  hesitating  a 
little. 

*But,  Frank— I  don't  know,' 
she  said.  '  Paradise,  perhaps  ; 
but  that  is  not  what  you  ace 
thinking  of.' 

'  No,  The  effect  of  a  beautiful 
sight  like  this  on  me  is  always  to 
make  me  think  of  what  I  love 
best  in  the  world.  If  it  is  a  long 
way  off,  so  much  the  worse ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  dreanu  K  I  can 
turn  round  and  look  at  it,  so  much 
the  better.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  V 

*Very  pretty,  only  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  you,'  said 
Marie.  But  her  eyes  were  gone 
back  to  the  clouds,  and  Frank  did 
not  explain  himself.  Only  he 
muttered  under  his  breath,  '  Tant 
mieux !' 

*  We  don't  care  for  the  view 
after  all,  do  we  f  he  said,  in  quite 
a  different  voice.  '  At  least  I  see 
that  it  takes  your  thoughts  far 
enough  away  firom  here.  Where 
are  they  gone,  tell  me  ?  To  Para- 
dise,  or  to  Algeria,  or  only  as  far 
as  Bochemar  V 
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'You  are  yery  atarange  this 
evexung,'  said  Mane,  suddenly 
lookiog  him  straight  in  the  fjEuse. 
'  Is  that  the  way  -  you  talk  in 
England?* 

'  ^ot  at  all.  !Foigive  me/  said 
Frank.  *  But  certainly  it  is  a 
loondabout  way  of  talking,  and  I 
have  to  do  something  which  is 
difficult  to  me,  my  dear  cousin. 
You  may  not  believe  me,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  I  have  to  oS&r  you 
my  best  wishes  on  your  engage- 
ment.    Will  you  accept  themi* 

'  Thank  you,' said  Marie  gravely. 

The  cougratulation  had  been 
oddly  put,  certainly,  and  at  that 
moment,  droopiDg  a  little  over 
Blanche^s  mane,  with  her  pensive 
eyes  and  pale  face,  she  did  not 
look  as  if  any  great  happiness  was 
shining  before  her.  But  she 
smiled  again  the  next  moment. 

*  You  will  see  Mme.  de  Roche- 
mar  on  Wednesday,'    she   said. 

*  She  is  so  good  to  me.     And  the 
chateau  is  beautifuL' 

Frank  was  half  pleased  and 
half  angry  with  her  for  ignoring 
his  foolish  hints,  but  the  pleasure 
was  strongest,  because  at  that 
stage  he  admired  her  the  more  for 
it. 

*  Beautifully  done,  little  Marie,' 
be  thought  to  himself;  'if  you 
are  a  victim,  you  are  a  very  brave 
one.' 

He  recovered  himself,  and  asked 
a  few  questions  about  Eochemar. 

Louise,  presently  returning,  led 
Blanche  on  through  the  vineyard. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  when, 
having  made  a  round,  they  came 
down  a  lane  shaded  by  wal- 
nut-trees into  the  yard  of  the 
chateau.  As  they  passed  the  old 
farm-buildings  he  said,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself, 

*  Then  you  are  going  to  be  very 
happy.  I  may  be  quite  sure  of 
thatr 

'  How  can  I  tell  V  said  Marie. 

*  You  can  askmeagain  in  ten  years.* 


'  Ah,  is  that  it  r  said  Frank. 

It  always  seemed  to  be  his 
duty  to  amuse  them  in  the  salon 
in  the  evening,  by  reading  or  sing" 
ing  or  talking.  Marie  generally 
sat  near  him,  and  laughingly  cor- 
rected his  French  now  and  than ; 
but  that  night  she  was  rather 
silent,  and  wrapped  up  in  an  enoz^ 
mous  piece  of  tapestry.  Frank 
fetched  Jm  Feuilles  (TAutomne 
from  the  library,  and  read  ^Soleils 
Gouchants'  while  she  and  Agues 
worked.  Mme.  do  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  did  not  care  for  poetry,  at 
least  for  that  kind,  sat  half  asleep 
in  one  of  the  great  &uteuils  by 
the  chimneypiece ;  and  Johnny, 
half  listening,  and  slowly  turning 
over  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
war,  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  pushed  his  fingeiB 
through  his  curls.  It  was  a  grave 
quiet  little  group,  with  chairs 
drawn  up  in  a  circle  round  the 
shaded  lamp  iu  the  middle  of  the 
great  glittering  shadowy  room. 

*  Why  don't  you  sing  V  said 
Johnny,  looking  up  when  his  bro- 
ther stopped,  and  Marie's  little 
dark  head  was  stUl  bent  over  her 
worsteds.  '  One  can't  stand  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Ma- 
demoiselle, do  put  your  great 
work  away,  and  let  us  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  your  voice. 
We  have  plenty  of  Frank  at 
home.' 

Marie  raised  her  eyes  slowly, 
and  looked  at  Frank.  He  was 
leaning  back  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  murmuring  something  to 
himself. 

^O,  BUI  doB  ailes,  duis  lea  nues, 

Lai«ez-inoi  fuir,  laiuez-moi  fuir! 
Loin  des  r6gions  inconnues 
Celt  iBseK  rever  et  langair  !* 

'  Come,  old  fellow,  answer  when 
you're  looked  at,'  said  Johnny;  and 
Frank  seemed  to  wake ;  he  raised 
his  eyes  too,  and  smiled  at 
Marie. 

^  Yes,  let  us  have  some  music,' 
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he  said.    'Agnes,  you  can  play 
for  Marie.' 

'  You  must  help  me,*  said  Marie, 
as  she  rolled  up  her  work. 

*  Yes,  if  you  like.' 

Agnes  went  and  took  her  place 
at  the  piano,  and  Marie  got  into 
the  comer  between  her  and  the 
wall,  while  Frank  stayed  outside, 
to  superintend  the  music.  They 
sang  very  charmingly  together, 
all  sorts  of  pretty  chemsons,  which 
Marie  had  learnt  from  time  to 
time,  and  her  cousins  caught  up 
at  once.  There  were  '  Le  Mon- 
tagnardEmigr^/  'Sans  Amour,"  La 
Patrie  des  Hirondelles,'  and  many 
others,  and  then  some  Italian 
opera  songs,  which  Mme.  deBaint- 
Hilaire  woke  up  and  asked  for. 
Marie  stood  against  the  wall  in 
the  comer,  looking  straight  be- 
fore her,  sometimes  moving  her 
hands  gently  in  time  to  the  music, 
and  singing  like  a  bird,  without 
trouble  or  effort,  in  a  sweet  clear 
voice. 

'There,  that  is  enough,'  she 
said  at  last  suddenly.  'This 
singing  tires  me  to  death.  I 
would  rather  dance.  What  do 
you  say,  Agnes  ?  Allons,  grand'- 
mfere' — gliding  out  of  her  place, 
half  kneeling  before  the  Comtesse, 
and  laying  her  hands  on  hers — 
'  you  are  going  to  play  us  a  polka, 
n'est-ce  pas  V 

'  What !  with  my  old  fingers  V 
said  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire. 

*  Certainly.  Agnes,  give  up 
your  place.  Johnny,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  put  those 
chairs  on  one  side  V 

Agnes  thought  she  had  never 
seen  her  little  cousin  in  such  high 
spirits;  but  she,  like  every  one 
else,  was  quite  ready  to  please 
her.  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  play- 
ed her  polka  with  as  much  cor- 
rectness and  spirit  as  a  girl  of 
twenty,  and  followed  it  up  with 
a  valse  and  another  polka.  There 
was  not  much  choice  of  partners. 


but  all  these  four  were  good 
dancers,  and  went  spinning  de- 
lightftilly  round  and  round  the 
smooth  floor.  Marie  danced  the 
first  two  with  Frank,  and  the  last 
with  Johnny,  who  did  not  enjoy 
the  change. 

'Agnes  dances  like  a  sensible 
Engli^  girl,'  he  said  afterwards ; 
'  but  that  little  thing  is  just  like 
an  eel.  She  goes  wriggling  round 
and  round,  and  it  is  as  much  as 
one  can  do  to  keep  up  with 
her.' 

That  night,  when  Agnes  was 
leaning  out  of  her  window  into 
the  still  glorious  world  outside, 
there  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Marie  came  in,  with 
aU  her  long  black  hair  down. 

'  Are  you  looking  at  the  stars  V 
she  said,  pulling  a  chair  up  to  the 
window.  'You  English  are  al- 
ways looking  at  something.  As 
for  me,  I  have  plenty  to  think  of 
without  setting  suns  and  moons 
and  clouds.  Sit  down,  ma 
ch^re.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little 
question.' 

'What  is  it,  my  child f  said 
Agnes,  bending  over  her  and 
kissing  her  forehead. 

'  Ah,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
embrace  me,  but  you  will  perhaps 
be  vexed  at  my  question.  For- 
give me,  but  are  you  engaged  T 

'  No,'  Agnes  answered,  a  little 
gravely ;  not  that  she  minded  the 
question,  but  she  was  rather 
afraid  of  what  might  be  coming 
next. 

'Why  not,  I  wonder f  said 
Marie.  '  Ever  since  you  came  it 
has  been  a  mystery  to  me  why 
your  mother  has  not  married  you 
long  before  this.  You  don't  wish 
to  marry,  then  ?' 

•  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  or  think  much 
about  it.  If  I  met  with  any  one 
I  cared  for,  I  suppose  altogether 
a  married  life  is  the  happiest — 
at  least  it  ought  to  be.' 
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'Was  any  one  ever  proposed 
to  yon  that  you  did  not  Hke  V 

*  Yes,  once.  He  proposed  him- 
self you  know,  in  our  English 
fjEishion/ 

*  And  why  did  you  not  marry 
him  ?  Was  he  ugly,  disagreeable, 
poor  V  asked  Marie,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  interest. 

'  N09  none  of  those.  He  was 
rather  good-looking,  on  the  con- 
trary ;  many  people  thought  him 
yery  agreeable,  and  he  had  a  large 
fortune.'  ' 

*  Then,  my  dear,  what  can  have 
heen  your  reason  f 

*  I  did  not  care  for  him.' 

'  And  he  was  satisfied  with 
thatr 

^  He  was  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied/ said  Agnes,  smiling.  '  He 
was  not  a  man  that  I  liked. 
From  things  I  heard,  I  believe 
he  was  not  a  very  good  man,' 
she  added,  glad  to  find  a  reason 
that  Marie  could  understand. 

'  Ah,  that  was  something.  That 
was  your  reason,  no  doubt.  If 
he  had  been  good,  you  would 
have  married  him )' 

Agnes  paused  a  moment.  *  No, 
I  should  not.' 

*Ma  chfere,  you  would  not? 
But  you  are  unreasonable.  What 
could  you  expect  ]' 

*Only  one  little  thing,  but 
that  was  quite  enough.  If  I  had 
loved  him  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  I  should  not 
have  asked  whether  he  was  hand- 
some,  or  how  much  money  he 
had,  or  any  of  those  things.  I 
should  have  married  him  for  him- 
self.    Do  you  see  V 

*  Ah,  those  are  your  ideas,' 
said  Alarie.  She  was  silent  for  a 
long  time,  leaning  her  head 
against  her  cousin's  shoulder,  and 
gazing  out,  in  spite  of  herself,  at 
the  stars.  'Listen,  Agnes,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  plaintive  voice ;  ^  I 
don't  understand  what  you  mean 
by  loving  any  one  in  that  way. 
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There  is  something  frightening  in 
it.  I  think  they  are  often  very 
bad  people  who  love  like  that. 
Women  run  away  from  their 
husbands  sometimes  because  they 
love  somebody  else  like  that — 
n'est-ce  pas  ?  It  frightens  me  to 
think  of  it  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  very  bad.* 

*0r  very  good,*  said  Agnes- 
gently.  *The  best  and  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  if  it 
is  given  to  the  right  person.' 

'I  don't  hke  it.  It  is  too 
much — it  is  unreasonable,'  said 
Marie.  'Look  at  me.  I  am 
going  to  be  married  to  Louis  de 
Eoehemar.  Mon  amie,  you  do 
not  suppose  that  I  love  him  like 
thatr 

*Ko,  I  suppose  not.  How 
should  you  ]  You  know  nothing 
of  him.  But  perhaps  you  may, 
by  and  by.' 

'It  is  possible.  But  no — I 
remember  him  too  well  to  make 
a  romance  about  him.  But  do 
you  understand?  We  shall  do 
very  well  without  your  tiresome 
love.  If  I  loved  any  one,  I  should 
be  always  dying  of  jealousy.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  en- 
nuyant.  But  Louis  is  good,  and 
amiable,  and  agreeable,  and  rich. 
He  will  give  me  all  the  money 
and  everything  else  I  want,  and 
will  let  me  do  exactly  as  I  pleascv. 
I  shall  talk  to  him,  and  sing  to 
him ;  and  he  will  listen,  and  will 
tell  me  his  affairs  when  he  wanti^ 
my  advice.  We  shall  be  good 
friends,  never  interfere  with  each 
other,  please  ourselves,  and  be 
very  happy.  Allons  !  what  do 
you  say  to  that  V 

'  It  does  sound  as  if  you  would 
be  very  happy,'  said  Agnes. 

'  To  be  sure.  I  tell  you  I  shalL 
I  want  nothing  better.  If  he  had 
been  disagreeable,  I  should  have 
told  my  grandmother  that  I 
would  not  be  engaged  to  him. 
But  every  one  praises  him.     So- 
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good'^night,  and  sleep  well,  my 
dear  coufiin.  Do  not  spend  the 
whole  night  in  looking  at  those 
stupid  stars.' 

Marie  got  np,  shook  hack  her 
hair,  kissed  Agnes  on  hoth  cheeks, 
and  hurried  away. 

*What  can  the  child  have 
meant  hy  talking  to  me  in  that 
way  V  thought  Agnes,  when  she 
was  left  alone.  '  Something 
must  have  shaken  her  a  little  in 
her  national  ideas,  and  she  must 
have  wanted  to  reassure  herself. 
Well,  I  suppose  there  are  happy 
French  marriages,  and  I  hope 
hers  may  be  one  of  them.  Was 
it  wrong  of  me  to  let  her  see  that 
there  are  different  ideas  in  the 
world  ?  No,  I  think  not.  It  is 
best  that  she  should  know  all 
about  it  beforehand.* 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

ROCHEMAR. 

The  Ch&teau  de  Rochemar  stood 
on  high  ground  above  the  bank  of 
a  river,  not  a  little  stream  like  that 
at  Sonnay,  but  one  of  the  large 
tributaries  of  Madame  Loire,  flow- 
ing broad  and  clear  and  full  of 
fish  through  the  favoured  country. 
It  had  been  a  strong  castle,  com- 
manding the  river  approach  to  the 
town  of  Carillon,  had  stood  sieges 
from  the  English,  and  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  in  many  feudal 
struggles.  Through  the  great  Re- 
volution the  family  had  remained 
there,  the  Marquis  of  those  days 
being  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the 
neighbourhood  that  nothing  could 
persuade  people  to  rise  against 
him;  and  altogether  the  red  storm 
had  not  swept  so  fiercely  over 
Anjou  as  over  places  more  civil- 
ised and  more  in  the  world.  The 
present  Marquise  would  have  de- 
fended her  chateau,  if  she  could, 
against  the  Germans ;  but  as  that 


was  impossible  she  received  them 
politely,  and  so  escaped  with  no- 
thing worse  than  a  clearance  of 
most  of  her  furniture  and  the  suf- 
fering of  every  kind  of  discomfort 
while  they  remained  there. 

Frank  Wyatt  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  window  as  they  drove  up 
that  evening,  and  saw  the  great 
white  towers  with  their  gray  caps 
crowning  the  hill  in  the  twilight, 
the  rows  of  windows  with  Renais- 
sance decorations,  the  arched  gate- 
way under  which  they  entered  the 
cour  d'honneur. 

'  Here  you  see  the  home  of 
Marie,'  Mme.  de  Saint- Hilaire 
whispered  to  him,  as  they  went 
into  the  hall.  'What  do  you 
think  of  it?  Have  I  done  well 
for  the  child  ]' 

'  It  is  quite  magnificent,'  said 
Frank.  'These  people  must  bo 
very  rich.' 

*  Yes,  indeed.  And  if  you  had 
seen  all  this  after  the  Prussians 
left !  Ah,  I  cannot  tell  you.  The 
restoration  is  perfectly  wonderful.' 

*  It  must  be,'  said  Frank.  He 
glanced  round  at  Marie,  who  was 
following  with  Agnes  and  Johnny. 

She  looked  a  Httle  flushed  and 
excited,  and  was  pointing  things 
out  as  they  passed  in  her  quick 
way — the  inlaid  furniture  that 
seemed  to  match  the  beautiful 
floors,  the  handsome  jardinieres 
holding  great  shadowing  ferns  and 
tropical  plants,  the  painted  ceil- 
ings, the  reflection  of  themselves 
in  the  tall  mirrors  as  they  went 
by.  It  was  in  one  of  these  that 
she  saw  Frank  turn  round  and 
look  at  her  as  she  glided  along, 
with  her  white  train  sweeping, 
and  pink  oleanders  in  her  hair,  a 
delicate,  sylph-like  little  figure  in 
the  great  bright  salle.  She  turned 
away  from  the  glass  and  looked  at 
him,  smiling  in  a  sort  of  triumph, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'Is  not  this 
worth  having!'  If  she  could  have 
understood  his  answer,  it  would 
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certainly  have  been,  '  Well,  if  you 
tliink  so.  £atyou  can't  have  every- 
thing. For  instance,  would  M.  de 
Hochemar  appear  to  veiy  great  ad- 
vantage in  that  mirror  1  Might  it 
not  be  hotter  to  be  proud  of  your 
husband  than  of  his  house  V 

The  salon  into  which  they  went 
vras  furnished  in  Louis  Quinze 
style,  with  beautiful  old  white 
flowery  brocade  on  the  white-and- 
gold  chairs.  Mme.  de  Eochemar, 
very  handsomely  dressed  in  pale 
lilac  satin,  came  forward  to  meet 
them,  and  bowed  in  the  most  gra- 
cious manner  to  the  young  Eng- 
lish people.  Her  friends  who  were 
in  the  room  came  up  and  talked 
to  them — M.  and  Mme.  de  TAUier, 
and  '  les  petits  de  Eoohemar,'  two 
nice-looking  lads  of  eighteen  and 
twenty.  M.  de  TAllier  was  gray 
and  stiff-looking,  and  had  not 
much  to  say;  his  wife  was  fat, 
handsome,  and  agreeable.  She 
began  at  once  talking  English  to 
Agnes.  Mme.  de  Eochemar,  in 
the  mean  while,  sat  down  between 
Marie  and  her  grandmother,  and 
talked  as  fast  as  possible,  waving 
her  hands,  and  throwing  her  fan 
backwards  and  forwards.  Frank, 
as  he  stood  by,  heard  compliments 
flying  in  showers.  Down  came 
the  light  touch  of  Mme.  de  Eoche- 
mar's  fingers  on  Marie's  sleeve. 

*Ma  chere  petite,  quelle  jolie 
toilette  !  Mais  c'est  ravissante  ! 
You  have  perfect  taste.  And  those 
pretty  flowers  in  your  hair,  the 
very  things  to  suit  you  best.  Ah, 
how  charmed  I  am  to  have  you 
here  beside  me — n'est-ce  pas,  ma- 
dame  1  And  your  English  cou- 
sins— it  must  be  very  interesting 
to  have  them  with  you.  They 
are  charming,  no  doubt.  I  have 
scarcely  spoken  to  them.     Mon- 


sieur !' 


*  Come  here,  Frank,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire. 

'  You  are  pleased  with  France, 
I  hope,  monsieur  V 


'  Madame/  said  Frank,  'it  is  the 
most  charming  country  I  ever  was 
in.' 

This  was  a  very  good  begin- 
ning. Mme.  de  Eochemar  was  a 
thorough  and  devoted  Frenchwo- 
man, and  her  face  lighted  up  at 
once  with  pleasure.  So  the  cross- 
fire of  compliments  went  on,  at 
which  Frank  could  have  laughed 
heartily  if  he  had  not  been  engaged 
in  it.  The  Marquise,  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire,  Marie,  himself,  each 
received  a  large  share,  and  the 
Englishman  was  not  at  all  behind- 
hand in  paying  them.  But  this 
game  did  not  last  long,  for  some 
other  guests  were  announced,  and 
Frank  drew  back  as  Mme.  de 
Eochemar  got  up  to  receive  them* 
She  found  time  for  an  aside  to 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire :  '  Hea- 
vens !  how  handsome  he  is  !' 

*  Did  I  tell  youT  said  the  Com- 
tesse,  nodding. 

*  And  so  well  brought  up  I 
Charmant,  charmant!' 

She  went  forward  with  a  smUing 
face  to  receive  Mme.  de  Valmont, 
who  was  followed  into  the  room 
by  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and 
eldest  son.  These  ladies  were 
rather  plainly  dressed,  the  Mar- 
quise in  black  silk,  and  her  daugh- 
ter in  soft  white  muslin;  but 
velvet,  satin,  diamonds,  cdl  the 
milliners  and  jewellers  in  Paris 
could  not  have  made  them  look 
handsomer  or  more  distinguished : 
so  thought  Johnny  Wyatt,  at 
least,  as  with  suddenly  awakened 
eyes  he  saw  them  come  into  the 
room.  When  Mdlle.  de  Valmont 
sat  down  near  her  mother,  a  little 
outside  the  grand  circle  into  which 
everybody  seemed  to  be  forming 
themselves,  he  mo  v  ed  quietly  round 
and  placed  himself  at  the  back  of 
her  chair.  She  turned  round » 
smiling,  to  shake  hands  with  him; 
and  then  Mme.  de  Valmont  sud- 
denly looked  up  and  saw  him,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  too. 
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'Pardon!  Where  were  you 
hiding  yourself  1  I  did  not  see 
you  before.' 

Presently  she  beckoned  him 
close  to  her,  and  asked  who  that 
young  man  was^  standing  near 
Mme.  de  Eochemar. 

*That  is  my  brother/  said 
Johnny. 

*  Your  brother !  Indeed !  Then 
there  is  no  resemblance.' 

'None  at  all,*  said  Johnny, 
half  amused,  with  a  quaint  dis- 
consolate tone  in  his  voice. 

'  At  any  rate  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  grief,'  said  Mme.  de  Valmont, 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say 
so,  madame.' 

'Mamma  always  speaks  the 
truth/  said  Cecile. 

*Yes,  always,'  said  Mme.  de 
Valmont.  *I  find  it  much  too 
tiresome  to  pay  compliments  that 
I  don't  mean.' 

Just  then  there  was  a  voice  at 
the  door. 

'  Mme.  la  Marquise  est  servie  / 
and  young  L^on  de  Rochemar,  in 
his  elder  brother's  absence,  came 
forward,  and  gave  his  arm  to  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  according  to  the 
good  French  fashion  which  puts 
age  before  rank. 

Johnny  found  himself  falling  in 
with  Mdlle.  de  Valmont,  and  they 
sat  together  at  one  end  of  the  ta- 
ble. The  young  Frenchmen  were 
rather  silent  in  the  presence  of 
their  elders,  but  Johnny  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  follow  their 
example,  and  tried  to  amuse  his 
neighbour  as  well  as  he  could. 
Frank  looked  at  him  now  and  then 
from  his  place  between  Mme.  de 
I'Allier  and  Marie,  and  wondered 
how  the  dreamy,  absent,  uninteU 
lectual  sailor  could  bring  such 
bright  looks  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment into  the  very  handsome  but 
still  countenance  of  the  girl  be- 
side him.  Johnny's  quiet  way  of 
devoting  himself  to  one  person 
— ^never  thinking  of  the  rest  of 


the  world,  but  abounding  in  at- 
tentions to  that  one,  with  a  cer- 
tain frankness  and  downrightness 
which  came  across  the  conven- 
tionalities of  tired  landsfolk  like 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea — was 
much  more  attractive  than  a  per- 
son of  Frank's  character  could 
understand.  Probably  Johnny 
was  talking  nonsense  in  bad 
French ;  but  whatever  it  was, 
Mdlle.  Cecile  evidently  liked  it, 
and  responded  with  so  much  spirit 
that  M.  de  I'Allier  remarked  in 
an  undertone  to  her  mother, 

'  But  mademoiselle  votre  iille  is 
beautiful,  she  is  brilliant.  And 
how  she  resembles  you !' 

Mme.  de  Valmont  looked  down 
the  table,  and  thought,  perhaps, 
M.  de  I'Allier  had  meant  that 
remark  on  Cecile's  brilliancy  as  a 
note  of  warning.  But  she  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  necessary;  she 
had  an  instinctive  confidence  in 
the  young  sailor,  and  a  well- 
grounded  one  in  her  daughter,  as 
having  that  dutiful  tractable  tem- 
per, that  clear  innocence,  and  that 
gentleness,  only  to  be  found  in  a 
really  noble  character.  So  she 
turned  again,  smiling,  to  M.  de 
I'Allier,  and  began  to  tell  him 
the  origin  of  their  acquaintance 
with  Johnny. 

*  Indeed  !  a  brave  young  fellow,' 
said  her  neighbour,  considerately 
stroking  his  gray  moustache.  '  He 
has  a  right  to  a  smile  from  made- 
moiselle. But  his  brother  has  the 
advantage  in  looks.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Mme. 
de  Valmont.  *  Certainly  he  is 
handsome,  but  I  prefer  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other.' 

Then,  for  a  moment,  as  she 
looked  in  Frank's  direction,  some- 
thing seemed  to  strike  her.  He 
was  speaking  to  Marie,  and  in  the 
girl's  face  as  she  listened  there 
was  a  curious  excitement,  a  ner- 
vousness that  flushed  her  cheeks 
and  wrinkled  her  forehead  into 
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distressed  lines,  while  she  kept 
her  eyes  down  and  would  not 
look  at  her  cousin  as  she  answered 
him.  One  moment,  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont  felt  extreme  surprise;  the 
next,  she  almost  thought  she  had 
been  mistaken,  for  Marie  had  en- 
tirely recovered  her  usual  expres- 
sion, and  was  laughing  at  some 
witty  remark  of  Mme.  de  TAUier's. 

This  lady's  four  children  came 
in  at  dessert — the  little  girls 
with  long  curls  and  embroidered 
frocks;  the  boys  with  long 
white  coats,  white  boots,  large 
blue  bows  at  their  necks,  and 
hair  brushed  up  in  a  crest. 
Not  long  after  everybody  went 
back,  arm  in  arm,  to  the  salon, 
where  the  little  boys  walked  about 
under  Mme.  de  Eochemar^s  direc- 
tion with  the  coffee-cups,  and  peo- 
ple's chief  business  was  talking  to 
the  children  and  admiring  them. 
Presently,  when  the  gentlemen  were 
gone  away  to  the  smoking-room 
and  the  children  had  disappeared, 
Mme.  de  Rochemar  sat  down 
among  her  friends  and  began 
telling  ghost-stories. 

Agnes  Wyatt,  as  she  listened 
and  looked  on,  thought  the  little 
lady  was  a  comedy  in  herself;  her 
wonderful  gesticulations,  nod- 
dings,  wavings,  flourishes  of  her 
large  fan,  pats  with  her  foot  upon 
the  floor,  and  her  face  of  half-ter- 
rified enjoyment,  gave  double 
effect  to  the  stories  she  told.  At 
Eochemar  they  had  a  crusader, 
who  was  heard  rattling  his  armour 
inside  the  walls  whenever  any 
danger  drew  near  any  member  of 
the  feunily.  He  had  even  appeared 
once  in  bodily  form  to  the  Mar- 
quis Charles  de  Eochemar,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Quinze,  and  had 
warned  him  that  in  a  year  he 
would  either  have  died  or  have 
gained  great  honour. 

*  Well,  as  to  that,  he  did  both, 
for  he  was  killed  in  the  storming 
of  KehL' 


As  Agnes  listened  to  the  talk 
of  these  ladies,  she  became  aware 
that  there  was  not  a  ch&teau,  or 
village,  or  even  an  old  bridge  in 
the  neighbourhood  without  its 
ghost,  or  legend,  or  tradition. 
Some  of  them  had  to  do  with 
saints,  some  with  old  battles,  and 
very  many  with  the  Eevolution, 
which  seemed  to  have  passed  over 
the  country  like  a  black  thunder- 
cloud, leaving  ruin  behind  it;  and 
yet  this  part  of  France  had 
suffered  little  in  comparison. 

'  G^cile,'  said  Marie,  in  a  low 
voice,  going  up  to  Mdlle.  de  Yal- 
mont,  'shall  we  go  out  on  the 
terrace  f  And  the  two  girls  went 
out  accordingly  through  a  window 
into  the  warm  still  night  outside, 
lighted  up  by  thousands  of  stars, 
the  Milky  Way  flowing  like  a 
stream  of  silver  across  the  sky. 

The  great  terrace  at  Eochemar 
looked  down  from  its  height  on 
flower-gardens  sloping  to  th^ 
river;  another  sky  of  stars  lay 
twinlding  and  tiling  on.thi 
polished  blackness.  The  night 
air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  some 
flowers  that  were  hidden  in  the 
dark  under  the  terrace- wall.  Many 
a  lady  in  bygone  days  had  walked 
out  upon  that  terrace,  leaving  be- 
hind her  the  heavy  towers,  which 
in  their  great  white  strength  look- 
ed as  if  they  might  be — what  no 
doubt  they  often  were — a  living 
tomb.  Few  more  graceful  examples 
of  young  French  womanhood  had 
ever  walked  there  than  these  two 
in  their  white  dresses,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  bright  salon,  and 
moved  across  to  the  balustrade, 
looking  down  on  the  river  and 
the  dim  starlit  country  beyond. 

*  Dear  little  Marie,'  said  C^cile, 
in  the  fulness  of  her  kind  heart, 
'  I  do  congratulate  you.  How 
happy  you  will  be,  with  this 
beautiful  chateau,  and  everything 
you  can  wish  for  in  the  world  !' 

*  Do  not  you  think  it  was  very 
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wise  of  me  to  say  yesf  said 
Marie. 

*  Yes,  certainly.  You  could  not 
have  refused.  Shall  you  be  much 
in  Paris  1  Ah,  ^hat  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  meet  there  !  And  do 
you  know  when  M.  de  Rochemar 
returns  V 

*  Mon  Dieu,  non  !'  said  Marie 
impatiently;  *how  should  I  know? 
I  am  not  yet  his  wife,  my  dear  !' 

*  You  must  be  very  anxious  to 
see  him.' 

*  Yes,  and  no.  I  know  it  all 
must  come  one  of  these  days,  and 
1  assure  you  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
You  see  I  have  waited  so  long 
that  I  have  grown  quite  used  to 
living  at  Lcs  Sapini^res,  and 
amusing  myself  there  in  my  own 
■way.  It  "Is  strange  enough  that 
M.  de  Eochemar  lias  had  this  in 
his  head  for  years — ever  since  I 
was  almost' a  child,  and  he  was 
going  abroad  for  the  first  time.' 

•  *Ah,  that  is  quite  beautiful. 
And  you  did  not  see  him  when 
he  came  back  four  years  ago  V 

*  No,  I  was  very  ill  then.  We 
were  at  Nice,  and  every  one 
thought  I  should  either  die,  or 
only  live  to  join  some  order.  The 
changes  of  this  world  are  amusing 
enough.  Here  I  am  going  to  be 
married.  Did  you  see  him  then  ? 
Tell  me,  is  he  very  ugly  Y 

*  No,'  said  Cecile,  with  a  shade 
of  hesitation. 

'  Voyons  done  !  As  ugly  as 
my  cousin  Johnny  V 

'  There  is  not  a  shade  of  like- 
ness. M.  de  Rochemar  is  very 
dark,  with  black  eyes,  very  like 
a  soldier.  But  you  do  not  call 
your  cousin  ugly  ?  He  has  such 
beautiful  eyes.' 

Marie  laughed,  and  then,  laying 
her  hand  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment on  Cdcile's,  she  whispered, 

*  Yes,  I  do  call  him  ugly.  This 
is  what  I  call  handsome.' 

Her  manner,  even  more  than 
her  words,  startled  Cdcile's  calm 


simplicity  in  a  disagreeable  way. 
The  next  moment  Frank  Wyatt 
came  up  to  them,  tall,  graceful, 
and  looking  quite  like  a  paladin 
in  the  starlight. 

*  You  must  be  cold,  ma  cousine/ 
he  said  to  Marie.  *  Ought  you 
to  be  out  here  1  Yes,  it  is  very 
beautifcd;  but  so  is  the  salon  in 
another  way,  and  Mme.  de  Roche- 
mar is  asking  for  som  e  m  usic.  Da 
you  sing,  mademoiselle  V  turning 
to  C^cile. 

*No,  I  do  not,'  she  answered 
gravely ;  and  then,  hardly  under- 
standing her  own  feelings,  she 
walked  away  at  once  towards  the 
window. 

Frank  took  Marie's  hand,  and 
drew  it  into  his  arm  as  they  fol- 
lowed her. 

Mme.  de  Rochemar,  whose  eld- 
est son's  absence  often  made  her 
feel  as  melancholy  as  any  one 
of  her  cheerful  nature  possibly 
could  be,  thought  and  said  that 
for  years  she  had  not  enjoyed  such 
a  delightful  evening  as  this.  She 
had  always  wished  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  English ;  and  this 
young  man  was  perfect,  set  off  by 
the  very  much  quieter  manners 
and  appearance  of  his  sister  and 
brother.  His  figure,  face,  and 
voice  were  without  fault,  and  she 
was  unprejudiced  enough  to  wish 
that  her  sons  would  take  exatnple 
by  his  correct  and  graceful  man- 
ners. Still,  of  course,  he  was  a 
minor  attraction  to  her  dear  Marie, 
who  was  looking  so  weU,  so  pretty, 
with  that  refined  face  and  charm- 
ing little  figure,  and  who  had 
leamt  by  inspiration  to  mingle 
"with  her  natural  gentleness  the 
ease  and  savoir  faire  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  seen  the  world.  As 
the  evening  went  on,shft  beckoned 
M.  de  TAllier  to  her  in  a  comer, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  her  future  daughter-in-law. 

'  A  most  charming  little  person/ 
indeed,'  said  M.  de  TAllier.  *  Mon- 
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aem  Louii  is  very  fortunate. 
MadeniQiselle  is  exactly  the  style 
that  I  admire.  She  is  lika  soiae 
giaoeful  flower,  fragile  perhaps, 
but  delicately  beauti&l.  Certainly 
there  is  no  one  in  this  country  to 
approach  her.  I  assure  you,  as 
she  entered  the  room  this  evening, 
I  said  to  myself,  '*Here  is  the 
Flower  of  Anjou  !" ' 

'Cher  monsieur,  you  are  too 
amiable,'  said  Mme.  de  Eoche- 
mar,  looking  perfectly  delighted, 
and  clapping  her  hands  gently. 
To  have  extorted  such  a  compli- 
ment as  this  from  any  one  so 
atifif  and  unimpressionable  was  in- 
deed a  triumph.  * "  The  Flower 
of  Anjou !'"  the  Marquise  repeat- 
ed. *  Beautiful — charming  !  Par- 
don! I  must  really  tell  that  te 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  Not  in 
Mme.  de  Valmont's  hearing ;  but 
she  is  occupied  with  the  Euglish 
demoiselle.  The  "  Flower  of 
Anjou !"  AUons,  you  are  a  poet. 
I  shall  tell  Louis  in  my  next  let- 
ter; and  I  assure  you  that  our 
angel  shall  not  lose  the  name.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LIFE   IN   ARCADIA. 

*  You  seem  very  fond  of  the 
society  of  the  ladies,'  said  Johnny 
Wyatt,  coming  into  the  salon  one 
day  before  breakfast,  and  finding 
his  brother  on  a  sofa  in  a  shady 
comer.  '  I  have  been  talking  to 
the  Maire,  and  we  are  going  out 
shooting  together  presently.  You 
had  better  come  too.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Frank. 

'Why  not?  The  old  boy  is 
great  fuu.  When  I  asked  him  if 
he  liked  shooting,  he  gave  himself 
a  tremendous  smite,  and  shouted 
out,  '^  Avec  moi  la  chasse  est  une 
passion  .*"  Auguste  has  got  a  gun 
that  he's  going  to  lend  me.  The 
Haire  takes  Mm  out  sometimes.' 


'Perhaps  so.  But  the  Maire 
is  not  going  to  take  me,'  said 
Frank,  which  silenced  Johnny  for 
the  moment. 

The  Maire  of  Sonnay  was  a  very 
respectable  and  well-thinking  per- 
son, a  retired  tradesman  of  Caril- 
lon, who  had  built  himself  a  smart 
little  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  where  he  had  gardens 
and  plenty  of  glass,  and  culti- 
vated very  fine,  flowers  and  'fruit. 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  who  liked 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
her  neighbours,  had  given  this 
worthy  man  permission  to  shoot 
over  her  estate,  reserving  to  her- 
self the  power  of  killing  any  game 
she  wanted  whenever  she  pleased. 
Johnny  had  made  friends  with 
the  Maire,  as  he  had  by  this  time 
with  all  the  people  about  the 
place,  thus  providing  himself  with 
plenty  of  amusement.  He  had  a 
hand  in  everything  that  went  on. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  beat 
down  the  walnuts,  and  he  was  to 
be  found  with  a  long  stick  near 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  river 
was  an  unfailing  interest — what 
with  bathing,  fishing,  or  clearing 
out  the  weeds  preparatory  to  catch- 
ing a  desperate  pike  that  lurked 
there.  Half  a  dozen  men  were 
busy  there,  some  pulling  away  the 
long  reeds  and  water-plants  that 
would  straggle  across  the  stream, 
some  beating  the  water  with  poles, 
one  walking  along  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  with  a  net  pushed 
before  him.  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  stood  looking  on  at  the 
failure  of  all  these  people  to  en- 
trap Monsieur  le  Brochet.  No- 
body would  V(  nture  into  a  certain 
dark  hole  cl  >se  to  the  bridge,  till 
Johnny  to'.>\'  a  net  that  was  lying 
on  the  ba  uk,  dropped  quietly  in, 
and,  aft')  i  remaining  some  minutes 
up  to  h  s  neck  in  water,  brought 
out  th3  pike  in  triumph.  This 
odd  boy  had  also  a  taste  for  cook- 
ing ;  he  made  great  friends  vrith 
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Mme.  de  Saint  -  Hilaire^B  cook, 
studied  coffee-making  and  other 
mysteries,  and  gave  her  some 
wrinkles  that  he  had  picked  up 
in  his  different  voyages.  All  these 
things  were  done  without  any  talk- 
ing, and  with  an  air  of  quiet  in- 
difference. When  Johnny  wished 
to  make  friends  with  anybody,  he 
let  his  eyes  speak  for  him,  in  a 
manner  quite  remarkable  for  a 
persoii  so  really  unaffected. 

*  You  can't  be  well,  old  fellow,' 
he  said,  with  a  sailor's  kindliness, 
as  he  stood  by  the  table,  with  a 
sun-ray  falling  straight  in  on  his 
hair,  and  looked  at  his  pale 
brother  lounging  in  the  comer. 

*  Yes,  I  am,'  said  Frank  civilly 
enough.  '  But  I  don't  care  to 
go  out  in  this  broiling  sun,  unless 
it  is  to  sit  still  somewhere. 
There's  nothing  to  pity  me  for. 
I  find  it  pleasanter  here,  and  I 
must  say  I  never  was  in  a  country 
better  arranged  for  pleasing  one- 
self.' 

'That's  true,'  said  Johnny. 
*  Well,  I'm  glad  you  are  content- 
ed. You  seem  to  be  quite  first 
fiddle  with  little  Miss  Marie.  Do 
you  like  her  V 

*  Of  course.  She  is  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  ladylike  Httle 
thing  you  or  I  ever  saw.  Tho- 
roughbred to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  Look  at  her  nails.  One 
don't  meet  girls  like  that  often  in 
England.' 

Johnny  looked  on  the  floor 
and  whistled.  It  never  entered 
into  his  head  to  argue  with  his 
brother;  that  would  have  been 
both  troublesome  and  useless, 
however  he  might  disagree  with 
him.  But  it  happened  that 
Marie  was  both  pretty  and  lady- 
like. That  did  not  interfere  with 
the  fact  that  somebody  else  was 
*    beautiful  and  noble. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,'  Frank 
went  on.  *How  these  people 
manage  to  stunt  and  narrow  their 


girls'  minds  is  a  wonder  to  me. 
But  I  think  Marie  is  already  be- 
ginning to  see  her  way  out,  though, 
one  has  to  show  it  very  carefully 
to  these  devout  people.  It  is  not 
much  use,  though,  when  there 
is  that  di«adful  marriage  before 
her.  But  after  all,  a  little  deve- 
lopment can  only  do  her  good.' 

*  How  do  you  set  about  it  V 
said  Johnny  dreamily.  *  I  say, 
Frank,  what  a  pity  we  did  not 
get  here  a  few  days  sooner  !  You 
might  have  had  a  chance  against 
that  Marquis,  so  far  off  as  he  is.' 

*  0, 1  don't  know,'  said  Frank. 
*  Transplanting  seldom  answers 
welL  Besides,  the  grandmother 
would  never  have  listened  to  it. 
Think  of  my  quarters  and  Eoche- 
mar — my  income  and  the  Mar- 
quis's.' 

'Do  these  people  think  so 
much  about  money  and  all  that  ? 
One  being  richer  than  another 
seems  to  make  no  difference  in 
the  society  here.* 

*Are  any  of  them  poorf  re- 
torted Frank.  *  Certainly  they 
are  all  on  a  level,  and  birth  is 
everything,  and  there  is  nono  of 
the  snobbish  purse-pride  we  have 
in  England.  But  at  the  same 
time  do  you  suppose  that  their 
dignity  would  allow  any  of  these 
girls  to  marry  beneath  them  1  It 
is  the  same  with  the  men.  There 
must  be  tolerably  equal  advan- 
tages on  both  sides.' 

*Ah,  I  suppose  so,*  said  Johnny. 
'  And  they  are  all  so  well  brought 
up  that  the  notion  of  anything 
else  never  occurs  to  them.' 

*0f  course  not  They  might 
just  as  well,  or  better,  think  of 
marrying  the  Great  Mogul  as  a 
stray  Englishman  without  a  big 
house  and  an  estate  at  his  back. 
They  quite  see  the  gulf  between 
them  and  us.  As  for  crossing  it — 
why,  they  have  never  learnt  to 
swim.  So  you  see,  Johnny,  they 
feel  as  safe  with  you  and  me  as 
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^th  their  grandfathers.  And  we 
may  make  ourselves  as  happy  as 
'we  can  with  them.' 

'  Things  do  happen,  though/ 
said  Johnny.  *  I've  read  in 
T)ooks — ^ 

'Only  among  the  Bohemian 
sort/  said  Frank  consolingly, 
'^ot  in  Catholic,  Legitimist, 
noble,  well-regulated  families. 
Their  young  ladies  are  shut  up  in 
brass  towers,  like  the  princess  in 
the  fairy-tale.' 

'But  those  princesses  always 
got  out  somehow.' 

*  Don't  flatter  yourself.  You 
saved  her  life,  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly handsome,  but  perfectly 
immovable.  A  young  Gorgon. 
I  thought  of  Medusa  when  I 
looked  at  her.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  run  away  with  Le  Mans 
cathedral.' 

'  Run  away !  Who  talks  of  run- 
ning away  V  exclaimed  Johnny 
indignantly,  his  face  becoming 
redder.  *  1*11  be  hanged  if  I  un- 
derstand you.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  talking  about  Gor- 
gons.' 

'  Nothing  at  all,'  answered  Frank 
very  peaceabl}^  *  And  we  shall  all 
be  much  wiser  if  we  stay  where 
we  are — for  the  present  at  least.' 

The  breakfast-bell  began  to  ring, 
and  Mme.  de  Saint-HUaire's  tall 
figure  came  walking  past  the  win- 
dows, with  her  poodle  following 
behind.  Johnny  left  his  brother, 
and  went  out  to  wish  her  good- 
morning. 

Of  course  he  said  no  more  to 
Frank  about  the  shooting;  but 
went  off,  after  breakfeist,  to  join 
M.  Lafon,  leaving  the  others  to 
amuse  t\emselves  as  they  liked. 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  asked  them 
if  they  would  drive  with  her  to 
Carillon,  where  she  wanted  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  in  the  mean 
while  went  to  give  some  orders  to 
her  people. 


Agnes  took  a  parasol  from  the 
hall,  and  went  after  her  across  the 
yard,  where  she  was  standing,  a 
picturesque  figure,  in  the  low  dark 
archway  of  the  farm-kitchen.  Here 
the  people  were  at  dinner,  the  men 
in  their  blue  blouses  at  a  long 
table,  and  three  or  four  women 
scattered  about  in  the  comers  and 
at  the  windows,  eating  soup  with 
an  abundance  of  cabbage,  and 
drinking  the  red  wine  of  the 
country.  Agnes  thought  Frank 
might  have  made  a  study  of  that 
kitchen,  with  the  sun  pouring  in 
through  the  opposite  windows, 
streaming  across  the  stone  floor, 
lighting  up  the  grave  Angevin 
faces,  the  snowy  caps,  the  brown 
pitchers  on  the  table,  and  the 
great  bowls  from  which  they 
helped  themselves.  She  often 
came  and  peeped  in  at  them ;  for 
this  was  her  aunt's  favourite  time 
for  giving  orders,  when  she  could 
find  them  and  speak  to  them  all 
together.  Agnes  was  fast  losing 
herseK  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  peace 
in  this  Arcadia,  where  none  of 
the  disturbing  elements  of  life 
seemed  to  enter.  Everything  was 
harmonious,  gentle,  graceful,  and 
picturesque.  Peasants  and  ani- 
mals worked  hard,  but  were  placid 
and  contented  all  the  time.  No- 
body rebelled  but  the  big  black 
ox,  Erebe,  who  did  not  like  his 
first  experience  of  ploughing,  but 
was  growing  more  manageable 
every  day.  The  sun  shone,  and 
the  fruit-s  ripened,  the  vintage  was 
approaching,  the  walnuts  were  be- 
ing gathered,  all  through  these 
soft  September  days.  And  to  re- 
mind the  people  that  there  is 
another  world  beyond  this,  the 
Angelvs  bell  rang  out  at  sunrise, 
noon,  and  sunset;  the  hills  and 
the  ch&teau  echoed  it  back.  Agnes 
began  to  listen  for  it,  and  to  feel 
that  she  would  miss  it  when  she 
went  away. 


{To  he  continued, ) 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  LOTTERY. 


THE  FIRST  DRAWING. 

Eahly  days  for  sketcbing  out  of 
doors.  Mid  Februarj  does  not 
generally  in  our  climate  offer  mnch 
temptation  to  the  landscape-painter 
to  take  the  field.  Bat  Frank  Hilary 
was  yoong,  strong,  and  enthusiastic, 
full  of  determination,  and  ready  to 
brave  all  the  yicissitudes  of  the 
artist's  career,  bad  weather  in- 
doded. 

But  the  weather  was  not  bad 
on  the  occasion  when  we  first  make 
his  acquaintance,  as  he  sits  quietly 
working  at  a  water-colour  drawing 
of  some  grand  pollard  oaks — quite 
the  contrary,  for  the  sky  and  the 
temperature  on  this  present  14th 
of  February,  a.d.  1870,  was  sug- 
gestiye  rather  of  midsummer.  It 
was  one  of  those  sudden  bursts  of 
spring-promise  with  which  we  are 
sometimes  favoured,  only,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  emphasise  the 
rigours  of  the  March  and  April 
that  are  to  follow. 

The  woods  were  alive  with  song, 
the  feathered  choristers  availing 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  eveiy- 
where,  of  the  encouragement  the 
sun  was  giving  to  their  love-mak- 
ing. True,  ^e  trees  were  bare, 
freezingly  bare,  with  an  uncanny 
skeleton-like  look  about  them, 
whilst  the  dense  masses  of  ever- 
green shrubbery  which  somehow 
had  got  itself  mixed  up  with  the 
brambles  and  soddened  bracken  on 
the  skirts  of  the  oak  copse  which 
Hilary  was  sketching,  brought  into 
strong  relief,  here  and  there,  the 
silvery  boles  and  rugged  gnarled 
trunks  of  the  forest  muuarclis.   The 


timid  crocus  and  primrose  peeped 
out  now  and  again  from  BxnoakgBt 
the  weltering  l^eaps  of  last  autumn's 
russet  leaves,  and  even  massed  them- 
selves  as  unmistakable  patches  of 
colour  along  the  ridge  of  broken 
gravelly  badk  which,  amphitheatre- 
like, made  an  uncommonly  snug 
nook  for  the  painter. 

It  was  a  singularly  sheltered  and 
sequestered  spot,  and  sitting  there 
so  quietly  as  he  did,  the  very  squir- 
rels came  down  from  their  trees, 
and  the  rabbits  from  their  burrows, 
to  within  arm's  length  of  him  before 
they  saw  him.  It  was  altogether  a 
paradise  of  a  place  for  a  painter, 
whilst  the  fine  foreground  of  gnarled 
timber,  the  wide  stretch  of  park, 
.  the  peep  of  blue  distance,  and  the 
gabled  roofs,  twisted  chimneys,  and 
ivy-clad  turirets  of  Croyston  Towers 
made  up  a  subject  which  must  have 
struck  even  the  most  indifferent. 

Frank  Hilary  had  found  his  way 
hither  from  Hadenham,  a  house 
three  miles  off,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing whilst  painting  the  portrait  of 
a  favourite  child,  one  of  several 
daughters  of  a  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
owner  of  the  place.  He  had  nearly 
completed  it^  and  would  probably 
have  returned  to  London  without 
so  much  as  catching  a  glimpse  of 
Croyston  Towers,  had  not  the  sud- 
den illness  of  the  little  girl  pre- 
vented her  from  sitting  to  him  for 
two  or  three  days.  But  as  the 
picturesque  fame  of  the  neighbour- 
ing old  mansion  was  proverbial, 
Hilary  availed  himself  of  the  fine 
weather  and  his  unlooked-for  lei- 
sure to  walk  over  and  possibly 
make  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
Tudor  mansion. 
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He  had  approaAed  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  by  a  padi 
across  the  park,  when  he  suddenly 
came  npon  the  oak-trees  and  the 
oompoeition  they  made  with  the 
distant  view  of  the  hoiiee.,  Halting 
within  the  little  amphitheatre  of 
broken  bank  where  we  find  ham 
sitting,  he  exdaimed,  '  Whew  t 
how  hot  it  is  !  it's  like  June  t  I 
can  walk  no  farther ;  this  subject 
is  good  enoDgh  for  me  ;*  and  be 
went  to  work  accordingly. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  a.m. 
when  he  first  opened  his  camp- 
stool,  and  for  two  hours  he  re- 
mained completely  absorbed  and 
undisturbed.  Looking  up  at  last, 
towards  the  left,  where  the  ever- 
greens trended  away  in  a  sort  of 
wilderness  until  they  reached  the 
shrubbery  and  gardens  of  the  man- 
non,  what  was  his  surprise  to  see 
a  young  lady  sitting  within  some 
thurty  yards  of  him,  also  sketching. 
Her  profile  was  towards  him,  and 
it  was  very  evident  to  him,  after  a 
few  minutes'  contemplation,  that 
she,  like  the  squirrels  and  rabbits, 
had  come  to  these  close  quarters 
quite  unconscious  of  his  presence. 
Moreover,  from  the  general  lay  of 
the  land,  the  bank,  and  the  shrabs, 
his  ambush  was  pretty  nearly  com- 
plete. He  had  a  perfect  view  of 
her,  but  unless  she  were  to  advance 
a  few  paces,  and  then  look  straight 
back  into  his  little  amphitheatre, 
she  probably  could  not  see  him  at 
all.  She  made  a  striking  figure, 
one  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
an  artist 

'How  charmingly  she  comes 
there  T  said  Frank  to  himself. 
'  By  Jove,  I  must  make  a  line  or 
two  of  her.  What  luck  I  why,  if 
one  had  wanted  a  figure  to  fit,  here 
it  is — colour  perfect,  form  exqui- 
site !' 

With  rapid  strokes  the  skiUed 
hand  soon  produced  an  unmistak- 
able presentment,  slight  at  first, 
biKt  growing  by  degrees  into  a  vivid 


reproduction.  The  soft  woolen 
dress  of  a  lovely  olive-gray  green, 
with  collar  and  cuffs  of  daii:  for, 
contnusted  well  with  the  rich  golden 
twists  of  hair  kept  nattily  in  their 
place  by  a  knot  of  deep-crimson 
ribbon  diining  out  quite  brilliantly 
under  the  shady  black  hat  covered 
with  nestling  feathers,  whilst  lite 
slightest  peep  of  a  crimson  petti- 
coat carried  the  warm  tone  artisti- 
cally through  Hie  composition.  As 
one  by  one  such  details  were  com- 
pleted, the  artist's  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  increased.  When  she 
moved  slightly,  he  paused  in  an 
agony  lest  the  pose  should  be  irre- 
mediably altered.  When  she  turned 
her  head,  he  winced  lest  she  might 
see  him,  and  so  take  flight  abashed ; 
but  within  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
had  managed  to  complete  a  most 
attractive  sketch  in  water-colour, 
perfectly  unmistakable  in  its  like- 
ness. The  delicate  piquant  profile 
even  had  been  caught,  and  was  as 
like  as  all  the  rest,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  betwixt  artist  and 
sitter ;  for  Frank's  clear  blue  eye 
was  far-reaching  and  penetrating. 

One  o'clock  rung  out  from  the 
turret  of  Croyston  Towers.  The 
young  lady  rose  hastily,  gathered 
her  traps  together,  and  hurried 
away  through  l^e  wilderness  to- 
wards the  house. 

'  What  a  nuisance  !'  cried  Frank 
aloud;  'I  only  wanted  about  an- 
other half-hour,  and  I  could  have 
finished  it  thoroughly — well,  never 
mind.  I'll  come  over  again  to- 
morrow, and  very  likely  she  will 
come  too ;  she  is  an  enthusiast  evi- 
dently, dear  little  creature,  from 
the  way  she  stuck  to  her  work; 
amateurs  generally  are.  I  wonder 
who  she  is  T 

Then  Frank  went  on  with  his 
oak-trees  through  the  remainder 
of  the  lovely  afternoon,  and  came 
again  the  next  day,  as  he  said,  to 
finish  them ;  it  could  not  have  been 
for  any  other  purpose,  of  course ; 
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but  somehow  he  could  not  finiBh 
them;  circumstances  were  just  as 
propitious  for  work,  and  the  weather 
was  equally  fine,  but  nevertheless 
he  could  not  settle  to  it.  Instead  of 
looking  at  his  subject,  he  was  for 
ever  turning  his  head  to  the  left, 
towards  that  shrubbery  of  a  wil- 
derness, as  if  he  expected  some- 
thing besides  bushes  to  appear 
there.  Nothing  else,  however,  was 
visible  throughout  the  whole  day ; 
and  it  became  quite  evident  to  the 
least  interested  in  such  matters 
that  the  oak-trees  would  still  re- 
quire one  more  day's  work.  His 
host  saw  this  plainly;  and  as  the 
little  sitter  was  not  yet  quite  well, 
there  was  no  difficulty  on  that 
head ;  so,  for  the  third  time,  Hilary 
went  to  his  oak-trees,  and  then  he 
finished  them ;  but  he  had  no  chance 
of  finishing  that  other  drawing — 
<  she'  never  appeared  again. 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  family 
at  Groyston  Towers?'  asked  Frank 
casually  of  Mr.  Hughes  at  dinner 
that  evening. 

'  Belport  is  the  family  name,'  was 
the  answer ;  'but  there  is  only  old 
Lady  Belport  living  there  now,  the 
dowager.  Groyston  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  Dower  House.' 

'There  is  not  much  life,  then, 
going  on  there  now,  I  suppose?' 
said  Frank. 

'  O  dear,  no ;  only  people  who 
go  over  to  look  at  the  place,  or, 
like  yourself,  to  make  a  sketch  of 
it;  it's  a  favourite  subject  with 
artists,  as  you  know.' 

*  Yes,  in  the  summer ;  there  are 
plenty  of  them  then,  no  doubt, 
but  not  at  this  time  of  the  year,  of 
course,'  went  on  Frank. 

'By  no  means;  I  have  seen 
people  sketching  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter,'  replied  the  host. 

«H'm,'  thought  Hilary,  'she 
couldn't  have  been  staying  in  the 
house  then.  I  wonder  who  she 
was,  and  where  she  came  from  f 

Surely  if  he  had  wanted  to  know 


so  very  much,  he  might  have  shown 
the  sketch  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
wilderness  to  Mr.  Hughes,  who, 
being  a  local  magnate,  might  have 
been  able  to  tell  him  who  she  was. 
But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
he  returned  to  London  without 
making  an  effort,  as  it  seemed,  to 
find  out ;  but  then  everybody 
knows  that  artists  are  very  odd 
inconsequent  fellows  about  some 
things. 


IL 

THE  SECOND  DRAWINa. 

*  GoNORATULATB  you  ou  your 
picture,  Hilary  I  ~  it's  the  best  bit 
of  landscape  I've  seen  of  yours; 
and  that  figure  of  the  girl  sketch- 
ing is  charming.' 

'  Glad  you  like  it.  It's  not  much 
in  my  line,  landscape — and  Groys- 
ton Towers  is  such  a  hackneyed 
subject  that  I  hardly  know  how  I 
came  to  paint  it;  but  I  saw  it  this 
winter,  during  some  wonderfully 
fine  weather,  and  I  thought  it  look- 
ed new  rather,  and  I  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  the  figure,  as  you 
see. 

'  Yes ;  and  very,  very  charming 
it  is— delightful  feeling  about  it ; 
very  nice,  indeed,  old  fellow  I — 
rather  a  pity  you  didn't  paint  it 
larger. 

'  Hadn't  time.' 

'  However,  they  have  given  it  a 
first-rate  place;  you  are  sure  to 
seU  it' 

Now  the  first-rate  place  in  ques- 
tion was  a  conspicuous  spot  on  the 
line  in  the  water-colour  room  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  Elxhibition;  and 
the  occasion  when  Frank  Hilary 
received  the  above  and  many  more 
congratulatory  criticisms  from  his 
friends  was  the  varnishing  day, 
just  prior  to  the  opening.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  with  the  bre- 
thren of  the  brush,  chatting  and 
commenting,  dusting  and  touching 
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np  their  works,  as  thej  are  privi- 
leged to  do  at  snch  times,  nndis- 
tarbed  by  the  outer  world. 

Jost  as  the  last  words  of  Frank's 
friend  fell  from  his  lips,  the  two 
painters  were  joined  by  several 
others. 

'  Who  is  the  lady,  Hilary  V  cries 
one ;  '  she's  deaced  nice  !  Evi- 
dently a  likeness,  old  man  ?' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  likeness,  I  am  bonnd 
to  say ;  and  she  comes  pretty  well 
there,  I  think.' 

'  Ah,  yon  knew  her,  yon  rascal, 
and  got  her  to  sit.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  but  you  fellows 
want  to  know  too  much.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  you  who  she  is  if  you  like 
the  result;  that's  sufficient,  isn't 
it  V  said  Hilary,  biting  his  lip. 

'Well,'  chimed  in  yet  another 
brother  of  the  brush  who  here  came 
up,  '  if  he  won't  let  on  about  his 
model,  we  know  where  to  go  for 
the  model  of  an  artist !' 

'What  do  you  meanf  said 
Hilary. 

'  O,  I  like  that !  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean?'. 

*  rU  swear  I  don't !' 

'  What !  haven't  you  seen  your 
likeness?  Will  you  tell  me  you 
haven't  been  sitting  to  some- 
body? 

*  No,  on  my  word  1' 

*  Well,  then,  it's  the  most  extra- 
ordinary likeness  I  ever  saw ;  come 
and  look:  it's  rather  a  clever 
drawing  too.  Here,  it's  over  here, 
at  the  end  of  the  room.' 

And  Hilary  was  carried  off  by 
two  or  three  of  his  friends,  and 
brought  up  in  front  of  a  water- 
colour  drawing.  It  represented  an 
artist  at  work  out  of  doors  in  win- 
ter, ensconced  in  a  sheltered  little 
nook,  with  a  background  of  broken 
bank,  pollard  oak-trees,  and  in  the 
distance  a  peep  of — why,  Croys- 
ton  Towers,  surely !  Frank  Hilary 
was  rather  taken  aback,  for  of  a 
certainty  he  was  the  artist.    Yes, 


there  he  was;  just  as  he  must 
have  appeared  on  that  memorable 
14th  of  February  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  days.  There  could  be 
no  mistake;  he  plainly  saw  the 
likeness  in  the  face,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  his  fa- 
vourite rough  shooting-coat,  wide- 
awake, &c.  had  been  reproduced. 
Besides,  there  was  the  place  quite 
recognisable.  What  did  it  mean  7 
Stooping  down  to  examine  the 
drawing,  for  it  was  hung  low,  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  wonder,  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  little  bursts 
of  raillery  and  laughter  in  which 
his  friends  continued  to  indulge. 
He  kept  peering  and  peering,  as 
if  to  find  out  who  was  die  painter; 
bat  there  were  no  initials,  no  name 
in  the  comer,  noising  to  give  him 
a  clue. 

'  I  should  like  to  take  it  down 
and  have  a  look  at  the  back,  to  see 
who  it  is  done  by,'  said  he  ab- 
stractedly. 

'Just  as  if  you  didn't  know, 
Frank.  You  must  wait  till  Mon- 
day for  the  catalogue,  eh,  before 
you  can  possibly  find  out?  What 
rot  it  is  your  pretending  to  be  so 
innocent!  Why,  he's  actually 
blushing,  look !' 

And  the  remark  of  his  friend, 
whilst  it  raised  more  merriment 
amongst  the  others,  was  stricUy 
true;  he  was  blushing,  for  a  sudden 
idea  had  crossed  his  mind. 

Was  this  portrait  of  himself  in 
any  way  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  her  non  -  reappearance  ? 
He  remembered  that  the  14th 
of  February  was  St  Valentine's 
day,  and  this  strengthened  his 
idea,  though  why  it  should  one 
could  hardly  guess,  for  artists  do 
not  generally  attend  much  to  dates, 
nor  are  they  very  accurate  about 
them. 

During  the  next  two  or  three 
hours  which  Frank  Hilary  spent 
Lq  the  rooms  of  Burlington  House, 
he  paid  many  furtive  visits  to  the 
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mter-colonr  room,  in  the  hope  of 
caichiDg  some  one  dosting  the 
glass  over  his  portrait,  and  so  per- 
haps find  out  what  sort  of  an  in- 
dividoal  the  artist  might  be.  But 
nohody  gave  the  least  care  to  the 
drawing,  and  Frank  was  fain  to 
go  home  in  ignorance  of  who  had 
tamed  him  to  snch  pictnresqae 
aecount.  This  was  on  the  Taes- 
day,  Thursday  was  the  press  day, 
on  Friday  came  the  private  view ; 
but  Hilary  was  not  high  up  enough 
on  the  ladder  of  notoriety  to .  be 
invited,  and  so  he  never  got  a 
peep  into  a  catalogue.  However, 
he  should  find  out  all  about  it  on 
Monday  he  thought,  and  was  paci- 
fying his  impatience  with  this  re- 
flection and  a  final  pipe  on  the 
Friday  evening  in  question,  when 
the  last  post  brought  him  a  letter. 
It  was  an  important-looking  letter 
too,  only  the  second  of  its  kind 
he  had  ever  received ;  but  he  knew 
it,  and  tore  it  open  impatiently. 
With  the  official  heading  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Uie  print- 
ed form  with  names,  dates,  &c, 
filled  Id,  it  ran  thus : 

*  Sir, — I  have  to  intimate  to  you 
that  your  work.  No.  631  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  present  year,  entitled  "  A 
Lady  Sketching,  Croyston  Towers, 
St.  Valentine's  day,"  and  priced 
40Z.,  has  been  selected  for  purchase 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Madder  of  888 
Piccadilly.  As  the  Royal  Academy 
only  undertakes  to  register  the 
selection  of  works,  it  is  left  to  the 
artist  to  communicate  with  the 
purchaser  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment and  delivery  of  the  work  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

*  I  am,  sir,  yours,         . 

'To  Frank  Hilary,  Esq.* 

*  Capital!*  thought  Frank,  « this 
is  luck  indeed !  But  who  is  Mr. 
Raphael  Madder?  Why,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  he's  an  artists' colour- 
man  ;  keeps  one  of  those  fashion- 


able West-end  shops,  all  polish 
and  pasteboard,  to  tempt  the  ama- 
teur ;  and  if  so  he  is  only  a  dmnmj 
put  forward  by  the  real  purchaser, 
who  does  not  want  to  be  known. 
He  could  not  have  been  himself 
at  the  private  view.  I  shall  see 
about  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning.' 

And  early  on  the  Saturday  Frank 
walked  off  to  No.  888  Piccadilly, 
to  find  his  conjecture  correct. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  hopman, 
'we  have  been  advised  by  our 
customer  of  the  purchase,  and  have 
been  directed  to  hand  you  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  on  Monday,  on  the 
receipt  of  your  order  to  receive  the 
picture  at  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition.' 

'  But  your  customer,'  said  Frank, 
'  who  is  your  customer  V 

*  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say, 
sir;  it  was  made  a  particular  re- 
quest that  we  should  not  say.  We 
often  act  as  agents  for  our  cus- 
tomers in  these  matters.  It  saves 
wealthy  people  a  deal  of  trouble.' 

<H'm,'  said  Frank,  <I  should 
like  to  have  known  where  my  pic- 
ture was  going  nevertheless.  You 
are  really  stating  facts,  are  you  ? 
I  mean  you  are  not  going  in  for 
picture- dealing  yourselves.' 

*  O,  dear  no,  sir.  As  I  say,  we  do 
a  great  deal  of  agency  business  of 
this  kind ;  you  will  find  our  name 
and  address  given  in  the  catalogue 
frequently;  that  is  for  amateur 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  don't 
want  their  own  residences  given. 
See,'  went  on  the  man,  producing 
a  new  but  much  rumpled  catalogue 
of  the  Exhibition,  'here we  are; 
here's  a  case  this  year,  ''Brown, 
Corisande,  No.  842,  care  of  Mr. 
Raphael  Madder,  &c." '  His  finger 
was  travelling  down  the  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  contributors  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  Frank  pounced  on  it 
eagerly  (now  he  should  find  out  at 
least  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
had  painted  kim);    and  saying, 
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'  Allow  me/  Bought  ont  the  water- 
colour  room.  Quickly  his  eje  took 
in  a  page  or  two  of  numbers^  titles, 
and  artists'  names.  Presently  he 
blushed  visibly ;  there  it  was  un- 
doubtedly; that  was  it— <No.  842 
— An  Artist  sketching  Groyston 
Towers,  St.  Valentine's  day;'  and 
who  had  painted  it,  after  all? 
Why,  'Corisande  Brown  M  Then 
Frank  turned  to  the  alphabetical 
list  again  to  make  sure. 

'What  did  you  say  was  the 
name  V  he  was  going  on.  '  Yes, 
certainly,  ''  Corisande  Brown,*'  I 
see,  care  of  Mr.  Eaphael  Madder. 
O  then,'  addressing  the  man  behind 
the  counter,  'this  picture  is  by 
another  of  your  customers )' 

The  man's  eye  was  following 
Frank's  pointing  finger.  'Yes, 
that  is  so,  sir,'  was  the  answer. 
*  Do  you  know  if  it  is  for  sale  ?* 
'  Cannot  say,  sir,  but  I  should 
fancy  not ;  amateurs  do  not  gene- 
rally care  to  sell.' 

'  And  who  is  Corisande  Brown, 
may  I  ask  V 

'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir ; 
it  is  quite  anonymous  ;  in  point  of 
fact,  I  don't  know ;  Mr.  Madder 
manages  these  things.' 

'  H'm,  very  mysterious,  indeed,' 
said  Frank  half  angrily;  'you 
won't  tell  me  who  bought  my  pic- 
ture, and  you  won't  tell  me  who 
painted  a  picture  I  admire ;  and, 
supposiog  I  want  to  buy  it,  you 
won't  tell  me  whether  it  ia  for  sale. 
Strange  way  of  doing  business' 

'  These  are  my  orders,  sir ;  but 
I'll  find  out.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Madder 
if  he  thinks  the  drawing  you  refer 
to  is  to  be  had.' 

'Well,  I  wish  you  would.  I 
saw  it  on  the  yamishing  day,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  it  if  it  is  not 
too  much.  Well,  then,  if  I  call  on 
Monday,'  continued  Frank,  after  a 
pause,  '  and  give  you  an  order  to 
receive  my  picture,  you  say  you 
will  give  me  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  f  . 


'  Yes,  sir,  and  let  you  know 
about  tJbe  drawing  at  the  same 
time.     Good-morning,  sir.' 

Very  much  puzzled  indeed  was 
Frank  with  all  this.  Strange  that 
the  portrait  of  himself  should  have 
been  christened  much  as  he  had 
christened  his  portrait  of  her,  '  A 
Lady  sketching  Croyston  Towers, 
St  Valentine's  day.'  'An  Artist 
sketching  Croyston  Towers,  St 
Valentine's  day.'  Odd,  too,  that 
Mr.  Madder  should  be  acting  as 
agent  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
one  and  for  the  purchase  of  the 
other.  Well,  it  is  a  coincidence,  of 
course^  but,  all  things  remembered, 
it's  a  strange  one !  And  Frank  went 
his  way  musing. 

After  a  hasty  run  through  the 
rooms  on  Monday,  the  opening 
day,  he  marched  straight  off  again 
to  Mr.  Madder's,  and  found  the 
cheque,  signed  by  that  purveyor  of 
artists'  materials,  awaiting  him. 
Duly  acknowledging  it,  and  giving 
his  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
picture  to  Mr.  Madder,  he  said, 

'Well,  what  about  that  draw- 
ing ?  is  it  for  sale  V 

'  No,  sir.' 

'  Positively  V 

'  Positively.' 

'  Now  it  is  not  by  any  chance 
the  work  of  the  same  person  who 
bought  my  picture,  is  it  V 

*  Really  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I 
cannot  say.' 

'They  are  both  customers  o^ 
yours  1' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  But  they  are  not  both  the  same 
person  V 

'  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  smiling,  '  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  say  anything.' 

No,  and  strive  as  he  would, 
Frank  could  get  no  more  out  of 
Mr.  Raphael  Madder's  man;  but 
he  drew  his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  had  to  wait  six  weeks  before  he 
obtained  any  relief  for  the  unusually 
perplexed  state  of  his  intellect. 
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The  evening  set  apart  by  the 
President  and  Cooncil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  their  grand  soirSe  and 
reception  came  round,  as  it  osnally 
does,  towards  the  end  of  Jmie.  Mr. 
Fnmk  Hilary,  like  the  rest  of  the 
exhibitors,  was  bidden  to  the  enter- 
tainment, there  to  mingle  with  the 
motley  throng,  ranging  from  the 
highest  in  the  land  to  ^e  most  ob- 
score  followers  of  art — yes,  like  the 
rest  of  the  exhibitors,  for  they  are 
all  invited.  '  She '  might  be  Uiere, 
then;  at  any  rate,  'Corisande 
Brown '  would  be  invited,  and  sup- 
posing she  and  the  purchaser  of  his 
picture  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, why,  he  might  see  her  per- 
haps !  So  he  went  to  Burlington 
House  in  a  state  of  undue  trepida- 
tion. Constantly  he  found  himself 
prowling  in  the  neighbourhood,  first 
of  his  own  portrait  and  then  of  his 
own  picture.  Suddenly,  on  coming 
within  range  of  the  latter,  he 
started,  and  had  any  of  his  jocose 
friends  been  with  him  (which  he 
thanked  his  stars  was  not  the  case) 
he  certainly  would  again  have  be- 
come a  butt  for  their  good-hu- 
moured chaff,  for  he  was  blushing 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

A  little  knot  of  people  were 
standing  in  ffont  of  No.  631,  'A 
Lady  sketching,'  &c.,  evidently 
examining  it  with  keen  interest. 
One  person  only,  however,  in  this 
group  had  any  attraction  for  Frank. 
He  saw  nobody  but  her ;  for  there 
she  was,  unmistakably,  looking  at 
her  own  portrait !  Her  profile  was 
towards  him,  as  it  had  been  when 
he  made  the  sketch,  as  it  was  now 
in  its  reproduction  in  the  finished 
drawing.  The  likeness,  under  this 
severe  test,  was  even  more  striking 
than  ever,  in  spite  of  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  costume.  In  a  bewil- 
derment of  admiration — not,  be  it 
understood,  of  his  own  skill,  but  of 
her  beauty — Hilary  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.     A  hand  on  his  shoulder 


aroused  him,  and  turning,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Hughes,  his 
host  at  Hadenham. 

'  Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Hilary. 
I  have  been  looking  at  your  picture 
of  Groyston  Towers :  it  is  capital ! 
I  recognised  it  from  its  fidelity  to 
the  sketch  yon  showed  me,  which 
you  made  whilst  staying  with  us ; 
but  the  figure,  the  young  lady, 
that  was  not  in  your  original  draw-* 
ing,  I  think  ? — ihai,  I  suppose,  was 
a  separate  study  which  you  did  not 
show  me  V  and  there  was  an  aiiy 
significance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  last 
words. 

Recovering  from  his  momentary 
confusion,  and  stammering  out 
something  about  its  being  an  after- 
thought, Frank  saw  that  Mr. 
Hughes  made  one  of  the  party  that 
had  been  looking  at  his  picture. 

*  It  is  a  capital  likeness,'  con- 
tinued that  gentleman.  '  I  know 
the  lady  intimately,  and  she  is 
amazed  and  puzzled  to  imagine 
how  you  obtained  her  portrait; 
for  she  declares  she  never  sat  to 
you,  and  is  highly  indignant.  She 
wishes  me  to  present  you  to  her, 
however,  that  she  may  ask  you 
and  call  you  to  account  Allow 
me  :  Mr.  Hilary,  Miss  Dacres;'  and 
Frank  immediately  found  himself 
bowing  to  his  nymph  of  the  woods. 

'  I  am  rather  pleased  with  your 
picture,  Mr.  Hilary,'  she  said  con- 
descendingly, in  a  voice  that,  not- 
withstanding the  hauteur  of  its 
tone,  set  his  whole  frame  tinghng ; 
*  it  is  very  like — ^the  place,  I  mean ; 
we  live  close  to  Groyston,  and  I 
know  it  welL' 

'  I  am  glad  you  approve,'  said 
Frank,  now  no  longer  blushing^ 
his  courage  having  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

*  But,  pray,'  she  went  on,  *  how 
did  you  get  a  hke — ' 

*Ah,'  he  broke  in,  *I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  I 
must  ask  your  forgiveness.  A  thou- 
sand pardons  for  having  taken  such 
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a  liberty ;  but  it  was  irresistible — 
I  mean,  yon  were  irresistible ;  as 
an  artist  joarseKyou  can  under- 
stand  how  well  yon  came  agamst 
those  dark  evergreens.' 

'  Yes,  yon  have  made  my  dress 
tell  Yery  well,  I  grant,'  she  said, 
glancing  towards  the  picture  with 
an  air  of  patronage ;  'but  1  want 
to  know,  and  I  insist  on  being  told, 
how  you  were  able  to  make  a  like- 
ness of  me? — ^and  how  do  you 
know  I  am  an  artist?  Is  there 
anything  in  my  personal  appear- 
ance that  suggests  the  esthetic  V 

'  Yes ;  particularly  when  I  see 
yon  on  a  camp-stool,  with  a  colour- 
box  on  your  thumb  T 

*  Pray,  where  did  you  ever  see 
me  sol' 

*  Why,  there — ^where  I  have 
painted  you  !'  and  Hilary  pointed 
to  the  picture. 

*  Indeed  !  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  being  watched.  I  did  not 
know  that  espionage  was  one  of 
tbe  many  accompUshments  of  a 
painter  f 

'I  apologise.  I  dared  not  let 
you  see  me,  or  I  should  have  lost 
my  one  great  opportunity;  but 
you  had  your  revenge,  I  fancy,' 
be  added,  looking  straight  into  her 
dark-gray  eyes,  which  she  imme- 
diately dropped. 

'  I  don't  understand,'  she  said. 
'  I  certainly  did  not  see  you  when 
I  was  sketching  "  Old  Croyston" ' 
— an  emphasis  on  '  Old  Croyston' 
— *on  that  very  fine  St.  Valentine's 
day.' 

*Ahr  cried  Frank;  *  no,  you 
did  not  see  me  then;  but  how 
about  the  next  day,  and  the  next  1 
They  were  equally  fine;  did  not 
you  go  again  to  the  oak  copse  ?' 

'  Really  I  don't  remember,'  she 
answered,  a  little  confused. 

*  No  7  There  is  a  picture  over 
there — if  you  won't  mind  coming 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room — ^that 
might  possibly  help  your  memory ; 
it  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence.' 
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Frank  offered  his  arm,  and  they 
moved  away,  followed  by  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  two  elder  daugh- 
ters, who  were  witfti  him. 

Hilary  stopped  of  course  imme^ 
diately  in  front  of  his  own  portrait 

'  That's  it,'  he  said.  '  Odd  co^ 
incidence,  is  it  not  ? — '^  An  Artist 
sketching"  instead  of  '*A  Lady 
sketching"  V 

She  made  a  pretence  of  looking 
at  the  picture,  and  then  of  search- 
ing for  it  in  the  catalogue.  Then 
she  said  naively, 

'"Corisande  Brown," — who  ia 
sher 

*  At,  who  indeed  !  Whoever 
she  is,  she  is  clever  enough ;  and 
you  see  who  she  has  been  painting, 

.  don't  you  f 

*  It  is  not  unlike  you,  Mr.  Hilary," 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  supreme 
innocence. 

*  No,  not  very  unlike  indeed.  I 
was  so  vain  that  I  wanted  to  buy  it^ 
because  it  was  like — ' 

*  And  you  could  not  V 

'  No  ;  Corisande  Brown  wont 
seUit' 

'  You  must  take  that  as  a  conb- 
pliment;  she  does  not  want  to  part 
with  you !' 

'  Ah,  if  I  could  only  think  that  [ 
But  I  don't  deserve  such  happr- 
ness,  because,  you  see,  I  have  sold 
her  portrait' — he  chanced  this  bold 
shot — '  and  I  have  been  miserable 
ever  since;  and  what's  more,  I 
can't  find  out  who  has  bought  it.' 

'  Perhaps  Corisande  Brown  has 
bought  it,'  said  Miss  Dacres  archly 
— ^the  shot  seemed  to  have  told — 
'  perhaps  she  wants  it  as  a  compa- 
nion to  her  artist ;  the  drawings 
are  much  the  same  size,  and  would 
make  a  happy  pair  —  a  pair  of 
Valentines  in  fact  !* 

Mr.  Hughes  here  interrupteil 
and  changed  the  conversation  by  a 
reference  to  some  other  picture,  to 
Frank's  inBnite  disgust ;  and  what 
with  the  jostling  of  the  crowd  and 
the  talk  of  the  rest  of  the  party^ 
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he  neyer  again  that  night  got  a 
word  with  Miss  Dacres.  He  ho- 
yered  round  her,  bnt  ahe  had  evi- 
dently no  intention  that  he  should 
pursue  the  subject;  and  after  a 
while  Frank  lost  sight  of  her  and 
her  friends  entirely,  as  they  min- 
gled with  the  company.  He  was 
in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  rushed 
wildly  about  the  rooms;  but  people 
were  beginning  to  go  now-— tiie 
Eoyal  Academy  soirSe  of  1B70  was 
over,  and  the  painter  had  to  retire 
with  the  rest  in  a  state  of  dejection 
that  was  quite  abject.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  fascmating  charming 
woman?  He  began  to  build  the 
most  stupendous  castles  in  the  air. 
He  must  see  her  again ;  but  how  ? 
He  had  failed  even  -  to  get  Mr. 
Hugbes^s  town  address,  and  he 
was  under  an  engagement  to  leave 
London  himself  in  a  few  days. 
Poor  Frank  !  he  was  hard  hit — he 
could  not  get  over  it.  There  was 
a  significance  too,  he  thought, 
about  all  the  circumstances  quite 
remarkable;  and  they  were,  it 
must  be  admitted,  sufficient  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
heart  of  a  susceptible  aud  sensitive 
young  artist;  and  we  all  know  how 
sensitive  and  susceptible  artists 
are,  both  young  and  old. 


III. 

THB  PRIZE. 

Once  more  the  winter  came 
round.  The  occupations  of  the 
interval  had  not  diverted  Frank's 
thoughts;  he  dreamt  of  his  nymph 
of  the  woods  day  and  night;  but 
his  despair  was  growing  chronic, 
when  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again 
was  revived  early  in  the  new  year 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hughes  requesting  that  he  would 
make  arrangements  to  go  down  to 
Hadenham  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
another  of  his  children.     He  went 


gladly  of  course,  and  once  more  by 
mid  February  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  work.  He  had  not  dared 
to  refer  to  Miss  Dacres:  his  old 
timidity  having  again  laid  hold  of 
him,  he  could  not  think  of  her 
without  blushing.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  the  fi.rst  to  mention  her. 

*  We  are  going  to  drive  over  to 
Lockhurst,  Mr.  Hilary,'  he  said 
one  day  at  luncheon ;  '  there  are  a 
few  good  pictures  there ;  you  might 
be  interested.  By  the  way,  you 
met  Miss  Dacres,  I  think.  Of 
course,  I  remember ;  I  introduced 
you  at  the  Academy  soiree,  I  don't 
know  if  she  is  at  home,  thoagh, 
now.' 

'  Miss  Dacres  lives  at  Lockhurst 
then?'  inquired  Frank. 

'  Yes,  sometimes.  *  She  is  yery 
well  off,  and  quite  independent 
She  goes  about  a  good  deal,  but 
spends  the  most  of  her  time  with 
an  old  aunt  at  Lockhurst ;  I  hope 
she  is  there  now.' 

And  we  may  be  sure  Frank 
echoed  that  hope  heartily. 

It  was  realised.  Miss  Dacres 
was  there,  and  renewed  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Hilary  cor- 
dially, if  a  little  shyly;  but  his 
courage  never  forsook  him,  he 
found,  when  once  in  her  presence. 
Her  aunt  was  not  well,  and  she  had 
to  do  the  honours.  The  pictures, 
however,  were  not  of  much  im- 
portance, being  principally  the 
work  of  amateurs ;  sketches  which 
Miss  Dacres  had  got  together  from 
her  friends,  with  here  and  there  a 
purchase  from  a  water-colour  exhi- 
bition. They  had  been  nearly  all 
duly  inspected,  Frank  making  ap- 
propriate reference  of  course  to 
Miss  Dacres'  own  taste  and  skUl 
in  the  art;  and  the  party  were 
passing  along  a  corridor  back  to 
the  drawing-room  for  afternoon  tea, 
when  the  sight  of  an  easel,  through 
a  half-open  door,  caught  Hilary's 
attention. 

'  Your  painting-room,  Miss  Da- 
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cresj  I  presume/  he  cried,  stop- 
ping, whilst  Mr.  Haghes  and  his 
two  danghters,  who  were  in  ad- 
yance,  continaed  their  way  to  the 
drawing-room.  *  May  I  not  he 
pririleged  to  see  what  yon  are 
doing  r 

*  0, 1  hare  very  little  to  show ; 
but  if  you  care  to  look,  walk  in.' 

He  did  so,  a  step  in  advance  of 
her.  In  an  instant  she  shot  by 
him  like  a  rush  of  wind,  and  wiQi 
a  sweep  of  her  arm  rapidly  drew  a 
curtain  across  a  little  recess  or 
alcove;  but  Frank's  eyes  were 
quicker  than  her  action  :  she  was 
too  late,  for  he  had  seen — what] 
Why,  his  picture,  *  A  Lady  sketch- 
ing,' <&c.,  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
aide  by  side  with  it,  as  companion, 
his  own  portrait — *An  Artist 
sketching,'  &c. ! 

Covered  with  confusion  and 
blushes,  she  stood  convicted.  Far 
too  generous  to  take  undue  advan- 
tage, Hilary  immediately  turned 
to  the  work  on  the  easel,  and  after 
a  few  unmeaning  words  of  criti- 
cism he  said,  *  You  are  going  to 
send  this  drawing  to  the  Academy  V 

'  If  I  get  it  finished  in  time,' 
she  answered,  reddening  a  little. 

*  O,  you  must ;  it  would  never 
do  for  "  Corisande  Brown"  not  to 
be  represented.' 

'I  think  you  are  very  unkind, 
Mr.  Hilary.' 

*  Do  you,  then,  behave  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit — return  good  for  evil ; 
be  kind  to  me,' 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
saying,  but  he  was  very  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  *  Faint 
heart,'  &c.,  and  this  consciousness 
swept  all  before  it  He  turned  to- 
wards her. 

'I  have  guessed  this,  hoped 
this,  all  along ;  that  is,  that  you, 
Corisande  Brown,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  my  picture,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  I  have  had  an 
intuitive  conviction  of  it,  a  presen- 
timent, !Mis8  Dacres.' 


'I  don't  believe  in  presenti- 
ments,' she  answered,  avoiding  his 
eyes  and  going  to  the  door.  '  Tea 
is  waiting.' 

'  O,  pray  stop  one  moment  j  at 
least  you  believe  in  St.  Yalentme  ; 
you  said  so  at  the  Academy.' 

'  I  said  nothing  of  the  kmd.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  sud  the  two  pic- 
tures, our  two  pictures,  would  make 
a  pair  of  Valentines,  a  "happy 
pair."  Accept  the  omen,  Misa 
Dacres ;  there  must  be  something 
in  it.  Why,  to-day  is  the  anni- 
versary —  to-day  is  the  14th ; 
St.  Valentine  again,  as  I  live!  It 
is  fate ;  we  cannot  fly  in  the  face 
of  fate  when  it  thas  decrees  us  both 
a  chance  in  the  lottery,  and  assures 
me  that,  if  I  win,  I  at  least  must 
do  so  with  a  priceless  prize !  Say 
that  I  may  hope ;  and  if  the  devo- 
tion  of  a  life  have  any  influence, 
you  shall  admit  that  at  least  you 
have  not  drawn  a  blank.' 

He  had  followed  her  to  the  door, 
and  for  one  moment  held  her  hand 
in  his,  and  put  it  to  his  lips  before 
she  passed  out,  and  led  the  way 
without  a  word  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

What  need  to  detail  the  sequel 
to  a  scene  like  this  ?  Clearly  there 
could  be  but  one.  Oround  thus 
broken,  Frank  Hilary's  impetuous 
courage  bore  down  all  obstacles  ; 
and  some  months  before  the  next 
anniversary  of  St.  Valentine  came 
round,  the  *  happy  pair'  were  at 
work  in  the  same  studio. 

'  Corisande  Brown'  is  stiU  a  fre- 
quent exhibitor.  Frank  often  sits 
to  her  (he  is  very  handsome),  but  ' 
she  tells  him  he  is  by  no  means  so 
steady  a  model  as  he  was  at  that 
memorable  time  at  Old  Croyston. 
•  Ah,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
looking  at  me  then,'  he  pleads, 
•  amd,  by  the  bye,  you  have  never 
told  me  how  it  was  you  managed 
to  elude  my  eagle  eye ;  I  was  look- 
ing everywhere  for  you  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.' 
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'  0,  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
St.  Valentine's  day  that  I  made 
my  sketch  of  yon/  answered  Mrs. 
Hilary.  'I  wanted  to  finish  my 
sketch,  and  I  was  returning  tbrongh 
the  wilderness  from  lunc&ng  with 
old  Lady  Belport,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  you  in  the  distance,  and  I 
detennined  to  try  and  have  a  peep 
at  what  you  were  doing  ;  so  I  made 
a  great  round,  and  came  upon  you 
from  the  other  side  of  the  copse, 
where  you  never  looked.  Of  course 
it  was  very  wrong  of  me;  but  I  got 
quite  close,  so  close  that  I  could 
see  your  drawing.  To  my  surprise, 
I  beheld  you  were  touchmg  up,  not 
a  drawing  of  Croyston  Towers,  but 


a  sketch  of  myself.  I  was  piqued 
at  your  impertinence,  and  so,  as 
you  said  afterwards,  I  took  jpny  re- 
venge. I  made  a  sketch  of  you, 
and  crept  away  again,  like  the 
guilty  creature  that  I  was,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  evening,  without  your 
once  having  had  an  idea  of  my  pre- 
sence. I  was  not  near  the  place 
after  that.' 

'  Well,  all  is  fair  in  love  and 
war,'  answered  Frank ;  *  we  were 
both  guilty  creatures ;  it  was  tit  for 
tat.    You  don't  grumble,  do  you?' 

'  No,  indeed,'  answered  his  wife; 
'  for  I  feel  that  I,  no  less  than  you 
(as  you  say),  have  drawn  a  *prize 
in  St  Valentine's  Lottery !' 
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No.  U.— THE  WATER-GATE  BY  CANNON-STREET  STATION. 


IXmgate,  adjoining  Oannon-Btreet  Station,  is  one  of  the  few  words  of  Britisli  origin  that 
hare  oome  down  to  oor  time.  Bovo  is  a  cormption  of  dtor  (pr.  dwrt),  which  is  still  Welsh  for 
wattr.  The  great  Roman  way  from  the  North  of  England  reached  to  the  Thames  at  Iktwgate, 
where  a  bridge  of  boats  united  it  with  the  Stoney  St.*eet,  the  southern  way'still  to  be  tiaoed 
through  Kent  to  the  sea.    Gannon-street  railway-bridge  spans  the  same  track. 

Shallow  and  broad  the  river  flows 
O'er  its  southern  banks,  among  marsh  and  sedges ; 

Away  to  the  north  the  yew-wood  grows 
From  the  far-off  hills  to  the  water's  edges ; 
Half  hid  in  the  forest  dark  and  dense 
Are  a  few  mud  huts  in  a  wattled  fence. 
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A  rushing  brook,*  from  under  the  trees, 
Down  a  pebbly  bank  runs  into  the  river ; 

While  its  ripples,  stirr'd  by  the  evening  breeze, 
Make  the  yew-trees'  shadows  dance  and  quiver ; 
And  a  woad-stain'd  Briton  says  to  his  mate, 
'  See,  the  brook  has  made  us  a  Water-gate.' 


♦  The  Wall  brook. 
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The  armed  legions  of  conqnering  Home 
With  their  eagle-standards  the  stream  are  wading ; 

With  B^ord  and  with  axe  they  make  them  a  home 
For  their  merchantmen  and  their  country's  trading ; 
And  the  Eoman  galley  rides  in  state 
By  the  Briton's  hrook  at  the  Water-gate. 

Over  the  Thames  to  the  Stoney  Street 
A  bridge  of  boats  with  the  tide  is  swaying ; 

By  the  northern  way  comes  a  girl  to  greet 
Her  Eoman  lover,  and  chides  his  staying. 
Long  is  his  road,  but  he  comes  ere  'tis  late 
O'er  the  bridge  to  the  girl  at  the  Water-gate. 


A  busy  town  by  the  river  lies, 
And  slowly  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  nation ; 

A  people  come  who  are  skilful  and  wise, 
And  with  cunning  craft  they  rear  them  a  station ; 
With  iron  beams  build  it  strong  and  great 
By  the  side  of  the  brook  and  the  Water-gate. 

The  crafty  builders  so  wise  are  grown, 
Their  swift  words  borrow  the  lightning  to  fly  on ; 

They  have  taken  the  Fire  King  from  his  throne, 
And  he  draws  their  cars  on  a  way  of  iron  3 
But  the  giant  captive  fights  with  his  fate. 
And  pants  and  shrieks  by  the  Water-gate. 

Fuller  and  deeper  the  river  flows 
Past  its  narrow'd  banks,  among  docks  and  dredges ; 

The  World's  greatest  City  around  it  grows, 
From  the  distant  hills  to  the  water's  edges ; 
And  an  iron  roadway  massive  and  straight 
Joins  Stoney  Street  to  the  Water-gate. 

L.  ALLDBIDQE. 
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SOCIETY  AT  THE  WINTER  WATERING- 
PLACES. 

The  belt  of  our  soathem  seaboard 
is  Tisited  every  summer  by  the 
tourists  and  every  winter  by  the 
invalids.  Our  Christmases  have 
generally  been  mild,  but  the  New 
Year  has  been  ushered  in  with 
winds  and  storms.  The  invalid 
population,  who  have  gone  to  the 
pretty  watering-places  sprinkled  all 
along  the  coast  from  Hastings  to 
Land's  End,  have  received  only  a 
rude  welcome  and  have  partaken 
of  alarming  visitations,  llie  waves 
have  been  dashing  against  their 
windows,  and  the  boats  have  been 
plying  in  the  streets.  They  have 
been  perhaps  regretting  that  they 
have  not  made  the  few  days'  rail- 
way journey  that  would  take  them 
to  the  Riviera,  or  the  few  days'  sail 
that  would  bring  them  to  Madeiva. 
All  along  the  coast,  with  a  perfect 
unanimity,  floods  and  storms  have 
marked  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year  and  thtf  arrival  of  visitants, 
who  in  swallow  -  swarms  flee  to 
warmer  skies  on  the  advent  of 
winter.  But  we  cannot  change 
our  planet.  Nowhere  have  air  and 
ocean  been  more  tumultuous  than 
at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards — 
the  noble  and  united  watering- 
place,  which  has  such  a  great,  de- 
served, and  increasing  reputation. 
I  wish  other  watering-places  would 
take  example  by  Hastings,  and  in- 
troduce those  glass-covered  resting- 
places  with  cosy  seats,  which  are 
such  a  comfort  to  delicate  invalids. 
This  is  the  last  improvement  in 
winter  watering-places,  but  it  has 
not  extended  much  beyond  Sus- 
sex.    But  even  on  the  wildest  days 


on  the  south  coast,  when  London 
ways  are  miry  and  horrible,  there 
are  gleams  of  sunshine ;  the  strong 
winds  sweep  the  pavement  dry,  and 
a  walk,  pleasant  though  brief,  is  at- 
tainable. I  have  mentioned  Has- 
tings almost  by  accident;  but  I 
think  that  to  it  belong  the  pre- 
mier honours  of  watering-places. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  accessible  in  every  direction.. 
Other  new  ones  start  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  its  rapid  de- 
velopment outstrips  them  all.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Brassey,  its  mem- 
ber, is  wisely  using  some  of  his 
vast  wealth  in  dowering  his  con- 
stituents vrith  a  new  museum  and 
library.  I  observe  that  the  old 
habitues  of  the  place  have  a  con- 
stant programme.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  go  to  ihe  old  town,  and 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  new  town  ; 
they  do  their  shopping,  they  climb 
the  heights,  they  potter  about  on 
the  beach  watching  boats  and  boat- 
men, and  in  the  afternoon  they 
take  the  St.  Leonards  direction. 
The  pier  is  almost  abandoned,  but 
there  is  a  never- failing  promenade 
along  Eversfield  -  placo  and  the 
Marina. 

Of  all  our  winter  health  resorts 
the  medical  preeminence  is  justly 
due  to  Penzance.  Torquay  comes 
nearest  in  value  through  its  protec- 
tive screen  of  hills,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  preferring  Penzance  to 
Torquay.  Unlike  Torquay,  how- 
ever, Penzance  has  its  trade  and 
shipping,  and  has  failed  to  make 
itself  a  fashionable  residence  for 
valetudinarians.  Pulmonary  in- 
valids, however,  have  never  been 
slow  in  recognising  its  value.  The 
town  has  not  got  the  scenic  loveli- 
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Hess  of  Torquay  nor  the  ready  ac- 
cess to  London,  with  numerous 
Tesouroes,  by  which  Torquay  makes 
itself  acceptable  to  Tisitants.  But 
it  fronts  the  broad  Atlantic.  Yon 
might  sail  away  to  the  Southern 
Pole  without  touching  land.  You 
get,  what  you  do  not  get  in  Tor- 
bay,  the  tnW  sweet  influences  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Even  in  this 
month  of  January  you  find  the 
wild-flowers  in  profusion.  The 
ferns  flourish  all  Uie  year,  and  the 
tall  geraniums  touch  your  bed- 
room window.  Opposite  the  beach 
you  are  on  the  granite.  Higher 
up  you  get  on  the  slate- chalk, 
which  is  to  be  avoided,  for  the 
iuTalid  cannot  remember  too  care- 
fully that  the  soil  and  subsoil  are 
as  important  for  health  as  the  cli- 
mate. The  temperature  is  that  of 
Italy.  Eyen  Italians  hare  come 
from  home  to  Penzance  for  the 
sake  of  the  climate.  But  the 
difference  between  Penzance  and 
Naples  is  this :  at  Penz^ce  you 
get  one  fine  day  to  ten  that  are 
rainy ;  at  Naples  you  get  only  one 
wet  day  out  of  ten.  At  Penzance 
there  is  regularly  a  flood  of  rains 
and  waters.  At  other  places  you 
may  get  some  augury  of  the  wea- 
ther from  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  But  be  the  wind  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  you  have  always 
rain  at  Penzance. 

The  place  really  does  not  do  it- 
seK  justice.  It  knows  nothing  of 
squares  and  stately  terraces  and 
pleasure-gardens.  It  does  not  lay 
itself  out  for  invalids ;  it  does  not 
advertise  its  attractions  as  nearly 
every  other  watering-place  does; 
it  knows  nothing  of  a  pier  or  band 
or  HabUssement  of  any  kind;  it 
does  not  even  make  the  beet  of 
its  natural  advantages.  The  har- 
bour at  Penzance  is  not  mudi  of  a 
barbonr ;  but  close  by,  at  Newlyn, 
is  a  natural  harbour,  which  with  a 
slight  expenditure  might  he  able 
to  enclose  the  whole  navy  of  Eng- 


land. An  act  was  procured,  but 
the  time  granted  has  been  allowed 
to  expire  without  any  use  of  it 
having  been  made.  There  is  no 
sanatorium,  no  cottage  or  conva- 
lescent hospital,  such  as  in  other 
towns  have  conferred  inestimable 
blessings  on  the  poor,  and  by  a 
happy  reciprocity  have  obtained 
advantages  for  themselves.  Ofor- 
tunati  nimtuTriy  bona  si  sua  norint, 
is  a  line  which  might  exactly  suit 
the  people  of  Penzance.  Penzance 
is  just  now  best  known  as  giving 
a  member  to  Liskeard,  and  a  title 
to  the  judge  who  has  to  deal  with 
excessive  ritual. 

Penzance  is  the  end  of  the  rail- 
way system  in  England.  Very 
slow  is  this  Cornwall  line;  the 
train  stops  at  every  station,  and  is 
never  allowed  to  exceed  a  very 
moderate  speed.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  to  deter  many  invalids, 
to  whom  a  prolonged  railway 
journey  is  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion. The  peculiar  charm  of  the 
place  is  to  our  mind  that  the  town 
does  not  consist  of  a  consumptive 
population,  but  has  all  kinds  of 
interests.  Just  inside  the  harbour 
is  the  little  steamer  which  will  take 
you  away  forty  miles  to  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Mr.  Freeman  has  of  late 
been  talking  a  great  deal  of  the 
benevolent  autocracy  of  the  late 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith  of  the  Scilly 
Isles ;  but  I,  who  know  them  well, 
denounce  his  rule  as  a  tyranny,  and 
maintain  that  it  did  far  more  harm 
than  good.  Here  are  the  Italian 
vessels  which  are  loading  with 
barrels  of  pilchard  for  Gknoa  and 
other  ports  on  the  Italian  seaboard. 
The  trains  are  running  every  day 
to  London  with  the  broccoli.  Land 
lets  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds  an 
acre,  and  sends  many  tons  of  ealrly 
vegetables  daily  to  London.  Then 
there  are  two  bits  of  scenery  which 
draw  visitors  from  all  lands  in  all 
weathers ;  these,  of  course,  are  St. 
Michael's  Mount  and  the  Land's 
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Eod.  Sir  John  St.  Anbyn  is  just 
now  baildiog  an  additional  Bet  of 
rooms  in  the  old  castle.  Then  it 
is  to  be  said  for  Penzance  that  it 
has  the  most  delicious  library  in 
the  western  country;  I  say  this 
with  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
libraries  of  Truro  and  Plymouth 
And  Exeter.  Then  there  is  an  un- 
failing source  of  interest,  if  you 
can  only  understand  their  wayp,  in 
the  mining  and  fishing  population. 
What  are  our  invalids  to  do  ? 
Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  the 
more  hopeful  casep,  which  admit 
of  patients  getting  out  of  door^. 
They  do  very  much  the  same  at 
4kll  the  southern  watering-places. 
They  watch  eagerly  for  the  transi- 
•tory  gleam  of  sunshine,  then,  well 
wrapped  up,  they  go  to  the  library, 
or  they  take  a  driye,  or  they  walk 
Along  the  esplanade.  Sometimes 
they  go  to  parties  in  the  evening, 
in  the  closest  of  close  carriageR. 
A  cheerful  dinner-party  is  an  ad- 
mirable tonic  for  invalids.  There 
is  one  cheerful-minded  doctor  who 
has  prescribed  *  the  society  of  de- 
lightful young  ladies.'  Then  there 
are  the  mild  evening  relaxations, 
which  amuse  without  exciting. 
Then  invalids  have  generally  an 
entourage  of  friends  and  acquaint^ 
•ances  who  have  always  gaiety  and 
society  for  themselves.  At  Tor- 
<][uay  there  are  the  daily  drives  and 
the  evening  balls.  This  is  of 
course  the  case  also  with  the  large 
towns,  such  as  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  and  Bournemouth;  but 
at  such  places  as  Yentnor,  Sal- 
combe,  and  Dawlish  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  dearth  of  healthy  re- 
creation. Invalids  have  always 
the  comfort  of  comparing  prescrip- 
tions and  talking  about  their  symp- 
toms ;  and  this  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  might  be 
supposed.  There  is  a  Uirill  of 
happy  congratulation  when  some 
poor  tottering  invalid  has  thrown 
away  stick  and  wraps,  and  is  rather 


jauntily  disporting  himself  on  the 
sands.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  quite  a  thrill  of  regret  when  the 
whisper  goes  that  ^e  climate  of 
such  a  place  does  not  suit  poor 
Jones,  who  must  go  to  Algiers,  or 
a  longer  journey  still.  Then  there 
is  a  thrill  of  excitement  because 
the  great  London  physician  has 
been  called  in  specially  to  see 
some  case,  and  it  is  odd  if  he  has 
not  got  some  kind  wise  word  to 
say  to  some  of  his  old  patients 
whom  he  may  encounter  in  their 
walk  on  the  beach,  which  he  is 
sure  to  take  for  his  own  behoof 
before  he  returns  to  town. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  our  oldest 
watering-places,  viz.  Hastings  and 
Penzance,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
say  a  word  of  Uie  youngest— 
BoumemoutlL  The  idea  is  that 
Bournemouth — so  called  from  the 
little  bourne  or  stream  which 
prattles  down  to  the  beach — con- 
fers great  benefit,  like  Arcachon, 
through,  the  odour  of  its  pine- 
groves.  The  prevailing  presence 
of  evergreens  is  both  a  mental  and 
bodily  refreshment,  and  some  prac- 
titioners think  that  the  resinous 
perfume  has  a  distinct  medical  use. 
Socially  speaking,  one  very  notice- 
able feature  is  the  entire  absence 
of  lodging-houses.  There  are  no 
rows  of  houses,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  watering-place,  facing  the 
sea,  but  every  house  is  detached 
and  in  its  own  grounds.  The 
result  is  that  Bournemouth  is  of 
enormous  extent  for  its  population. 
Even  business  men  are  unbusiness- 
like ;  the  population  in  general  is 
lazy,  owing  to  the  Madeira  climate 
and  temperature.  Still  the  dif- 
ferent Church  parties  are  able  to 
display  an  enlivening  animosity, 
and,  as  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Low 
Church  will  not  call  on  High 
Church.  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns 
has  been  staying  at  his  magnificent 
new  residence,  Landisfame,  on  the 
East  Clifi*;  and  I  hope  the  great 
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lawyer  has  deri7ed    real  benefit 
from  the  Channel  breezes. 

CHARLBB  KIK08LEY  :    A  BRIEF 
MONOGRAPH.* 

It  is  more  wifJi  Charles  Eingsley 
than  with  Mrs.  Kingslej's  Life  of 
Charles  Kingsley  that  our  few  re- 
marks will  be  concerned.      The 
biography  is  ia  its  way  a  yery  good 
one.     It  is  replete  with  interest; 
there  is  hardly  a  page  which  one  does 
not  read  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  one 
half  of  the  entire  work  is  Charles 
Elingsley's  own  composition,  mainly 
in  &e  many  letters  which,  with 
wonderful  fullness  and  yehemence, 
he  would  throw  off  to  almost  any 
one    who    addressed    an  inquiry 
to  him,  when  he  thought  the  in- 
quiry conceiyed  in  an  honest  spirit 
and  to  embrace  an  important  issue. 
But  the  work,  as  is  almost  unayoid- 
able,  is  beset  with  reticences.    We 
should  like,  for  instance,  to  haye 
heard  more  about  his  brother  and 
children.     We  may  gradually  ga- 
ther up  a  portraiture  of  a  great 
and  good  man,  but  the  clearly- 
defined  character  is  not  at  once 
set  before  us.     In  writiug  some 
few  memorial  words  of  a  wonder- 
ful   life,   we    shall   not    strictly 
limit  ouTselyes  to  the  yolumes  be- 
fore us,  but  shall  also  use  unpub- 
lifihed  materials.     We  have  had 
seyeral  good  biographies  of  late, 
such  as  tiiose  of  Ticknor  and  Mac- 
aulay;  but  we  know  of  none  which 
we  think  superior  to  this  in  the 
interest  of  the  subject  and  the  ya- 
riety  of  contents. 

What  the  public  knew  about 
Charles  Kingsley  was  in  inyerse 
ratio  to  the  matters  on  which  he 
really  concentrated  himself.  What 
the  public  knew  best  was  the  noyel 
and  the  essay  and  the  poem.  His 
Hypatia  was  his  best  work,  in  his 

*  Letten  and  Memoir  of  Charlet 
KingHey.  By  his  Widow.  Two  vols. 
(Ueniy  S.  KingftCo.) 


own  judgment.     He  had  studied 
his  period  thoroughly,  and  he  said 
that,  without  yanity ,  he  could  haye 
taught   Gibbon  a  few  things  on 
that  particular  period.   He  fdways 
felt  that  his  works  did  not  do  him 
justice ;  that  they  were  merely  pro- 
lusions for  a  greater  work;  that 
he  could  do  something  better  than 
he  bftd  done.    He  liyed  liberally, 
in  some  ways  expensiyely,  and  he 
wrote  for  money,  which  is  hardly 
the  most  fayourable  circumstance 
for    the    cultiyation    of  original 
powers.     He  used  to  yindicate  the 
writing   for  money  as  if  with  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  it  required 
yiudication.      But   theology  was 
his  darling  pursuit.    He  especially 
rejoiced  in  the  Westminster  canon- 
ry,  because  it  promised  to  set  him 
free  from  book-making  to  sermon- 
writing.     He  fully  appreciated  his 
position  at  Westminster,  and  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  it.     But,  pro- 
perly speaking,  each  of  his  books 
was  religious,  not  so  much  in  deal- 
ing with  religious  subjects  as  deal- 
ing with  secular  subjects  religious- 
ly.  The  successiye  yolumes  of  ser- 
mons which  he  threw  off  were  a 
great  power  in  their  way.     They 
were  worth  to  him  the   ayerage 
income  of  a  benefice.     But  what 
was  nearest  to  his  heart  was  their 
influence  for  good  in  the  world. 
People  who  objected  on  principle 
to  all  sermons  read  Charles  Kings- 
ley's.     In  early  days  he  was  poli- 
tically a  Chartist,  and  theologi- 
cally he  had  a  natural  affinity  for 
heterodoxy  and  liberalism.     But 
he  eyentually  became  something 
like  a  Tory,  and  was  also  perfectly 
orthodox.       He    would    indulge 
sometimes   in   a  yein  of  daring 
speculation ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Mac- 
CoU,  in  one  of  his  books,  says 
latterly  he  took  up  strongly  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  was 
odd  for  such    a  thorough   anti- 
Bomanist  as  he  always  professed 
to  be.     But  his  whole  soul  was 
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bent  in  doing  good,  and  doiog  it 
in  his  own  way.  In  a  remarkable 
way  he  became  all  things  to  all 
men.  To  all  outward  seeming  he 
was  thoroughly  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  all  mere  clericalism  he 
simply  abhorred  ;  he  knew  society 
in  all  phases,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
life  and  fun,  had  'a  tidy  know- 
ledge of  yintages,'  and  would  make 
himself  thoroughly  at  home  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Bat  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
office  of  a  priest  and  teacher. 
His  appearances  at  Westminster 
Abbey  were  yery  striking,  and  in- 
dicated how  intense  was  his  eager- 
ness in  his  work. —  an  intensity 
which  shortened  his  days. 

The  great  but-iness  and  effort 
of  his  Hfe,  of  which  we  see  the 
outcome  in  all  he  said  or  did,  was 
that  he  himself,  Charles  Kingsley, 
should  not  be  below  the  lev  el  of 
what  he  taught ;  he  exercised  him- 
self to  be  without  offence  before 
God  and  man  ;  he  exemplified  the 
lines  which  he  wrote  for  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Waldron : 

'  Be  good,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 
Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all 
day  long : 
And  BO  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for 
erer, 

One  grand  sweet  song.' 

What  was  very  remarkable  in 
the  case  of  this  imperious  high- 
spirited  man  was  his  deep  humility 
and  self-abasement,  in  this  way 
much  resembling  the  late  John 
Keble.  Instances  abound  of  his 
exercising  the  rarest  generosity 
and  kindness.  We  might  give 
various  little  anecdotes  respecting 
him  supplementary  to  those  which 
we  find  in  these  volumes.  Perrot, 
the  Dartmoor  guide,  was  telling 
us  of  a  day's  fishing  he  had  with 
him.  Kingsley  reckoned  that  Per- 
rot and  others  had  a  better  time  of 
it  than  himself;  he  had  so  much 
money  to  earn  and  consequently  so 
much  work  to  do.  The  real  holi- 
day days  for  fishing  were  only  so 


many  in  the  year.    Two  yoan^ 
ladies  belated  on  Dartmoor,  goin^ 
into  Prince's  Town,  were  aJarmed 
by  the  rapid  strides  of  a  man  gain- 
ing fast  upon  them  in  the  darkness. 
They  quickened  their   pace,    bat 
were    outstripped.      *  Don't     bo 
afraid,  young  ladies,'  exclaimed  a 
stammering  voice,  '  I  am  a  clergy- 
man,  and    my  name  is    Char]^ 
Kingsley,  and   I  wiU   take    yoa 
safe]y  home.'     The  great    thing 
that    struck    you  at.  once    with 
Charles  Kingsley  was  the  eye.     It 
was  peculiarly  restless  and  pierc- 
ing.    The  rapid  glance  which  he 
threw  from  his  pulpit  seemed  in  a 
moment  to  gatiier  in  every  one 
before  him.     It  was  an  eye  which 
was  unsatisfied  with  seeing.     His 
love  and  knowledge  of  Nature  were 
immense.     He  longed  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  everything.     Night  and 
day  the  active  eyes  and  the  keen 
intellect     were    busy.     He    was 
continually   watching   the    starry 
heavens  j    he  watched   clondland 
with  a  passionate  love,  and  wonld 
say,  using  Luther's  phrase,  that  to 
him  the  winged  cloud  was  a  living 
creature,  with  hands  and  feet.     He 
gloried  in  garden  and  stream,  and 
the  firs  of  the  heath.   His  lot  being 
cast  in  a  remote  village,  he  knew 
that  he  must  make  his  home  either 
a  prison  or  a  paradise ;  he  made 
it  a  paradise,  and  in  early  life  he 
found  his  Eve.    And  his  intense 
love  reminds  us  of  the  great  poetic 
affections  made  memorable  in  lite- 
rature, such  as  those  for  Laura  or 
Beatrice.     But  amid  all  the  ele- 
ments of  rest  and  repose  ^around 
him  the   man  himself  could  not 
rest ;  it  was  not  in  him.     When  a 
man  having  finished  his  ordinary 
work  would  think  of  repose,  Charles 
Kingsley  would  shake  himself  as  a 
lion,  gather  all  his  energies  to- 
gether,  and   sit   down  to   work 
which  taxed  them  to  the  full. 

He  was  a  man  who  felt  and  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly.    He  had 
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tranendons  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
Tised  to  Gall  Balwer  Lytton  by  the 
name  of  Mephistopheles.  One  of 
the  greatest  lominaries  of  the  High 
Church  party  he  denominated  'a 
wind-bag.'  On  the  other  hand  he 
had  an  immense  respect  for  John 
Henry  Newman,  the  first  dialec- 
tician of  our  age,  who  forensically 
worsted  him  by  his  Apologia.  No 
thing,  howeyer,  was  more  charac- 
teristic of  Eangsley  than  his  ge- 
neral fairness  of  mind,  and  his 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all. 

He  loyed  to  trayel  everywhere. 
His  imagination  was  kindled  by  the 
thonghts  of  the  gorgeous  western 
world,  and  he  went  out  to  the 
beautiful  islands  which  had  fur- 
nished so  much  towards  his  Eng- 
lish epical  story,  Westward  Ho  / 
Then,  like  many  other  Enghsh 
clergymen,  he  was  strongly  fasci- 
nated by  the  North  Paciiic  lUilway. 
He  too  must  see  the  .Hooky  Moun- 
tain8,and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
the  wonders  of  California.  Wales 
and  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land he  knew  thoroughly  well. 
Lately  we  were  staying  at  an  inn 
in  the  heart  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, which  he  has  celebrated  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  where  a 
whole  cluster  of  traditions  belongs 
to  him. 

And  yet  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  his  true  centre  was  in  his 
parish  and  his  home.  However 
far  he  travelled,  there  was  the 
silken  chain  which  drew  him  home- 
wards. He  '  worked'  Eversley,  as 
a  parson  would  say,  thoroughly 
well.  In  addition  to  his  two  ser- 
vices he  opened  a  school-chapel  at 
Bremshill  for  afternoon  service. 
When  one  of  his  books  made  a 
good  profit,  the  first  thing  he  did 
wae  to  raise  the  stipend  of  his 
curate.  While  residing  at  Eversley 
he  had  also  to  find  a  home,  first  at 
Cambridge,  then  at  Chester,  then  at 
Westminster.  His  Cambridge  work, 
which  cost  him  the  hardest  labour. 


was  the  least  satisfactory.  With 
Nature,  human  nature,  and  religion 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar ;  but  he 
was  unaccustomed,  except  in  the 
rare  instance  of  Hypatia,  to  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  history, 
and  he  had  some  idea,  hardly  very 
intelligible  either  to  himself  or 
others,  of  applying  scientific  laws 
to  the  facts  of  history.  He  was  a 
popular  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and 
filled  his  class-room.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  we  ever  saw  him  on  the 
platform  was  at  the  Southampton 
Church  Congress.  He  then  spoke 
of  *  his  boys'  at  Cambridge,  a  term 
which  he  was  very  fond  of  applying 
to  them.  He  had  a  curious  sinuous 
motion  of  the  body,  the  movement 
was  quite  serpentine,  when  he  made 
a  speech,  imd  his  stammering, 
which  often  gave  him  great  trouble, 
appeared  on  such  occasions  en- 
tirely to  vanish.  But  wherever 
Kingsley  went  he  left  the  fuU 
impress  of  his  character.  You 
should  talk  to  the  Chester  people 
about  him.  There  have  been  few 
men  with  such  an  entourage  of 
friends,  from  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  to  the  Hampshire  ditcher 
and  delver.  Those  who  knew  least 
of  him  as  a  great  and  famous  man 
loved  him  for  his  goodness  and 
sympathy.  He  himself  was  greater 
than  any  of  his  books ;  and  his  life 
may  be  studied,  and  in  very  much 
copied,  as  the  best  book  of  all. 

A  LOVBR  OF  NATURE. 

A  MOST  interesting  work  is  Mr. 
Smiles's  Life  of  a  Naturalist.* 
Mr.  Smiles  has  in  his  Self-help 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  artisan 
of  Banff.  The  Linnaean  Society 
had  made  him  an  Associate; 
and  by  various  learned  societies 
full  evidence  had  been  given  of  the 
scientific  value  of  his  investiga- 
tions.    But  Banff  only  gave  him 

*  Life  of  a  IfaturcUist,    By  Samuel 
Smiles.    (Murrey.) 
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the  caratorebip  of  its  Mosenm, 
worth  some  five  ponnds  a  year, 
and  the  prophet^  nsing  the  word  in 
the  old  sense  of  teacher,  was  en- 
tirely without  honour  in  his  own 
conntry.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
a  man's  life  is  written  while  he  is 
still  alive,  bat  in  his  case  there 
was  abundant  reason.  It  has  also 
resulted  in  abundant  good.  A  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
formed  a  committee  to  raise  fands 
for  his  declining  days;  and  the 
Queen,  through  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
promptly  conferred  a  well-deserved 
pension.  The  interesting  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  publication 
of  the  work  should  not,  however, 
divert  attention  from  the  marvel- 
lous story  told  in  the  work  itself. 

Edwards  was  only  a  child  in 
arms  when  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  a  leap  to  catch  an  insect.  All 
the  remainder  of  his  days  was 
destined  to  be  a  continuation  of 
this  strange  impulse.  At  the  time  of 
this  occurrence  he  was  four  months 
old.  His  love  of  all  animal  life 
grew  with  his  growth.  When  at 
school  his  behavioar  was  not  less 
unaccountable ;  frogs,  tadpoles, 
beetles,  spiders,  horse-leeches,  and 
even  snakes — ^anything  living  that 
he  could  obtain — ^were  collected 
and  carefully  treasured  up ;  but  as 
he  was  generally  unsuccessful  in 
keeping  his  little  friends  captive, 
and  as  the  people  about  him  were 
unable  to  appreciate  the  peculiarity 
of  his  taste,  he  managed  to  get 
into  sad  disgrace :  a  centipede  on 
a  schoolmaster's  arm  or  a  wasps' 
nest  taken  home  in  secrecy  was 
sufficient  to  bring  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  both  tutor  and  parent. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail :  the  love  of 
all  that  Nature  produced  was  in 
him,  and  could  not  be  knocked 
out. 

He  went  to  work  at  the  early 
age  of  six,  and  at  eleven  was  duly 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  at  the 
high  wages    of  eighteenpenoe   a 


week,  and  though  fifty-one  years 
have  since  passed  he  still  *  sticks 
to  his  last.'     The  restraints  of  his 
apprenticeship  were  too  much  for 
him :    his  master  was   a  drunken 
dissolute  fellow ;  and  althongh  Mr. 
Smiles  tells  us  that '  shoemakers 
are  usually  very  fond  of  pets,'  this 
man  seems   to  have  had   a  yery 
strong  aversion  not  only  to  pets, 
but  to  all  who  cared  for  them ;  the 
consequence    of  which    was    that 
Edward,  having  been  found    one 
day  playing  with  a  sparrow,  and 
having  on  another  occasion  surrep- 
titiously hidden  away  three  moles, 
was    violently   ejected    from    his 
master's  house.  He  never  returned 
to  it.    At  eighteen  he  joined  the 
Aberdeenshire  militia,  and  at  this 
age  we  might  at  least  expect  him 
to  be  conducting  himself  rationally ; 
but  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  drill,  a 
fine  butterfly  flew  past ;  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great,  Edward  was 
in  pursuit  at  once.    He  was  shortly, 
however,  overtaken  by    the   cor- 
poral, and  the  following  colloquy 
took    place:     'What's    up,    Ed- 
ward V     '  Nothing.'     *  The  deuce  f 
'  No,  it  wasn't  that ;  it  was  a  splen- 
did   butterfly.'     'A  butterdevil !' 
'  No,  it  was  a  butter///.'     *  Stuff!' 
said  the  corporal,  'are  you  madf 
And  having  satisfied  himself  that 
such  was   probably  the  case,  the 
corporal  led  him  to  the   guard- 
house.    On  the  way,  an  officer  ac- 
companied by  some  ladies  happened 
to  pass,  and  on  hearing  the  nature 
of  the  offence  the  ladies  interceded 
on  poor  Edward's  behalf,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married 
a  good  wife,  and  he  Ihen  began  a 
series  of  nocturnal  excursions  in 
search  of  natural  curiosities.  His 
hours  of  work  were  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  so  that 
he  had  little  time  to  spare  for 
science;  but  he  woxdd  start  out 
late  at  night  with  his  gun  and  his 
wallet,  sleep  frequently  in  the  open 
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air,  and    retam    home    for   his 
'work. 

When  he  had  been  married 
about  eight  years  he  fomid  he  had 
accmnnlated  a  yerj  large  number 
of  specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  now 
determined  to  exhibit  the  collection 
at  a  fair  in  Banff.  The  experiment 
being  moderately  successful,  he  ar- 
ranged for  an  exhibition  in  Aber- 
deen ;  this  he  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  it  was  a  failure ;  few 
came,  and  the  expenses  of  it  soon 
ran  him  hopelessly  in  debt.  In 
his  despair  his  faith  and  hope 
seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  committing  suicide. 
Some  remarkable  natural  appear- 
ances arrested  his  attention  and 
caused  him  to  give  up  the  design. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
part  with  everything  he  possessed 
and  begin  the  world  again,  under 
circumstances  of  discredit  and  dis- 
couragement Those  late  hours 
and  nocturnal  wanderings  ruined 
his  health ;  but  knowledge  through- 
out was  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward,  and  ample  honour  and  re- 
cc^inition  have  come  to  crown  the 
evening  of  his  days. 

HUMOROUB   ART. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Vanity 
Fair  merits  a  special  place  in  a 
section  like  this.  It  may  fairly 
claim,  as  it  does  in  the  preface, 
that  this  volume  is  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Good  John  Bunyan 
doubtless  did  not  dream  of  these 
younger  artists  when  he  sketched 
the  wonderful  original  of  the  Fair 
from  which  Thackeray  and  Jehu 
Junior  have  alike  drawn  inspira- 
tion. 

Vanity  Fair  certainly  maintains 
that  exquisite  chie  (to  use  the 
handy  elastic  French  word)  which 
won  the  peculiar  position  it  holds. 
The  volume  most  be  a  refreshing 
annual  to  the  '  governing  English- 


man '  in  our  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, far  removed  from  the  de- 
lights of  <The  How'  and  Club- 
land. 

Laughable  Lyrics:  a  Fourth 
Book  of  Nonsense,  Poems,  Songs, 
Botany,  Music,  &c.,  by  Edward 
Lear  (E.  J.  Bush,  Charing-croes). 
It  is  just  thirty  years  since  Mr. 
Lear  published  his  First  Book  of 
Nonsense.  His  hand  has  not  lost 
its  cunning.  No  one  who  has  seen 
any  of  the  three  earlier  series  is 
likely  to  be  content  without  the 
fourth.  The  strange,  weird,  5/- 
zarre  rhymes  and  pictures  have  a 
spell  all  their  own.  '  The  Dong 
with  a  luminous  Nose  *  and  '  The 
Pobble  who  has  no  Toes* — what 
are  •  they  ?  with  what  can  you 
compare  them?  They  seem  like 
shadows  of  a  dream,  or  echoes 
from  some  other  far-off  sphere  of 
existence.  But  you  'chortie' 
while  you  read  the  droll  jingle, 
and  examine  the  humorous  pre- 
Baphaelite  pictures.  They  are 
rhymes  which  haunt  you.  Listen 
to  the  tale  of 

»THE  QUANGfiE  WANGLE'S  HAT. 

I. 
On  the  top  of  the  Crumpetty  Tree 

The  Quangle  Wangle  sat ; 
But  his  face  you'could  not  see, 
On  account  of  his  Beaver  Hat. 
For  his  Hat  was  a  hundred  and  two  feet 

wide, 
With  ribbons  and  bibbons  on  every  side, 
And  bells  and  buttons  and  loops  and 

lace. 
So  that  nobody  ever  could  see  the  face 
Of  the'  Quangle  Wangle  Quee. 

II. 
The  Quangle  Wangle  said 

To  himself  on  the  Crumpetty  Tree,— 
*^  Jam ;  and  jelly ;  and  bread ; 
Are  the  best  of  food  for  me ! 
But  the  longer  I  live  on  this  Crumpetty 

Tree, 
The  plainer  than  ever  it  seems  to  me 
That  very  few  people  come  this  way, 
And  that  life  on  the  whole  is  Hi  from 
gay !" 
Said  the  Quangle  Wangle  Quee. 

ni. 
But  there  came  to  the  Crumpetty  Tree 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canary ; 
And  they  said, — "  Did  ever  you  see 

Any  spot  so  charmingly  airy  ? 
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May  we  build  a  nest  on  jovr  lovely  Hat  ? 
Ur.  Qaangle  Wangle,  gnuit  us  that 
O,  pleane  let  as  come  and  boild  a  nest, 
Of  whatever  material  snita  vou  best, 
Mr.  Quangle  Wangle  Quee." 

nr. 

And  besides,  to  the  Crumpetty  Tree 
Came  the  Stork,  the  Dack,  and  the 
Owl, 
The  Snail  and  the  Bumble-Bee, 
The  Frog  and  the  Fimble  Fowl 
rrhe  Fimble  Fowl  wiUi  a  Corkscrew  leg)  ; 
And  all  of  them  said, — **  We  hambl  v  b^, 
We  may  build  our  homes  on  your  lovely 

Hat-- 
Mr.  Quangle  Wangle;  grant  us  that! 
Mr.  Quangle  Wangle  Quee." 

V. 

And  the  Golden  Grouse  came  there, — 
And  the  Pobble,  who  has  no  toes, — 
And  the  small  Olympian  Bear, — 
And  the  Dong  with  a  luminous  nose, 
And  the  Blue  Baboon,  who  pUy'd  the 

flute,— 
And  the  Orient  Calf  from  the  land  of 

Tute,— 
And  the  Attery  Squash,  and  the  Biaky 

Bat,— 
All  came  and  built  on  the  lovely  Hat 
Of  the  Quangle  Wangle  Quee. 

VI. 

And  the  Qaangle  Wangle  said 

To  himself  on  the  CrumpcttylTree,— 
"  When  all  these  creatures  move, 
What  a  wonderful  noise  there'll  be !" 
And  at  night,  by  the  light  of  the  Mul- 
berry Moon, 
They  danced  to  the  Flute  of  the  Blue 

Baboon, 
On  the  broad  green  «leaves  of  the  Crum- 
petty Tree ; 
And  all  were  as  happy  as  happy  could 
be, 
With  the  Quangle  Wangle  Quee.* 

The  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
Animals  (Sampson  Low  &  C!o.) 
is  a  cnrions  and  suggestiye  book. 
In  these  pictures  and  adaptations 
from  the  French  of  Balzac,  Droz, 
Jules  Janin,  E.  Lemoine,  Alfred 
dte  Musset,  Georges  Sand,  &c., 
Mr.  J.  Thomson  introduces  us  to 
a  style  of  illustration  of  which 
Ernest  Griset  has  been  hitherto 
the  chief  interpreter  to  English 
eyes.  Opinions  will  vary  as  to 
the  Talue  of  the  text.  To  some 
it  will  appear  flat,  to  others  far- 
fetched in  parts.  But  there  is  a 
wealth    of  imagination    in    this 


richly-illustrated  rolume,  whidi 
deserves  to  give  it  a  permanent 
place,  not  only  on  the  book-shelves 
of  the  young  folk,  but  of  aU 
who  can  relish  the  quaint  conceit 
underlying  the  idea  of '  Animals, 
painted  by  themselves.'  If  smok- 
ing-rooms have  libraries, — ^and  why 
should  they  not  f—this  book  is  one 
of  the  right  sort  for  such  a  place. 

Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins^  by 
Charles  G.  Leland  (Macmillan  & 
Co.).  If  Alice  had  never  visited 
'  Wonderland,'  certain  other  gob- 
lins would  never  have  been  seen 
on  this  earth.  But  this  little 
volume,  with  its  quaint  original 
illustrations  by  the  author,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choice 
Juvenile  Library  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  made  famous. 

How  Johnnykin  talked  with  the 
Stone  Image,  how  he  sang  with 
an  Owl,  what  he  saw  in  Goblin- 
land,  and  how  he  did  see  Willie 
Winkie  one  day,  will  charm  many 
little  bright  eyes.  Amongst  the 
pictures  we  are  specially  arrested 
by  'The  Bird's  Eye,'  'The  Bird 
of  Wisdom,'  '  The  Bogey,'  '  The 
Rush  Fairies,'  *  The  Dreadful 
Stupids,'  and 'The  Goblin  Spell- 
ing  Bee.'  We  give  the  rhyme 
which  tells  us  that  when  one  finds 
a  very  perfect  little  pebble  a  fairy 
is  present : 


I. 


Down  in  the  pond  where  fishes  diTB 
Aie  little  green  fairies  all  alive ; 
There  they  swim  and  there  they  creep, 
Down  in  Uie  water  ever  so  deep. 


II. 
There  never  were  people  half  so  neat; 
They  scrub  the  rocks  with  hands  and 

feet; 
They  polish  the  stones  wherever  they^re 

found, 
And  that's  what  makes  the  pebbles  so 

round. 

ui. 

And  when  you  walk  by  the  water  bright^ 
And  find  a  pebble  round  and  white, 
You  may  see  for  yourself  what  fairies  do, 
Who  placed  it  there  as  a  present  for 
you/ 
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ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Two  enjoyable  houses  open 
their  doors  during  the  break  which 
comefl  between  Boxing-daj  and 
that  meeting  of  Parliament  '  for 
despatch  of  business'  which  brings 
with  it '  the  season.'  These  houses 
are  the  Eoyal  Academy,  with  its 
Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters, 
and  the  Eoyal  Institution,  with  its 
interesting '  Friday  Evenings  before 
Easter.' 

The  Winter  Exhibition  is  now 
happily  such  an  assured  success 
that  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
attended  its  start  are  fairly  dis- 
missed. The  loan  of  examples 
from  the  vast  art  treasures  of 
England  is  becoming  more  easily 
obtainable,  whilst  the  growing  in- 
terest of  the  public  is  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  idea 
and  of  the  existence  of  a  real  in- 
terest in  Art — a  thing  which  some 
cynical  students  of  tiie  gay  May 
crowd  affect  to  doubt. 

This  year's  Exhibition  is  ex- 
tremely good,  both  in  yariety  and 
in  the  excellence  of  the  examples. 
^0  visitor  to  the  metropolis  should 
omit  a  quiet  forenoon  saunter 
through  these  noble  galleries. 
The  lover  of  EngKsh  Art  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  fine 
pictures  by  masters  of  whom  he 
has  heard  much,  but  seen  little; 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  great  collections  of  Earope 
wlU  be  able  to  dwell  at  leisure 
on  many  gems  which  they  have 
hitherto  eyed  at  a  distance  through 
the  pages  of  ^Waagen.'  A 
noticeable  feature  this  year  is  the 
numerous  examples  of  Raebum, 
the  great  Scottish  portrait-painter, 
to  whom  we  recently  directed  at- 
tention. 

The  first  'Friday  evening'  at  the 
Boyal  Institution  (on  January  19) 
brought  Professor  Tyndall  to  the 
front  again,  with  a  continuation  of 


the  experiments  which  he  explained 
last  year  on  the  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  '  burning'  question  of 
'  Spontaneous  Generation.'  We 
are  here  face  to  face  with  the 
great  problem  of  the  origin  of  life, 
with  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  and 
the  opposing  schools  of  physical 
experimenters  and  biologists. 

The  lecture  was  entitled  '  A 
Combat  with  an  Infective  Atmo- 
sphere.' It  brought  before  the 
large  and  intellectual  audience  as- 
sembled to  hear  it  the  results  of  a 
series  of  elaborate  experiments,  and 
also  the  apparatus  employed  in 
conducting  them.  To  put  it  shortly, 
as  we  must  do  here,  the  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  development  or  non- 
development  of  the  lower  organisms 
in  a  thoroughly  moteless  atmo- 
sphere. The  earlier  results  were 
curiously  oscillating  and  contra- 
dictory. De  Quincey  defined  a 
paradox  as  a  veiled  truth  j  so  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  pondering  the  puz- 
zle before  him,  fell  back  on  the 
truth  and  constancy  of  Nature  and 
suspected  a  fiaw  in  his  processes, 
careful  as  they  had  been.  A 
gradually  increasing  severity  of 
experiment'  conducted  in  the  pure 
air  at  Kew — away  from  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  Royal 
Institution — ^led  to  uniform  and 
remarkable  results,  which  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes  to 
detail  As  a  physical  experi- 
ment the  crowning  process,  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  air  from  the  test 
infusions  exhibited  at  the  lecture, 
was  remarkably  beautiful  So  far 
well,  but  we  stand  on  the  very 
threshold  still  of  a  far  deeper  in- 
quiry. How  far  will  science  yet 
be  able  to  grapple  with  the  pro- 
found and  shifting  problem) 

In  the  coming  weeks  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Professor  Huxley,  Pro- 
fessor Gladstone,  and  others  will 
contribute  to  these  interesting 
evenings. 


THE  RIGHT  CHORD  AT  LAST. 

fBi  Falmttnr  tor  tf^r  litarp. 


'  FoBCE  the  boom  and  the  brunt  of  battle 

From  the  anguish  of  straining  cords ; 
The  trailing  of  guns  and  the  rattle, 

And  the  clash  and  the  clatter  of  swords. 
Give  wings  to  the  yanquished  and  flying ; 

With  the  spur  let  the  victor  be  sped ; 
Deal  drouth  and  despair  to  the  djing — 

Deal  the  desolate  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Force  the  crashing  of  bells  and  the  clamour 

Flaunt  the  flutter  of  flags  o*er  the  files, 
With  the  pious  pride  and  the  glamour 

Of  war  in  cathedral  aisles. 
Let  the  accents  of  heroes  falter, 

And  perish  in  thunders  of  praise ; 
Speed  the  blessing  of  shrift  from  the  altar, 

And  the  prayer  of  the  requiem  raise. 

Collect  now  the  chiefs  of  the  nations 

Where  the  standards  of  strife  are  furPd ; 
Yea^  summon  the  far  federations 

Of  the  strength  and  the  law  of  the  world. 
Let  the  lisping  child  lead  the  lion. 

And  couple  the  last  with  the  steer ; 
Call  the  dolphin  to  succour  Arion ; 

Bid  the  ravens  sustain  the  seer. 

Sing  Ihe  friendship  of  earth  and  of  heaven. 

The  concourse  of  ocean  and  sky ; 
Sing  of  chaos  forgot  and  forgiven, 

And  of  forces  in  harmony. 
Sing  the  sameness  of  will  and  of  duty, 

Of  might  and  of  justice  at  one ; 
Sing  of  Art  as  the  priestess  of  Beauty — 

Alas !  who  may  sing  of  thine  own  V 

Thus  whispered  mj  tongue  to  a  maiden. 

As  I  worshipping  stood  by  her  side, 
Whose  lips  that  with  music  were  laden 

And  fate-weaving  fingers  replied. 
Yet  was  my  heart  uncontented. 

Till  at  length,  all  my  fortune  to  prove, 
That  ask'd,  and  she  sweetly  consented 

Harp  and  voice  to  attune  to  my  love. 
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THE    TWO    JONESES. 
01  Stovs  ot  St.  SabOi's  Sap. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  grace  18 — ,  In  a  mer- 
chant's office,  not  far  from  Cheap- 
side,  a  little  man  sat  at  a  high 
desk,  trying  hard,  apparently,  to 
keep  one  eye  on  the  rows  of 
figores  before  him,  and  the  other 
on  the  office-clock.  Failing  in 
this,  his  glances  travelled  from 
the  one  to  the  other  with  pendu- 
lum-like regularity.  At  last  the 
clock  struck  the  wished-for  hour 
of  six ;  and  the  little  man  shut 
the  big  ledger  with  a  bang,  and 
after  locking  it  up  carefully  in 
the  office -safe,  dashed  into  a' 
dark  cupboard,  and  began  a  hasty 
but  careful  toilet,  inyolving  great 
splashing  of  water,  and  much 
violent  exercise  with  a  stumpy 
nail-brush.  Evan  Jones  was  no- 
minally managing-clerk,  and  really 
general  factotum,  to  the  fijm  of 
BoTwick  &  Brown,  hard-wood 
merchants.  He  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  short,  fat,  and  good-na- 
tured, though  a  little  peppery  at 
times.  He  had  a  numerous  family, 
whom  he  found  it  anything  but 
easy  to  feed  and  bring  up  on  his 
modest  salary  of  fifty  shillings  a 
week.  With  strict  economy,  how- 
ever, he  managed  just  to  make 

VOL.  ZX3U.  NO.  OLZZZUI. 


both  ends  meet,  l^ot  for  him 
were  the  breezy  sands  of  Rams- 
gate,  or  the  chestnut  avenues  of 
Hampton  Court.  Not  for  him 
were  the  mild  havana  or  the 
fragrant  cigarette.  He  had  no 
vices  and  desired  no  luxuries.  One 
indulgence  alone,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  did  he  permit  himself. 
He  was  a  Welshman  to  the  back- 
bone, and  herein  lay  his  one  ex- 
travagance. Come  what  might, 
and  however  depressed  the  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  money- 
market,  he  was  always  present  at 
the  diimer  of  the  *  United  Welsh- 
men' on  St.  David's  Day.  The 
necessary  guinea  was  to  Jones  as 
much  as  a  hundred  to  many  of 
the  other  guests  who  assembled 
at  the  banquet  in  question — a  sum 
to  be  saved  and  scraped  together 
by  infinite  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial.     But 

'  Thoogh  back  and  sides  go  bare, 
Though  handfl  and  feet  go  cold/ 

as  the  old  song  says,  scraped  to- 
gether it  must  be,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  For  nearly  a  week  prior 
to  the  present  occasion,  Evan's 
dinner  had  condsted  of  a  saveloy 
and  a  penny  roll ;  and  on  the  day 
of  our  story  he  had  taken  no  food 
whatever  since  his  frugal  break- 
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fast,  intending  to  compensate 
himself  handsomely  for  his  ab- 
stinence at  the  expense  of  the 
*  United  Welshmen.*  He  had,  in 
truth,  gone  so  long  without  food 
as  to  feel  a  little  exhausted ;  but 
he  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  splendid  appe- 
tite he  should  carry  to  the  festive 
board;  and  having  at  last  com- 
pleted his  toilet,  he  shut  up  the 
office,  and  started  for  the  hostelry 
where  the  dinner  was  to  be  held, 
feeling  at  least  six  feet  high,  and 
humming  Ar  It  yd  y  nos  with  pa- 
triotic energy. 

At  almost  the  same  moment 
when  Evan  Jones  started  on  his 
journey,  a  tall  handsome  man,  in 
faultless  evening  attire,  stepped 
out  of  a  West-end  mansion,  out- 
side of  which  a  brougham  was 
waiting.  A  graceful  little  lady, 
with  a  bright  girlish  face,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  hall-door. 

*  You  won't  be  very  late,  Owen, 
will  you  V  she  said,  coaxingly. 

'Not  very  early,  I  am  afraid, 
pet.  AYe  "Welshmen"  are  rare 
fellows  for  keeping  it  up;  and  if  I 
came  away  before  all  the  national 
toasts  had  been  duly  honoiired,  I 
should  never  hear  the  last  of 
it.' 

•  Very  well,  dear ;  then  I  sup- 
pose I  mustn't  expect  you  till  I 
see  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  evening.  Don't  take 
too  much  wine,'  she  continued 
laughingly. 

'Can't  answer  for  myself  on 
such  an   occasion,'  her  husband 

responded.   .  *  The Tavern,' 

he  said  to  the  coachman ;  and 
kissing  his  hand  to  his  wife,  in  a 
few  moments  was  whirled  out  of 
sight. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  *  United  Welshmen'  had 
finished  their  dinner,   and   had 


made  considerable  progress  with 
their  dessert.  Each  man  wore 
attached  to  his  button-hole  a 
wonderful  composition  of  green 
and  white  satin  and  silver  fila- 
gree, wHich  was  supposed  (by 
dint  of  making-believe  very  much 
indeed)  to  represent  the  Ueek' 
sacred  to  the  occasion.  A  per- 
fect hurricane  of  n's  and  m's  and 
p*B  and  ra  and  t&'s  flew  about  the 
room,  only  ceasing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments when  the  chairman  rose 
to  propose  a  toast,  or  the  bards  at 
the  far  end  of  the  banquet-ball 
tuned  their  harps  for  some  Cam- 
brian melody.  Evan  Jones  was 
seated  at  the  festive  board,  but, 
alas,  no  longer  the  spick-and-span 
Evan  Jones  who  had  but  a  couple 
of  hours  earlier  left  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Berwick  &  Brown.  His 
carefully-brushed  hair  was  now 
rough  and  dishevelled,  his  face 
red,  his  shirt-front  limp  and 
crumpled,  his  utterance  thick, 
and  his  general  appearance  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  dined 
•  not  wisely,  but  too  welL'  Poor 
Evan  had  been  by  no  means  im- 
moderate in  his  potations,  but  he 
had  so  weakened  himself  by  long 
fasting,  that  the  little  he  had 
taken  had  had  an  exaggerated 
effect  upon  him,  and  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  argumentative, 
not  to  say  pugnacious.  It  was 
an  article  of  faith  with  him,  even 
in  his  sober  moments,  that  he  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  connected 
with  the  last  of  the  Welsh  kings, 
and  in  his  present  elevated  con- 
dition this  idea  took  possession  of 
his  mind  with  redoubled  empha- 
sis. He  had  more  than  once 
commenced  a  sentence  beginning, 
*As  a  'scendant  of  Llewellyn,* 
but  without  getting  any  further. 
At  the  secondfailiire  his  left-hand 
neighbour,  to  whom  the  observa- 
tion was  addressed,  replied  pro- 
fanely, *  0,  blow  Llewellyn  ? 
Evan  Jones  looked  at  him  for  a 
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moment  with  an  expression  of  im- 
measurable scorn  and  disgust^and 
then  turned  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  '  'S  a  deshendant  of 
Llewellyn,  'pears  to  me — as  a 
'scendant— of  Llewellyn — *  and 
then  stopped  again.     ^ 

*  Cwm  nog  Iwyn  bora  dwmnath 
cwlyd  llimach  bach/*  replied  his 
light-hand  neighbour. 

*Dwyllog  Iwmmo  gwlloch  y 
dina  nos/  remarked  another  of 
the  party. 

*Cwlia  gwyn  dwylleth  dym 
da  y  cwi  bala  Uewelly  caerloc/ 
responded  Jones,  whose  tongue 
was  loose  enough  in  his  native 
Welsh,  and  who  would  probably 
have  continued  in  the  same  strain 
for  some  time,  had  not  the  chair- 
man requested  attention  for  the 
'March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,' 
which  was  about  to  be  given  by 
the  choir.  Jones  sat  stUl  during 
the  chorus,  with  head  and  hand 
keeping  tipsy  time  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  his  soul  waxed  hot  with- 
in him  imder  the  influence  of  the 
inspiring  strains,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  ceased  than  he  wildly 
got  upon  his  legs,  and  said  in  a 
loud  thick  voice, 

*  Mis'r  Chairman,  I  shay  1  'S  a 
humble  represen'tive  —  I  mean 
ancestor — I  mean  'scendant— of 
Llewellyn,  I  don't  think  this 
'spicious  occasion — ^I  shay  I  don't 
think  this  'spicious  'casion — * 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of 
•  Order  I'  *  Chair !'  *  Sit  down  !' 
And  Jones  was  pulled  violently 
down  by  the  coat-tails  by  one  of 
his  neighbours.  The  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  in  our  first  chapter  was 
Jones's  vis-a-vis  at  the  table.  The 
scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  he 
could  not  repress  a  smile,  which 
was  observed  by  Evan,  whose 
choleric  temper  fired  up  instantly 
at  the  supposed  afiront. 

*  We  cannot  warrant  the  parity  of  the 
tnthor'B  Welsh.  Ed. 


*  What  th*  devil  you  grinning 
at,  look  you  V 

*  Did  I  smile  ?  I  really  beg  your 
pardon;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I 
was  not  '' grinning,"  as  you  call 
it.' 

*  You  did,  sir;  you  grinned  like 
— like  Cheshire  cat,  sir.  I  appeal 
to  th'  gen'lmen  present  You've 
'suited  me,  sir — ^'suited  me  grossly. 
I^ame's  Jones ;  very  good  name ; 
'scendant  of  Llewellyn;  and  I 
'mand  'sfaction  of  a  gen'lman.' 

'  My  name  is  Jones  too,  though 
I  haven't  the  honour  of  being  a 
descendant  of  Llewellyn.  There 
is  my  card,  sir ;  and  if  when  you 
come  to  your  sober  senses  you 
desire  to  apologise  for  your  un- 
seemly behaviour,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you.' 

Evan's  right-hand  neighbour 
thrust  the  card,  which  bore  the 
inscription 

Mb.  Owen  Jones, 
99  WiniUyw-^qwirey 

Bdgravia,  S.W. 

into  Evan's  waistcoat-pocket,  and 
the  owner,  by  no  means  de- 
sirous of  being  involved  in  an 
after-dinner  brawl,  moved  away 
to  another  part  of  the  table.  By 
dint  of  a  little  humouring,  those 
around  managed  to  soothe  the 
fiery  Evan  into  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  after  a  few  more 
desultory  observations,  wherein 
his  descent  from  LleweUyn  still 
played  a  prominent  part,  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  was  speedily 
fast  asleep. 

The  toasts  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  the  bards  packed  up  their 
harps,  and  the  last  of  the  guests 
departed,  leaving  Evan  Jones  still 
sound  asleep  in  his  chair.  A  coun- 
cil of  waiters  was  held  over  the 
slumbering  hero,  and  endeavours 
were  made  to  rouse  him.  They 
shook  him,  they  punched  him — 
but  all  in  vain.  He  couldn't,  or 
he  wouldn't,  wake  up.    They  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  out  of  him  that 
his  name  was  Jones,  but  to  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  as  to  where  he  lived 
he  only  murmured  '  *8cendant  of 
Llewellyn,'  and  relapsed  again 
into  still  deeper  slumbers. 

'Tou'U  have  to  give  him  a 
shake-down  among  the  empty 
bottles,  William,'  said  one.        ^ 

'  Not  if  I  know  it/  replied  the 
head-waiter.  '  He  might  wake  up 
in  the  night  and  walk  off  with  the 
spoons.  No,  wo  must  find  out 
where  he  lives,  somehow.  Some 
of  you  just  look  in  his  pockets, 
will  you  ?  Perhaps  the  gent  has 
a  caid-case  about  him.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

'  Here's  a  card,'  said  one,  diving 
into  Evan's  waistcoat -pocket. 
*"Mr.  Owen  Jones,  99  Wins- 
low-square."  ' 

*  That's  him  right  enough ;  he 
said  his  name  was  Jones.  He 
don't  look  much  like  a  Winslow- 
square  sort,  does  he  9  But  there's 
no  accounting  for  these  Welsh 
gents.  Just  as  well  he  had  his 
pasteboard  about  him,  though, 
wasn't  it?  or  he  wouldn't  have  got 

home  to-night.' 

•  *  •  * 

It  was  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  a  four-wheel  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  No.  99 
Winslow-square. 

*  This  is  Mr.  Jones's,  ain't  it  V 
said  the  cabman  to  the  smart 
parlour-maid  who  answered  his 
knock  at  the  door. 

'  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Jones's,'  an- 
swered the  maid. 

'  That's  the  name  right  enough. 
Here's  the  card  they  give  me : 
"Mr.  Owen  Jones,  No.  99." 
Well,  look  here,  miss,  I've  brought 
your  master  from  the  Welsh  din- 
ner. He've  been  enjoying  of  his 
wine  a  goodish  bit,  I  should  say, 
and  I  can't  wake  him  up  nohow.' 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  he's 
taken  too  much )' 

'  Well,  miss,  that  depends.    I 


don't  think  myself,  in  a  general 
way,  a  genelman  can  take  too 
much;  the  more  the  merrier,  / 
says.  But  he's  pretty  far  gone, 
anyhow.' 

The  maid  rushed  in  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  was  sitting  in  the 
dining-room. 

*  0  ma'am,  here's  master  come 
back  in  a  cab  from  the  Welsh  din- 
ner, and  the  cabman  says  he's  fast 
asleep  and  quite  tosticated.' 

'  Nonsense,  Mary !'  said  her 
mistress  angrily,  and  advancing 
into  the  hidl;  'there  must  be 
some  mistake.' 

'No  mistake,  me'm,'  said  the 
cabman,  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully; 'I've  brought  the  gent 
from  the  Welsh  dinner,  and  here's 
his  card.' 

'  Good  heavens  I'  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  recognising  her  husband's 
card,  'it  is  too  true.  0  dear, 
however  shall  I  survive  this  shock- 
ing disgrace?  Mary,  go  down- 
stairs; I  know  I  can  rely  upon 
you  not  to  say  a  word  of  this 
dreadful  misfortune  to  the  other 
servants.' 

Mary  retired  accordingly,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  continued : 

'Cabman,  I  must  ask  you  to 
assist  Mr.  Jones  up  to  hiis  bed- 
room ;  it  is  the  front  room  on  the 
first  floor ;  you  will  find  the  gas 
ready  lighted.  I  can  give  you  no 
help ;  for  I  think  it  would  kill  me 
to  see  him  in  such  a  condition.' 

'  Lor,  don't  take  on  so,  ma'am,' 
said  the  cabman  good-naturedly ; 
'  it  ain't  nothing  when  you're  used 
to  it  Why,  some  0'  them  nobs 
does  it  every  night.  My  old 
horse'll  stand  as  steady  as  a  church, 
and  I'll  have  the  genelman  up- 
stairs in  a  jiffy.' 

Poor  Mis.  Jones  returned  into 
the  dining-room,  holding  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes ;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  she  was  made 
aware,  by  a  sort  of  scufiling  in 
the  passage,  accompanied  by  ex- 
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clamations  of  '  Wo-ho,'  •  Hold  up,* 
and  other  ejaculations  of  a  horsey 
nature,  that  the  cabman  was  as- 
sisting Mr.  Jones  up-stairs.  After 
an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes, 
which  seemed  an  age,  he  reap- 
peared at  the  dining-room  door, 
and  said,  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner, 

'  I've  got  the  gent  into  bed  quite 
comfortable,  mum.  He  was  a  little 
orkard  to  undress,  but  I  done  him 
at  last,  proper ;  and  he*s  sleeping 
like  a  babby.' 

Mrs.  Jones  dismissed  the  man 
with  a  fee  beyond  his  wildest  ex- 
pectations, and  resumed  her  seat, 
feeling  as  if  her  peace  of  mind  was 
for  ever  lost.  She  felt  that  she 
never  could  have  the  same  respect 
for  her  husband  again.  He,  who 
had  always  been  a  model  of  all 
that  was  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly, a  very  pattern  husband, 
to  come  home  helplessly  drunk 
from  a  tavern-dinner  I  It  was  in- 
credible ;  and  yet  the  fact  was  be- 
yond question.  Surely  there  must 
be  some  mystery  about  the  matter. 
Could  he  be  1III  But  no;  he 
had  never  been  in  better  health 
than  when  he  left  her  a  few  hours 
previously,  and  to  send  for  a  doc- 
tor would  only  be  to  publish  his 
disgrace.  Could  his  wine  have 
been  drugged?  But  surely  at  a 
public  dinner,  at  a  first-rate  place 
of  entertainment,  this  was  equally 
out  of  the  question.  There  seemed 
no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that, 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Jones  had  fallen 
into  one  of  those  sudden  frailties 
to  which  poor  human  nature,  even 
that  of  the  noblest,  is  subject.  At 
first  the  weeping  wife  had  felt  as 
if  the  offence  was  beyond  all  par- 
don ;  but  gradually  a  softer  feeling 
came  over  her,  and  she  felt  that, 
though  the  wrong  could  never  be 
forgotten,  it  might  in  time  be  pos- 
sible to  forgive  it.  And  then  she 
mentally  rehearsed    the   painful 


scene  which  would  take  place  be- 
tween herself  and  her  erring  hus- 
band on  his  return  to  conscious- 
ness and  self-respect;  and  she  had 
just  arranged  a  few  little  speeches, 
to  be  spoken  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  when  suddenly  a 
latch-key  was  heard  in  the  door, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Jones  him- 
self, calm  and  unrufiled,  without 
a  hair  out  of  place,  or  a  crease 
on  his  snowy  shirt-front.  Mrs. 
Jones  gazed  at  him  a  mo- 
ment, scarcely  believing  her  own 
eyes. 

*Owenl — and  sober  P  she  ex- 
claimed ;  then  flung  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  went  into  a  fit  of  decided 
hysterics. 

*  My  darling  wife,  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter  V 

'  0  Owen,  I  am  so  thankful,' 
said  the  little  wife,  as  soon  as  her 
sobs  would  let  her  speak — '  I  am 
so  thankful  But,  then,  who  is 
the  man  in  our  bed  V 

*  The  man  in  otir  bed  P  said  Iklr. 
Jones.  *  Whatever  do  you  mean  f 

*  0  Owen  dear,  you  can't  tell 
what  I  have  gone  through.  A  cab 
came  half  an  hour  ago,  and  brought 
you  home  from  the  dinner;  at 
least  the  cabman  said  it  was  you, 
very  tipsy  and  fast  asleep,  and  he 
had  your  card  ;  and  so  I  told  him 
to  put  you — I  mean  to  say  him — 
in  our  room,  and  there  he  is  now.' 

'  The  devil  he  is !'  said  Mr. 
Jones.  '  I  must  have  a  look  at 
this  double  of  mine ;'  and  seizing  a 
candle,  he  strode  up-stairs.  Pre- 
sently he  again  entered  the  room. 

*  I  think  I  see  how  the  mistake 
happened,'  said  he.  '  This  fellow 
up-stairs  was  at  the  dinner  to- 
night, and  had  had  more  than  was 
good  for  him  at  an  early  period  of 
the  evening.  He  was  rather  rude 
to  me ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  be 
angry  with  a  man  in  such  a  con- 
dition :  so  I  merely  handed  him 
my  card,  and  told  him  when  he 
returned  to  his  senses  ho  might 
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come  and  apologise,  though  I  can't 
say  I  had  much  expectation  that 
he  would.  What  became  of  him  af- 
terwards I  can't  say.  I  smoked  a 
cigar  with  our  friend  Griffiths,  and 
then  walked  leisurely  home.  Mean- 
while I  suppose  this  fellow  was 
too  drunk  to  answer  for  himself; 
and  finding  my  card  about  him, 
they  assumed  it  was  his  own,  and 
sent  him  here  accordingly.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  that 
you  didn't  find  out  the  mistake.' 

'Well,  dear,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  so  shocked  and  hor- 
rified that  you  should  be,  as  I 
supposed,  in  such  a  condition, 
that  I  would  not  even  see  you, 
or  let  Mary  do  so  either;  so  I 
sent  her  down-stairs,  and  told 
the  cabman  to  take  the  wretched 
man  up  to  our  room.  But  what- 
ever shall  we  do  now  1  The  idea 
of  a  filthy  drunken  wretch  in  our 
bed !     It's  too  horrible.' 

*  We  mustn't  be  too  hard  upon 
him,  dear.  I  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  he  was  one  of  our  poorer 
brethren  ;  I  daresay  a  hard-work- 
ing sober  man  enough  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  but  the  temptation  of  a 
good  dinner  and  unlimited  liquor 
was  too  much  for  him.  Besides, 
dear,  we  must  consider  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  immemorial  privi- 
lege of  every  Welshman  to  get 
drunk,  if  he  likes,  on  St.  David's 
Day.  Some  of  us  waive  it,  but  th  at*s 
not  to  the  purpose.  We  must 
move  into  the  spare  room  for  to- 
night, that's  all  You  had  better 
give  Mary  orders  accordingly ; 
and  at  the  pamo  time  it  will  be  as 
well  to  restore  my  blackened  cha- 
racter by  showing  her  that  I  am 
not  quite  so  far  gone  as  slie  ima- 
gines.' 

Mrs.  Jones  rang  the  bell. 

*  0  Owen,'  she  said,  kissing  him 
fondly,  and  still  wavering  between 
smiles  and  tears,  '  it  is  such  a  re- 
lief, I  can't  tell  you.  I  am  so 
thankful  it  wasn't  you.' 


Mary's  face,  when  she  opened 
the  door,  was  a  picture. 

*  Lor,  ma'am  !  Lor,  sir  !*  she 
said,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other. 

*  It  is  all  right,  Mary,'  said  her 
master.  *  You  will  be  relieved  to 
hear  that  the  gentleman  up-6tairs 
is  another  Mr.  Jones.  There  has 
been  a  little  mistake,  that's  all ; 
and  your  mistress  and  I  are  going 
to  sleep  in  the  spare  room.' 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Evan  Jones  woke  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  eventful  dinner 
hot  and  feverish,  with  a  tremen- 
dous headache  and  an  agonising 
feeling  of  thirst. 

*  O,  my  poor  head  !*  he  groaned. 

*  Betsy,  my  gal,'  imagining  his 
wife  was  beside  him,  *  for  mercy's 
sake  get  out  and  give  me  a 
drink  o'  water,  there's  a  good 
soul.' 

There  was  no  answer. 

*  I  s'pose  she's  gone  down-stairs. 
O,  lor,  my  head  !'  and  he  tried  to 
settle  himself  to  sleep  again,  bat 
his  parched  throat  was  unbearable. 

*  I  must  have  a  drink  of  water,  if 
I  die  for  it ;'  and  he  unwillingly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  dragged 
himself  into   a   sitting  position. 

*  Hallo  !*  he  exclaimed,  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  his  unaccustomed 
surroundings.  'Where  the  deuce 
have  I  got  to,  and  how  on  earth 
did  I  come  here  ]  Why,  it's  like 
a  fairy  tale.  I  must  be  a  noble- 
man in  disguise,  or  one  of  them 
foundling  hospital  chaps  come  into 
a  fortune.  Jones,  you  old  fool, 
you're  dreaming !  I  ain't,  though. 
Lor,  what  a  bed  !  and  lace  cur- 
tains and  marble  tables ;  and  what 
a  lot  o'  looking-glasses  !  'Pon  my 
word,  I  should  like  never  to  get 
up  any  more.  I  must  have  a 
glass   of  water,    though.      Ah  I 
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that's  just  heavenly.  Now  let 
me  think  a  bit.  How  did  I  come 
here  I  Let's  see,  what  was  yester- 
day) Yes,  it  must  have  been 
yesterday  that  I  went  to  the 
Welsh  dinner.  I  remember  going, 
but  I  don*t  remember  coming 
away ;  and,  judging  from  my 
head  this  morning,  I'm  afraid  I 
must  have  been  uncommon  screw- 
ed. And  I  haven't  been  home 
all  night.  My  eyes,  what'll  Betsy 
say)  I  shall  never  hoar  the  last 
of  it  to  my  dying  day.' 

At  this  moment  our  hero's  re- 
flections were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  chamber- door. 

*  Come  in  !'  he  shouted  incau- 
tiously ;  *  at  least,  no ;  don't  come 
in — I  mean,  what  is  it  V 

The  voice  of  Mary,  the  parlour- 
maid, replied, 

'  Master's  compliments,  and  he 
says  breakfBist  is  ready  for  you, 
air,  whenever  you  can  come  down- 
stairs.' 

'My  respects  to  your  master, 
and  I'll  be  down  directly,  miss,' 
answered  Jones. 

*  Well,  that's  a  comfort,  any- 
how,' he  soliloquised,  *for,  'pon 
my  word,  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  mightn't  be  given  in  custody  for 
sleeping  in  other  people's  beds 
under  false  pretences ;  or  embez- 
zling another  gent's  house,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  How  the 
deuce  did  I  get  here,  that's  what 
beats  me  1' 

Still  vainly  trying  to  solve  the 
enigma,  Evan  made  a  hurried 
toilet,  and  finally,  with  his  head 
still  aching  as  if  it  would  split,  and 
Idoking  a  wreck  of  yesterday's 
greatness,  he  left  the  room,  and 
crept  softly  down -stairs.  The 
evidences  of  wealth  and  luxury 
on  every  side,  so  unlike  his 
own  humble  belongings,  quite 
awed  him,  and  having  found  his 
way  down,  he  would  not  venture 
into  any  of  the  sitting-rooms,  but 
modestly  took  his  seat  on  a  chair 


in  the  hall,  and  waited  for  the 
development  of  events.  Here  he 
was  found  after  a  few  moments 
by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  wished 
him  a  friendly  good-morning. 

'I've  seen  you  somewhere,  I 
know,  sir,'  said  Evan  ;  '  but  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  where.' 

'  Can't  you  V  said  his  host, 
smiling.  *  We  were  both  at  the 
Welsh  dinner  last  night,  and  one 
of  us  took  a  little  too  much.' 

A  light  suddenly  flashed  across 
Evan's  mind. 

*  I  remember  now,  sir ;  I'm 
afraid  I  was  very  rude  to  you.' 

*  Well,  you  were  a  little  plain- 
spoken,  and  I  gave  you  my  card, 
and  told  you  if  you  wished  to  apo- 
logise, you  would  know  where  to 
find  me.  I  must  say  I  didn't  ex- 
pect you  would  have  come  quite 
so  soon,  though.  The  fact  is,  you 
were  brought  here  by  the  mistake 
of  a  cabman,  who  supposed  my 
card  was  your  own.' 

*  I'm  sure  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,'  said  poor  Evan,  com- 
pletely crestfallen.  *  I  can't  think 
how  I  came  so  to  disgrace  myself; 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I'd 
had  to  pinch  a  bit  to  buy  my 
ticket,  and  all  day  yesterday  I 
hadn't  tasted  bit  or  sup  since 
breakfast,  and  when  it  came  to 
dinner-time  I  was  that  faint  and 
weak  that  the  very  first  glass 
seemed  to  set  my  head  all  swim- 
ming like.  I'd  let  it  go  too  long, 
sir,  that's  what  it  was.  I  humbly 
ask  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  for  the 
trouble  I've  caused,  and  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  giving  me  a  night's 
shelter.  I  feel  I  don't  deserve 
your  kindness,  sir ;  but  I'm  grate- 
ful, I  assure  you.' 

And  with  tears  in  his  eyes  Evan 
moved  humbly  to  the  hall-door  to 
depart. 

*  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Owen  Jones; 
'you  mustn't  think  of  going 
without  your  breakfast.  We  are 
all  Welsh  here ;  and  if  a  brother 
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Welshman  does  take  a  glass  too 
much  on  St.  David's  Day,  wa 
know  how  to  make  allowances 
for  him.  Come,  etep  in  here.  We 
have  had  breakfast  an  hour  ago ; 
hut  Mrs.  Jones  is  waiting  to  give 
you  yours.' 

Looking  very  ehamefaced  and 
repentant,  Evan  Jonea  followed 
his  namesake  into  the  hreakfaat- 
parlour,  where  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
had  heard  hia  humble  confeaslon 
and  apology,  gave  him  a  kindly 
greeting,  and  he  was  soon  seated 
before  a  snowy  table-cloth  and,  as 
well  as  his  headache  would  let 
him,  enjoying  a  plenteous  repast. 
Dining  the  meal  his  entertainers 
qnletly  drew  him  out,  and  were 
speedily  behind  the  scenes  as  to 
his  daily  life  and  his  hard  strug- 
gles to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door;  and  when  he  finally  took 
Ms  leave,  a  well-filled  basket  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  hall  to  take 
home  as  a  present  to  the  children. 
KoT  was  this  hy  any  means  the 


last  which  found  its  way  to  the 
same  quarter,  sent  by  the  same 
fiiendly  hands;  and  I  am  aorryto 
say  that  of  all  days,  that  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  the  little 
Joneses  is  '  the  day  when  papa  got 
so  dreadfully  tipsy  at  the  Welsh 
dinner.' 

I  feel  that  there  musC  be  a  moral 
to  this  story  somewhere,  but  I 
can't  quite  see  where  it  lies,  "^ou 
can't  call  it  exactly  a  temperance 
story,  because,  you  observe,  X^van 
Jones  got  a  good  night's  lodging 
and  made  a  couple  of  kind  tiienda 
by  getting  drunk— which  is  not 
poetical  justice  by  any  means. 
After  much  anxious  consideration, 
the  only  safe  moral  I  can  see  ie, 
that  a  married  lady  should  never 
order  any  gentleman,  however 
tipsy,  to  bo  put  into  her  own  bed 
without  making  qvtte  sure,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  the  gentle- 
man who  rightfully  belongs  to 
her. 

ANaSLO  J.  LEWIS. 
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INCOGNITO  ;  OR  WHO  AU  I  7    ' 

One  of  the  players  is  sent  oat  of 
hearing  distance,  while  the  rest  fix 
upon  some  well-known  character  of 
history  or  fiction  whom  he  is  to  be 
taken  to  represents  On  returning, 
he  is  addressed  by  each  person  in 
torn  with  allasions  appropriate  to 
the  character  he  is  supposed  to 
personify.  Usually  each  one  of  the 
company  addresses  the  victim  as 
he  best  pleases.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  meUiod  if 
those  who  remain  in  the  room 
choose  for  themselves  each  a  cha- 
racter contemporary  and  connected 
with  that  which  the  absentee  is  in- 
tended to  represent.  When  the 
principal  character  is  taken  from 
fiction,  the  rest  must  be  taken,  of 
course,  from  the  same  work.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  charac- 
ter diosen  for  the  absentee  is  that 
of  Faust,  then  the  parts  of  Mar- 
guerite, Valentine,  Mephistopheles, 
Siebel,  Dame  Mutha,  &c.,  should 
be  assumed  by  each  of  the  company. 
On  the  excluded  one  returning  to 
the  room  he  will  be  addressed  by 
Marguerite :  *  Tou  are  my  ideal  of 
a  handsome  student  and  a  gallant 
lover.  I  trust  you  with  my  heart, 
and  would  with  my  life,  for  never 
were  woman's  love  and  faith  like 
mine.  And  yet  when,  as  we  wander 
through  the  garden,  I  look  into 
your  eyes,  a  strange  fear  and  a 
dreadful  foreboding  come  over  me. 
I  have  but  the  truth  and  tenderness 
of  woman ;  you  have  the  strength 
and  intellect  of  man,  if  not  of 
something  more  than  man,  to  rely 
upon.  Spare  me,  then,  and  we 
may  yet  live  and  die  happily.'   Un- 


able to  make  much  out  of  this,  the 
guesser  answers,  it  may  be,  that  the 
lady  does  him  too  much  honour  in 
her  sentiments,  and  goes  on  to  the 
next,  which  happens,  perhaps,  to 
be  Dame  Martha,  who  says,  '  I 
have  my  doubts  about  you  young 
men,  and  my  opinion  is  that  you 
are  no  better  than  you  ought  to 
be  and  a  good  deal  worse  than  you 
might  be.  If  I  ever  marry  again,  it 
will  be  to  a  tall,  slender,  fair-spoken 
gentleman  who  has  already  shown 
his  affection  for  me,  and  I  hope 
my  charge  may  be  as  fortunate  as 
I  shalL'  '  I  hope  so  too,'  says  the 
guesser,  whom  Mephistopheles 
next  addresses  :  '  I  am  a  friend  to 
you  such  as  few  men  possess,  and, 
although  I  spring  from  the  lower 
classes,  you  will  find  me  able  to 
add  to  the  inestimable  gifts  which 
I  have  already  bestowed  upon  you 
others  of  even  greater  value.  Such, 
however,  is  the  ingratitude  of  mor- 
tal man,  that  I  hardly  expect  an 
adequate  return  for  all  this,  and  I 
foresee  that  you  may  even  make 
use  of  the  advantages  I  have  con- 
ferred upon  you  to  find  out  a  tricky 
way  of  evading  the  payment  of  my 
stipulated  reward,  poor  even  as  it 
is.'  The  guesser  will  possibly  by 
this  time  have  discovered  the  cha- 
racter he  represents,  and  should 
henceforth  answer  each  person  ap- 
propriately, and  if  he  pleases  sar- 
castically. *  For  you,  my  friend,' 
he  will  say  to  Mephistopheles,  '  I 
forgive  you.  You  are  but  acting 
up  to  your  character,  and,  for 
once,  are  quite  as  black  as  you  have 
ever  been  painted;  bat  what  has 
this  gentleman  to  say )'  Supposing 
the  next  to  be  Valentine,  he  will 
answer,  '  I  have  to  say  that  I  will 
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exact  satisfaction  for  the  ^rong 
done  to  me,  and  that  the  insult 
placed  npon  onr  hoose  can  only  he 
washed  out  in  blood. '  *  Very  well,' 
returns  the  guesser ;  '  I  can  refuse 
nothing,  not  even  satisfaction,  to 
the  broUier  of  the  woman  I  adore; 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  improve  mat- 
ters, and  my  belief  is  that  if — doing 
some  -violence  to  the  story — you 
will  allow  me  to  repent  now,  I  shall 
get  off  with  one  curse  the  less,  and 
my  friend  there  will  lose  one  soul 
the  more.'  This  sort  of  thing  must 
not,  however,  be  too  much  pro- 
longed, as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  has  gone  when  once  the 
guesser  has  shown  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  character  he  represents. 

THB  MUSICAL  ORACLE. 

Like  all  oracles  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  this  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  both  in  the 
working  and  the  interpretation  of 
it  One  of  the  players  having  been 
sent  out  of  the  room,  the  rest  ar- 
range among  themselves  some  task 
that  he  is  to  perform,  and,  a  player 
being  seated  at  the  piano,  on  his 
readmission  the  task  is  to  be  indi- 
cated to  him  by  the  music  played 
and  the  manner  of  playing  it.  Sup- 
pose,^ for  instance,  he  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  walk  three  times  round 
Uie  table,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
particular  lady.  On  entering,  the 
victim  will  be  saluted  with  '  All 
round  my  hat,'  played  piano.  He 
will  probably  look  for  a  hat,  and, 
finding  none,  will  try  going  round 
on  his  own  axis,  on  which  the  music 
will  die  away  almost  to  silence.  He 
then  approaches  the  table,  when  the 
strain  swells  louder ;  he  takes  a  few 
steps—louder  still ;  and  now  recog- 
nising what  is  required,  he  paces 
round  once  to  the  air,  and  is  about 
to  go  away,  when  the  tune  keeps  on 
persistently  and  loudly,  until  he 
guesses  that  he  has  to  go  round  the 
table  again.  Having  completed  the 
three  toms,  he  waits  for  the  next 


musical  indication,  which  perhaps 
comes  in  the  shape  of  '  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either,'  chan^iD^  to 

*  Nora  Creina.'    He  then  perceives 
that  it  must  be  the  question  of  a 
lady,  and  passes  in  front  of  all  those 
in  the  room — ^the  music  becomings 
fainter  as  he  leaves  the  lady  selected 
and  louder  as  he  approaches  her. 
At  length  he  stands  before  her,  and 
the  piano  strikes  up  'When  the 
heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed  with 
care.*    He  offers  her  his  arm,  bat 
she  makes  no  move.     He  kneels, 
when  the  music  stops  abruptly.    He 
rises  again,  and  the  music  begins 
with  '  The  Kiss.'     He  attempts  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek,  when  he  is  met 
with  an  awful  chord  and  clatter. 
He  then  tries  the  hand,  when  the 
music  increases   in  loudness    and 
winds  up  with  a  grand  floaiish, 
and,  if  he  has  acquitted  himself 
intelligently,   he  obtains   the   ap- 
plause of  the  company. 

HOW,  WHEN,  AND  WHERE. 

This  is  a  game  which  requires 
absolutely  '  no  preparation,'    and 
which  may  be  played  driving  home 
from  a  ball,  or  under  any  oUier  de- 
pressing circumstances  in  which  the 
want  of  amusement  is  most  keenly 
felt.     It  is  another  of  the  guessing 
games,  but  a  word  can  easily  be 
settled  by  the  company  in  whispers, 
the  guesser  beiug  bound  to  stop  his 
ears,  and  being  put  upon  his  honour 
not  to  listen.     The  word  chosen 
must  be  a  noun  or  a  proper  name, 
and  as  it  is  to  be  guessed  by  the 
answers  returned  to  the  three  ques- 
tions, '  How,  when,  and  where  do 
you  like  it^'  it  must  be  twisted 
and  turned  about,  and  put  to  every 
contradictory  use   of  which  it  is 
capable.    Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
word  chosen  to  be  flame,  the  gen- 
tleman asks  each  of  the  company, 
'How  do  you  like  it?'  and  gets  for  an- 
swers successively,  *  Bright,'  *01d,' 

*  New,' '  Steady,'  *  Put  out,'  *  Tender,' 
'Smokeless.'  Gaining  no  light  from 
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this,  he  then  asks,  '  When  do  yon 
like  it  7'  and  is  told,  '  When  I  am 
cold,'  *  When  I  am  warm,'  *  After 
dinner.'  He  next  inquires,  *  Where 
do  yon  like  iti'  and  is  told,  '  In 
Gelia's  breast,'  'Before  my  slippers,' 
^  Behind  iron  bars,'  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  of  each  series  of  questions 
the  yietim  is  allowed  one  guess,  and 
if  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  an- 
swers he  has  not  succeeded  in  guess- 
ing aright,  he  must  begin  again. 
If,  however,  he  detects  the  word, 
another  must  be  appointed  to  take 
his  place.  Punning  is  quite  allow- 
able, and  even  most  laudable,  in  this 
game ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  select  a  word  pronounced  like 
some  other,  even  though  it  differ 
from  it  in  spelling.  Thus  if  Wales 
be  the  word  chosen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  contradictory  answers 
may  be  given  to  the  same  question. 
To  'How  do  you  like  it?'  the  an- 
swer may  be,  *  Very  well  in  dumb 
show,'  *  Stuffed,'  *  As  a  principal- 
ity,' '  As  an  animal  rather  than  a 
vegetable  production.'  *  When  do 
yon  likeitf  'In autumn,'  'Never,' 
*  When  it  spoute,'  *  When  all  else 
fails.'  '  Where  do  you  like  it r  'In 
Iceland,'  '  On  the  back  of  a  garrot- 
ter,' '  Next  to  a  prince,'  &c.  If  the 
name  of  one  of  the  company  will 
bear  punning,  much  amusement 
may  be  derived  from  it. 

HOME- TRUTHS. 

A  diplomatic  game,  showing  how 
the  same  fact  is  capable,  if  properly 
manipulated,  of  being  drawn  to  any 
inferences,  however  opposite  they 
may  be.  One  of  the  company — sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  lady — informs  her 
neighbour  that  she  wishes  she  were 
some  animal  or  object  supremely 
disagreeable,  and  asks  if  he  knows 
why.  The  person  addressed  is 
bound  to  give  a  passable  reason, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  pay- 
ing a  compliment  in  giving  it. 
The  lady  then  asks  the  person  on 
her  right  the  same  question,  and  in 


this  case  must  be  answered  with  a 
compliment.  For  instance,  the  lady 
may  say,  '  I  should  like  to  be  a 
coalscuttle;  can  you  tell  me  why?' 
The  first  person  addressed  may 
answer,  '  Because  you  are  less  fair 
than  useful,  and  your  heart  is  only 
fit  to  be  burnt.'  The  second  person, 
of  whom  the  same  question  is  ask- 
ed, replies,  *  Because  you  furnish 
the  charm  of  home,  and  when  ap- 
pealed to  never  fail  to  produce  a 
fiame.'  Or  a  gentleman  may  say, 
'  I  should  like  to  be  a  centipede ; 
can  you  tell  me  why  ?'  The  first 
person  appealed  to  replies,  *  Be- 
cause you  would  be  the  better  able 
to  run  away  from  your  creditors.' 
The  second  answers,  '  In  order  that 
whenever  one  of  your  friends  had 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  you  might 
lend  him  one  of  your  own.'  Each 
one  of  the  company  takes  a  turn 
at  the  choice,  and  by  the  time  the 
end  is  reached  a  pretty  crop  of  dis- 
paragement, and  an  equally  plenti- 
ful supply  of  compliments,  will  have 
been  obtained,  between  which  the 
truth  as  to  any  particular  player 
may  be  discovered. 

ELEMENTS. 

A  most  laughable  and  aggravat- 
ing game,  especially  if  it  be  struck 
np  unexpectedly.  One  of  the  party 
throws  a  ball  (it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  a  soft  one)  at  another,  and 
cries  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
'  elements,'  viz. '  earth,' '  air,'  '  fire,' 
or '  water.'  The  thrower  then  counts 
ten  aloud,  and  before  he  has  got  to 
the  end  the  person  at  whom  the 
ball  has  been  thrown  must  name 
some  animal  inhabiting  the  element 
in  question.  The  fun  of  the  game 
consists  in  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  to  name  an  animal  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  ele- 
ments— a  tendency  which  is  much 
increased  by  the  flurry  into  which 
the  player  generally  gets  as  the 
number  ten  is  approached.  No 
animal  must  be  named  a  second 
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time,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
difficnltj  of  finding  inhabitants  for 
the  different  elements  after  the  first 
five  or  six  have  been  exhausted  is 
something  incredible.  Any  player 
who  fails  to  name  an  animal,  or 
who  names  one  inhabiting  another 
element  than  that  mentioned,  pays 
a  forfeit,  and  has  to  throw  the  ball 
until  he  can  get  relieved  in  turn. 
The  great  object  is  to  catch  some- 
body who  happens  to  be  looking 
another  way,  and  throwing  the  ball 
at  him  or  her,  to  cry,  *  Air — one, 
two,  three,  four,'  &c. ;  when  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  the  person  address- 
ed in  the  hurry  names  '  sheep,'  or 
*  elephant,'  or  some  other  such 
wingless  creature.  When  '  fire'  is 
named,  the  person  at  whom  the 
ball  is  thrown  must  remain  silent^ 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  there 
is  no  animal  which  exists  in  fire 
except  the  salamander,  wbich,  being 
a  case  not  well  authenticated,  is 
not  received  among  the  authorised 
animals  of  the  game. 

THE  FAMILY  COACH. 

This  will  be  found  to  be,  if  fairly 
managed,  a  very  stirring  and  amus- 
ing game.  The  company  is  seated 
in  a  circle,  and  one  who  is  chosen 
historian  of  the '  FamDy  Coach'  goes 
round  the  circle,  and  learns  from 
each  one  what  particular  portion  of 
the  vehicle,  or  what  pertaining  to  it, 
he  or  she  chooses  to  represent.  One 
chooses  the  linch-pin,  another  the 
fore- wheels,  another  the  horses,  an- 
other the  coachman,  and  so  on.  He 
then  seats  himself  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  tells  as  good  a  tale 
as  he  can  invent  of  the  adventures 
of  the  coach,  and  whenever  any 
part  of  it  is  mentioned  the  person 
representing  it  must  rise  and  turn 
round  rapidly,  and  sit  down  again. 
When  the  word  '  coach'  occurs  the 
whole  of  the  company  must  turn 
round.  It  is  a  cunning  and  suc- 
cessful device  of  some  historians  to 
mention  the  same  portion  of  the 


coach  three  or  four  times  running', 
which  makes  a  kind  of  teetotum 
of  the  person  representing  it,  which 
is  not  without  a  certain  chann 
(especially  if  it  be  a  genUeman  of 
portly  presence  inclined  to  giddi- 
ness),  and  will    probably  result 
either  in  amusement  or  forfeits. 
Any  player  who  fails  to  revohre 
in  proper  form  whenever  his  own 
part  of  the  coach  is  mentioned 
pays  a  forfeit,  only  to  be  redeemed 
by  one  of  the    varieties  of   the 
'peine  forte  et  dure^  which    are 
given  further  on.    Here  is  a  story : 
'  The  Marchioness  of  Pumphandle, 
wishing  to  advance  herself  and  her 
daughters  in  the  world,  one  daj 
resolved  to  go  to  court,  and   as 
railways  were  not  then  invented 
was  perforce  obliged  to  set  out  in 
the  family  (here  everybody  starts 
up  to  turn  round)  vehicle— give 
me  forfeits,  please,  all  those  who 
have  got  up.     Sending  then  for 
the  coachman  (coachman  revolves) 
— "  Coachman    (revolves   again), 
coachman"  (revolves  again),  said 
she,   "  if  your  fore-wheels  (fore- 
wheels  revolves),   your  linch-pins 
(linch-pins  revolves),  your  traces 
(traces  revolves),  and  Uie  rest  are 
all  in  proper  oilier,  I  should  like 
to  go  to  court  in  the  Family  Coach 
(all  revolve)."    On  the  next  Draw- 
ing-room day,  then,  off  they  set, 
the  Marchioness  of  Pnmphandle 
looking  as  lovely  as  diamonds  and 
paint  could  make  her  by  daylight, 
while  her  daughters  positively  ra- 
diated beams  of  beauty  through 
the  windows  (windows  revolves)  at 
the  ill-fated  pedestrians.    But  they 
no   sooner  got  to  the  top  of  8t 
James's-street   than    one  of  the 
horses  (horses  revolves)  trod  on  a 
piece  or  orange-peel,    fell  down, 
broke  the  pole  (pole  revolves),  and 
then  the  Hnch-pins  (linch-pins  re- 
volves) coming  out  by  capillary 
attraction  the  wheels  (wheels  re- 
volves) came  off,  the  coach  (all  re- 
volve) upset^  the  marchioness  and 
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her  daagbters  were  thrown  into  a 
heap  of  mnd,  and  had  to  walk 
home  through  PiccadiUy  in  peach- 
coloured  satin,  without  ever  haying 
seen  the  Queen  after  all.' 

POST. 

Each  player  chooses  a  town 
which  he  or  she  will  represent,  and 
all  remain  seated  in  a  circle,  ex- 
cept one,  who  stands  in  the  middle. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  have 
the  names  of  the  towns  chosen 
written  down  to  prevent  confusion. 
The  victim  in  the  middle,  to  whom 
the  paper  is  given,  and  who  as- 
sumes the  dignity  of  Postmaster- 
general,  suddenly  calls  out,  for  in- 
stance, '  The  post  is  going — from 
Bagdad  to  Northampton.'  The 
players  representing  those  towns 
must  change  places  at  once,  and 
the  object  of  die  victim  is  to  cap- 
ture during  the  change  one  of  the 
places  left  vacant,  when  the  ousted 
player  becomes  in  turn  the  victun. 
Once  in  six  times  he  is  allowed  to 
call  a  <  general  post,'  when  every- 
body must  change  places.  This 
game  is  bustling,  and  is  capable  of 
amusing  for  a  short  time ;  but  it 
has  hardly  '  badkbone'  enough  to 
make  it  a  very  great  favourite. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

A  well-known  and  favourite 
game,  which  is  played  on  this  wise. 
Each  of  the  company  has  a  strip 
of  paper  (note-paper  torn  in  halves 
length-wise  answers  the  purpose 
well)  and  a  pencil.  Each  one  then 
writes  an  adjective  at  the  top  of 
the  slip  and  folds  it  backwards, 
and  that  which  is  written  being 
thus  concealed,  each  slip  is  handed 
on  to  the  next  person.  The  next 
thing  is  to  write  the  name  of 
a  gentleman,  after  which  the 'slips 
are  passed  on  again.  Then  comes 
another  adjective ;  then  the  '  name 
of  a  lady  ;'  next,  'Where  they 
met,'  *  What  they  were  doing,' 
*  What  he  said  to  her,'   '  What 


she  said  to  him,'  '  What  he  did 
to  her,'  '  What  she  did  to  him,' 
'What  the  consequences  were,'  and 
finally,  '  What  the  world  said,'  the 
slips  being  turned  down  and  passed 
on  between  the  writing  of  each  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history.  When 
it  is  all  written  the  slips  are  read 
aloud  by  one  of  the  company 
specially  selected  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  tiiey  are  necessarily  made  up 
of  the  most  incongruous  -  scraps, 
the  effect  is  naturally  supremely 
ludicrous.  Here  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  one  such  slip.   *  The  dove-eyed ' 

Mr. (names  suppressed  for 

the  credit  of  society)  met  the 
*  scraggy  but  muscular '  Miss  — — 
'  on  the  knife-board  of  a  twopenny 
'bus.'  '  They  were  coming  back  from 
Cremome.'  He  said  to  her,  *Fly 
to  the  desert ;  fly  with  me,  my  life, 
my  soul,  my  all  to  be.'  She  said 
to  him,  'The  fact  of  the  tides 
being  influenced  by  lunar  attraction 
proves  that  Mr.  Mill  is  right  in  ob- 
jecting to  exclusion  from  the  fran- 
diise  on  account  of  sex.'  He  'knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  vowed  eternal  con- 
stancy to  her  mild  havannahs.'  She 
'  at  once  landed  her  left  on  his 
dexter  oplic'  The  consequences 
were  '  that  the  chances  of  munici- 
pal reform,  and  a  supply  of  pure 
water  for  the  metropolis,  were 
greatly  increased ;'  and  the  world 
said,, '  The  man  who  lays  his  hand 
upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of 
kindness,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  coward.' 

COLLABORATION. 

This  is  a  game  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  last,  but  much  less 
generally  known,  although  it  is  in- 
finitely more  amusing.  Paper  and 
pencils  are  to  be  given  as  before 
to  the  company,  and  each  of  them 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  slip  is  to 
draw  a  head.  Let  not  the  unartis- 
tic  be  frightened  at  this,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  display  any  know- 
ledge of  drawing ;  on  the  contrary, 
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the  absence  of  it  rather  adds  to  than 
diminishes  the  fan  of  the  game. 
The  most  effective  heads  to  draw 
are  naturally  exaggerated  carica- 
tures of  any  of  the  company  pre> 
sent.  The  head  having  been  a- 
chieved  as*  effectively  as  may  be, 
the  slip  is  folded  back  just  above 
the  ends  of  the  two  lines  forming 
the  neck,  and  handed  to  a  person 
sitting  next,  who  fills  in  a  body 
from  the  neck  down  to  the  legs, 
folding  the  slip  again  immediately 
above  the  ends  of  the  lines  forming 
the  body,  and  again  hands  it  on. 
The  third  person  then  adds  legs 
according  to  his  or  her  fancy,  writ- 
ing the  name  at  the  bottom  thereof, 
and  the  whole  result  will  be  foand 
to  be  the  most  laughable  specimen 
of  ideal  humanity  conceirable. 

SILENCE. 

A  pastime  more  amusing,  per- 
haps, than  intellectual,  but  not, 
therefore,  to  be  despised.  It  is 
advisable  to  play  this  after  one  of 
the  foregoing  games — ^the  last,  for 
instance — as  it  makes  a  contrast 
with  them,  and  so  militates  against 
monotony,  that  deadliest  foe  to 
amusement.  There  is  too  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  play- 
ers will  be  already  seated.  This, 
then,  being  the  case,  one  of  them  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  with 
a  perfectly  grave  face,  softly  slaps 
the  face  of  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour— ^whether  lady  or  gentleman 
— who  in  turn  repeats  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  next  Thus  it  goes 
round  the  circle,  the  most  profound 
silence  being  observed,  until  it 
reaches  the  leader  again.  He  then 
gives  his  neighbour  a  box  on  the 
ear  on  each  side  (I  trust  that  no- 
body will  be  tempted  to  box  hard); 
and  this  too  is  repeated  round  the 
drcle,  possibly  amid  some  faint 
titterings,  which  the  leader  must 
suppress  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
authority  and  much  severity  of 
countenance.     That  condudedi  he 


next  proceeds  softly  to  pull  his 
neighbour's  ear,  the  circle  still,  it  is 
hoped,  sufficiently  restraining  itself 
to  observe  the  perfect  silence  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  game.  This 
having  been  duly  completed,he goes 
on  to  pull  the  nose  of  the  unhappy 
right-hand  neighbour,  upon  whom 
all  the  experiments  are  first  tried. 
If  the  good  sense  and  proper  feel- 
ing of  the  players  is  such  that  this 
proceeding,  suffered  and  inflicted 
in  turn  by  each,  goes  round  the 
room  without  inextinguishable 
roars  of  laughter,  the  circle  may 
be  congratulated  upon  being  the 
first  which  ever  succeeded  in  play- 
ing the  game  according  to  the 
canon,  and  as  it  should  be  played. 

HUNT  THE  BIKO. 

This  is  the  more  possible  form 
of  hunt  the  slipper.  A  circle 
is  made,  and  a  piece  of  tape  or 
string  is  obtained  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  all  round  on  the  in- 
side. A  ring  is  then  slipped  on  to 
it,  and  the  two  ends  are  tied  to- 
gether. Each  of  the  players  takes 
hold  of  the  tape  or  string  with  both 
hands,  and  the  person  whom  lot  or 
choice  has  marked  out  for  the  vic- 
tim, standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  is  next  made  to  turn  round 
three  times  (without  shutting  his 
eyes  or  submitting  to  any  other 
disadvantage),  and  is  then  let  loose 
to  hunt  for  the  ring.  The  object 
of  the  rest  of  the  players  is,  of 
course,  to  prevent  his  catching  it, 
and  they  pass  it  from  one  to  the 
other,  covering  it  with  their  hands 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  a  con- 
stant backward  and  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  is  kept  up,  it  will 
be  found  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover where  it  is  so  as  to  stop  it 
before  it  disappears.  As  in  the 
fairy  tale,  it  will  often  be  seen  to 
gleam,  but  only  to  disappear  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  grasp  it,  and 
the  victim's  only  chance  is  the 
greatest  rapidity  in  opening  and 
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ahatting  every  hand  ronnd  thecircle, 
to  each  of  which  he  has  immediate 
access  so  soon  as  he  has  touched 
it.  It  is  mifair  to  pass  the  ring 
from  under  a  hand  after  it  has  heen 
touched  and  before  it  has  been 
opened,  and  the  player  in  whose 
possession  it  is  finally  found  be- 
comes in  turn  the  victim.  This  is 
a  very  merry  and  most  entertain- 
ing game. 

MUFTI. 

This  is  probably  the  best,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  most  possible,  of 
all  the  games  into  which  agility 
enters.  A  number  of  chairs,  less 
by  one  than  the  number  of  players, 
are  placed  in  a  long  row,  the  chairs 
facing  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  players  then  proceed 
to  march  ronnd  the  chairs  in  single 
file  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
music  is  played.  As  soon  as  ever 
the  music  stops  every  player  must 
sit  down,  and  as  there  is  one  chair 
too  few,  one  person  is  necessarily 
left  without  a  seat,  and  is  thereby 
put  out  of  the  game.  A  chair  is 
then  taken  away,  and  the  players 
resume  their  march  as  before,  a 
player  and  a  chair  being  taken  off 
at  each  sitting.  The  fun  of  the 
thing,  as  may  be  imagined,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  music  is  managed,  for 
the  deceptions  which  may  be  prac- 
tised by  the  musidan  are  infinite. 
He  may  play  a  short  air  through 
and  allow  it  to  die  away  on  the 
last  note.  Every  one  of  the  play- 
ers immediately  captores  a  seat^ 
but  only  to  be  urged  on  again  by 
the  music  being  continued  in  a 
faster  strain  than  before;  and  as 
the  musician  will  not  stop  in  or- 
dinary places,  so  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  stop  in  unexpected  places, 
the  more  abruptly  the  better,  and 
he  will  be  rewatded  by  seeing  a 


most  amusing  scramble  for  the 
chairs.  The  field  will  get  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  nothing  is 
left  but  one  chair  and  two  players ; 
and  here  the  skill  of  the  musician 
will  be  shown  by  keeping  them 
marching  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  and  finally  break  off  just 
as  they  are  both  passing  the  front 
of  the  chair,  when  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  sit  down  on  each  other. 
It  is  not  fair  to  use  ottomans  or 
stools  in  this  game,  because  the 
principle  of  it  is  that  only  one  per- 
son should  be  able  to  occupy  the 
seat  at  a  time,  and  chairs  with 
backs  to  them  are  therefore  indis- 
pensable. It  is  necessary,  too,  that 
authority  should  be  exerted  to 
keep  the  players  marching  fairly 
as  long  as  the  music  is  going  on. 

CORBILLON. 

A  French  game,  which  can  only 
be  played  in  that  language.  It  is 
inserted  here  because  it  is  very 
popular  in  French  chateaux,  and 
may  serve  to  amuse  in  some  Eng- 
lish houses,  besides  improving  the 
French  of  the  young  people.  One 
of  the  players  says,  '  Je  te  donne 
mon  corbillon  —  qu-y  met-t-onf 
And  the  person  to  whom  the  offer 
is  addressed  is  bound  to  answer 
with  some  word  ending  equally  in 
'on,'  of  which  there  are  many 
hundreds  in  the  language,  such  as 
*  un  comichon,*  '  du  jambon,'  '  un 
feuiUeton/  'un  carton,'  'du  cres- 
son,'  &c.  Those  who  fail  to  supply 
a  word  before  ten  can  be  counted, 
or  repeat  one  that  has  already  been 
given,  must  pay  forfeit.  This 
game  was  already  old  in  the  time 
of  Moli^re,  who  makes  one  of  his 
characters  answer  the  question 
with,  '  Tarte  ^  la  creme.'  It  be- 
comes somewhat  monotonous  after 
a  short  time,  but  is  useful  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  and  as  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  GENTLEMEN. 


I. 
'  His  name  is  here,  'tis  on  my  caid !'    *  See,  here  on  mifie  'tis  writ ; 
"  First  come  first  served,"  the  proverb  says.'     *  /  care  not  that  for  it  I 
That  proverbs  contradict  themselves  most  surely  be  confess'd ; 
"  First  come  first  served,"  indeed !    No,  no !  Our  <*  second  thoughts  are 
best." ' 

II. 

*  ril  not  give  way !    Best  dance  of  all — ^last  round  one  of  to-night ! ' 
'Champagne,  perhaps^  may  be  the  cause  why  bright  eyes  are  90 

bright!' 

*  TU  not  give  way— not  that  I  care  !  li/[y  lord's  engaged  tome; 
And  though  it  is  but  for  a  dance,  I'll  never  slighted  be !' 

III. 

Ladies,  beware !  Behind  you  lurks  a  sweet  snake  in  the  grass. 
Who  smiles  to  see  that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pretty  pass  : 
And  thinks,  whilst  each  of  you  looks  scorn  into  the  other's  eyes, 
That  she  wiU  rake  you  rear  and  flank,  and  carry  off  the  prize  ! 

IV. 

0  blushing  Bose,  0  Lily  fair,  to  '  spar'  for  fickle  man 
Is  infra  dig.    Wipe  out  his  name,  and  let  her  catch  who  can ; 
A  coxcomb  he  must  surely  be  who  thinks  that  he  can  choose 
Betwixt  two  girls.     Be  wise  in  time,  and  both  of  you  refuse  ! 

V. 

Bead  him  a  lesson,  shallow  fop  !    In  love  and  war  all's  fair. 

*  Waste  not  your  sweetness,'  sweet  ones,  on '  his  lordship's' '  desert  air.' 
Title  and  money  ne'er  the  scale  in  beauty's  eyes  should  turn ; 

The  man,  the  manj  should  be  the  prize  that  ladies'  war  should  earn  ! 

VI. 

Neither  give  way  1    Well,  be  it  so !     '  Good  fish  are  in  the  sea 
As  ever  out  of  it  were  ta'en.'     Come,  cease  your  rivalry. 
The  dowagers  are  half  asleep,  the  waiting  linkboys  call ; 
That's  right,  that's  right  1      Join  issue,  girls,  and  show  '  my  lord'  tho 
wall! 

ASTLET  H.  BALDWIN. 
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MODERN   RUSSIA. 


Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's  book 
on  Russia*  had  been  long  expected 
by  the  initiated;  and  had  been 
formally  recommended  to  the  Brit- 
ish public  in  the  course  of  the 
Tery  interesting  lectures  delivered 
in  Kovember  last,  in  different 
quarters  and  institutions  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
The  same  accomplished  Russian 
scholar  contributed  a  somewhat 
lengthy  communication  to  the 
Athenceum  for  November  4th, 
1876,  in  which  he  fore-announced 
the  various  excellences  of  the 
work  destined  to  be  published 
some  two  months  subsequently. 
There  might  seem  to  have  been  an 
element  of  peril  in  the  unqualified 
praise  which  Mr.  Ralston  bestow- 
ed on  the  characteristics  of  volumes 
still  in  embryo  j  for  it  elevated  to 
the  highest  degree  the  standard 
by  which  the  literary  result  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  labours  was  to  be 
judged. 

The  judicious  boldness  of  Mr. 
Ralston's  encomiums  has,  however, 
been  completely  vindicated ;  and 
Mussia  has  been  received  with 
a  consensus  of  unbounded  praise 
and  gratitude  by  the  most  trusted 
organs  of  critical  opinion.  How 
far  it  has  met  with  popular 
appreciation  may  be  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
stately  volumes  at  present  in  our 
hands  are  already  to  be  counted 
as  of  the  third  edition. 

Mr.  Wallace's  book  has  come, 
in  fact,  to  supply  a  desideratum ; 

*  JRutiia,  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
M.A.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Bauian 
Geographical  Society.  Third  edition. 
2  vols.  (CaaaelL  Petter.  ^  Galpin,  Lon- 
don, Paria,  and  New  York,  1877.) 
VOU  XJXI.    NO.  CLXXXIII. 


for  the  works  on  Russia  of  recent 
publication  have  been,  when  com- 
pared with  the  patiently  acquired 
information  of  the  present  one, 
rather  unsatisfactory.     Russia  is 
not  a  country  to  be  known,  in  the 
various    phases    of  its   life  and 
government,  merely  by  confiding 
tourists  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  language  or  of  the  manners 
the  surface  of  which  only  they  are 
in  a  position  to  describe.     It  is, 
indeed,  no  slight  difficulty  to  ex- 
tract information  from  the  dwell- 
ers in  Russia,  whether  foreigners 
or  natives ;  for  the  former  are  too 
frequently  ignorant  or  indifferent 
as  to  what  passes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  their  own  influence  and  interest, 
whilst  the  latter  are  remarkable 
for  their  cunning  reticence  and 
their  almost  inveterate  tendency 
to  deceit  and  falsification.     They 
are,  in  fact,  so  notorious  for  their 
mystification  that  Mr.  Ralston,  a 
friendly  critic,  has  not  scrupled  to 
issue  or  to  adopt  a  startling  rule 
for  acquiring  knowledge  about  the 
affairs  of  Russia.     If  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  intention  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  anxious  in- 
quirer   should    put    some    half 
hundred  of  natives  to  the  question,, 
and,  having  carefully  struck  the 
average  of  their  expressed  opin- 
ions, should  then  form  his  own  in 
the  direction  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  aforesaid  average.     The  in- 
crease of  the  hindrances  and  im- 
pediments which  the  possibility 
or  plausibility  of  such  a  canon  in- 
dicates will  be  the  measure    of 
thankfulness  and  satisfaction  with 
which  a  work  should  be  welcomed 
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that  bears  on  every  page  of  it  the 
stamp  of  authenticity.  This  authen- 
ticity is  the  result  not  only  of  the 
justice  and  acuteness  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's observation,  but  of  the  con- 
stant and  multiform  tact  which  he 
manifested  in  the  way  of  inspiring 
confidence.  Thus  he  is  able  to  ac- 
knowledge '  the  assistance  which 
was  most  liberally  afforded  him  by 
Eussians  of  all  classes ;'  to  whose 
views  and  opinions  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  his  careful  consider- 
ation, and,  whether  rejecting  or 
accepting  them,  to  form  his  judg- 
ment without  bias  or  partiality. 

Mr.  Wallace  arrived  for  the  first 
time  in  St.  Petersburg  in  March 
1870,  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing a  few  months  ii;  Russia ;  but 
he  unexpectedly  found  so  many  in- 
teresting subjects  of  study  that  he 
remained  for  nearly  six  years,  that 
isjto  December  1876.  During  that 
period  his  winters  were  spent  for 
the  most  part  in  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Yaroslaff;  whilst  the 
summer  months  were  generally  de- 
voted to  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try and  collecting  information  from 
the  local  authorities,  landed  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  priests,  and 
peasantry.  Since  his  return  to 
England  constant  correspondence 
with  numerous  Eussian  friends 
has  enabled  him  to  follow  closely 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  short 
interval.  The  pictures  of  Russian 
life  are  therefore  those  of  the  day  of 
publication.  In  treating  a  subject 
so  vast  and  varied,  Mr.  Wallace 
professes  to  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  topics 
which  have  most  real  importance, 
and  to  present  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
In  the  work  before  us  he  has  se- 
lected, from  his  six  years'  accumu- 
lation of  various  materials  concern- 
ing the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  Russia,  merely  those 
particulars   which  seemed    most 


likely  to  interest  thegeneralpilblic. 
He  reserves  for  a  future  volume 
the  result  of  his  special  investiga- 
tion regarding  more  technical  and 
political  topics,  as  the  rural  com- 
mune,   the    various   systems    of 
agriculture,   the    history    of  the 
emancipation   of  the    serfs,  the 
present  economic  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  the  financial   system, 
public  instruction,  and  the  recent 
phases  of  intellectual  movement. 
Mr.  Wallace's  initial   chapter 
is    naturally    taken      up     with 
'  Travelling  in  Ruflsia ;'  which,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
railway  •»  and    during    the   last 
quarter  of  a  century  a  vast  net- 
work of  lines  has  traversed  the 
country — ^he  declares  to  be  toler^ 
ably    comfortable,  the   carriages 
being  decidedly  better  than  in  Eng- 
land.    The  rate  of  speed  is  alow, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid 
the  towns ;  probably  because  the 
railway  companies,  with  more  re- 
gard to  their  own  profits  than  to 
the    convenience    of  passengers, 
evade  the  relative  deamess  of  land 
within  municipal  barriers. 

^  In  one  celebrated  instance  neither  en- 

fineers  nor  railway  contractors  were  lo 
lame.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
the  locomotive  runs  for  a  distance  of  400 
miles,  almost  as  '*  the  crow"  is  supposed  to 
fly,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left.  For  fifteen  weaiy  hours  the 
passenger  in  the  express  train  looks  out 
on  forest  and  morass,  and  rarely  catches 
sight  of  human  habitation.  Only  once  he 
perceives  in  the  distance  what  may  be 
called  a  town ;  it  is  Tver  which  has  been 
thus  favoured,  not  because  it  is  a  place  of 
importance,  but  simply  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  straight  line.  And 
why  was  the  railway  constructed  in  this 
extraordinary  fashion?  For  the  best  of 
aU  reasons — because  the  Tsar  so  ordered 
it.  When  the  preliminary  survey  was 
being  made,  Nicholas  learned  that  the 
officers  intrusted  with  the  task — and  the 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Boads  in  the  num- 
ber—were being  influenced  more  by  per- 
sonal than  technical  considerations,  and 
he  determined  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in 
true  imperial  style.  When  the  Minister 
laid  before  him  the  map  with  the  inten- 
tion of  explaining  the  proposed  route,  be 
took  a  ruler,  drew  a  straight  line  from  the 
one  terminus  to  the  other,  and  remarked, 
in  a  tone  that  precluded  all  diacossion, 
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"  Ton  will  oonstnict  the  line  bo  !"  And  the 
line  WIS  so  constrncted^wimsining  to  sU 
fatnre  sges,  like  St  Peteisbuig  and  the 
Pynoni^  a  magnificent  monnment  of 
antocntie  power. .... 

The  water-commonication  has  likewise 
in  recent  yean  been  greatly  improved. 
On  all  the  principal  riyers  there  are  now 
tolerably  good  steamers.  Unfortunately, 
the  climate  pats  serious  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  nayigation.  For  nearly  half 
of  the  year  the  riyers  are  coyered  with 
ice,  and  during  a  ^;reat  part  of  the  open 
season  nayigation  is  difficult  When  the 
ice  and  snow  melt,  the  riyers  oyerflow 
their  banks,  and  lay  a  great  part  of  the 
low-lying  country  under  water,  so  that 
many  yillages  can  only  be  approached  in 
boats ;  but  yery  soon  the  flood  subsides, 
and  the  water  falls  so  rapidly,  that  by 
midsunmier  the  larger  steamers  haye  great 
difficulty  in  picking  their  way  among  the 
sand-banks.  The  Neva  alone— that  queen 
of  northern  riyer»-»has  at  all  times  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.* 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar 
conveyances  and  methods  of  travel 
in  use  in  districts  beyond  the 
range  of  steam-power  by  land  or 
water,  we  may  be  content  to  recall 
to  the  readers  of  London  Society 
the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  'Michael  Strogofif 
lately  presented  in  these  pages. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  ac- 
quire the  Russian  language  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  ready  in- 
telligibility of  French,  German, 
and  English  made  the  first  unne- 
cessary, Mr.  Wallace  condemned 
himself  to  a  '  voluntary  exile'  at 
Ivdnofka,  a  picturesque  village  in 
the  province  or  government  of 
Novgorod. 

'  The  peasants*  huts,  built  on  both  sides 
of  a  straight  road,  were  colourless  enough, 
and  the  big  church,  with  its  fiye  pear- 
shaped  cupolas  rising  out  of  the  bn^t- 
green  roof,  and  its  ugly  belfry  in  the  Ke- 
naissance  style,  was  not  by  any  means 
beautiful  in  itself ;  but  when  seen  from  a 
little  distance,  especially  in  the  soft  eyen- 
ing  twilight,  the  whole  might  haye  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  yery  pleasing 
picture.  From  the  point  which  a  land- 
scape* painter  would  naturally  haye 
chosen,  the  foreground  was  formed  by  a 
meadow,  through  which  flowed  sluggish- 
ly a  meandering  stream.  On  a  bit  of 
nsing  ground  to  the  ri^ht,  and  half  con- 
cealed by  an  intenreomg  cluster  of  old 
rich-coloured  pines,  stood  the  manor- 
house— a  big  box-shapedj  whitewashed 
building,  with  a  yerandah  m  front,  oyer- 


looking  a  small  plot  that  might  some  day 
become  a  flower-garden.  To  the  left  of 
this  stood  the  yiUaffe,  the  houses  group- 
ing prettily  with  the  bijg^  church,  and  a 
little  further  in  this  direction  was  an 
ayenue  of  graceful  birches.  On  the  ex- 
treme left  were  fields,  bounded  by  a  dark 
border  of  fir-trees.  Could  the  spectator 
haye  raised  himself  a  few  hundrod  feet 
from  the  ground,  he  would  haye  seen  that 
there  were  fields  beyond  the  yillage ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  agricultural  oasis 
was  imbedded  in  a  forest  stretching  in  all 
directions  as  fsr  as  the  eye  could  reach.' 

The  principal  personage  in  this 
community  was  Karl  KarFitch, 
the  steward,  who,  originally  Karl 
Schmidt,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
Bauer  in  the  Prussian  village  of 
Schonhausen,  had  been  imported 
by  the  proprietor  to  Ivtfnofka  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
current  system  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture. One  of  the  first  effects  of 
the  Emancipation  Edict  was  to 
produce  in  ^he  peasants  a  spirit 
of  ignorance  and  lazy  independ- 
ence. 

*  Since  that  time  things  had  ^pradually 
improyed.  The  peasants  had  discovered 
that  they  could  not  support  themselves 
snd  pay  their  taxes  from  the  land  ceded 
to  them,  and  had  accordingly  consented 
to  till  the  proprietor's  fields  for  a  mode- 
rate compensation.  *^  These  two  years," 
said  Karl  Karritch  to  me,  with  an  air  of 
honest  self-satisfaction,  "I  have  been 
able,  after  paying  all  expenses,  to  trans- 
mit little  sums  to  the  young  master  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  certainly  not 
much,  but  it  shows  that  things  are  better 
than  they  were.  Still  it  is  hard  uphill 
work.  Ihe  peasants  haye  not  been  im- 
proved by  liberty.  They  now  work  less 
and  drink  more  than  they  did  in  the  times 
of  serfage ;  and  if  you  say  a  word  to  them 
they'll  go  away,  and  not  work  for  you  at 
alL^'  Here  Karl  Karritch  indemnified 
h^iself  for  his  recent  self-control  in  the 
presence  of  his  workers  by  using  a  series 
of  the  strongest  epithets  which  the  com- 
bined languages  of  his  native  and  of  his 
adopted  country  could  supply.  "  But 
laziness  and  drunkenness  are  not  their 
only  faults.  They  let  their  cattle  wander 
into  our  fields,  and  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  firewood  from  the 
forest." 

*"  But  you  have  now  for  such  matters 
the  rund  justices  of  the  peace,"  I  ventured 
to  suggest. 

"The  justices  of  the  peace  P.    .    .    . 


Here  Karl  Karlltch  used  an  inelegant 
expression,  which  showed  plainly  that  he 
was  no  unqualified  admirer  of 'the  new 
judicial  institutions.    "What  is  the  use 
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of  applying  to  the  justices  ?    The  nearest 
one  lives  six  miles  off ;  and  when  I  go  to 
him  he  evidently  tries  to  make  me  lose  as 
much  time  as  possible.    I  am  sure  to  lose 
nearly  a  whole  dav,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
I  may  find  that  1  have  got  nothing  for 
my  ]Mdns.    These  jostices  always  try  to 
find  some  excnse  for  the  peasant ;  and 
when  they  do  condenm,  by  way  of  ex- 
cepdoUf  the  affair  does  not  end  there. 
There  are  constantly  a  number  of  petti- 
fogging practitioners  prowling  about — ^f  or 
the  most  part  rascally  scribes  who  have 
been  dismissed  from  me  public  offices  for 
pilfering  and  extorting  too  openly — and 
they  are  always  ready  to  whisper  to  the 
peasant  that  he  should  appeaL  The  peas- 
ant knows  that  the  decision  is  just;  but 
he  is  easily  persuaded  that  by  app^Iing 
to  the  Monthly  Sessions  he  gets  another 
draw  in  the  lottery,  and  may  perhaps 
draw  a  prise.     He  lets  the  rascally  scribe, 
therefore,  draw  np  an  appeal  for  mnn ;  and 
I  receive  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Ses- 
sion of  Justices  in  the  district  town  on  a 
certain  dav.    It  is  a  good  five-and- thirty 
miles  to  the  district  town,  as  yon  know ; 
but  I  get  up  early,  and  arrive  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  hour  stated  in  the  official  no- 
tice.   A  crowd  of  peasants  are  hanging 
about  the  door  of  the  court,  but  the  only 
official  present  is  the  porter.    I  inquire  of 
him  when  my  case  is  likely  to  come  on, 
and  receive  the  laconic  answer,  ^  How 
should  I  know  7    After  half  an  hour  the 
secretary  arrives.    I  repeat  my  question, 
and  receive  the  same  answer.     Another 
half -hour  passes,  and  one  of  the  justices 
drives  up  in  his  tarantass.    Perhaps  he  is 
a  gUb-tongued  gentleman,  and  assures  me 
that  the  proce^ings  will  commence  at 
once :  *  Sei  tchas !  sei  tchas !'    Don't  be- 
lieve what  the  priest  or  the  dictionary 
tells  you  about  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression.     The  dictionary  will  tell  you 
that  it  means  '  immediately,*  but  that*s 
all  nonsense.    In  the  mouth  of  a  Russian 
it  means  *in  an  hour,'  'next  week,'  ^in  a 
vear  or  two,*  *  never,' — most  commonly 
*  never.'      Lake   many   other  words   in 
Bussian,  *  sei  tchas'  can  be  understood  only 
after  long  experience.    A  second  justice 
drives  up,  and  then  a  third.    No  more 
are  required  by  law,  but  these  gentlemen 
must  first  smoke  several  cigarettes  and 
discuss  all  the  local  news  before  they 
begin  work.    At  last  they  take  their  seats 
on  the  bench — a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
form at  one  end  of  the  room— behmd  a 
table  covered  with  green  baize,  and  the 
proceedings  commence.    My  case  is  sure 
to  be  pretty  far  down  on  the  list — the 
secretary  takes,  I  believe,  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  watdiing  my  impatience  ~and 
before  it  is  called  the  justices  have  to 
retire  at  least  onoe  for  refreshments  and 
cigarettes.    I  have  to  amuse  myself  by 
listening  to  the  other  cases,  and  some  of 
them,  I  can   assure  yon,  are  amusing 
enough.     The  walls  of  that  room  must 
be,  by  this  time,  pretty  well  saturated 
with  perjury ;  and  many  of  the  witnesses 
catch  at  once  the  infection.    Perhaps  I 


may  tell  joa  some  other  time  a  few  of 
the  amusinx  incidents  that  I  have  seen 
there.  At  last  my  case  is  called.  It  is 
as  dear  as  daylight,  but  the  rascally  pet- 
tifogger is  there  with  a  long  prepiured 
speech.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  small 
volume  of  the  codified  law,  and  quotes 
paragraphs  which  no  amount  of  human 
mgenuity  can  make  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
jecL  Perhaps  the  previous  decision  is 
confirmed;  perhaps  it  is  reversed;  in 
either  case,  I  have  lost  a  second  day,  and 
exhausted  more  patience  than  I  can  con- 
veniently spare.  And  something  even 
worse  may  happen,  as  I  know  by  expe- 
rience. Once  during  a  case  of  mine  there 
was  some  little  inu^rmality — some  one 
inadvertently  opened  the  door  of  the 
consulting-room  when  the  decision  was 
being  written,  or  some  other  little  incident 
of  the  sort  occurred,  and  the  rascally  pet- 
tifogger complained  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Revision,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  case  was  all  about  a  few  roubles,  but 
it  was  discussed  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
afterwards  tried  over  again  by  another 
court  of  justices.  Now  I  have  paid  my 
Lehrgeldf  and  go  no  more  to  law.^' 

**  Then  you  must  expose  yourself  to  all 
kinds  of  extortion  ?" 

*'  Not  so  much  as  you  might  imagine. 
I  have  my  own  way  of  dispensing  justice. 
When  I  catch  a  peasant's  horse  or  cow  in 
our  fields,  I  lock  it  up,  and  make  the 
owner  pay  a  ransom." 

**  Is  It  not  rather  dangerous,"  I  inquired, 
"to  take  the  law  thus  into  your  own 
hands?  I  have  heard  that  the  Russian 
justices  are  extremely  severe  against  any 
one  who  has  recourse  to  what  your  Ger- 
man jurists  call  SdMUUfeJ",  .  I . 

**  I  am  not  at  all  .afraid  of  the  peasants 
citing  me  before  the  justice.  They  know 
better.  If  they  gave  me  too  much  trouble 
I  could  starve  their  cattle.** 

**Yes  when  you  catch  them  in  your 
fields,"  I  remarked,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
abrupt  turn  which  he  had  given  to  the 
conversation. 

"  I  can  do  it  without  that.  You  must 
know  that,  by  the  Emancipation  Law,  the 
peasants  received  arable  land,  but  they 
received  no  pasturage.  I  have  the  whip- 
hand  of  them  there." ' 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Bdtushka,  or  little  father,  the 
parish  priest  of  Ivanofka : 

^  My  reverend  teacher  was  a  tall  mus- 
cular man  of  about  fortv  years  of  age, 
with  a  full  dark-brown  beard,  and  long 
lunk  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  The 
visible  parts  of  his  dress  consisted  of  three 
articles  —  a  dingy-brown  robe  of  coarse 
material,  buttoned  closely  at  the  neck, 
and  descending  to  the  ground ;  a  wide' 
awake  hat;  and  a  pair  of  la^  heavv 
boots.  As  to  the  esoteric  parts  of  his 
attire^  I  refrained  from  makmg  investi- 
gations. His  life  had  been  an  uneventful 
one.    At  an  early  age  he  had  been  sent  to 
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the  seminary  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
province,  and  had  made  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  a  good  average  scholar. 
'^The  seminarv  of  that  timey**  he  used  to 
say  to  me,  referring;  to  that  part  of  his 
life,  **  was  not  what  it  is  now.  Nowadays^ 
the  teachers  talk  about  humanitarianism, 
and  the  boys  would  think  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed  against  human  dig- 
nity if  one  of  them  happened  to  be  flogged. 
But  they  don't  consider  that  human  dig- 
nity is  at  all  affected  by  their  getting 
drunk,  and  going  to— to— to  places  that 
I  never  went  to.  I  was  flogged  often 
enough,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  am  a 
worse  man  on  that  account ;  and  though 
I  never  heard  then  anything  about  peda- 
gogical science  that  they  talk  so  much 
about  now,  I'll  read  a  bit  of  Latin  yet 
with  the  best  of  them. 

^  When  my  studies  were  finished,'*  said 
BiCtushka,  continuing  the  simple  story  of 
his  life,  **the  Bishop  found  a  wife  for  me, 
and  I  succeeded  her  father,  who  was  then 
an  old  man.  In  that  way  I  became  priest 
of  Iv^nof ka,  and  have  remained  here  ever 
since.  It  is  a  hard  life,  for  the  parish  is 
big,  and  my  bit  of  land  is  not  very  fer- 
tile ;  but,  praise  be  to  God !  I  am  healthy 
and  strong,  and  get  on  well  enough." 

^Tou  said  that  the  Bishop  found  a 
wife  for  you,"  I  remarked.  "  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
yours," 

'^  Not  at  all.  The  Bishop  does  the  same 
for  all  the  seminarists  who  wish  to  be 
ordained ;  it  is  an  important  part  of  his 
pastoral  duties." 

^'Indeed !"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 
"Surely  that  is  carrying  the  system  of 
paternal  government  a  little  too  far. 
Why  should  his  Reverence  meddle  with 
things  that  don't  concern  him  ?" 

**  But  these  matters  do  concern  him. 
He  is  the  natural  protector  of  widows 
and  orphans,  especially  among  the  clergy 
of  his  own  diocese.  W  lien  a  parish  priest 
dies,  what  is  to  become  of  his  wife  and 
daughter?" 

Not  perceiving  clearly  the  exact  bear- 
ing of  these  last  remarks,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  priesrs  ought  to  economise 
in  view  of  future  contingencies. 

"•  It  is  easy  to  speak,"  replied  Bittushka: 
*^' A  story  is  soon  told,' as  the  old  pro- 
verb has  it, '  but  a  thing  is  not  soon  done.' 
How  are  we  to  economise  ?  Even  without 
saving  we  have  the  greatest  difliculty  tr> 
make  both  ends  meet." 

**Then  the  widow  and  daughters  might 
work  and  gain  a  livelihood." 

"What,  pray,  could  they  work  at?" 
asked  Bdtushka,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
Seeing  that  I  had  none  to  offer  hiuL  he 
continued,  "  Even  the  house  and  land  do 
nut  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  new  priest." 

^*  If  that  position  occurred  in  a  novel," 
I  said,  **  1  could  foretell  what  would  hap- 
pen. The  author  would  make  the  new 
priest  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  one  of 
the  daughters,  and  then  the  whole  family, 
indnding  the  mother-in-law,  wonld  live 
happily  ever  af  terwaidflk" 


"That  is  exactly  how  the  Bishop  ar- 
ranges the  matter.  What  the  novelist 
does  with  the  lifeless  puppets  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  Bishop  does  with,  real  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood.  As  a  rational  being, 
however,  he  cannot  leave  things  to  chance. 
Besides  this,  he  must  arrange  the  matter 
before  the  young  man  takes  orders,  be- 
cause, by  the  rules  of  the  Church,  the 
marriage  cannot  take  place  after  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination.  When  the  affair  is 
arranged  before  the  charge  becomes  va- 
cant, the  old  priest  can  die  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  his  family  is 
provided  for." 

"  Well,  Btftushka,  you  certainly  put  the 
matter  in  a  very  plausible  war,  but  there 
seem  to  be  two  flaws  in  the  analogy. 
The  novelist  can  make  two  people  fall  m 
love  with  each  other,  and  make  them  live 
happily  together  with  the  mother-in-law; 
but  that — with  all  due  respect  to  his  Re- 
verence be  it  said — is  beyond  the  power 
of  a  Bishop." 

'*!  don't  know,"  said  Bdtushka,  avoid- 
ing the  point  of  the  objection,  "  that  love 
marriages  are  always  the  happiest  ones ; 
and  as  to  the  mother-in-law,  there  are — 
or  at  least  there  were  imtil  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs — ^a  mother-in-law  and 
several  daughters-in-law  in  almost  every 
peasant  household." 

**  And  does  harmony  generally  reign  in 
peasant  households  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  the  head  of  the 
house.  If  he  is  a  man  of  the  right  sort, 
he  can  keep  the  women-folks  in  order.'* 
This  remark  was  made  in  an  energetic 
tone,  with  the  evident  intention  of  assur- 
ing me  that  the  speaker  was  himself  "  a 
man  of  the  right  sort ;"  but  I  did  not  at- 
tribute much  importance  to  it,  for  I  have 
often  observed  that  henpecked  husbands 
habitually  talk  in  this  way  when  their 
wives  are  out  of  hearing.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Eussian 
peasants  towards  religion  is  sum- 
marised as  follows  : 

'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Russian 
people  are  in  a  certain  sense  religions. 
They  go  regularly  to  church  on  Sundays 
and'holy-days,  cross  themselves  repeated- 
ly when  they  pass  a  church  or  icon,  take 
the  Holy  dommunion  at  stated  seasons, 
rigorously  abstain  from  animid  food  — 
not  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  but 
also  during  Lent  and  the  other  long  fasts 
— ^make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  holy 
shrines,  and,  in  a  word,  fulfil  punctili- 
ously all  the  ceremonial  observances  which 
they  suppoae  necessary  for  salvation. 
But  here  their  religiousness  ends.  They 
are  generally  profoundly  ignorant  of  re- 
ligious doctrine,  and  know  little  or  no- 
thing of  Holy  Writ  A  peasant,  it  is 
said,  waa  once  asked  by  a  priest  if  he 
could  name  the  three  Persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  replied,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  How  can  one  not  know  that, 
Bdttoshka?    Of  ooutm  it-  is  the  Savionr, 
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the  Mother  of  God,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the 
miracle-worker !"  That  answer  repreaenta 
fairly  enough  the  theological  attainments 
of  a  very  large  section  of  the  peasantry. 
The  anecdote  is  so  well  known  and  so 
often  repeated  that  it  is  probably  an  in- 
vention, but  it  is  not  a  calomny.  Of 
tbeolo^,  and  of  what  Protestants  term 
^*the  mner  religious  life,"  the  Russian 
peasant  has  no  conception.  For  him  the 
ceremonial  part  of  religion  suffices;  and 
he  has  the  most  unbounded  childlike  con- 
lidence  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  rites 
which  he  practises,  u  he  has  been  baptised 
in  infancy,  has  regularly  observed  the 
fasts,  has'  annually  partaken  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  has  just  confessed  and 
received  extreme  unction,  he  feels  death 
approach  with  the  most  perfect  tranquil- 
lity. He  is  tormented  with  no  doubts  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  faith  or  works,  and  has 
no  fears  that  his  past  life  may  possibly 
have  rendered  him  unfit  for  eternal  feli- 
city. Like  a  man  in  a  sinking  ship  who 
has  buckled  on  his  life-preserver,  he  feels 
perfectly  secure.  With  no  fear  for  the 
future  and  little  r^et  for  the  present  or 
the  past,  he  awaits  calmly  tiie  dread 
summons,  and  dies  with  a  resignation 
which  a  Stoic  philosopher  might  envy.' 

Mr.  Wallace  was  taken  ill 
'whilst  at  Ivanofka  of  a  disease  of 
which  he  could  not  recognise  the 
symptoms;  and  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  '  feldsher/  a  kind  of 
irregular  medical  practitioner,  in 
this  case  'an  old  soldier,  who 
dresses  wounds  and  gives  physic' 
This  man  was  fortunate  in  his 
somewhat  haphazard  treatment  of 
his  sick  neighbours.  'Everything 
I  give  them,*  he  told  Mr.  Wallace, 
'  though  sometimes  I  don't  clearly 
understand  what  the  matter  is, 
seems  to  do  them  good.  I  believe 
that  faith  does  as  much  as  physic' 

The  life  of  the  Eussian  peas- 
antry is  hard  and  realistic ;  and 
it  is  seen  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Wallace's  pages.  The 
peasant  family  of  the  old  type  is 
a  kind  of  primitive  association,  in 
which  the  members  have  nearly 
all  things  in  common  under  the 
presidency  of  a  Khozain,  head  of 
the  household,  or  administrator. 
Tho  Mir,  or  Village  Community, 
the  most  peculiar  of  Eussian  in- 
stitutions, may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  primitive  association 
on  a  larger  scale. 


'Between  these  two  social unita  then 
are  many  points  of  analogy.  In  both 
there  are  common  interests  and  common 
responsibilities.  In  both  there  is  a  prin- 
cipal personage,  who  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
ruler  within,  and  representative  aa  regards 
the  outside  world :  in  the  one  case  called 
Khozaui,  or  Head  of  tlie  Household,  and 
in  the  other  Starosta,  or  Village  Elder. 
In  both  the  authority  of  the  ruler  ia 
limited:  in  the  one  case  by  the  adolt 
members  of  the  family,  and  in  the  other 
by  the  H&ds  of  Households.  In  both 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  common  pro- 
perty; in  the  one  case,  the  house  and 
nearly  aU  that  it  contains,  and  in  the 
other,  the  arable  land  and  pasturage.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
common  responsibility:  in  the  one  case 
for  all  the  debts,  and  in  the  other  for  all 
the  taxes  and  communal  obligations. 
And  both  are  protected,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, against  the  ordinary  legal  conse- 
quences of  insolvency,  for  the  family 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  house  or  neces- 
sary agricultural  implements,  and  the 
Commune  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  land, 
by  importunate  creditors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  im- 
portant points  of  contrast  The  Commune 
IS,  of  course,  much  laiger  than  the  family, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  members 
are  by  no  means  so  closely  interwoven. 
The  members  of  a  family  all  farm  to- 
gether, and  those  of  them  who  earn 
money  from  other  sources  are  expected 
to  put  their  savings  into  the  common 
purse;  whilst  the  households  composing 
a  Commune  &nn  independently,  and  pay 
into  the  common  treasury  only  a  certain 
fixed  sum. 

From  these  brief  remarks  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  that  a  Russian  village  is 
something  very  different  from  a  village 
in  our  sense  of  the  term;  and  that  the 
villagers  are  bound  together  by  ties  quite 
unknown  to  the  English  rural  population. 
A  family  living  in  an  English  village  has 
little  reason  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  its  neighbours.  Ihe  isolation 
of  the  individual  families  may  not  be 
quite  perfect,  for  man,  being  a  social 
animal,  takes,  and  ought  to  take,  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  afEiurs  of  those  around 
him;  and  this  social  duty  is  sometimes 
fulfilled  by  the  weaker  sex  with  more 
zeal  than  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  public  welfare ;  but  families  may  live 
for  many  years  in  the  same  village 'with- 
out ever  becoming  conscious  of  common 
interests.  So  long  as  the  Jones  family  do 
not  commit  any  culpable  breach  of  pub- 
lic order,  such  as  putting  obstructions  on 
the  highw^,  or  nabitually  setting  their 
house  on  nre,  their  nei^bour  Brown 
takes  probably  no  interest  m  their  afEairs, 
and  has  no  ground  for  interfering  with 
their  perfect  liberty  of  action.  Jones 
may  be  a  drunkard  and  hopelessly  in- 
solvent, and  he  may  some  night  decamp 
clandestinely  with  his  whole  funily  and 
never  more  be  heard  of;  but  all  these 
things  do   not  affect  the   interests  of 
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Brown,  imlestf  he  has  been  imprudent 
dongh  to  entertain  with  the  delin(^aent 
more  than  simple  neighbourly  relations. 
NoWy  amon^t  the  families  composing 
a  Kuasian  yiUage,  such  a  state  of  isola- 
tion is  impossible.  The  Heads  of  House- 
holds must  often  meet  together  and  con- 
sult in  the  Village  Assembly,  and  their 
daily  occupations  must  be  influenced  by 
the  communal  decrees.  They  cannot 
begin  to  mow  the  hay  or  plough  the  fal- 
low field  until  the  Village  Assembly  has 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject  If  a 
peasant  becomes  a  drunkard,  or  takes 
some  equally  efficient  means  to  become 
insolvent,  every  family  in  the  villa^  has 
a  right  to  complain,  not  merely  m  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  but  from  self- 
ish motives,  because  all  the  families  are 
collectively  responsible  for  his  taxea. 
For  the  same  reason  no  peasant  can  per- 
manently leave  the  village  without  the 
consent  of  the  Commune ;  and  this  con- 
sent will  not  be  granted  until  the  appli- 
cant gives  satis  mctory  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  actual  and  future 
liabilities.  If  a  peasant  wishes  to  go 
away  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  work 
elsewhere,  he  must  obtain  a  written  per- 
mission, which  serves  him  as  a  passport 
during  his  absence;  and  he  may  be  re- 
called at  any  moment  by  a  communal 
decree.  In  reality  he  is  rarely  recalled, 
so  long  as  he  sends  home  regularly  the 
full  amount  of  his  taxes — including  the 
dues  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  tempo- 
rary passport- but  sometimes  the  Com- 
mune uses  the  power  of  recall  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  from  the 
absent  member.  If  it  becomes  known, 
for  instance,  that  an  absent  member  re- 
cdves  a  good  salary  in  one  of  the  towns, 
he  may  one  day  receive  a  formal  order  to 
return  at  once  to  his  native  village ;  and 
be  informed  at  the  same  time,  unofficially, 
that  his  presence  will  be  dispensed  with 
if  he  will  send  to  the  Commune  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  The  money  thus  sent 
is  generally  used  bv  the  Commune  for 
convivial  purposes.  Whether  this  method 
of  extortion  is  frequentlv  used  by  the 
Communes  I  cannot  confidently  say ;  but 
I  suspect  that  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  for 
one  or  two  cases  have  accidentally  come 
under  my  own  observation  ;  and  I  know 
that  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  recently  ordered  not  to  send  baok 
any  peasants  to  their  native  villages, 
until  some  proof  is  given  that  the  ground 
of  recall  is  not  a  mere  pretext. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Russian 
village  system,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  these  two  important  facts:  the 
arable  land  and  the  pasturage  belong  not 
to  the  individual  houses,  but  to  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  all  the  households  are  collec- 
tively and  individually  responsible  for  the 
entire  sum  which  the  Commune  has  to 
pay  annually  into  the  Imperial  Treasury.' 

It  is  to  theii  communal  insti- 
tutions that  the  Bussians  hope- 


fully look  to  stave  off  from  their 
country  the  bane  and  the  bb'ght 
of  a  *  hungry  proletariate  ;*  to 
escape  the  gigantic  flood  of  pau- 
perism which  they  believe  to  be 
threatening  to  overwhelm  Eng- 
land. Whether  the  Mir  will  be 
attended  with  all  the  beneficial 
results  expected  from  it  may  be 
reasonably  questioned;  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  whilst  impartially  setting 
forth  'how  the  Commune  has  been 
preserved/  and  speculating  as  to 
'  what  it  is  to  effect  in  the  future,' 
prudently  forbears  to  prophesy, 
and  leaves  the  question  of  its  ac- 
tion and  existence  to  the  slow  but 
inevitable  solution  of  time. 

^  Though  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  Commune  will  sooner  or  later 
undergo  profound  modifications,  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict  what  form  it  will  ulti- 
mately assume.  Perhaps  all  its  peculi- 
arities will  disappear,  and  it  wiU  become 
merely  an  organ  of  local  self-government. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  wiU 
modify  itself  in  accordance  with  new 
requirements,  without  abolishing  its  pre- 
sent fundamental  characteristics,  and  suc- 
ceed in  partiv  realising  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations 01  its  admirers.  The  facility 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  adapted  itself 
to  circumstances,  and  the  vigorous  vitaUty 
which  it  everywhere  displays,  tend  to 
justify  these  expectations;  but  it  is  still 
too  soon  to  speak  with  confidence.  Time 
alone  can  solve  the  problem,' 

Country  life  in  Eussia  is  plea- 
sant enough  in  summer  or  in  win- 
ter; but  between  summer  and 
winter  there  is  an  intermediate 
period  of  several  weeks,  when  the 
rain  and  mud  transform  a  country 
house  into  something  very  like  a 
prison.  To  escape  this  durance, 
Mr.  Wallace  left  Iv4nof ka  in  Sep- 
tember 1870,  in  order  to  spend 
the  next  few  months  at  the  town 
of  Novgorod,  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  withNizhni-No  vgorod, 
where  the  great  annual  fair  is 
held.  The  urban  element  in  the 
population  of  Bussia,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Western  Europe*  is 
relatively  small;  and  whereas 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  dwellers  in 
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town,  the  urban  element  in 
Kussia  is  represented  by  no  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Assuming,  with  Mr.  Wallace,  that 
no  town  is  worthy  of  the  name 
unless  it  contains  at  least  10,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  found  that  in 
the  whole  of  European  Russia — 
excluding  Finland,  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
the  Caucasus,  which  are  politi- 
cally, but  not  socially,  parts  of 
Eussia — there  are  only  127  towns, 
of  which  only  25  contain  more 
than  25,000,  and  only  11  contain 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  typical  description  of  Eus- 
sian  towns  is  not  flattering : 

*  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  illusions 
produced  by  scene-paintiog  and  stage-de- 
corations should  never  go  behind  the 
scenes.  In  like  manner  he  who  wishes 
to  preser\'e  the  delasion  that  Russian 
towns  are  picturesque  should  never  enter 
them,  but  content  himself  with  viewing 
them  from  a  distance.  A  walk  through 
the  streets  mevitably  dispels  the  illusion^ 
and  proves  satisfactorily  that  irregulariiy , 
even  when  combined  with  squalor,  is  not 
necessarily  picturesque. 

However  imposing  Russian  towns  may 
look  when  seen  from  the  outside,  they 
will  generally  be  found  on  closer  inspec- 
tion to  be  little  more  than  villages  in  dis- 
guise. If  they  have  not  a  positively 
rustic,  they  have  at  least  a  suburban, 
appearance.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
wide,  and  are  either  miserably  paved"  or 
not  paved  at  all.  Trottoira  are  not  con- 
sidered indispensable.  The  houses  are 
built  of  wtod  or  stone,  generally  02 e- 
storied,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  spxicious  yards.  Many  of  them  do  not 
condescend  to  turn  their  fa^des  to  the 
street.  The  general  impression  produced 
is  that  the  mujority  of  the  burghers  have 
come  from  the  country,  and  have  brought 
their  country-houses  with  them.  There 
are  few  or  no  shops  with  merchandise 
tastefully  arranged  in  the  window  to 
tempt  the  passer-by.  If  you  wish  to 
make  purchases  you  must  ^  to  the  Gos- 
tiimy  Dvor,  or  ]^azaar,  which  consists  of 
long  svmmetrical  rows  of  low -roofed 
diiiuy-lighted  stores,  with  a  colonnade 
in  front.  This  is  the  place  where  mer- 
chants most  do  congregate;  but  it  pre- 
sents nothing  of  that  bustle  and  activity 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  commercial  life.  The  shopkeepers 
stand  at  their  doors  or  loiter  about  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  waiting  for  customers. 
From  the  scarcity  of  these  latter  I  should 
say  that  when  sales  are  effected  the  pro- 
fits moat  be  enormous.  In  the  other  parts 


of  the  town  the  air  of  solitude  and  lan- 
guor is  still  more  conspicuous.     In  the 
great  square,  or  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
menade—if the  town  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one— cows  or  horses  may  be  seen 
grazing  tranquillpr,  without  being  at  all 
conscious  of  the  mcongruity  of  their  po- 
sition.   And,  indeed,  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  had  any  such  consciousneas,  for 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  either  of 
the  police  or  of  the  inhabitants.    At  night 
the  streets  are  not  lighted  at  all,  or  are 
supplied  merely  with  a  few  oil-lamps, 
which  do  little  more  than    render    the 
darkness  visible,  so  that  cautious  citizens 
returning  home  late  often  arm  themselves 
with  lanterns.  A  few  years  ago  an  honour- 
able town-counsellor  of  Moscow  oppoaed 
a  project  for  lighting  the  city  with  gas, 
and  maintained  that  those  who  chose  to 
go  out  at  night  should  carr}'  their  lamps 
with  them.      The   objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  Moscow  was  supplied  with  gas- 
lamps;  but  very  few  of  the  provincial 
towns  have  as  yet  followed  the  example 
of  the  ancient  capitaL' 

AVhilst  willing  to  give  credit  to 
the   mercantile  classes   for  such 
virtues  as  they  possess,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace   cannot    pretend   to    argue 
against  their  notorious  ignorance 
and  dishonesty ;  for  the  existence 
of  which  he  has,  however,  some 
suggestive  remarks  in  the  way  of 
explanation  and  apology.     It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  it  would, 
not  be  right  to  judge  the  com- 
mercial morality  of  Eussia  by  an 
English   standard;    for   trade  in 
that  country  is  only  emerging  from 
the  primitive  condition  in  which 
fixed  prices  and  moderate  profits 
are  entirely  unknown.    Again,  the 
trickery  practised  is  clumsy  in  de- 
vice, and  easy  of  detection;  and 
it  seems  in  consequence  to  be  the 
more  heinous.     The  use  of  short 
weights  and  unfair  measures  is  a 
coarser  form  of  dishonesty  than 
our  own  prevalent  and  more  sub- 
tle systems  of  adulteration.     The 
dishonesty   and    rascality  which 
exist  among   the   merchants  are 
fully  recognised  by  the  Russians 
themselves.  There  is  a  rude  popu- 
lar play  in  which   the  devil,  as 
principal  dramatis  persona^  suc- 
ceeds in  cheating  all  manner  and 
conditionfl  of  men,  but  is  finally 
over-reached  by  a  genuine  Bussiau 
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merchant.  When  this  play  is 
acted  at  the  Carnival  Theatre  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  audience  in- 
yatiably  agree  with  the  moral  of 
the  plot. 

*  If  this  plaj  were  acted  in  the  southern 
towns  near  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  modify  it  consider- 
ably; for  here,  in  company  with  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  the  Kussian  mer- 
chants seem  honest  by  comparison.  As 
to  Greeks  and  Armenians,  I  know  not 
which  of  the  two  nationalities  deserves 
the  palm;  but  it  seems  that  both  are  sur- 
passed by  the  Children  of  Israel.  ^'  How 
these  Jews  do  business^ "  I  have  heard  a 
Russian  merchant  of  this  r^ion  exclaim, 
*<I  cannot  understand.  They  buy  up 
wheat  in  the  villages  at  eleven  roubles 
per  Tchetvert,  transport  it  to  tbe  coast  at 
their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  to  the  ex- 
porters at  ten  roubles !  And  yet  they  con* 
trive  to  make  a  profit !  It  is  said  that  the 
Kossian  trader  is  cunning,  but  here  our 
'brother*  (».e.  the  Kussian)  can  do  no- 
thing." The  truth  of  this  statement  I 
have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  con- 
firming. .... 

The  Russian  merchant's  love  of  osten- 
tation is  of  a  peculiar  kind — something 
entirely  different  from  English  snobbery 
and  American  shoddyism.  He  may  de- 
light in  gaudy  reception-rooms,  magni- 
ficent dinners,  fast  trotters,  costly  furs; 
or  he  may  display  his  riches  b;^  princely 
donations  to  churches,  monasteries,  or  be- 
nevolent institutions;  but  in  all  this  he 
never  affects  to  be  other  than  he  really  is. 
He  habituallv  wears  a  costume  which 
designates  plainly  his  social  position, 
makes  no  attempt  to  adopt  fine  manners 
or  elegant  tastes,  and  never  seeks  to  ^n 
admission  to  what  is  called  in  Russia  la 
tocUt^  Having  no  desire  to  seem  what 
he  is  not,  he  has  a  plain  unaffected  man- 
ner, and  sometimes  a  certain  quiet  dignity, 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  af- 
fected manner  of  those  nobles  of  the 
lower  ranks  who  make  pretensions  to 
being  highly  educated,  and  strive  to 
adopt  the  outward  forms  of  French  cul- 
ture. At  his  great  dinners,  it  is  true,  the 
merchant  likes  to  see  among  his  guests 
as  many  "generals** — that  is  to  say, 
official  personages— as  possible^  and  espe- 
cially those  who  happen  to  have  a  grand 
cordon ;  but  he  never  dreams  of  thereby 
establishing  an  intimacy  with  these  per- 
sonages, or  of  being  invited  by  them  in 
return.  It  is  perfectly  understood  hj 
both  parties  thatnothm^  of  the  kind  is 
meant.  The  invitation  is  given  and  ac- 
cepted from  quite  different  motives.  The 
merchant  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
at  his  table  men  of  high  official  rank,  and 
feels  that  the  consideration  which  he 
enjoys  among  people  of  his  own  dass  is 
thereby  augmented.  If  he  succeeds  in 
obtaium^  the  presence  of  three  generals, 
he  obtams  a  victory  over  a  rival  who 


cannot  obtain  more  than  two.  The  gene- 
ral, on  his  side,  gets  a  first-rate  dinner, 
and  acquires,  in  return  for  the  honour  he 
has  conferred,  a  certain  undefined  right 
to  request  subscriptions  for  public  objects 
or  benevolent  institutions.' 

Of  all  foreign  countries  known 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  he  awards  the 
palm  to  Eussia  in  all  that  re- 
gards hospitality.  Every  spring 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
a  large  number  of  invitations  from 
landed  proprietors  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — far  more 
than  he  could  possibly  accept — 
and  a  great  part  of  the  summer 
was  generally  spent  in  wandering 
about  from  one  country  house  to 
another.  The  Eussian  landed 
proprietors  offer  various  types, 
amongst  which  are  to  be  found 
men  of  nearly  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, from  the  rich  magnate 
surrounded  with  all  the  refined 
luxury  of  West-European  civilisa- 
tion, to  the  poor,  ill-clad,  ignorant 
owner  of  a  few  acres  which  barely 
supply  him  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  hospitality  of  some 
of  the  jovial-minded  proprietors 
of  the  middle  rank  is  occasionally 
pushed  to  extremes.  Travellers 
and  guests  may  be  in  the  greatest 
hurry,  but  all  their  excuses,  pro- 
testations, and  remonstrances  will 
be  in  vain.  A  wheel  will  be  taken 
off  their  tarantass,  or  some  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  harness  will 
be  secreted,  and  they  may  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they 
succeed  in  getting  away  the  next 
morning.     Mr.  Wallace  says  : 

*This  custom  has  fortunately  become 
now  very  rare ;  it  is  still,  however,  occa- 
sionally practised  in  outlying  districts. 
An  incident  of  the  kind  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  1871.  He  was  detained 
against  his  will  for  two  whole  days  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before ;  and 
at  last  effected  his  escape  by  bribing  the 
servants  of  his  tyrannical  host' 

Mr.  Wallace  furnishes  lively 
sketches  of  the  proprietors  of  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  school; 
together  with  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  latter  in  intro- 
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dncing  reforms  in  the  processes 
and  the  implements  of  agriculture 
amongst  their  peasantry,  their 
winter  sojouma  in  the  'civilised 
society'  of  St.  Petersbuig,  their 
political  aspirations,  and  their 
literary  tastes,  criticisms,  and  pre- 
ferences. 

From  the  landed  proprietors, 
Mr.  Wallace  proceeds  to  a  discus- 
sion of  'the  noblesse,'  their  past, 
present,  and  probable  future. 
Thus  he  traces  them  from  the 
times  of  Eurik,  through  the  Tar- 
tar domination,  the  Tsardom  of 
MuscoTy,  the  reforms  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  adoption  of  West- 
European  conceptions,  the  aboli- 
tion of  obligatory  service,  and  the 
influence  of  Catherine  11.  in  as- 
similating  the  court  circle  of  St. 
Petersburg  —  and  gradually  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Dvorydnstvo — 
to  a  [superficial  imitation,  super- 
ficial only,  of  the  French  noblesse. 
Still  less  did  they  resemble' the 
English  aristocracy.  There  was 
no  real  independence  under  the 
new  airs  of  dignity  and  hauteur. 
At  present  the  noblesse,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  called  an  aristocracy ; 
a  term  which,  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  limited  to  a  group  of  families 
that  cluster  around  the  courts 
and  form  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
noblesse.  This  social  aristocracy 
contains  many  old  families,  but 
its  real  basis  is  official  rank  and 
general  culture  rather  than  pedi- 
gree or  blood.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  takes  the  English  aris- 
tocracy as  its  model,  and  harbours 
the  secret  hope  of  one  day  obtain- 
ing a  social  and  political  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  nobUity  and 
gentry  of  England. 

'  Though  it  has  no  peculiar  legal  privi- 
legesy  its  actual  position  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  at  ooort  gives  its  members 
great  facilities  for  advancement  in  the 
public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
semi-bnieaneratic  character,  toother  with 
the  law  and  custom  of  dividuur  landed 
property  among  the  children  at  the  death 
of  tneir  parents,  deprives  it  of  stability. 


New  men  force  their  way  into  it  by 
official  distinction,  whilst  numy  of  the 
old  families  are  compelled  by  poverty  to 
retire  from  its  ranks.  The  son  of  a  small 
proprietor  or  even  of  a  parish  priest  may 
rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  whilst 
the  deseendfuits  of  the  half-mythical 
Rurik  may  descend  to  the  rank  of  peas- 
ants. It  is  said  that  not  long  ago  a 
certain  Prince  Krapotkin  gained  his 
living  ss  a  cabman  in  St.  PetersbiuK. 

It  IS  evident,  then,  that  this  aoeiaT  aris- 
tocracy most  not  be  confoonded  with  the 
titled  families.  Titles  do  not  possess  the 
same  value  in  Russia  as  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. They  are  very  common,  because 
the  titled  nmilies  are  nnmerousy  and  all 
the  children  bear  the  tides  of  the  parents, 
even  while  the  parents  are  still  alive  ^  and 
thev  are  by  no  means  always  associated 
with  official  rank,  wealth,  social  position, 
or  distinction  of  any  kind.  There  are 
hundreds  of  princes  and  princesses  who 
have  not  the  right  to  appear  at  court, 
and  who  would  not  be  admitted  into  what 
is  called  in  St.  Petersburg  la  ioeUti, 
or  indeed  into  refined  society  in  any 
country. 

The  only  genuine  Russian  title  is  Enysz, 
commonly  translated  "Prince."  It  is 
borne  b}r  the  descendants  of  Burik,  of  the 
Lithuanian  Prince  Ghedimin,  and  of  the 
Tartar  Khans  and  Murzi  officially  recog- 
nised by  the  Tsars.  Besides  these,  there 
are  fourteen  families  who  have  adopted 
it  by  imperial  command  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  The  titles  of  count  and 
baron  are  modem  importations,  beginning 
with  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  From 
Peter  and  his  successors  sixty-seven  fami- 
lies have  received  the  title  of  county  and 
ten  that  of  baron.  The  latter  are  all, 
with  two  exceptions,  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  are  mostly  descended  from  court 
bankers. 

^  There  is  a  very  common  idea  that  Rus- 
sian nobles  are,  as  a  rule,  enormously 
rich.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  majority 
of  them  are  poor.* 

In  EuBsia  there  is  to-day  very 
little  caste  spirit  or  caste  preju- 
dice. The  nobles  and  the  recently 
emancipated  peasantry  work  ami- 
cably together  in  the  Zemstvo,  a 
kind  of  local  administration,  which 
supplements  the  action  of  the  rural 
commune,  and  takes  cognisance  of 
those  higher  public  wants  which 
individual  communes  cannot  pos- 
sibly supply;  and  many  similar 
curious  facts  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  history  of  the  emancipa- 
tion, to  a  consideration  of  which, 
and  of  its  consequences,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace devotes  two  thoughtful  chap- 
ters. 
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The  principal  interest  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  chapter,  entitled  'Among 
the  Heretics/  attaches  to  his  inter- 
course with  the  Molokani,  a  body 
of  sectarians  in  the  Government 
of  Samara,  closely  resembling  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians ;  whilst  the 
'  Dissenters,'  as,  for  example,  the 
Old  Eitualists.  and  the  Priestless 
People,  are  subsequently  described. 
Of  the  ethnological  and  theolo- 
gical varieties  of  Southern  Russia, 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  treating  of  the 
^Foreign  Colonists  on  the  Steppe,' 
observes: 

*The  official  statistics  of  New  Rossia 
alone — ^that  is  to  say,  the  provinces  of 
EkaterinoaUf,  Tauride,  Kherson,  and  Bess- 
arabia— ennmeiate  the  following  nation- 
alities: Great  Rnssians,  Little  Russians, 
Poles,  Serrians,  Montenegrins,  Bulgarians, 
Moldavians,  Germans,  English,  Swedes, 
Swia^  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Tartan,  Mordwi,  Jews,  and  Gyp- 
sies. The  religions  are  almost  eqnallv 
nomeroos.  The  statistics  speak  of  Greek 
Orthodox,  Soman  CaUiolics,  Gregorians, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  Meno- 
nites.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Kara'im,  Jews, 
Talmudists,  Mahometans,  and  numerous 
Russian  sects,  such  as  the  Molokini  and 
the  Skoptsi  or  Eunudis.  America  herself 
could  scarcely  show  a  more  motley  list  in 
her  statistics  of  population. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  above 
list,  though  literally  correct,  does  not  give 
a  true  idea  of  the  actual  population.  The 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russian 
and  Orthodox,  whilst  several  of  the  na- 
tionalities named  are  represented  by  a 
small  number  of  souls — some  of  them, 
such  as  the  French,  being  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  towns.  Still,  the  variety 
even  in  the  rural  population  is  very  great. 
Onc^  in  the  space  ox  three  days  and  using 
only  the  most  primitive  means  of  con- 
veyance, I  visited  colonies  of  Greeks, 
Germans,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Monte- 
negrins, and  Jews. .  .  . 

Ab  an  mstance  of  the  ethnological  cu- 
riosities which  the  traveller  may  stumble 
upon  unawares  in  this  carious 'region,  I 
may  mention  a  strange  acquaintance  I  . 
made  when  travelling  on  the  great  plain 
which  stretches  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to 
the  Caspian.  One  day  I  accidentally  no- 
ticed on  my  travelling  map  the  name 
"ShotltCndskaya  Koldniya'  (Scottish  Co- 
lony) near  the  celebrated  baths  of  Piati- 
gorsk.  I  was  at  that  moment  in  Stavropol, 
a  town  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north, 
and  could  not  gain  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  what  this  colony  was. 
Some  well-informed  people  assured  me 
that  it  really  was  what  its  name  implied, 
whilst  others  asserted  as  confidently  that 
it  waa  simply  a  small  German  settlement. 


To  decide  the  matter  I  determined  to  visit 
the  i>lace  myself,  though  it  did  not  lie  in 
my  intended  route,  and  I  accordingly 
found  myself  one  morning  in  the  village 
in  question.  The  first  inhabitants  whom 
I  encountered  were  unmistakably  Ger- 
man, and  they  professed  to  know  nothing 
about  the  existence  of  Scotchmen  in  the 
locality  either  at  the  present  or  in  former 
times.  This  was  disappointing,  and  I  waa 
about  to  turn  away  and  drive  off,  when  a 
young  man,  who  proved  to  be  the  school- 
master, came  up,  and  on  hearing  what  I 
desired,  advised  mt  to  consult  an  old  Cir- 
cassian who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  vUla^e 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  local  anti- 

Snities.  On  proceeding  to  the  house  in- 
icated,  I  found  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
fine  regular  features  of  the  Circassian 
type,  coal-black  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
long  gray  beard  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  patriarch.  To  him  I  explained 
briefly,  in  Russian,  the  object  of  my  visit, 
and  asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  Scotch- 
men in  the  district 

*<And  whv  do  you  wish  to  know?*  he 
replied^  in  the  same  language,  fixing  me 
with  his  keen  sparkling  eyes. 

"Because  I  am  myself  a  Scotchman, 
and  hoped  to  find  fellow-countrymen 
here.** 

Let  the  reader  imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when,  in  reply  to  this,  he  answered, 
in  genuine  broad  Scotch,  '^Od,  man,  Pm 
a  Scotchman  tae!  My  name  is  John 
Abercrombie.  Did  ye  never  hear  teU  0' 
John  Abercrombie,  the  famous  Edinburgh 
doctor?* 

I  was  fairly  puzzled  by  this  extraordi- 
nary declaration.  Dr.  Abercrombie's  name 
was  familiar  to  me  as  that  of  a  medical 
practitioner  and  writer  ou  psychology, 
but  I  knew  that  he  was  long  since  dead. 
When  I  had  recovered  a  little  from  my 
surprise,  I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  enig- 
matical personsge  before  me  that,  though 
his  tongue  was  certainly  Scotch,  hia  ff^e 
was  as  certainly  Circassian. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  he  replied,  evidently  en- 
joying my  look  of  mystification,  **  you*re 
no*  far  wrang.  I*m  a  Circassian  Scotch- 
man !" 

This  extraordinary  admission  did  not 
diminish  my  perplexity,  so  I  begged  my 
new  acquaintance  to  be  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit, and  he  at  once  complied  with  my 
request.  His  long  stor}^  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words : 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century 
a  band  of  Scotch  missionaries  came  to 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
Circassian  tribes,  and  received  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  a  large  grant  of 
land  in  this  place,  which  was  then  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  Here  they  founded 
a  mission,  and  began  the  work ;  but  they 
soon  discovered  that  the  surrounding  po- 
pulation were  not  idolaters,  but  Mussul- 
mans, and  consequently  impervious  to 
Christianity.  In  this  difficulty  they  fall 
on  the  happy  idea  of  buying  Circassian 
children  from  their  parents,  and  bringing 
them  up  aa  Christians.     One  of  these 
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children,  purchased  aboat  the  year  1806, 
was  a  little  boy  called  Teoona.  As  he  had 
been  purchased  with  money  snbscribed  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  he  had  received  in  bap- 
tism that  gentleman*8  name^  and  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  foster-son  of  his  bene- 
factor. Here  was  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery.' 

In  Eossia,  religion  and  nation- 
ality are,  practically  speaking,  so 
closely  allied  as  to  be  almost  iden- 
tical Yet  of  the  6 1 ,000,000  com- 
posing the  population  of  European 
Eussia — excluding  Finland,  Po- 
land, and  the  Caucasus — above 
9,000,000  are  non-Orthodox.  Of 
these,  nearly  3,000,000  are  Eo- 
man  Catholics,  rather  more  than 
2,000,000  are  Protestants,  about 
1,500,000  are  Jews,  2,000,000 
are  Mahometans,  and  86,000  are 
Lamaists. 

In  the  course  of  our  remarks 
and  quotations  we  have  nearly 
traversed  the  pages  devoted  by 
Mr.  Wallace  to  subjects  which 
seem  specially  adapted  to  our  pur- 
pose. Social  phenomena  tend,  as 
our  author  proceeds  in  his  second 
volume,  to  become  merged  in  poli- 
tical statement  and  speculation — 
as  when  he  treats  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  European  influence,  with 
a  passing  expression  of  doubt  as  to 
any  considerable  danger  from  the 
*  secret  societies  -*  of  Moscow  and 
the  Slavophiles;  of  Church  and 
State ;  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
its  consequences ;  of  the  Serfs, 
their  emancipation  and  its  results; 
and  lastly,  winds  up  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  *  Eastern  Question.' 
Any  words  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
of  Mr.  Wallace's  judgment  and 
experience  must  be  of  value  and 
interest,  and  almost  of  freshness, 
even  on  so  well-worn  a  subject  as 


this ;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  so 
great  a  literary  achievement  with 
a  regret  that  our  space  should 
have  allowed  us  to  do  so  little  in 
the  way  of  its  illustration.  Our 
conclusion  will  aptly  take  the  form 
of  a  quotation,  in  the  first  few 
lines  of  which  the  writer  shrewdly 
estimates  the  relation  of  Eussia  to 
the  recent  outbreak  of  Panslavism 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey : 

*  Had  the  Tsar  allowed  Servia  to  be  de- 
vastated with  fire  and  sword,  the  name  of 
Russian  would  have  become  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  among  all  sections  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  Bat  he  still  desired,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  war,  and  accordingly 
showed  himself  ready  to  make  all  manner 
of  concessions.  Thus,  all  through  the 
negotiations,  Russia  has  played  the  part 
of  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  a  fire  lighted, 
and  yet  does  not  wish  to  expend  fuel. 
Again  and  again,  whilst  observing  <^osely 
her  policy  towards  the  Servians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins, I  have  been  reminded  of  the 
anecdote  about  the  French  revolutionary 
leader,  who,  before  advancing  to  a  barri- 
cade, pointCKi  to  the  crowd  and  whispered 
confidentially  to  a  friend :  **  II  faut  bien 
les  Buivre ;  je  suis  leur  chef  T* 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  present  ne- 
gotiations may  be,  the  arrangement  will 
be  merely  temporary.  We  ought  always 
to  remember  that,  as  Mr.  Grant  Dnft  gra- 
phically puts  it,  '*  the  Christian  races  in- 
nabiting  the  Eastern  Peninsula  must 
ev^tually  grow  over  the  head  alike  of 
the  Turk  and  of  the  Mussulman  Slavo- 
nian." And  bej'ond  the  Slavonic  Ques- 
tion lies  the  E^astem  Question  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term.  The  destinies  of  Asia 
are  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia and  England.  Though  the  field  is 
wide  enough  for  both,  and  the  history  of 
the  Conference  gives  good  omens  for  the 
future,  it  would  be  chudlshly  sanguine  to 
assume  that  we  shall  never  disagree.  Let 
us  always  beware,  however,  of  mistaking 
imaginary  for  real  interests,  and  of  fight- 
ing about  a  misunderstanding.  Mean- 
while, our  duty  is  clear.  We  ought  to 
know  Russia  better,  and  thereby  avoid 
unnecessary  collisions.  It  is  in  the  hope 
of  contributing  in  some  small  measure  to 
this  desirable  object  that  the  present  work 
has  been  written.' 
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Many  and  many  a  time  have  the 
Lorrors  of  an  examination  been 
described;    it    is   a  subject    on 
"which  any  man  can  talk  or  write 
readily  after  he  has  once  gone 
through  its  gloomy  terrors,  and 
on  "which  every  writer  fears  not 
to  be  tedious,  since  it  has  such  a 
weird  interest  to  himself.     A  man 
who  has    once  been  examined, 
who  has  passed  the  Styx  of  pa- 
per-work and  the  Phlegethon  of 
viva  voce,  comes  out  with  a  de- 
licious sense  of  relief — more  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  (in  slang 
phrase)  'hotted'  by  the  Ehada- 
manthus  in  M.  A.  gown  and  hood. 
His    sensations    are   what    one 
might    imagine  to  be   those  of 
some  Alpine  climber  who,  after 
standing,  anxious  and  trembling, 
on  the  brink  of  some  yawning 
chasm,  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
jumping  it.   At  Oxford,  to  which 
place  alone  the  following  remarks 
have  reference,  though  presum- 
ably it  ia  much  the  same  at  other 
universities,  every  one  has  some 
hideous   anecdote  to  teU  about 
hiB    '  viva,^   and    *  the    mass   of 
floating  knowledge'  on  this  sub- 
ject is  something  astonishing.    If 
ever  one  is  short  of  conversation, 
the  most  obvious  and  natural  re- 
mark is  about  the  Schools  (t.e. 
the  examinations).     '  Are  you  in 
the  Schools  this  term)'     K  the 
answer  be, '  No,'  there  comes  the 
inevitable,  '  Lucky  man  1  I  wish 
I  were  not.     By  the  way,  did  you 
hear  how  Jones  of  Jesus  trans- 
lated gelidtts  canis  cum  montibua 
humor  Hquitur  f*      If  the    an- 

*  Virgil,  Cfeorg,  The  right  translatioa 
is,  *  When  the  snow  and  ic8  are  melted  on 
the  troaty  monntaina.*    I  take  the  liberty 


swer  again  be  '  No,'  he  proceeds 
to  give  the  extraordinary  render- 
iiigj  * "  When  the  cold  dog  is  left 
on  the  mountains" — what  a  joke 
(hum^r)  V  Another  very  com- 
mon remark  is  the  mild  witti- 
cism about  Hannibal  crossing  the 
Alps  summa  diligeniia, — on  the 
top  of  a  diligence.  There  are 
thousands  of  wonderful  answers 
of  this  sort  which  have  been 
given  in  the  Schools,  and  which 
people  with  long  memories  trea- 
sure up  in  their  minds,  whence, 
as  occasion  offers,  they  bring 
out  things  new  and  old— chiefly 
old.  Every  one  knows  of  the 
member  of  W —  College  who 
translated  latum  clavum  induerat 
in  domo  mea* — *  he  had  caused  a 
wide  gap  in  my  family  circle ;'  and 
of  the  man  who  translated  leru^orro 

(3lfpp^oKr«f,t— *  they  preserved  the 
warriors,  but  put  to  death  the 
magistrates.' 

The  Divinity  School  is  the  most 
noted  for  the  production  of  ghast- 
ly errors  (popularly  called  *  howl- 
ers'), and  perhaps  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand what  is  wrong  in  this 
examination  because  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  almost  en- 
tirely in  English.  In  the  case  of 
Latin  and  Greek  errors,  many 
of  the  hearers  are  quite  as  ignor- 


of  tranalating  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know  Latin. 

*  Properly,  '  He  had  pat  on  the  lati- 
dave  (tne  badge  of  a  senator)  in  my 
house.* 

t  A  remark  of  Aristotle  about  the 
Spartans :  'As  long  as  thej  were  at  war 
they  were  kept  safe ;  but  came  to  mis 
when  they  had  gained  empire  and  were  a 
soyereign  state. '^ 
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ant  as  those  who  make  the 
mistakes.  For  instance,  to  a  man 
who  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  sic  volvere  Parcas,*  it  does  not 
seem  any  particular  joke  to  hear 
these  words  translated,  '  so  to  roll 
the  Parks  ;'  or  to  hear  mala  ducis 
art  domumf  rendered  *you  are 
carrying  home  the  apples  of  your 
grandfather.'  But  in  the  case  of 
Divinity  *  howlers,' — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  where  a  man,  in 
giving  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  ended  his  narrative 
with  the  words,  *  On  the  morrow 
he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave 
them  to  the  host,  saying,  What- 
soever he  costeth  more,  when  I 
come  again  I  will  repay  thee. 
This  he  said,  knowing  he  should 
see  his  face  no  more,' — in  a  case 
like  this  the  absurdity  strikes 
every  one  instantly. 

Again,  it  is  somewhat  laugh- 
able when  a  man  translates 
tncuXriyco^purSi  eyevsro  (which 
means  *  he  was  eaten  of  worms' — 
applied  to  Herod  in  the  Acts) 
by  *  he  was  made  a  scolecobrote/ 
which  latter  word  he  proceeds  to 
explain  as  'an  honourable  office 
in  the  Eoman  army.' 

It  is  most  natural  for  men  to 
laugh  at  troubles  after  they  are 
past — the  greatest  mishaps  it 
afterwards  pleases  us  to  call  to 
mind;  the  amusement  it  causes 
to  think  over  these  mistakes  is  a 
very  fair  indication  of  pain  felt 
when  they  were  made.  The  feel- 
ing of  utter  blankness,  of  total 
vacuity,  which  comes  over  the 
mind  when  the  examiner  in  a 
bland  tone  of  voice  requests  you 
to  '  take  your  Ethics  (or  as  a  cer- 
tain Oxford  don  prefers  to  call  it, 
"  your  Hethics")  and  discuss  the 
economic  ideas  of  Aristotle,'  or 
*  to  take  your  Republic  and  show 
the  connection  between  a  square 

•  *  That  80  the  Fates  ordain'  (Virgil), 
t  *  You  are  bearing  home  (Heien)  under 
evil  auspices*  (Horace). 


number  and  the  tyrannical  man !' 
And  when,  in  the  most  lament- 
able  excitement  and  in  that  kind 
of  '  funk'  which  is  said  to  be  blue, 
you  mutter  some  feeble  answer, 
the  examiner,  with  a  smile,  re- 
marks, '  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  right.  Is  it  V  Then  does 
the  heart  go  pitapat ;  then  does 
chill  horror  seize  one's  marrow ; 
then  might  one's  hair  on  the  in- 
stant turn  gray  from  very  terror. 
And  then  that  aposiopesis — ^which 
a  man  once  explained  to  be  the 
case  of  a  person  asked  a  question 
to  which  he  did  not  know  the 
answer  !  Ah^  c^est  affreux  I  In 
a  parenthesis,  it  may  be  remarked 
they  always  smile,  and  this  smile 
seems  to  the  man  being  ^  viva'd' 
something  diabolical,  compared 
with  which  the  inhumanity  of 
ITero  fiddling  while  Rome  was  in 
flames  seems  perfect  mildness. 
That  they  should  smile  at  the 
tortures  of  their  victim  is  too 
much  ;  one  can  imagine  the  vul- 
ture in  the  iSschylean  myth 
giving  a  smile  like  this  when  it 
came  day  by  day  to  tear  out  the 
vitals  of  Prometheus. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  exa- 
minations at  Oxford,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  explain  that  in  order  to 
get  a  degree  there  are  five  or  six 
examinations  to  be  passed  during 
a  time  which  varies  from  three 
years  (the  shortest)  to  four  years 
and  a  half  (the  longest).  The  first 
examination  the  gods  call  Respon- 
sions,  but  men  call  i  Smalls ;'  the 
second  is  called  the  first  public  ex- 
amination, but  this  again  is  com- 
monly designated  '  Mods ;'  lastly 
come  three  or  four  final  examina- 
tions, which  go  by  the  name  of 
'  Greats.'  In  each  of  these  exami- 
nations there  is  in  the  first  place 
paper-work  for  so  many  days,  in 
which  one  is  provided  with  a  paper 
•f  questions,  a  book  of  blank  paper, 
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two  qTull-pens,  a   Bmall  square 
table,  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  and 
an  izJc-pot   With  the  aid  of  these 
tlie  candidate  in  the  final  classical 
school  (to  take  an  instance)  is  ex- 
pected, or  rather  is  presumed,  to 
l>e  able  to  write  a  decent  essay  on 
any  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
mathematics  and  physical  science 
excepted.     When  the  doors  are 
opened,  in  troop  the  crowd  of 
Inckless  wights:   each  seeks  the 
table  which  he  has  secured  for  the 
week  by  the  payment  of  an  insig- 
nificant    guinea,  and    anxiously 
scans  the  list  of  questions.     And 
then,  quis  sudor!    What  an  ap- 
palling view  of  one's  ignorance! 
One  man  immediately  fixes  his 
eyes  in  a  glassy  stare  at  the  ceil- 
ing, as  if  calling  Heaven  to  his 
aid;  another  contemplates  with 
great    iaterest  the  gloss  of  his 
boots;  a  third  tears  the  end  of 
Ins  gewn;  another  scratches  his 
head  (which  process  is  commonly 
supposed  to  assist  thought  amaz- 
ingly);  another  buries  his  head 
in  his  hands;  another  puts  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  surveys 
the  room  in  a  lordly  manner; 
another,  probably  the  most  empty- 
headed,   promptly  begins    scrib- 
bling away  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  room  is  certain  to  be  either 
at  freezing  or  boiling  point,  for 
these  examinations  are  held  only 
at  midwinter  and  midsummer.    In 
winter  every  one  repairs  thither 
in  overcoat  with  a  rug  on  his  arm, 
for  fires  are  forbidden  in  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  Schools,  for 
fear  ofbuming  down  the  Bodleian 
Library.     In  summer  the  heat  is 
something  intense,  for  there  is  no 
ventilation  in  the  aforesaid  sacred 
precincts.     On  a  recent  occasion, 
of  which  the  writer  has  a  recol- 
lection more  lively  than  pleasant, 
there  were    ninety  men    in  one 
room,  and  the  whole  week  the  sun 
was  pouring  down  rays  of  alarm- 
ing heat.   The  atmosphere  in  this 


room  was,  as  a  certain  don  re- 
marked, '  simply  jnephitic' 

But  even  after  undergoing  the 
agonies  of  heat  and  doeeness, 
there  remains,  after  a  few  days* 
interval,  viva  voce.  The  last  state 
here  is  indeed  worse  than  the  first. 
Attend,  0  Muse,  and  say  what  the 
vivd  voce  is  like.  The  description 
will  not  take  very  long.  In  a 
large  room,  at  one  side  of  a  long 
table,  sit  four  or  five  examiners ; 
on  the  other  side  are  four  or  five 
vacant  chairs,  one  of  which  the 
man  to  be  examined  is  invited  to 
occupy.  The  man  attends  in  white 
tie,  which  is  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ment of  the  period — ^possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  candidate.  At  Eome 
men  who  were  canvassing  for  any 
public  office  used  to  appear  can- 
didati  in  white  togas:  we  have 
preserved  the  word  candidate,  but 
the  whiteness  is  preserved  only  in 
the  hue  of  the  necktie  and  in  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  wearer. 
When  the  examinee  has  taken 
his  seat  the  examiner  opposite 
trots  him  through  the  outlines  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  or  canters 
him  over  the  delightful  narratives 
of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  and 
generally  leads  him  up  and  down 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  as  well 
as  spur,  whip,  or  coaxing  can 
prevail  on  the  lagging  steed.  Af- 
ter one  examiner  has  done  with 
him  he  hands  him  over  to  another. 
Examiner  the  first  smiles  (they 
always  do)  and  says, '  Thank  you; 
Mr.  T —  will  now  take  you.' 
The  man  transfers  himself  to  the 
next  chair  opposite  Mr.  T — ,  who 
smiles  and  remarks,  'I  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  in  logic' 
Then  ensues  more  cantering,  more 
trotting,  and  more  'refusing/  in 
the  horsey  sense  of  the  word.  At 
last  a  final  smile,  a  final  ^  Thank 
you* — ^the  conversational  powers 
of  examinero  are  not  great — re- 
leases the  man  from  torture :  he 
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yields  his  place  to  the  next  man, 
and  huxries  away  '  execrating  the 
abode  of  the  SibyL' 

Then  ii^  later  on,  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  testamur  waiting 
for  him,  viz.  a  little  piece  of  blue 
paper  stating  that  he  has  satisfied 
the  examiners,  happy  is  he,  and 
his  end  shall  be  glorious.  But  if 
not,  the  same  ordeal  is  renewed 
the  following  term,  and  all  the 
excitement  has  to  be  gone  through 
again.  An  amusing  case  occurred 
lately  of  a  man  who  had  been 
'ploughed'  several  times  for 
Smalls.  He  went  in  for  vivd  voce, 
did  badly  as  usual ;  afberwards  he 
came  straight  back  to  his  rooms, 
remarked  to  one  of  his  friends, 
*  I'm  ploughed  again/  and,  without 
even  takmg  o£f  his  white  tie,  sat 
down  and  began  reading  his  Greek 
play  for  the  examination  next 
term.  'But  to  those  that  over- 
come there  is  a  life  more  blessed 


than  that  of  the  Olympic  victors,* 
when  they  have  received  their 
testamurs  and  have  handed  over 
the  regulation  shilling  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Schools.  Then  does  the 
bountiful  man  bring  out  his  best 
cigars ;  then  does  he  pour  forth 
with  lavish  hand  the  fiery  port 
and  the  poisonous  champagne, 
such  as  one  generally  gets  at  Ox- 
ford; which,  soon  taking  e£fect, 
make  the  humorous  man  bold 
and  the  quiet  man  noisy.  Then, 
do  choruses,  sung  with  more  una- 
nimity than  sweetness,  disturb  the 
lucubrations  of  reading  men  and 
the  downy  slumbers  of  dons. 
Finally,  the  lucky  man  who  has 
passed  is  discovered  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  sitting  on 
the  grass  in  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle,  muttering  in  a  vinous 
tone  of  voice  for  the  information 
of  passers-by,  *I've  got  my  tes- 
tamur.' • 

L.  W.  LLOYD. 
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Soft  addresses,  rare  caresses, 

Passionate  phrases,  mute  appeals ; 
Love  that  blesses  and  confesses 

All  that  heart  of  heart  reveals ; 
Tresses  straying,  purple,  pla3ring, 

ICadiant  rippling  in  the  breeze ; 
Eyes  all  saying,  lips  all  praying, — 

Bliss  should  be  the  meed  of  these. 


Weak,  defiant,  strongly  pliant. 

Prim  exotic,  violet  wild ; 
Now  as  giant  self-reliant, 

Now  a  wilful-yielding  child. 
Yet  she  never  fain  would  sever 

What  she  is  from  what  she  seems ; 
This  for  ever  her  endeavour — 

To  exorcise  baleful  dreams. 
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Sweetly  singing  love  all  clinging, 

In  the  lull  of  tenderest  lays ; 
Then  npspringing,  grandly  ringing 

Forth  the  peals  that  heroes  praise. 
Concords  hlended,  unattended, 

Must  she  then  despair  at  lastl 
Arts  all  ended,  all  expended, 

Still  he  linygers  with  the  past. 

Visions  teeming  throng  his  dreaming, 

Flit  before  his  fai'-off  eyes ; 
Visions  gleaming  bright  and  beaming 

On  tilie  cloud  of  memories ; 
Hopes  that,  dying,  passed  in  sighing, 

Ghostlike  whisper  through  the  air ; 
Angels  flying  mock  his  crying, 

Smite  him  to  a  chiU  despair. 

Wife  still  yearning,  constant  turning 

To  a  sun  that  will  not  shine, 
Set  thy  burning  heart  to  learning 

From  a  simpler  craft  than  thine. 
Wife  and  mother,  there  are  other 

Wiles  that  may  compel  success ; 
And  another  'chance  may  smother 

Pangs  that  cleave  to  thy  caress. 

Thoughts  that  frighten  thee  will  brighten 

'ISTeath  the  spell  of  infismt  hands ; 
Hands  that  lighten  cai^  and  tighten 

Bound  his  neck  iheir  fairy  bands. 
Childish  science,  pure  reliance, 

With  this  aid  thy  strife  is  won ; 
Such  alliance  scorns  defiance — 

Thou  art  heiress  to  thy  son ! 

A.  H.  0. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHITHER  1 

'  In  a  herber  grene  aslepe  as  when  I  lay, 
The  byrdes  sange  swete  in  the  middea  of 

the  day ; 
I  dreambd  fast  of  myrth  and  play. 

In  youth  is  pleasure,  in  youth  is 
pleasure.'  Old  Song, 

Mt  mother,  her  twins,  and  several 
strata  of  luggage  are  well  on 
their  way  to  Eoregate.  I  am 
starting  with  Eva  for  the  small 
suburban  villa  at  Wesibum, 
where  we  mean  to  rusticate  for  a 
week  or  two;  read  novels,  ramble, 
rhyme,  and  unreason  to  our  hearts* 
content. 

I  left  home  in  unwonted  spirits. 
Excellent  reasons,  by  the  dozen,  I 
found  to  account  for  that.  Even 
idle  people  can  enjoy  a  holiday,  and 
sometimes  better  than  the  workers. 
I  was  tired  of  London,  its  occu- 
pations and  amusements,  of  the 
slang  of  politics,  fashion,  and  art, 
the  atmosphere  of  practical  push- 
ing, wakeful  life,  high  pressure, 
and  the  main  chance.  The 
change  would  be  delicious.  I  was 
going  to  live  through  a  few  pages 
of  an  idyl,  and  pay  court  for  a 
while  to  oaks,  roses,  and  singing 
birds,  instead  of  to  the  puppet- 
gods  in  Vanity  Fair. 

And  in  Eva's  companionship. 
It  is  possible  to  exist,  and  exist 
happily,  in  this  world  without 
lovers,  without  kith  and  kin  even, 
but  not  without  friends.  More 
than  once,  I  believe,  did  Eva  save 
my  brain  from  exploding  with 
the  multitude  of  ideas,  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  feelings  there  fer- 
menting, but  which — no,  not 
with  the  alternative  of  sponta- 
neous cerebral  combustion  before 


my  eyes  could  I  have  poured 
out  to  my  mother  and  the  twins, 
nor,  perhaps,  to  any  one  of  a 
nature  less  calm,  less  passively 
responsive  than  hers. 

Indeed  at  times  I  have  felt  an 
active  sympathy  for  quick-witted 
sensitive  men  who  choose  their 
wives  firom  the  placid,  good- 
tured,and — shall  we  say?— obtuse 
sisterhood.  Eestlessness  of  brain 
implies  also  periodical  reactions, 
unreasonable  impotence,  nay, 
lapses  into  folly  and  vacancy; 
occasions  when  the  society  of 
acute  people  becomes  a  painful  re- 
proach, but  the  face  of  an  inex- 
citable,  unobservant,  uncritical 
helpmeet  appears,  as  it  were,  the 
face  of  an  angel.  Such  a  one 
bears  her  lord's  nervous  ebullitions 
with  soothing  patience,  because 
sujffering  less  iiiom  them,  or  no- 
thing. 

But  how  far  higher  than  the 
forbearing  but  apathetic  wife 
stands  the  perfect  responsive 
friend  !  Eva's  tranquil  tempera- 
ment had  a  literal  fascination  for 
impatient  beings.  They  were 
always  seeking  in  her  the  repose 
they  needed.  Less  variable  than 
I,  she  was  still  always  sympa- 
thetic, whatever  my  mood,  myself 
in  monochrome. 

The  first  morning,  Eva  went 
over  to  the  Priory  to  begin  work 
in  the  aviary.  Mr.  Severn  had 
gone  early  to  the  City,  that  place 
blessed  of  women  for  taking  (as 
nothing  else  can  do)  their  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  off  their  hands 
for  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

I  let  the  hours  slip  by  undeir 
the  limes  in  the  garden,  where  I 
sat  solitary,  readiug  to  the  smell 
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of  tlie  blossoinB  and  the  hum  of 
the  bees  in  the  flower-bells. 

Towards  live  o'clock  I  heard 
Toices  approaching  down  the  lane, 
then  the  click  of  the  garden-gate 
behind  me.  I  was  too  idle,  too  well 
content  perhaps,  to  look  round. 

'  Gbod  -  evening,'  said  Jasper 
Gerard's  voice;  *you  look  very 
happy  there,  ^Gss  NoeL' 

'  80  I  feel,'  said  I,  turning  to 
meet  him  and  Eva.  '  I  have  been 
lotus-eating  all  day.' 

'  Why  didn't  we  see  you  with 
Miss  Severn  at  the  Priory  V 

'  I  am  not*  an  artist,  you  know.' 

*  I  know  you  don't  paint.  But 
I  want  to  hear  how  my  libretto  is 
getting  on.' 

*  You  ought  to  tell  me  that.* 
'Our  libretto,  then,'  said  he, 

taking  the  garden-chair  by  my 
side.  *What,  won't  you  help  me 
with  it,  as  you  promised  V 

Of  course  I  had  promised  no- 
thing, and  I  shook  my  head  omi- 
nously. 

*  Now  look  here,'  said  he; '  di- 
vision of  labour  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Suppose  I  arrange  the  scenes 
as  they  come,  and  you  supply  the 
words;  thafs  fair,  isn't  it?* 

*  Is  it  begun  already  V 

*  To  be  ^ure.  Why,  I  have  the 
whole  of  the  first  act  in  my  head, 
all  finished,  except  the  words.* 

I  begged  for  further  particulars, 
and  he  pulled  out  a  very  few  pen- 
cil-notes, which  we  began  to  look 
over  together,  whilst  Eva  went 
round  the  garden  with  her  water- 
ing-pot, refreshing  the  rose-trees. 

*  First,  we  must  give  it  a  name,' 
Mr.  Gerard  began  gravely ;  *  I 
shall  call  it  the  Portent;  Miss 
Noel  permitting,  that  is.' 

Miss  Noel  nodded  approval, 
and  he  went  on  to  explain. 

'  It  opens  with  a  chorus,  of 
course — a  chorus  of  vintagers.' 

*  Vintagers  1  why  vintagers  V  I 
asked. 

'O,  that's   for  local    colour's 


sake.  I've  laid  the  scene  in  North 
Italy,  a  vine-country.  Next  enters 
our  hero,  young  Eafael,  but  dis- 
guised as  a  fisherman.' 

*  Why  must  he  be  in  disguise?' 

*  0,  as  VLBual — to  avoid  attract- 
ing observation,'  he  said,  laugh- 
ing; 'but  of  course  the  disguise 
18  as  conspicuous  as  can  be,  and 
most  becoming.  However,  for  the 
present,  he  and  Antonio  have  long 
cloaks.' 

'  Antonio !  who  is  he,  and  where 
does  he  come  from  f 

*  Don't  you  know  an  operatic 
hero  must  always  have  a  chaperon 
to  go  about  with  ?  If  he  lost  him, 
he'd  be  as  badly  off  as  the  man . 
who  lost  his  shadow.  Sometimes 
it's  an  old  monk ;  sometimes  an 
old  soldier,  or  an  old  servant ;  not 
unfrequently  the  devil — but  some 
fellow  he  must  Jiave,  to  sing  bass.  . 
I  have  made  Rafael  a  knight,  and 
his  vade  mecum  an  old  squire. 
They  question  the  vintagers  about 
the  castle  on  yonder  island ;  and 
here's  a  first-rate  opportunity  for 
one  of  the  chorus  to  sing  a  beJlad, 
relating  the  story  of  Count  Dario's 
daughter,  the  astrologer^s  portent, 
and  the  dreary  captivity  in  which 
she  lives.  Then  they  disperse;  and 
Eafael  recitatives  to  Antonio  his 
solemn  intention  to  find  his  way  to 
Ferdita,  whom  he  has  already  seen 
and  loves.  The  old  man  gives 
good  advice,  which  serves  to  show 
off  Rafael's  obstinacy.  They  have 
it  out  in  a  duet,  then  go  off,  and 
the  scene  changes.' 

We  challenged  each  other,  and 
set  to  work;  he  on  the  chorus, 
and  I  on  the  vintager's  ballad. 
Eva  brought  us  tea  on  the  lawn, 
puzzled  by  the  reiterated  peals  of 
laughter  which  our  own  doggerel 
rhymes  elicited  from  us,  their  com- 
posers. But  we  had  vowed  not 
to  give  in  or  think  of  going  home 
to  dinner  until,  between  us,  we 
had  made  a  beginning,  at  all  events. 
At  last  Mr.  Grerard  announced  that 
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he  had  four  lines  certain,  eight 
at  a  pinch,  of  the  choroa  leady. 
What  could  it  signify  1  As  if 
anybody  ever  listened  to  the  cho- 
rus words  in  an  opera — or  could 
catch  them  if  he  did  ! 

*  Gather  the  gnipM  from  the  drooping 
vine. 

Where  the  leaves  and  the  clnaters  inter- 
twine; 

Under  the  treUis  o'er-cover'd  with 
creepers 

Hang  the  rich  dostersi  ripe  for  the 
reapers; 

Sparkles  the  sun  on  the  ripplin|[  lake; 

O  er  meadow  and  hill  the  world  is  awake. 

Toil  till  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west, 

And  the  Angdut  rings  us  at  eve  to  rest.* 

Honour  was  saved.  We  threw 
down  our  pencils,  and  chattered 
instead.  We  were  as  good  as 
alone ;  and  the  lime-blossoms  fell, 
shaken  down  over  our  heads  in  a 
fragrant  shower.  How  little,  how 
very  little,  will  suffice  to  make  up 
for  any  one  of  us  a  private  para- 
dise 1  A  summer-day,  a  small  gar- 
den in  flower,  and  the  chosen  one 
at  our  side.  Yet  how  it  manages 
to  elude  us !  '  Diis  aliter  visum,' 
we  sigh,  with  more  or  less  pious 
resignation,  but '  diabolis*  would 
more  truly  express  our  feelings. 

The  sound  of  a  loud  cheerful 
voice  and  loud  boots  going  about 
the  house  announced  Mr.  Severn's 
return. 

Jasper  frowned,  sighed,  and  got 
up  to  go. 

*  You  must  come  over  to-morrow 
afternoon,'  said  he,  'and  visit  the 
"  Tropics,"  as  we  call  our  green- 
house and  aviaiy.  Miss  Severn 
shall  paint,  and  you  and  I  will 
write  some  more  verses.  Good-bye 
tm  then.' 

'  Till  then,  tiU  then  ?  I  kept 
repeating  to  myself  silently.  I 
wondered  how  I  could  ever  have 
thought  life  flat  and  unprofitable. 
It  seemed  to  me  now  as  though  it 
might  be  glorious  or  it  might  be 
utterly  miserable ;  but  never,  to 
me,  a  neutral  thing  again. 

*  What  is  the  effect  upon  you 


of  perpetually  passing  throngh  a 
cemetery?'  asked  Eva  sententi- 
ously,  as  in  going  to  the  Priory  the 
following  afternoon  we  threaded 
ourwaytiirough  the  graves.  'Does 
it  not  set  you  musing  on  death  till 
you  are  half  in  love  with  it,  or  per- 
haps make  you  cling  closer  V>  life  V 

'  O,  neither,'  said  I,  with  a  little 
shudder,  but  inclined  to  be  flip- 
pant; *  only  it  disposes  me  to  agi- 
tate for  cremation,  as  so  much 
more  aesthetic  than  the  other. 
Fray  for  me,  Eva,  that  I  may  not 
die  till  funeral  fashions  have 
changed.' 

Neither  to  be  burnt  nor  buried, 
however,  could  I  have  cheerfully 
resigned  myself  that  day.  Some- 
how, the  inevitable  hour  seemed 
fiEurther  off  than  usual,  and  the  idea 
more  unwelcome  and  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  churchyard  led  directly 
into  the  fields  suiiounding  the 
Priory.  Eva,  without  going  to  the 
front-door,  brought  me  through 
the  garden  to  &e  conservatory, 
where  her  work  was  in  progress. 

The  '  Tropics'  was  a  large  hot- 
house, well  stocked  with  brilliant 
exotics.  Part  of  it,  divided  off, 
formed  the  aviaries,  where  a  pro- 
fusion of  yellow  and  green  cana- 
ries, paroquets,  waxbills,  and 
others  sported  among  the  gaudy 
scarlet  lilies  and  coral  flowers,  hop- 
ped about  on  the  mimic  rock-work, 
and  perched  on  the  dwarf-palms 
and  tree-ferns  that  spread  around. 

Mr.  Gerard,  who  was  there  al- 
ready, came  to  meet  us,  holding 
a  large  bouquet,  which  he  put 
into  my  hands,  saying, 

'  A  thank-offering  for  your  nec- 
tarines the  other  day.' 

We  were  quits  now.  That  was 
a  bouquet  extraordinaiy;  not  such 
a  one  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  or  to  receive — an  assortment 
of  spiked  flower  -  heads  like  no- 
thing in  the  realm  of  l^ature — ^but 
a  nosegay  such  as  Chloris  might 
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liave  gathered  for  herself,  or  Eve 
in  Eden,  where  I  always  imagined, 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  natural 
history,  that  all  hot-house  flowers 
grew  wild. 

Eva's  easel  was  ready  prepared 
for  her.  Neither  was  I  to  be  idle. 
Jasper  had  put  a  chair  and  table 
for  me,  and  set  me  to  work  in- 
stantly on  the  second  scene. 

*  Where  are  we  ?*  I  asked,  be- 
wildered. 

*  We  are  inside  the  castle,'  he 
replied;  *and  Perdita  is  sitting 
alone  in  the  evening  light  at  an 
open  window,  thinking  of  Eafael, 
whom,  having  once  seen,  she  can- 
not possibly  forget ;  add  to  which, 
that  she  doesn't  even  try.' 

That  was  a  good  rhyming  day. 
Something  in  the  shape  of  a  song 
for  Perdita  ere  long  suggested  it- 
self: 

'  The  flowers  sleep ; 
Hushed  are  the  birds  on  every  boogh ; 

O'er  the  silent  deep 
The  light  wares  ripple  in  whispers  low, 
Faints  the  breeze  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

My  heart  mnst  wake : 
Echoes  onheard  that  haunt  the  air 

My  slumbers  break ; 
Breathing  of  fitful  hope,  or  care, 
Of  loTe*s  delight— or  chill  despair. 

Could  we  dream  to  meet ! 
Droop  cm  thy  stem,  lily  or  rose ; 

Thy  rest  is  sweet. 
But  sweeter  no-,  when  the  shadows  close, 
Are  the  depths  of  the  lover's  unrepose.* 

'Now  what  have  you  donel' 
said  I,  turning  to  my  neighbour. 

Redisplayed  his  sheet  of  paper 
absolutely  null  and  void. 

*  Disgraceful,  isn't  it  V 

*  Don't  you  like  writing?' 

'I  prefer  seeing  you  write. 
Never  do  anything  yourself  which 
you  can  get  somebody  else  to  do 
for  you.* 

'Ah,  that's  why!  Now  I  un- 
derstand.' 

« Why— what  f 

*Why  clever  men  like  you 
never  do  anything  in  the  world.' 

He  laughed  at  the  imperti- 
nence. 


*  After  all,  what  is  there  worth 
doing  V 

'Everything,  if  only  one  can 
do  it  well  enough.' 

*  That's  a  lady's  point  of  view.' 

*  Did  you  always  take  the  other?' 
*Yes;  I  think  so.  But  I. ex- 
pect that  you  opine,  with  Heine, 
that  never  to  originate  anything 
— "  nicTits  schaffen*' — is  the  mark 
''desTeufels."' 

I  observed  considerately  that 
I  thought  that  was  going  a  little 
too  far,  and  he  thanked  me  for 
my  leniency,  adding : 

'Those  who  And  themselves 
tolerably  well  off  where  they  are 
may  perhaps  do  a  trifling  service 
by  standing  aside  and  letting  the 
discontented  push  on.  It  mayn't 
be  a  very  noble  view,  but — ^ 

'  But  I  see  how  it  might  be,' 
I  responded.  .  'Why,  the  very 
idea  of  repose  would  go  out  of  the 
world  if  everybody  must  needs  be 
always  fighting  and  struggling  for 
advancement.' 

A  little  more,  and  I  should  see 
in  him  the  apotheosis  of  Idle- 
ness. Yet  not  idleness,  as  com- 
monly understood.  No  one  I  had 
ever  met  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to 
have  come  to  a  more  thorough 
and  satisfactory  understanding 
with  life.  Might  not  his,  after 
all,  be  a  more  complete  and  full, 
and  in  some  ways  a  higher,  walk 
than  that  of  the  restless  million, 
to  whom  the  good  things  of  this 
world  can  give  but  half  enjoy- 
ment and  content  unless  they 
themselves  can  push  to  the  front 
rank? 

'Jasper,  Jasper,'  said  a  pene- 
trative  female  voice  at  our  elbow, 
'  here  you  are.  I  have  been  send- 
ing Jenkins  all  over  the  house  to 
look  for  you.' 

Turning  round,  I  saw  the  lady 
I  remembered  as  the  Florentine 
Duchess.  Her  present  costume 
was  of  the  court  of  Mrs.  Grundy ; 
black,  neat,  irreproachable,   and 
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there  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  widowhood  in  her  aspect  as 
she  swept  about  the  conservatory 
and  shook  hands  with  Eva  and 
myself  blandly,  but  with  marked 
displeasure  in  her  blandness. 

What  a  head  !  Small,  smooth, 
sandy-haired;  obstinacy  in  the 
facial  outline;  light,  cold,  steady 
eyes,  with  a  judiciously  critical 
steely  severity  in  their  gaze — 
a  look  that  would  have  frozen 
the  blood  of  a  male  opponent  in 
his  veins.  It  had  the  very  oppo- 
site effect  on  mine. 

I  said  ^opponent.'  She  had 
the  most  inimical  smile.  In- 
stinctively one  felt  for  one's 
feminine  weapons  of  seK-defence. 

*  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  V 
asked  her  son  philosophically. 

*  Lord  and  Lady  Meredith  have 
been  calling  here.  I  thought  you 
were  not  at  home;  and  they 
waited  an  hour  or  more  in  hopes 
of  seeing  you  at  last.' 

*Well,  mother,  I'm  heartily 
sorry  you  should  have  had  the 
trouble  of  entertaining  them  so 
long.  But  if  you  didn't  find  them 
heavy  in  hand,  I  am  thankful  that 
Jenkins  never  thought  of  looking 
for  me  in  the  greenhouse.  Per- 
haps he  knew  I  was  there,  and 
that  a  peevish  valetudinarian  like 
Meredith  is  what  I  most  dislike  ; 
and  that  as  for  his  wife — ' 

*  Hush,  hush,  Jasper !'  she 
warned  reprovingly,  but  in  vain. 

*  Why,  I  can  never  find  a  sin- 
gle word  to  say  to  her  out  of  a 
ballroom.  She  waltzes  perfectly 
well,  but  Where's  the  use  of  that 
at  three  in  the  daytime  1  And  I 
don't  care  to  have  it  forced  upon 
mj  notice  that  last  night's  houri 
is  a  bom  idiot.' 

*  You  owe  them  common  civility 
at  least.  So  there  is  no  occasion  for 
you  to  force  your  opinion  of  them 
upon  their  notice  in  this  manner.' 

Once  in  the  conservatory,  there 
she  evidently  meant  to  stay.     I 


watched  her  closely  and  eagerly. 
In  spite  of  her  son's  outward  rebel- 
lion, it  was  easy  to  see  how  she 
might  have  much  real  influence 
over  him.  There  is  a  practical  ta- 
lent for  governing  and  managing, 
which  some  women  acquire,  and 
to  which  men  like  Jasper,  with 
a  certain  fastidious  laziness  of  na- 
ture that  makes  them  impatient 
of  those  petty  details  of  life 
which  nevertheless  form  such  an 
important  part  of  it,  are  apt  to 
submit  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
till  they  cannot  shake  off  its  as- 
cendency even  when  they  would. 

'  A  demairiy  he  said,  as  Eva  and 
I  took  our  leave  presently ;  and 
I  saw  his  mother's  eyes  fixed 
upon  us  with  one  of  those  *  take- 
in-everything-at-a-glance'  expres- 
sions, that  go  through  the  victim 
like  a  spear. 

'  So  much  authority  have  I  pre- 
served over  my  son  as  leaves  me 
a  veto  in  his  affairs,'  was  the  in- 
timation it  seemed  to  convey. 

She  did  not  like  me.  It  was 
no  distinction,  for  I  soon  found 
that  her  favourites  were  few.  To 
win  her  I  should  have  had  to 
pay  her  careful  court,  and  I 
shrank  from  any  approach  to  that. 
We  were  scrupulously  polite  to 
each  other,  but  Mrs.  Gerard  had 
the  art  of  civil  rudeness  to  a  per- 
fection I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
She  always  spoke  the  most  dis- 
agreeable things  as  it  were  with 
the  soft  pedal  down,  which  added 
to  the  effect  of  their  sarcasm. 

I  could  not  like  her,  and  was 
not  sorry  when,  about  a  week 
after,  she  left  the  Priory,  and 
went  down  to  Brighton  to  stay. 
Jasper  was  to  join  her  later,  but 
for  the  present  he  remained  to 
superintend  some  alterations  Mr. 
Severn  was  making  for  him  at 
the  Priory.  Nearly  every  day  we 
saw  him ;  golden  days  were  those 
for  me.  At  times  the  present 
appeared  to  me  too  perfect  to  be 
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anything  but  a  dream  ;  at  others 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  my 
life  hitherto  had  been  artificial 
and  conventional,  and  I  now 
touched  reality  for  the  first  time. 

And  this  was  the  truer  impres- 
sion of  the  two.  A  young  girrs 
life  is  of  necessity  so  entirely  sub- 
jective. Her  opinions,  ideas, 
principles,  right  or  false,  clear  or 
hazy,  are  the  outcome  of  thought 
and  imagination,  not  experience. 
And  up  to  now,  though  loving 
and  cherishing  the  bright  fancies 
of  poets  and  novelists,  I  did  not 
know  but  what  they  might  be 
fancies  merely,  and  hacf  always 
been  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  ac- 
tualities of  life.  Was  I  waking 
from  the  trance  of  sceptical  in- 
difference, to  find  romance  right 
after  all,  and  the  poet  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  ? 

We  lived  it  out,  our  idyL  It 
was  brief,  but  fraught  with  the 
value  of  a  lifetime  in  my  estima- 
tion. And  sympathising  so  won- 
drously  as  he  and  I  were  apt  to 
do  in  other  ways,  could  it  be 
worthless  to  him  1 

I  forgot  that  I  was  a  child  by 
his  side ;  that  the  elixir,  the  mere 
taste  of  which  intoxicated  me, 
was  only  a  drop  in  his  glass  of 
life;  that  it  was  one  thing  for 
him  to  have  brought  a  kind  of 
spring  into  my  limited  and  barren 
field,  but  that  to  surmount,  ab- 
sorb, supplant,  and  usurp  power 
over  all  that  grew  in  his  own  wide 
and  well-filled  sphere,  was  another. 

It  was  pleasant,  I  suppose,  a]l 
this  harmless  intercourse  with  a 
young  girl  who,  he  perhaps  felt, 
appreciated  his  excellence;  plea- 
sant to  idle  away  the  mornings  in  a 
sweet -smelling  green -house,  the 
evenings  under  the  limes  in  Mr. 
Severn's  garden.  Besides,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  our  opera 
libretto,  and  bent  upon  seeing  it 
finished.    It  amused  him  to  make 


me  write  it  all,  he  reserving  to 
himself  the  office  of  critic.  0,  it 
was  pleasant,  of  course  j  no  more 
than  this,  though. 

Cooler  heads  than  mine  were 
no  acuter.  Mr.  Severn's  hints 
and  good-humoured  banter  were 
at  times  rather  hard  to  bear,  and 
as  for  Eva,  her  affection  for  me 
forbade  her  to  see  anything  but 
the  reflection  of  her  own  wishes 
in  what  was  going  on. 

One  afternoon  in  particular  we 
had  stayed  later  than  usual  at  the 
Priory.  Eva  was  at  work  in  the 
Tropics,  but  Jasper,  who  was  busy- 
ing himself  with  Mr.  Severn,  had 
banished  me  to  the  garden,  de- 
claring that  I  did  nothing  but 
talk  while  within  earshot  of  her. 
He  established  me  with  my  task 
under  the  trellis-work,  buried  in 
jasmine,  and  came  from  time  to 
time  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on. 

I  had  the  page's  song  before 
me,  but  could  not  keep  my 
thoughts  fixed  on  that,  or  any- 
thing, and  when  Mr.  Gerard 
joined  me  I  had  only  the  three 
lines  to  show — 

'  I  come  from  where,  in  sorrow  and  un» 

rest, 
A  maiden  waits  and  sings, ''  O  fair  pale 

face, 
Ah !  who  hath  borne  thee  far  from  my 

embrace?"  ' 

'  It  was  better  in  Italian/  said 
I  deprecatingly,  *  but  I  cannot 
get  on  to-day.  You  must  finish  it, 
you  must  indeed.' 

*  To-morrow,'  I  think  he  said ;  I 
know  we  wrote  no  more  that  after- 
noon. 

He  walked  home  with  us  across 
the  fields. 

Mr.  Severn  persuaded  him  to 
stay  and  dine ;  and  we  all  sat  out 
afterwards  under  the  limes  in  the 
cool  starlight.  I  was  *fay'  that 
night,  and  have  ever  since  believed 
in  that  superstition. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
door-bell  rang  loudly,  disagree- 
ably.    Everybody  looked  aghast, 
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and  a  nervous  unaccustomed  diead 
took  kold  of  me  as  I  saw  the 
servant  come  out  to  us  bearing  a 
yellow  envelope. 

A  telegram  sent  over  from  the 
Priory  for  Mr.  Gerard. 

His  brow  contrac ted asho  read  it. 

'  From  my  mother  at  Brighton. 
She  is  not  well/ 

*l\othing  serious,  of  course,' 
said  Mr.  Severn,  in  his  usual 
sanguine  way. 

'  0,  no,  I  hope  not.  But  she 
is  quite  alone.' 

A  damp  chill  had  fallen  over 
the  party.  He  seemed  anxious, 
preoccupied,  and  took  leave  of  us 
almost  directly. 

Towards  midnight  Eva  came 
suddenly  into  my  room.  The  light 
was  out,  but,  as  she  had  divined, 
I  was  not  sleeping. 

'What  is  the  matter,-  child?' 
fori  was  sitting  up  by  the  window, 
staring  out  vacantly. 

'Nothing.'  It  was  only  that 
my  unreasonable  spirits  had  some- 
how as  unreasonably  forsaken  me, 
and  a  nightmare  of  a  passing  mis- 
giving crossed  me  that  my  present 
happiness  was  as  ethereal  as  it  was 
divine,  abreath  would  blow  it  away. 

'  It  will  be  all  right,  Maisie,' 
said  Eva  caressingly ;  '  he  will 
not  go ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will  find 
his  way  back  very  soon.' 

He  did  go,  however,  the  very 
next  day,  intending,  he  told  Mr. 
Severn,  to  return  almost  imme- 
diately. But  a  week  slipped  by, 
then  another ;  my  visit  must  end 
ere  long,  and  still  the  Priory  was 
shut  up.  Mr.  Gerard  was  not 
comiug  back.  His  mother  was 
quite  recovered,  but  they  had  a 
round  of  visits  to  pay,  and  would 
not  now  return  to  the  Priory  till 
October.   The  idyl  was  over. 

He  had  not  foigotten,  though, 
and  wrote  to  me  again  and  again 
about  the  opera.  That  was  a  Hnk. 
It  might  need  but  a  meeting  to 
rivet  it.   And  with  this  thought  in 


my  heart,  and  half  a  dozen  of  Mr. 
Grerard's  letters — ^business  letters 
of  course — ^in  my  pocket,  and  with 
a  child's  sure  and  joyful  hope  of  a 
beautiful  end  to  crown  a  beauti- 
ful tale,  I  left  Westbum  to  join  my 
family  at  Boregate. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

AN  ADDEIESS  REJECTED. 

Who  does  not  love  the  sea  ? 

MyseK  for  one.  It  is  grand,  it 
is  infinitely  expressive,  but  how 
cold  and  inflexible !  I  feel  its 
fascination,  but  hate  it ;  a  fasci- 
nation like  that  of  the  huge  frozen 
Alps,  and  rousing  in  us  pigmies  a 
similar  restless,  helpless,  uneasy 
sensation,  an  intellectual  malaise 
1  can  never  shake  off  whilst  in 
the  presence  of  the  sea. 

Calm,  it  is  crushing.  See  it  at 
low  tide,  a  dead  flat  of  waters  and 
stagnant  sands  and  slime,  broken 
by  shapeless  masses  of  honey- 
combed rock  and  shrivelling  sea- 
weed. Eough,  it  is  madding  in 
its  loud,  ceaseless,  fruitless  contest 
and  plaint ;  only  too  speaking  an 
image  of  life,  afid  the  everlasting 
vain  struggle  and  protest  of  the 
creature  against  the  Creator. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  under  a 
different  sky,  where  another  sea 
with  another  face  washes  the 
shores  of  blue  Capri  or  the 
promontories  of  Greece,  I  might 
learn  to  love  it;  but  along  the 
bleak,  white,  inhospitable-looking 
cliffs  of  p&i'fide  Albion  never,  not 
for  all  the  pure  ozone  of  the 
German  Ocean. 

For  years  past  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  migrate  every  autumn 
to  Boregate,  often  remaining  there 
for  the  best  part  of  the  winter. 
My  mother  liked,  or  believed  she 
liked,  the  place,  partly,  I  think, 
because  it  suited  the  twins,  and 
partly  because  the  Jarvises  had  a 
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family  estate  not  far  from  the  little 
town.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
£riends  at  court,  and  they  were 
lords  paramount,  in  a  small  and 
social  way,  of  Boregate,  from  Bel- 
lairs,  their  large  and  handsome 
residence,  so  well  placed  and  con- 
spicuous, and  looking  down  so 
contemptuously  on  the  desolate 
dwarfish  country  round. 

Boregate  itself  had  not  the 
slightest  charm  for  me.  Other 
visitors  were  happy  there; 
sketched,  lounged,  hathed,  walked, 
rode,  yachted,  inhaled  the  sea 
breezes,  nor  asked  for  more.  I 
moped.  To  me  it  had  all  the 
dreariness  of  a .  desert,  without 
even  the  desert's  charm,  such  as 
it  is,  of  solitude. 

But  this  year  it  seemed  to  have 
grown  more  tolerable  than  usual. 
As  the  familiar  rows  of  little 
stuccoed  houses,  the  single  hotel, 
the  lighthouse,  crude  chalk  cliif, 
turnip-fields,  small  black  pier,  six 
bathuDg  -  machines,  and  muddy 
sands  met  my  eyes  once  more,  I 
began  to  understand  how  people 
could  look  at  those  objects  with- 
out losing  their  spirits,  and  how 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious 
artist  they  might  be  cooked  up  into 
little  pictures. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival, 
surprising  to  say,  I  actually  volun- 
teered to  go  for  a  long  walk  on 
the  sands  with  Ethel  and  Claude, 
and,  more  surprising  still,  found 
myself  enjoying  it  too.  We 
wandered  on,  a  mile  or  so,  and 
then  I  sat  down  under  the  cliffs, 
reading  over  and  revising  the 
Portent  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  sea  music,  whilst  the  twins 
rummaged  the  pools  and  rocks. 
I  had  to  keep  one  eye  upon  my 
young  brother  and  sister.  During 
the  season  they  had  attended  a 
course  of  scientific  lectures  in 
London,  and  their  newly  awakened 
taste  for  experimental  research 
was  too  apt,  to  my  mind,  to  mani- 


fest itself  in  barbarous  vivisection. 
So  I  did  not  scruple  to  check  their 
zeal  when  it  led  them  to  over- 
close  investigation  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  of  crabs,  and  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  smaller  sea-fry  in 
general,  by  threatening  to  summon 
them  before  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Suddenly  leaving  their  spades 
and  baskets,  the  infant  naturalists 
rushed  violently  up  to  me  with 
the  news  that  Hilda  Jarvis  and 
party  were  coming  along  the 
sands. 

This  was  a  spectacle  offered  to 
all  visitors  and  residents  at  Bore- 
gate about  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Dearly  the  tourists  loved  to  come 
out  and  stare  at  the  Bollairs 
people  as  they  passed.  Honestly 
speaking,  it  was  far  better  worth 
seeing  than  most  of  the  local  sights. 
To  female  eyes,  at  least,  such  a 
display  of  the  choicest  beach 
costumes,  the  latest  fashions  £rom 
Trouville  and  Baden,  was  a  treat 
indeed.  Hilda's  toilette  was  as 
usual  conspicuous  among  the  rest 
that  day,  a  model  of  taste  and 
elegance,  of  appropriate  artful 
simplicity. 

Yes,  I  admired  her.  It  was  not 
possible  to  look  at  her  without 
paying  a  silent  tribute  to  that 
peculiar  air,  so  perfectly  inde- 
scribable, so  perfectly  inimitable, 
that  characterises  girls  of  the 
higher  classes  in  England,  that 
fascinates  foreigners  and  puzzles 
them  sometimes ;  for  they  find  it 
not  seldom  associated  with  ignor- 
ancOy  brusquerie,  insolence,  man- 
ners that  elsewhere  would  be 
called  boisterous,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  anything  that  co\ild 
call  itself  spirituel. 

Whether  it  be  an  effect  of  nur- 
ture and  training,  or  an  inbred 
quality,  the  result  of  descentfrom 
a  long  line  of  patrician  ancestors, 
or  of  the  judicious  admixture  of 
plebeian    blood    to    which    oar 
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arifltocracy  owe  so  much,  that 
question  we  may  leave  to  Darwin 
and  his  successors.  The  fact  is 
striking,  the  quality  nationaL 

Put  Hilda  in  beggar  clothes,  or 
in  any  imaginable  situation,  she 
would  always  be  marked  out,  and 
always  command  a  kind  of  respect 
by  her  unaffected  hauteur^  easy 
half-insolent  grace,  as  different 
from  the  laboured  superciliousness 
and  fashionable  mannerisms  of  the 
middle  class  as  from  the  rowdyism 
of  the  great  unwashed. 

The  party  to-day  numbered 
about  ten  or  twelve,  mostly  young 
people,  but  with  a  goodly  chaperon 
or  two,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up 
appearances.  On  they  filed,  idling 
slowly  up  the  beach.  Prodigality 
of  money  has  long  ceased  to  be  an 
aristocratic  virtue,  it  is  even  vulgar; 
but  time  is  a  commodity  the  osten- 
tatious waste  of  which  still  lends 
a  certain  prestige. 

Hilda  was  in  front,  having  shot 
a  good  distance  ahead  of  the  rest 
with  her  cavalier.  This  gentle- 
man must  have  been  well  known 
by  sight  at  Boregate,  for  the  twins 
immediately  pointed  him  out  to 
me  as  *  commonly  called  the  Bel- 
lairs  attacks.*  It  was  said  of  a 
certain  great  man  in  the  last 
century,  that  he  abused  the  privi- 
lege his  sex  have  of  being  ugly. 
The  BeUairs  attachS  might  be  said 
to  abuse  the  masculine  privilege 
of  being  handsome.  He  had  a 
startling,  staring,  extensive,  manly 
beauty,  the  effect  of  which  not 
even  the  canker  of  an  expression 
that  was  vapid  wherever  it  was 
not  bad  could  exactly  destroy. 

I  watched  the  pair  coolly  as 
they  approached — the  tall,  fair, 
Anglo-Saxon  Hercules,  very  nearly 
realising  the  foreign  ideal  of  an 
English  milordy  and  Hilda,  the 
feminine  to  it.  Was  not  the 
varnish  of  culture  and  refinement 
but  skin  deep  in  both  I 

My  critical  reflections,  before 


they  became  too  uncivil,  were 
cut  short  by  a  suddenly  excited 
curiosity. 

What  was  taking  place  ?  Had 
I  stumbled  upon  a  romance  in 
high  life?  Hilda  was  talking 
hc^  and  fast.  Never  had  I  seen 
her  so  agitated.  .  Her  companion 
only  spoke  occasionally,  but  his 
words  seemed  to  affect  her  very 
strangely,  to  judge  from  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  her  lips,  violent 
changes  of  colour,  and  the  nervous 
play  of  her  fingers  on  her  psLra- 
soL 

Presently  she  caught  sight  of 
me  under  the  cliff.  Bather  to 
my  surprise  she  nodded  and 
smiled  idmost  eagerly.  Turning 
to  her  companion  she  sent  him 
back  to  the  others  on  an  errand, 
to  find  something  she  said  she 
had  dropped,  and  then  hurried  up 
to  me.  Her 'manner  was  most 
unusual,  fluttered,  and  scared ;  was 
it  fright  or  excitement,  or  both  ? 
My  fine  bird  had  flown  hither 
from  the  claws  of  a  hawk. 

She  asked  question  after  ques- 
tion, vaguely,  wildly,  scarcely 
waiting  for  an  answer.  I  inquired 
what  she  had  dropped. 

*  A  bracelet,'  she  replied  ;  and 
I  sent  off  the  twins  to  look  for  it. 

Then  Hilda,  who  was  recover- 
ing herself  by  degrees,  began  to 
laugh  with  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  reviving  coquetry. 

'  I've  lost  nothing  at  all,  Maisie, 
you  know — slipped  it  into  my 
psirasol  on  purpose.  I  wanted  to 
break  up  our  tSte-driete,  don't  you 
seel  He  understood  as  well  as 
myself  that  it  was  all  a  feint.' 

*  Tell  me  who  he  is.' 
'Leopold Meredith.  Why, don't 

you  know  Leo,  Lord  Meredith's 
brother  V 

'  Not  in  the  least.  I  think  I 
shall  know  him  again,  though.' 

'Ah,  he's  good-looking,  is  he 
notr 

*Well,'  said    I  spitefully,  'I 
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think  aU  the  red  has  gone  out  of 
his  cheeks  into  his  hair.' 

*  Maisie  T 

*  Seriously,  Hilda,  if  he  were  a 
king  he  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  "le  Bel,"  for  his  good 
looks  would  be  sure  to  outshine  all 
his  other  qualities,  bad  or  good.' 

'  But  all  his  goodness  lies  there, 
Fm  afraid.  I  must  warn  you, 
Maisie,  on  no  account  to  fsdl  in 
love  with  him.  He's  a  shocking 
character,  my  dear.  There  is  no- 
thing he  hasn't  done.' 

*  Tell  me  something  he  has.' 
*Well,  his  last  and   least  in- 
iquitous  proceeding  was    to    go 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,' 
said  Hilda,  with  a  little  shrug. 

*  He  is   a  man — O,   you  would 
never  understand.' 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  misun- 
derstood him  V  I  retorted. 

'WeUr 

'He  is  an  officer;  is,  or  has 
been,  grand  at  cricket,  a  dead 
shot,  dances  to  distraction,  drinks 
to  intoxication,  swears  to  admira- 
tion; cannot  read  or  write  with 
ease,  but  has  a  vast  experience  of 
the  wicked  world,  and  knows 
how  to  apply  it.  Of  his  love 
afijBiirs,  till  now,  perhaps  the  less 
said  the  better '  • 

Hilda      laughed     awkwardly. 

*  You  know  Leopold  Meredith  by 
reputation,  Maisie,  that  is  clear/ 

*  On  my  word,  no.  Have  I 
guessed  right?' 

*  Perhaps.  I  told  you  he  had 
an  awful  character.  Some  people 
think  him  too  fast  for  respectable 
society;  but  mamma  ioould  ask 
him  here.  She  thinks  his  brother 
will  die  soon,  and  he  will  be  Lord 
Meredith.  As  for  me — '  and  she 
hesitated. 

• '  Are  you  trying  to  reform  him, 
bring  him  back  to  the  fold  of  re- 
spectable society  V  I  asked^  rally- 
ing. *  A  dangerous  game,  Hilda.' 
'  But,  Maisie,  remember  he 
hasn't  a  shilling.     So  one  can  flirt 


with  him  quite  safely.  At  least, 
so  I  thought,'  she  added,  forcing 
a  laugh. 

Only  one  who  knew  Hilda  well, 
like  myself,  could  have  perceived 
how  agitated  she  still  was.  Her 
manner  startled  and  perplexed  me 
afresh. 

'  Hilda,  what  has  he  been  say- 
ing to  you  V 

*  He— who  V 

'  Mr.  Meredith.' 

*  0,  well,  Maisie,  he  has  been 
making  a  scene,  that*s  all.  But  it 
ruffled  me  somehow.  I  could  not 
have  faced  the  others  with  him 
after  that.  How  foolish  we  should 
both  have  looked  1' 

As  I  thought,  she  had  come  to 
me  for  a  breathing  space. 

*What  a  fund  of  insolence 
there  is  in  every  man!'  she  re- 
sumed impatiently,  after  a  pause. 
*  Still,  I  scarcely  thought  even  he 
would  have  dared  to  speak  as  he 
has  done.' 

*  Did  he  ask  you  to  marry  him, 
Hilda  r 

*  Yes — no — I  don't  know  now 
what  he  said,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
anything,  Maisie,  except  that  I 
hate  him.  He  is  going  away, 
going  to-morrow,  and  his  regiment 
is  ordered  to  India  next  winter. 
I  never  wish  to  see  him  again.' 

*  Did  you  tell  him  so  Y 

'  Yes.  He  offered  to  sell  out 
and  stay.' 

'  And  that  you  declined  V 

'Flatly.' 

'Insufficiency  of  income,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

*Why,  yes.  Even  you  must 
see,  Maisie,  that  he  is  not  a  man 
to  marry.  He  never  will  be  Lord 
Meredith.  His  father  lingered 
on,  an  incurable  invalid,  till 
seventy-six;  and  the  eldest  son 
means  to  do  the  same  and  out- 
live Leopold.  The  doctors  say 
he's  an  iron  constitution;  Lady 
Meredith  told  me  so  herseK,  poor 
thing.   And  a  ruined  army  spend- 
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thrift  is  not  exactly  the  parti  for 
me.  Papa  would  never  allow  it. 
I  know  Leo  will  be  grateful  some 
day  that  I  didn't  take  him  at  his 
word.' 

'Hilda,  does  every  man  you 
meet  .wish  to  marry  youf  I  ex- 
claimed vehemently. 

*They  give  me  to  think  so 
mostly/  she  said,  laughing ;  '  but 
don't  be  jealous  ;  for  recollect  I 
can  only  marry  one.  There,  my 
party  are  waiting  for  me,  and 
I  must  join  them.  Good-bye, 
Maisie  dear;  and  be  sure  you 
come  to  see  me  soon.' 

And  she  went  to  meet  the 
others  with  a  smooth  brow,  bright 
eyes,  and  voluble  lips.  But  I 
noticed  that  the  Bellairs  aftacM 
kept  aloof,  silent  and  morose. 
The  half-suUen,  half-savage  look 
on  his  face  was  neither  becoming 
nor  mannerly.  But  Hilda's  self- 
command  must  have  been  in- 
tensely provoking. 

'Mr.  Meredith  has  proposed,* 
thought  I,  as  I  watched  them 
both.  *  She  has  refused  him  point 
blank.  He  is  incensed,  for  he  is 
in  love  with  her,  as  he  under- 
stands it,  and  not  accustomed  to 
be  crossed  in  his  attachments.  I 
say  she  is  in  love  also,  after  her 
manner.  How  will  it  end?  It 
has  ended,  she  declares ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that.  See,  their  eyes 
meet  by  accident.  The  last  word 
of  that  little  comedy  has  not  been 
spoken  yet.* 

As  the  procession  wound  past 
me  once  more,  I  reviewed  them  all 
in  general,  and  Leopold  Meredith 
in  particular.  Vainly  I  sought 
in  the  tawny  athlete,  his  markedly 
animal  physiognomy,  expression- 
less eye,  and  unpleasantly  expres- 
sive mouth  some  charm,  some- 
bodjr's  ideal  *  Good  for  a  gladia- 
tor !*  thought  I,  in  superb  disdain. 
And  then,  beside  Hilda*8  wooer, 
rose  up  in  my  mind's  eye  another 
figure.   What  a  contrast  to  yonder 


slightly-polished   savage  I — ^man- 
hood,   with    the    full    charm  of  ' 
strength,  intensified  by  the  charm 
of  refinement 

The  Bellairs  atiachS,  I  gathered, 
took  hiB  dismissal  as  final,  as  it 
was  meant.  He  was  missed  from 
the  Jarvis  party  next  time  they 
were  seen  on  the  sands.  His  dis- 
appearance became  the  theme  of 
much  gossip  among  the  tatlers  of 
the  town.  Considering  that  Bel- 
lairs did  not  profess  to  know 
Boregate,  even  to  bow  to,  and  that 
the  Jarvises  took  scrupulous  good 
care  to  have,  with  the  exception 
of  our  envied  selves,  no  acquaint- 
ance in  the  town,  it  was  charitable 
of  the  town  to  feel  such  an  intense 
interest  as  it  did  in  that  family. 
The  inhabitants  took  it  quite  to 
heart  that  Hilda  had  not  yet  mar- 
ried. She  was  twenty-three,  with 
several  sisters  ^coming  on,'  and 
for  beauty  had  few  rivals  in  the 
county.  The  young  lady  must  be 
hard  to  please.  But  things  had 
so  chanced  that,  though  Hilda's 
admirers  were  legion,  no  really 
eligible  parti  had  yet,  in  fact, 
come  forward,  and  that  Sir  John 
Jarvis's  daughter  should  be  proof 
against  the  obsolete  attractions  of 
'  love  in- a  cottage'  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Even  the  Honour- 
able Leopold  must  admit  this, 
and  abide  by  the  melancholy  out- 
come, not  having  a  very  brilliant 
establishment  to  offer  her  at  that 
moment. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  there  came  frequent  invita- 
tions to  Bellairs.  I  was  often  in 
request  there,  especially  when 
music  was  wanted,  and  these  visits 
had  ever  been  the  single  dissipa- 
tion Boregate  afforded.  This  au- 
tumn, however,  I  drew  back  when 
I  could,  to  my  mother^s  surprise 
and  despair.  I  had  never  object- 
ed before,  she  urged,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  sing,  and  so  forth. 
Alas,  the  avowed  use  of  music  at 
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Bellaiis,  and  I  knew  it  of  old, 
was  to  promote  conversation.  Let 
no  amateur  at  Lady  Jarvis*s  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul 
that  his  tweedledum  would  be 
distinguished  from  his  neighbour's 
tweedledee.  That  was  a  drawing- 
room  where  the  most  brazen  be- 
ginner and  the  most  accomplished 
artist  would  be  not  listened  to 
with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
and  praised  and  thanked  after- 
wards in  exactly  the  same  extra- 
vagant terms.  It  was  amusing 
at  first ;  indeed  a  great  deal  that 
was  amusing,  if  not  strictly  edify- 
ing, often  went  on  under  that 
roof.  Only  I  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  sickened  of  it.  Bellairs  and 
I  were  fated  to  become  estranged 
from  each  other.  The  dowagers 
looked  askance  at  mo.  I  could 
not  soronse  with  their  daughters, 
or  even  lay  traps  for  their  sons. 
So  I  saw  Hilda  seldom,  and  never 
alone.  Not  many  weeks  later 
the  party  broke  up  for  a  time. 
She  and  her  parents  went  away 
visiting,  and  for  a  month  Bellairs 
afforded  no  fresh  theme  for  con- 
versation to  the  admiring  seaside 
population  around. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TES  OB  NO. 

The  last  word  of  the  Portent 
was  written,  and  I  had  forwarded 
it,  through  Eva,  to  the  Priory. 
Mr.  Gerard  and  his  mother,  she 
wrote  back,  were  still  away,  visit- 
ing, she  believed,  in  the  country. 
Soon  after  she  came  down  to 
stay  with  us  at  Boregate.  And 
she  had  planned  for  me  to  ac- 
company her  back  to  Westbum, 
a  prospect  which  absorbed  my 
thoughts  and  intents  thenceforth. 
Meanwhile  I  continued  to  see  all 
the  world,  Boregate  included,  in 
i08e>colour  ;  made  £dends  with 


the  sea,  learnt  almost  to  love  the 
lighthouse  and  the  shingle.  Eva 
and  I  took  long  coast  rambles 
together,  bent  on  making  studies 
of  the  sea-birds,  that  i£e  might 
paint  the  gulls,  cormorants,  pe- 
trels, and  gannets  in  their  native 
haunts  and  rocky  fastnesses. 

She  had  completely  won  the 
hearts  of  the  twins.  Over  all 
children  she  seemed  to  exercise  a 
singular  influence,  akin  to  the 
half-mesmeric  power  which  en- 
abled her  so  easily  to  tame  her 
canaries.  My  mother  was  charm- 
ed with  her,  in  a  weak  way, 
though  she  mourned  at  times  to 
see  her,  and  not  Hilda,  my  alter 
ego. 

The  Jarvises  were  now  back 
again  at  Bellairs,  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  growing  gayer  and 
gayer  every  day;  with  garden, 
shooting,  and  dancing  parties, 
not  to  mention  the  favourite 
match-making  distractions  seldom 
absent  from  an  English  country 
house. 

Yielding  to  my  mother^s  pa- 
thetic entreaties,  I  started  one 
afternoon,  taking  Eva  with  me, 
to  walk  over  to  Bellairs,  to  pay 
our  long-deferred  respects. 

It  was  one  of  those  nice  bracing 
seaside  days,  bright,  as  if  the  east 
wind  had  swept  off  the  atmo- 
sphere, chilling  and  autumnal 
with  the  shadow  of  winter  some- 
where. We  toiled  perseveringly 
along  the  high-road,  hair  blown 
over  our  faces,  boots  and  skirts 
overclouded  with  dust.  We  look- 
ed at  each  other,  and  our  coun- 
tenances fell  as  we  thought  dis- 
consolately of  Bellairs  and  the 
daintily  decked-out  damsels  of 
lawn  or  library. 

'How  mean,  to  stand  in  such 
awe  of  one's  fellow-creatures  V  I 
exclaimed,  laughing. 

'  And  of  your  own  friends,  too.' 

*  Save  me  from  them,'  I  mur- 
mured devoutly.    '  Prepare,  Eva, 
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to  face  a  brigade  of  female  fa- 
shionables in  fall  armour — ^with 
the  shield  of  fine  clothes,  the 
buckler  of  rank,  the  sword  of 
superciliousness,  the  helmet  of 
chic.  Prospectively  I  feel  like 
David  before  Goliath,  and  with- 
out his  sling.' 

*  I  do  pity  you.  These  people 
are  nothing  to  me,  nor  I  to  them, 
so  I  cannot  care  what  they  say  or 
think  of  me.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  care  f  said 
I  indignantly. 

'  It  looks  like  it.' 

I  felt  that  it  did,  and  replied 
lamely, 

*0,  you  don't  understand.  I 
only  dread,  nervously  speaking, 
their  critical  glances,  patronising 
speeches,  the  false  position — 
HuUo,  what's  that  f  I  conclud- 
ed, suddenly  startled,  and  cut 
short  in  my  tirade,  by  the  sound 
of  galloping  horses  in  the  rear. 
*  Who  comes  so  fast  ?  It  must  be 
a  doctor,  or  a  fire-engine, '  or  a 
butcher,  or  a  mail-cart' 

It  was  neither,  but  Miss  Hilda 
Jarvis  herself,  driving  home  her 
celebrated  cream-coloured  ponies. 

Kot  driving.  They  appeared 
to  have  taken  fright,  and  were 
tearing  headlong  madly  down  the 
road.  Hilda  still  held  the  reins, 
attempting  to  guide,  though 
powerless  to  check,  the  spirited 
animals.  About  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  us  was  a  railway  crossing.  To 
our  horror,  we  saw  that  the  gates 
were  closed.  The  keeper  stood 
smoking  a  pipe  complacently  in 
the  field,  with  his  back  turned. 
By  the  time  that  the  ponies  have 
well  smashed  the  carriage  and 
themselves  to  pieces  against  the 
bars  he  will,  perhaps,  be  on  the 
spot,  and  begin  to  think  of  pick- 
ing them  up.  The  catastrophe 
seemed  imminent.  Instinctively 
I  dashed  at  the  gate,  reached  it 
in  time,  flung  and  held  it  open, 
whilst  Eva  hurried  into  the  field 


and  shrieked  at  the  official  to 
rouse  him  to  action.  The  road, 
beyond  the  crossing,  wound  round 
a  comer,  up  hill :  she  signed  to 
the  man  to  cut  across  and  inter- 
cept the  ponies. 

They  flew  through  the  gate, 
jerked  the  carriage  safely  over  the 
rails,  turned  the  comer,  and  bolted 
up  the  lane,  having  fortunately 
slightly  slackened  their  pace,  thus 
enabling  Eva  and  the  gatekeeper 
she  had  brought  to  the  rescue  to 
seize  their  heads  without  much 
risk,  and  stop  them. 

It  seemed  all  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  next,  Hilda  was 
down,  inspecting  their  knees. 

She  looked  a  little  pale,  but 
was  not  in  the  least  upset  by  her 
danger  and  narrow  escape.  Hav- 
ing first  made  certain  that  her 
ponies  were  uninjured,  she  turned 
to  us  with  a  profusion  of  praise 
for  our  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  which,  however,  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  what  she 
herself  had  shown. 

Of  course  she  must  drive  the 
ponies  round  to  the  stables  herself. 
She  bade  us  go  on,  saying  we 
should  find  each  other  again  pre- 
sently at  Bellairs. 

'  By  the  way,  Maisie,'  she  ob- 
served carelessly,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  carriage,  Hhere  is  a 
friend  of  yours  staying  with  us, 
yon  must  hear.'- 

*  A  friend  of  mine  V  said  I  in- 
credulously. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Gerard,'  taking  the 
reins. 

*  Indeed  !  When  did  he  arrive  V 
*Last   night.     We  made  his 

acquaintance  some  weeks  ago, 
when  we  were  staying  at  Lord 
Meredith's,  and  mamma  asked  him 
down.  He  says  he  knows  you 
very  well.  Au  revoir  /'  and  she 
drove  on,  laughing. 

*  It  was  very  inconsiderate  of 
Mr.  Gerard  not  to  have  been  in  the 
pony-carriage  too,'  observed  Eva 
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archly.  'And  then  we  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  saying  his  life 
as  welL' 

The  same  idea  had  occiured  to 
me  directly ;  and  it  would  have 
heen  gratifying,  I  own.  But 
this  unexpected  news  of  his  pre- 
sence so  near,  at  Bellairs,  con- 
founded me,  delighted  me  too, 
of  course — but  the  feeling  was 
mixed. 

Silently  we  walked  through  the 
fine  but  monotonous  park  Before 
us  lay  the  unparalleled  archery- 
walk  and  croquet-ground,  and  a 
garden  that  had  been  brilliant 
not  long  ago.  But  an  early  frost 
had  come  and  blackened  the  ge- 
raniums and  lobelias. 

*  Heayily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily.* 

The  facade  of  Bellairs  was  hand- 
some, extensive,  white,  Corinthian, 
with  large  plate-glass  windows, 
and  speckless  flight  of  steps  lead* 
ing  to  the  door. 

*  Maisie,'  said  Eva  timidly,  *  I 
see  Sir  John  Jarvis  himself  stand- 
ing in  the  portico.' 

'No,  you  don't,'  said  I  hurried- 
ly, stifling  a  laugh;  'ifs  the  but- 
ler. They're  exactly  alike.  They 
always  are.  Will  nobody  ever 
account  for  that  mysterious  fact 
in  natural  history  V 

The  solemn  personage  in  ques- 
tion gave  orders  for  us  to  be 
shown  into  the  library,  where  we 
found  a  number  of  ladies  begin- 
ning to  get  a  little  tired  of  their 
lace-work,  and  in  impatient  anti- 
cipation of  tea  and  gentlemen. 

It  was  a  remakable  feature  of 
life  at  Bellairs,  that  it  seemed  to 
alternate  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  gaiety  and  boredom. 
The  Jarvises  and  their  set  had  no 
prejudices,  and  the  soberer  country 
gentry  shook  their  heads  over  the 
amount  and  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
sipation carried  on  there  in  the 
evenings.  As  if  to  make  up  for 
this,  dull  beyond  all  conception 


was  the  picture  it  presented  in 
the  afternoon.  Our  call  was  wel- 
comed as  a  ripple  on  this  stagna- 
tion. Hilda  entered  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  and  entertained 
everybody  with  a  florid  account 
of  our  late  adventure.  So  florid, 
indeed,  that  it  sounded  new,  and 
I  listened  half  expecting  the  ad- 
dition of  a  train  coming  along,  to 
heighten  the  general  sensation. 
Eva  and  I  were  handed  round, 
like  a  curiosity,  for  inspection  and 
admiration.  An  irresistible  in- 
clination to  laugh  came  over  me, 
as  I  modestly  reflected  that  we 
had  done  nothing  more  than  open 
a  gate  and  awaken  a  lethargic 
official — what  any  little  boy  will 
do  any  day  for  a  penny. 

But  the  story  kept  conversation 
alive  till  the  tea  and  claret-cup, 
and  at  last  the  shooting-party, 
came  in.  The  latter  for  the  most 
part  looked  sleepy,  able-bodied, 
but  beef-witted  and  vacant :  all  but 
one.  Jasper  Gerard  stood  out 
among  the  rest,  as  signally  apart 
as  a  Caucasian  among  Ca&es. 
What  fellowship,  what  commu- 
nion could  he  have  with  these  rudi- 
mentary heroes,  except  in  caste  1 
Kone,  perhaps.  But  I  under-reck- 
oned the  force  of  the  exception. 

Presently  he  came  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  near  me.  Was 
he  tired,  or  ill,  or  bored,  or  vexed  1 
He  seemed  absent,  and  talked  with 
an  eflbrt.  We  were  perfectly  po- 
lite, perfectly  friendly,  perfectly 
formaL  It  was  not  only  the  holly- 
hock and  the  tiger-lily  that  hung 
heavily  to-day. 

Something,  I  suppose  the  per- 
ception of  the  change  in  him,  had 
suddenly  knocked  all  the  brains 
out  of  my  head,  and  I  felt  as  im- 
becile as  a  little  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  who  sat  opposite  me — a 
Dundreary  in  the  bud,  a  young 
man  who  had  always  forgotten 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  but  who, 
with  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
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better  cause,  was  spending  his  best 
energies  in  trying  to  make  a  lady- 
bird tipsy  off  a  drop  of  claret-cap. 

Presently  Hilda  came  up  and 
carried  me  away,  to  take  a  turn  with 
some  of  the  party  on  the  lawn, 
and  I  resigned  myself  unresist- 
ingly; anything  to  awake  £rom 
the  nightmare  of  that  tSte-d'tete. 

Hilda  and  I  soon  separated  our- 
selves from  the  rest  She  drew 
me  down  with  her  into  a  lower 
part  of  the  garden,  a  wilderness  of 
mouldering  dahlias  and  straggling 
larkspurs.  Hilda  began  to  snip 
off  with  her  scissors  a  few  feeble 
summer  flowers  that  had  still  a 
semblance  of  life  and  bloom  to 
show. 

*  I  so  wanted  to  see  you,  Maisie. 
It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you 
alone.' 

*  Not  since  that  day — "  we  met, 
'twas  on  the  sands" — ^about  six 
weeks  ago,'  said  I  carelessly. 

'  Ah,  you  recollect  thatf' 

'  Pretty  well' 

'  Did  I  seem  to  you  a  little  con- 
fused or  excited  that  morning)* 
she  asked  curiously. 

*  For  you — yes.' 

'And  by  what  Mr.  Meredith 
had  been  saying  to  me  V 
'  So  I  imagined.' 

*  I  toas  provoked,'  she  returned 
hastily — *  offended  even ;  and  no 
wonder.  You  must  see  why, 
Maisie.  That  a  man  like  him — ^a 
man  who  ia  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  who  is  not  on  terms  with 
his  nearest  relations,  whose  name 
hai^  appeared  in  more  than  one 
scandalous  affair — should  have  the 
audacity  to  suppose — '  She  seem- 
ed to  blush  at  the  very  recollec- 
tion. '  He  is  no  husband  for  me, 
no  gendre  for  my  parents.' 

*Yet  you  were  not  absolutely 
indifferent  to  him,  Hilda.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  V 
she  said  hurriedly.  'His  father 
disinherited  him ;  his  own  bro- 


ther will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  The  whole  family  have  bro- 
ken with  Leo,  because  o£tus  fiast 
habits.  Not  that  he's  a  mt  worse 
than  many  others.  It  is  only  that 
he  makes  no  pretence,  where  they 
do.' 

' Is  he  fond  of  youf  I  asked. 

*  Immensely,'  she  said,  with  an 
odd,  half'Wistful  smile ;  '  mad  at 
being  sent  away.  He  proposed 
to  leave  the  army,  and  that  we 
should  live  in  a  small  house  at 
Bayswater.  Fancy  me  living  in 
a  small  house  at  Bayswater  !'  and 
she  laughed  rather  affectedly. 
*  Ah,  Maisie,  love  and  matrimony 
have  nothing  to  do  together,  and 
it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  try  and 
introduce  them.  Perhaps  I  may 
never  see  Leo  again.  And  what 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  forget  that 
little  scene.' 

'If  you  mean  to  ignore  it,  I 
promise.' 

'  That  will  do.  But  stay,  dear; 
there's  something  else  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about.' 

We  had  anchored  on  a  rustic 
bench.  Trees  and  bushes  screened 
us ;  we  were  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  every  one.  There  was  a 
pause.    But  I  felt  a  duel  in  the  air. 

Then  she  fired  her  first  shot, 
saying  frankly, 

'  It  is  about  Mr.  Gerard.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  him  V 

'  Mine  V  in  tone  of  surprise. 

'  O,  I  value  your  judgment  of 
people  immensely.' 

'But  why  do  you  want  it  on 
Mr.  Qerard  in  particular  V  said  I 
coldly ; '  and  what  has  he  done  to 
require  a  character  from  me,  or 
any  one,  and  to  you  f 

'To  make  a  long  story  short, 
Maisie,  he  is  my  last  conquest.' 

'  Indeed  ?  0,  pray  let  me  hear 
the  particulars  of  the  campaign,' 
said  I,  in  the  same  tone.  '  Where 
did  it  come  off  9  and  how  was  the 
prize  won  V 

'  O,  in  fair  fight,  Maisie.   It  all 
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happened  at  Lord  Meredith's.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Gerard  came,  the  girls 
there  were  talking  him  over,  abus- 
ing him  for  heing  rude  and  fasti- 
dious, and  80  on.  Kone  of  them 
believed  that  he  would  come, 
though  ho  had  been  pressed. 
They  all  agreed  he  was  a  horrid 
superior  sort  of  creature,  who  de- 
spised society,  but  very  good- 
looking,  and  the  most  agreeable  of 
men  when  he  chose.  He  can 
snub  people  he  doesn't  like,  very 
true ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  he 
shouldn't  snub  me.* 

And  she  raised  her  handsome 
head  with  a  smile.  Of  all  the 
daughters  of  men  there  were  few 
fairer  than  she. 

*Well,  he  came.  Perhaps  his 
mother  over-persuaded  him.  And 
Lord  Meredith  had  just  received  a 
large  collection  of  statues  and  odds 
and  ends  he  had  bought  from  some 
one  in  Italy.  Nobody  in  the  house 
knew  anything  about  them  ;  but 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  knows  everything, 
was  tempted  to  come  down  to  see 
them.  Some  people  care  for  such 
things — Vcnuses  with  their  noses 
off,  dingy-coloured  lamps  and  fi- 
gures; it  appears  he  does.  I  never 
could ;  and  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  pretend  to  admire  the  collec- 
tion.    However,  it  brought  him. 

'  I  never  took  so  much  trouble 
to  turn  any  man's  head  in  my 
life,'  she  continued  fiunkly,  '  and 
was  more  and  more  impelled  to 
go  on  trying,  because  he  seemed 
so  provokingly  indifferent  that  I 
fancied  I  had  failed ;  andlcouldn't 
bear  to  think  that.' 

'  Seemed  f  I  repeated  inquir- 
ingly. 

'  Till,  by  an  accident,  I  disco- 
vered that  I  had  succeeded  better, 
far  better,  than  I  intended.  Mrs. 
Gerard—* 

'WeUI'saidL 

*  Let  out  the  secret  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  who  of  course 
came  directly  and  told  me  what 
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sha  had  said — ^that  Jasper  was 
more  seriously  in  love  than  she 
had  ever  seen  him  in  his  life;  that 
she  was  delighted,  as  her  one  wish 
now  is  to  see  him  settled,  and — ' 

•  And  ?  *  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  met  in  hers  an  expression  of 
settled  triumph. 

'  She  has  asked  me  to  go  and 
stay  at  their  place,  the  Priory, 
Maisie,  somewhere  near  London. 
Shall  I  go? 

I  said  nothing. 

'  Because,  you  know,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  after  what  I  have  heard, 
and  his  manner  to  me  since  then, 
I  can*t  blind  myself  to  what  will 
probably  be  the  consequence  of 
my  visit' 

*  You  will  see  the  Priory,*  said 
I  sarcastically,  *  and  find  out  how 
you  like  it.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Hilda,  un- 
abashed. '  I  should  like  to  see  the 
place  before  I  accept  the  man.' 

'And  shall  you  do  so  after,  if 
the  property  is  satisfactory  ? 

'  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.' 

'  Is  it  Mr.  Meredith  Y 

Hilda  denied  it. 

'  I  never  think  of  Leo  when  he 
isn't  there.  True,  when  he  is  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else.  It's 
different  with  Mr.  Gerard.  I 
don't  pretend  to  care  exactly  for 
the  man  himself;  but  I  can  do 
pretty  well  what  I  please  with 
hiuL  He's  thoroughly  well  off. 
Que  vcuhzrvous  V 

Every  word  she  spoke  went 
like  iron  into  my  soxd.  Hilda's 
creed  was  not  holy,  I  knew ;  but 
it  was  flat  blasphemy  to  hear  it 
thus  applied  to  my  idoL 

Lady  Jarvis's  voice  was  heard 
calling  for  her  daughter,  and  Hilda 
rose  with  a  start.  We  returned 
to  join  the  others. 

Eva  and  I  were  pressed  to  stay 
the  evening;  and  as  they  would 
take  nor  refusal,  and  offered  to 
send  us  back  in  the  carriage,  we 
must  needs  remain. 
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Bellaizs  put  on  its  best  &C6 
that  night  There  was  no  scieam- 
ing  nurih  or  Tiilgaritj  to  diggost 
Mr.  Gerard;  and  I  could  well 
nnderBtand  the  certain  subtle 
charm  that  establishment  might 
have  for  him.  A  place  where 
everything  seemed  to  go  of  itself, 
so  smoothly,  and  with  no  creak- 
ing of  the  wheels  :  the  cool  lux- 
urious drawing-room,  the  perfect 
dinner,  tastefully  airanged  dishes 
and  flowers, —  all,  down  to  the 
rose-water  in  the  finger-glasses, 
was  an  ideal  of  life  (material) 
in  clover,  where  whatever  was 
wanted  came  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  thousand  little  plea- 
sant superfluities  suggested  them- 
selves on  every  side.  Of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party  it  mig|ht  be 
said  that  they  could  never  have 
shone  siugly,  but  they  suited  each 
other;  and  thus  met  together, 
the  result  was  almost  sparkling 
in  its  way. 

I  thought  that  superfine  dinner 
would  never  end.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  else  felt  it  too  long.  Not  Jas- 
per, certainly.  He  was  opposite, 
and  Hilda  beside  him,  in  charm- 
ing spirits,  subdued  in  talking,  for 
her,  but  looking  how  bright  and 
lovely  !  I  saw  him  glance  at  her 
once  or  twice  with  an  admiration 
so  frank  and  deep  that  it  was 
ahnost  deferential,  and  told  more 
than  the  most  ostentatious  atten- 
tions. I  was  bewildered,  not  know- 
ing what  to  believe,  and  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  ten  minutes' 
conversation  with  him  would  set 
everything  right.  After  dinner 
he  came  and  talked  to  me  a  little, 
thanked  me  for  the  libretto,  said 
it  had  been  forwarded  to  Theo- 
dore Marston,  and  received  fW 
approval,  he  believed.  But  he 
was  desperately  preoccupied  — 
there  was  an  absorbing  thought  in 
his  mind;  nor  could  I  doubt  with- 
in myself  what  that  thought  was. 


"When  Eva  and  I  took  leave  we 
were  invited  to  come  again  to 
spend  the  next  day.  I  declined, 
pleading  some  slight  engagement^ 
and  declined  wil£  such  decision 
that  directly  we  were  in  the  car- 
riage Eva  expressed  her  surprise. 

*  Why  were  you  so  bent  on  re- 
fusing f  she  asked  innocently. 

And  I  repeated  what  Hilda  had 
told  me. 

*0,  but  you  should  have  ac- 
cepted,' she  said  reproachfully. 

'  What  f  I  exclaimed,  laughing 
convulsively, '  enter  the  lists  with 
Hilda)  Engage  in  a  contemptible 
struggle  for  a  man  who  does 
not  know  how  to  choose  between 
usf 

<  You  are  too  hasty,'  she  expos- 
tulated, '  and  not  fair  to  Mr.  Ge- 
rard. You  will  find  that  Miss 
Jarvis  has  been  taking  trifling 
attentions  for  more  than  they 
ever  meant.  You  have  no  real 
proof  of  the  story  beyond  her 
word,' 

0  that  I  had  not!  Was  it  not 
written  over  again  on  Jasper's 
fiicel  It  was  not  Hilda,  but 
myself  upon  whom  trifles  light 
as  air  had  worked  over-much. 

There  were  two  voices  haunt- 
ing me ;  the  first  repeating,  *  It  is 
now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
when  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair,  and  that  was  enough ;  and 
they  took  to  themselves  wives  of 
whom  they  chose.'  But  tiie  second 
cried  back  vehemently,  '  Nay,  for 
the  millennium  is  surely  not  yet 
with  us,  and  children  and  asps 
should  become  pkyfellows,  gar- 
dens spring  up  in  the  desert, 
before  the  noble  mind  and  the 
gentle  heart  should  say  to  the 
coldest  and  most  egotistical  spirit, 
"Thou  art  my  Hfe,"  and  to  a 
nature  early  tainted  with  false 
colouring  and  commonness,  "Be 
thou  my  love  and  my  bride." ' 
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SOCIAL  CLIQUES  AKD  CLANS. 

AuiD  the  phenomena  of  modem  so- 
cietj  there  is  nothing  more  marked 
than  the  inherent  tendency  of  people 
to  break  np  into  cliques  and  dans. 
People  in  London  are  sometimes 
severe  on  the  weaknesses  of  conn- 
try  cousins,  and  dramatists  and 
noTclists  have  made  themselyes 
merry  about  the  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle  of  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  fact  is,  that  the  same 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  in  town,  only 
under  altered  conditions.  We  do 
not  gossip  about  our  neighbours, 
for  we  do  not  know  or  care  to 
know  who  our  next-door  neigh- 
bour may  be.  But  town  people 
gossip  about  their  set  just  as  coun- 
try people  gossip  about  their 
neighbours.  In  drawing-rooms 
and  clubs  we  lire  under  a  brisk  fire 
of  mutually  destructiye  criticism. 
By  some  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, whidi  probably  includes  a 
good  deal  of  vanity  and  assump- 
tion, people  elect  tiiemselves  into 
cliques  and  vote  themselves  as  the 
crime  de  la  creme.  This  is  not 
very  sociable,  but  then  society  has 
its  revenge.  The  amusement  of 
a  clique  is  generally  the  vivisec- 
tion of  the  members.  In  the  same 
way  the  old  clannish  spirit  is  still 
abroad.  Hallam  says  that  the 
crusader  has  toned  down  into  the 
modem  gentleman,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  old  clan  spirit  still 
finds  its  modem  equivalent. 

This  is  one  of  the  mixed  matters 
where  it  is  necessary  to  arbitrate 
before  we  can  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance.  Everywhere,  for  good  or 
ill,  we  see  the  influence  of  cliques 
and  dans.    There  are  some  minds 


so  wide  that  they  take  all  human 
nature  as  their  province,  and  make 
all  human  sympathies  their  own. 
But  the  general  tendency  is  the 
other  way.     It  is  a  tendency  to 
narrowness     and      provindalism. 
There  are  many  people  in  London 
who  cannot  rise  to  Ihe  sense  of  im- 
perial or  even  of  dvic  interests. 
They  provindalise.    They  run  off 
in  ihe  direction  of  districts  and 
vestries.     They    get    what    Mr. 
Bumble  called  a  '  porochial  mind.' 
Thus  there  are  lots  of  little  pro- 
vincial papers  scattered  about  the 
metropolis.  A  man  of  the  E.C.  Pos- 
tal District  avows  that  he  is  a  totally 
different  being  from  the  man  of  the 
S. W.  Dbtrict  in  all  his  sympathies 
and  interests.     The  disintegrating 
influence  is  strong  upon  him.     It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  gives  up  to 
party  what  was  meant  for  mankind, 
for  his  mind  never  owned  such  a 
broad  conception  as  humanity.    He 
essentially  bdongs  to  a  clique  or 
a  clan  of  an  unmitigable  kind. 

Undoubtedly  the  domination  of 
clique  has  a  good  deal  that  is  mi- 
healthy  about  it.  We  know  the 
story  of  the  Trinity  man  who  ex- 
pressed great  contempt  for  the 
members  of  the  small  colleges,  but 
compassionately  added  '  that  they 
too  were  God's  creatures.'  The 
whole  coimtry  is  full  of  class  dis- 
tinctions to  an  irrational  and  nu- 
Christian  extent.  Country  people 
and  town  people,  prelates  and  par- 
sons, professions  and  trades,  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers,  all  rigidly 
observe  a  kind  of  imaginary  equa- 
torial line.  At  every  county  ball 
— county  balls  are  not  now  what 
they  once  were — ^you  see  the  gra- 
dations of  rank,  you  detect  the 
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coterie  and  the  cliqne.  Nowhere 
is  tlie  line  drawn  bo  rigidly  as 
among  the  shopkeeping  classes 
themselves.  A  duke  will  pat  him- 
self upon  equal  terms  with  his 
tenants,  but  as  a  rule  the  wholesale 
dealer  will  not  meet  the  retail 
dealer  on  terms  of  social  eqaaUty. 
We  should  despair  of  properly 
stating  or  of  properly  understand- 
ing the  various  shades  and  hues 
below  the  *  upper  middle.*  From 
an  ignorance,  however,  of  these 
distinctions  you  may  give  the 
deadliest  offence  when  you  meant 
the  most  extreme  politeness.  A 
man  loses  caste  awfully  who,  after 
going  to  a  regular  ball,  goes  to  a 
tradesman's  ball.  A  rising  young 
professional  man  was  once  met  at 
one  of  these  parties,  and  consider- 
able  surprise  was  expressed  by  one 
of  his  acquaintance  at  meeting  him 
there.  '  Well,  the  fact  is,'  he  said, 
*•  I  meet  all  my  tics  there,  and  man- 
age to  keep  them  in  good-humour 
for  ever  so  long.'  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  all  these  social  gatherings 
there  are  generally  two  or  three 
cliques  to  be  found,  and,  metsr 
phorically  speaking,  mountains  rise 
and  oceans  roll  between  these  dif- 
ferent cUques. 

Some  curious  illustrations  might 
be  given  of  the  tendency  of  the 
insular  English  to  break  up  into 
cliques  and  clans.  If  a  quarrel 
breaks  out  all  along  the  country 
£ide,  there  is  an  eager  tendency 
to  take  sides  vehemently.  It  is 
just  like  the  poor  English  coach- 
man who  '  assisted'  at  a  revolution 
on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  He 
saw  some  fighting  going  on,  and 
rushed  in  to  take  a  side,  and  got 
shot  down  at  once.  Suppose  a 
man  has  acted  ill  towards  some  lady, 
or  a  lady  has  acted  ill  towards  a 
gentleman  and  jilted  him.  It  is 
not  enough  that  A  and  B,  the 
quondam  lovers,  should  become 
enemies,  but  all  A's  friends  ve- 
hemently hate  and  detest  all  B's 


friends.  In  this  way  it  happens 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  dinner- 
party because  no  two  families  are 
on  dining  terms. 

In  Whig  political  life  the  power 
of  the  literary  clique  has  made  it- 
self greatly  felt.  This  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  very  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  the  Whig  party.  They 
may  fairly  count  Holland  House 
among  their  glories,  and  Lady 
Palmerstou's  assemblies  controlled 
many  divisions.  Holland  House 
encouraged  literature  and  art,  and 
in  return  literature  and  art  have 
always  done  homage  to  Holland 
House.  Without  any  doubt,  the 
Whig  literary  and  political  coteries 
did  vast  service  for  their  party, 
and  did  much  for  many  long  years 
in  diverting  political  sympathies 
from  the  Tories,  and  insuring  a  long- 
continued  ostracism  from  office. 
The  Tories  did  not  so  much  care  for 
literature.  This  was  a  blunder.  It 
is  a  blunder  persisted  in,  for  it 
now  claims  historical  prescription. 
Their  cliques  were  fashionable 
cliques.  They  did  not  even  admit 
Lord  Byron  to  be  a  member  of 
the  highest  society.  What  did 
they  think  of  that  imperious  old 
lady  of  Holland  House,  who  or- 
dered Allen  ^bout  as  if  he  were  a 
lackey,  and  bade  the  great  Mac- 
aulay  hold  his  tongue,  while  the 
form  of  the  <  great  Captain  of  the 
age'  moved  about  at  their  assem- 
blies, and  the  best  English  beauty 
and  brightness  glorified  their  «aZon«. 

j^o  doubt  the  effects  of  a  clique 
in  helping  a  man  on  are  very 
great,  and  the  help  is  often  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  way.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  there  were  some  Gam- 
bridge  men  who  were  called,  or  who 
styled  themselves,  the  Aposdes; 
as  a  rule  they  took  to  legal  and 
literary  pursuits.  One  of  them 
wrote  in  a  fashionable  magazine; 
another  was  a  potent  voice  in  a 
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daily  paper ;  a  tldrd  had  achieved 
a  repatation  bj  some  work.  And 
when  one  of  the  brotherhood  had 
done  anything  notable,  all  the  rest 
combined  in  patting  him  on  the 
back  and  callmg  on  the  world  to 
admire  the  new  prodigy  who  was 
springing  np  in  their  midst  In  fact 
they  oonstitated  a  kind  of  Matnal 
Admiration  Society,  which  is  Dot  a 
bad  sort  of  dub  for  a  man  to  be- 
loDg  to.  Similarly,  when  any  well- 
known  literary  man  who  has  picked 
np  a  large  connection  in  the  course 
of  time  publishes  a  book,  it  would 
be  very  hard,  and  indeed  unna> 
taral,  for  his  friends  not  to  do 
what  little  they  honestly  can  in  his 
favour.  There  are  instances  known 
of  absolutely  worthless  novels  be- 
ing pushed  into  a  second  or  per- 
haps even  a  third  edition,  because 
a  large  number  of  personal  friends 
agree  in  calling  attention  to  it  all 
over  the  country.  The  Fourth 
Estate  is  certainly  a  very  potent 
one.  You  might  put  into  a  single 
room,  and  that  not  a  very  large 
one,  the  people  by  whom  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  England  is  mainly 
manufactured.  There  are  some 
forty  or  fifty  men  whose  names 
are  almost  entirely  unknown,  who 
are  far  more  potent  than  the  same 
number  of  members  of  either 
House,  who  do  the  chief  leader- 
writing  and  criticism  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  united  power  might 
be  irresistible,  but  happily  they  are 
atoms  circulating  freely  in  space, 
and  only  a  few  at  a  time  come 
into  mutual  attraction  or  collision. 
At  the  same  lime  the  cognoscenti 
cannot  calculate  on  any  absolute 
certitude.  The  books  which  have 
been  belauded  must  sometimes 
sink  by  their  own  gravity,  and 
others,  as  in  the  case  oiJane  Eyre, 
nnhelped  by  any  clique,  have  mono- 
polised the  popularity  of  the  libra- 
rieSy  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
fune  and  fortune. 

£very  man  belongs  socially  to 


his  clique  or  set.  Like  separate 
drops,  individuals  agglomerate ; 
these  form  larger  spheres;  they 
develop  into  circles  —  ranges  of 
society.  But  these  spreading  cii> 
cles  are  ruled  by  invariable  social 
laws,  and  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
beyond  a  limited  range  ;  they 
are  then  lost  in  the  ocean  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing very  helpful  to  society  in  this 
arrangement.  Government  by  par- 
ty is  the  highest  political  develop- 
ment of  this  social  law.  Now  and 
then  there  is  some  aberrative  in- 
dividual who  declines  cooperating 
with  his  party;  but  in  the  very 
act  of  declining  he  forms  a  party — 
a  party  which  generally  consists 
of  himself  and  one  infatuated  fol- 
lower; remindingusof  Mr.  Bright's 
famous  terrier,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  which  is  the  head  and 
which  the  tail.  Nowhere  more, 
as  we  have  hinted,  than  in  the 
region  of  politics,  is  there  observ- 
able the  influence  of  the  clique 
or  clan.  How  is  it  that  all  the 
Cavendishes  and  Russells  and 
Greys  are  Whigs'?  Can  we  imagine 
that  a  Eussell  or  a  Cavendish 
should  strike  oat  an  independent 
course  of  his  own,  and  declare 
that  his  convictions  compel  him 
to  give  a  fervid  support  to  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield? 
Would  not  this  be  looked  upon 
as  an  appalling  phenomenon  in 
modem  history?  Now  no  one 
supposes  that  the  human  mind 
necessarily  works  in  the  same 
Whig  groove  every  generation. 
But,  often  enough,  the  human 
mind  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  it.  It  is  the  clique  or 
clan  that  has  sometimes  assumed 
quite  an  historical  development? 
The  Elliots  and  the  Greys,  not 
to  mention  other  families,  Whig 
and  Tory,  have  always  been  true 
to  the  colours  of  their  party,  and 
to  the  perquisites  of  place  when 
their  party  is  in  power. 
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In  fact,  it  does  not  pay  for  a 
man  to  be  a  monad.     Strength  la 
always  to  be  sought  for  in  com- 
bination.    And  this  shows  ns  how 
the  clique  rises  to  the  higher  and 
more  permanent  form  of  the  clan. 
An  old  family  seems  to  strengthen 
itself  by   fresh  interests  and  al- 
liances.    It    has    been  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  many  families  to  do 
this   systematically;  and  thus   it 
often  happens  that  a  family  be- 
comes a  real  voice  and  interest  in 
the  country — we  even  meet  with 
families  who  have  almost  added 
county  to  county  in  their  territory 
— aud  have  divided  half-a-dozen 
peerages  among  themselves.     It  is 
in  this  way  that  clans  are  formed 
and  cliques  built  up.  The  strength 
and  weight  of  this  clan  feeling  are 
often  wonderful.  All  the  members 
stand   shoulder  to    shoulder.     A 
man  may  be  a  worthless  man — 
an  acknowledged  mauvais  vnjet — 
the  head  of  his  house  may  objur- 
gate and  threaten  him  with  expul- 
sion ;  but  for  all  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  party,  he  is  an 
object   of  regard,  and  almost  of 
veneration.     It  is  felt  that  he  has 
a  claim  to  be  favoured  ;  and  if  any 
good    thing    turns   up   they   are 
clamorous  in  his  favour,  and  use 
most  vehement  language  in  their 
testimonials. 

The  strength  of  the  family  feel- 
ing is  remarkable,  and  more  than 
is  often  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
If  you  touch  one,  that  unit  moves 
the  whole  of  the  series.  They  form 
a  compact  circle,  and  they  take 
care  that  no  good  thing  within  that 
circle  ever  wanders  to  an  outsider 
if  they  can  help  it.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  have  mining  families,  ma- 
nufacturing families,  legal  families, 
banking  families,  army  and  navy 
families.  They  understand  the  whole 
workings  and  traditions  of  this 
line  of  Ufe.  The  sons  are  regularly 
bred  to  it,  and  the  daughters  mar- 
ried into  it.    It  is  a  kind  of  family 


heir-loom.  And  even  if  they  do 
not  become  a  caste,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  at  all  events  retain  a 
strong  clannish  feeling.  Generally 
there  is  some  individual  who  is  the 
acknowledged  head  of  it,  and  the 
members  cluster  around  as  bees 
round  their  queen.  We  see  the 
full  strength  of  this  in  the  Scottish 
clans,  the  loyalty  to  a  Douglas  or 
a  MacCallum  More;  but  idl  over 
the  country  there  are  clans  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  where  families, 
who  are  hardly  known  to  be  fami- 
lies, acknowledge  a  head,  and  de- 
Hght  in  the  gilded  volumes  which 
tell  of  the  ramifications  of  their 
line. 

Moreover,  what  we  call  profes- 
sional feeling  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
clique  and  clan  together.      After 
all,  men  of  the  same  profession, 
though    they    generally    live    in 
chronic    rivalry,    hang    a    great 
deal  together.      They  have  com- 
mon   interests    and    sympathies. 
Gibbon,    in    his     autobiography, 
laments  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
the  law  as  a  calling.     He  thought 
he   might   have    got    on  better. 
People  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  support  him  and  help  him  on. 
Gibbon  might  have  added  that  a 
man  should  not  only  belong  to  a 
profession,  but  to  a  clique  or  clan 
in  a  profession.     Thus  too  it  is  in 
the  Church.     A  man  will  not  do 
very  well  for  himself  if  he  relies 
broadly  on  his  churchmanship.  He 
should  belong  to  a  party,  and  then 
as  a  party  moves  on  he  moves  on 
or  is  moved  on  himself.   The  blind 
impetus  of  the  movement  carries 
him  on,  be  he  ever  so  stupid.  When 
a  man  has  fought  in  the  same 
ranks  with  you  for  a  number  of 
years,   an   irresistible   impression 
grows  up  that  something  must  be 
done  for  him.     And  what  things 
will  not  people  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances! Some  time  ago  a  lady 
sailed  into  a  drawing-room  where 
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she  was  always  a  welcome  visitory 
and  taking  her  seat  on  the  sofa^ 
declared  her  intention  of  not  leav- 
ing the  sofa  nntil  the  people  of  the 
house  promised  to  give  a  friend  of 
hers  a  living  which  was  then  vacant 
He  was  hiurdlj  a  friend,  only  an 
interesting  Ritualist  in  whom  she 
felt  inter^rt»d.  The  patron  thought 
of  the  distant,  cousin  in  Dorset- 
shire whom  he  would  so  much 
like  to  befriend;  but  the  wiles 
and  entreaties  of  the  great  ladj 
were  irresistible^  and  the  thing  was 
done.  The  moial  is  that  although, 
broadly  considered,  cliques  and 
clans  may  not  further  the  best  in- 
terests of  society,  still  man  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  monad,  and  he  who 
swears  black  and  white,  according 
to  his  clique  or  dan,  has  those  who 
will  back  him  up  in  the  world,  and 
'  see  him  through'  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  life. 

SOME  HEW  BOOKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is 
generally  a  fortunate  predominance 
of  art  literature.  Thus  Mr.  A.  T. 
Trollops  gives  us  a  gorgeous  work 
on  Italy,  and  M.  Yiardot  on  all 
schools  of  painting.  Another  work 
emerging  from  the  mass  is  the  life 
of  Titian  by  Mr.  Crowe  and  M. 
Cavalcaselle.*  These  gentlemen 
have  worked  before  in  prosperous 
partnership,  in  their  well-known 
works  on  the  history  of  painting 
in  North  Italy  and  on  the  Early 
Flemish  School.  Mr.  Crowe  was 
at  one  time  likely  to  take  his  place 
as  an  historian,  but  he  has  thought 
fit  ta  concentrate  his  work  on  art 
biography.  The  volumes  have 
some  fine  illustrations  of  some  of 
Titian's  more  remarkable  works; 
the  '  Danae'  and  the  '  Venus 
Anadyomene'  represent  one  class ; 
*  Titian's  Daughter,'  the  same 
whom  he  could  not  dower  for  so 

*  TUian,  hit  Life  and  Times,  By 
J.  A.  Crowe  and  6.  B.  Gayalcaselle.  In 
two  vols.    (Mnzny.) 


long  because  the   State  did  not 
make  its  payments,  is  another; 
the  <  Battle  of  Gadore'  and  '  Pro- 
metheus Bound'  are  noble  speci- 
mens of  two  different  kinds.   Then 
we  have  the  scriptural  subjects — 
'  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,' 
'  Christ  at  Emmaus,'  '  Christ  in^ 
the   PrsBtorian  Court'     A  large    « 
portion  of  the  work  consists  of  art 
criticisms  on  the  paintings,  which, 
like    Dr.    Waagen's    well-known 
work,  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  art-students.     The  authors  are 
able  to  give  some  fresh  information 
respecting  Titian's  family,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  add  much  to  what 
is  known  respecting  Titian  himself. 
We  must  still  consult  Yasari  and 
Mr.    Josiah    Gilbert's    charming 
book,  '  Titian's  Country,  Cadore.' 
The    first  volume  brings    us  to 
the  close  of  Titian's  great  struggle 
for  fame,  and  his  triumphant  po- 
sition as  an  artist.     Some  of  his 
best  work  was  done  when  he  was 
an  old  man.     Like  other  artists 
he  was  imder  the  temptation  of 
doing  too  much  in  the  way  of  por- 
traits and  too  little  in  the  way  of 
painting.     He  had  made  a  lordly 
fortune;  he  had  surrounded  his 
home  with  all  elegance  and  every 
refinement  We  read  in  the  Letter 
books  of  'dinners  and  suppers  in 
which  Titian  and  his  friends  and 
guests   had    delicacies  in  season 
copiously    served    on    luxurious 
tables.'    But  all  the  time  he  was 
an  indefatigable  labourer,  working 
up  to  his  ninety-fifth  year.    He  ac- 
cumulated considerable  treasures, 
and  he  was  also  an  adept  in  con- 
cealing the  treasures  which  he  ac- 
cumukted.   When  he  was  ordered 
to  give  a  return  of  his  taxables,  he 
did  so  in  a  way  which  ought  sub- 
sequently to  have  elicited  a  con- 
science-stricken letter  and  remit- 
tance to  tiie   Venetian  Treasury. 
Utian  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  men   and    the    greatest 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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He  was  at  Angsburg  after  tlie 
decisive  battle  of  Muhlburg,  and 
painted  the  emperor,  the  great 
people  of  his  conrt,  and  the  captive 
princes.  He  went  to  Charles  as 
poor  as  a  painter  and  came  back 
as  rich  as  a  prince.  Charles  took 
one  of  Titian's  sacred  paintings 
with  him  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  to  assist  him  in  his  medi- 
tations. After  the  great  victory 
of  Lepanto,  which  some  historians 
hold  to  have  utterly  shaken  the 
Moslem  power  and  others  say  had 
no  permanent  effect  whatever,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Eepublic 
of  Venice  to  paint  a  picture  in 
commemoration.  Titian  not  only 
painted  the  great  men  and  great 
events,  but  also  the  Italian  heroines 
of  his  age,  great  ladies  like  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  and  Isabella  d'Este. 
Fifty  years  of  practice  brought 
Titian  to  absolute  mastery  in  his 
art  j  '  distribution,  movement,  out- 
line, modelling,  atmosphere,  and 
distance  are  all  perfect.'  Titian 
painted  two  pictures  of  *  The 
Entombment,'  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  years  from  each  other,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the 
criticism  of  the  authors  in  which 
they  compare  music  and  paint- 
ing :  '  Less  rich  in  tints,  less 
engaging  in  form,  less  solemn 
in  features,  the  dramatis  personce 
at  Madrid  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  Louvre,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  more  true  to  J^ature  and 
have  a  deeper  meaning.  Less 
highly  coloured,  they  bear  closer 
inspection,  and  the  nude  especially 
is  modelled  with  appropriate  sha- 
dow of  tone,  with  a  decision  and 
firmness  which  left  almost  nothing 
for  subsequent  blending  or  glazing. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  if  we  should  distin- 
guish the  grand  doctrine  and  depth 
of  Bach  from  the  playful  and  me- 
lodious power  of  Mozart,  or  com- 
pare the  profoimd  but  realistic 
Bembrandt  with  the  brilliant  and 
cavalier-like  Van  Dyke.'     Titian 


died  in  Venice  of  the  plague,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  season  of 
terror,  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral.  His  son,  Orazio,  died  a 
few  days  afterwards  at  a  place 
near  the  Lido.  No  one  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  painter's  residence, 
so  thieves  broke  into  the  house, 
and  many  precious  relics  were 
stolen  or  destroyed. 

Another  art  book  should  be 
mentioned  among  the  crowd  of 
rich  presentation  beoks  which  'are 
brought  forward  at  this  season 
of  the  year ;  one  which  is  very 
striking  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. Mrs.  Oliphant's  work  on 
Florence  is  of  a  very  graceful 
and  instructive  kind.  Under  the 
title  of  TJie  Makers  of  Florence* 
Mrs.  Oliphant  discusses  Dante, 
Giotto,  and  Savonarola  and  their 
city.  The  subject  of  Florence  is 
much  worn.  The  literature  be- 
longing to  Dante,  and  only  in  one 
degree  less  to  Savonarola,  is  im- 
mense ;  Giotto  takes  his  place — a 
foremost  one — ^with  the  group  of 
the  builders  of  the  Daomo.  But 
the  story  of  Florence  is  one  which 
deserves  to  be  freshly  told  to  new 
readers  by  new  writers.  It  is  here 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  great  ability 
and  practised  literary  training 
come  excellently  into  place.  To 
great  attainments  and  vast  in- 
dustry she  adds  a  poetry  and  mea- 
sure of  taste  which  insures  a  fasci- 
nating treatment  to  any  subject 
which  she  undertakes.  We  can 
hardly  wish  our  young  readers 
better  fortune  than  to  make  their 
first  acquaintance  with  the  great 
worthies  of  Florence  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  Mrs.  Oliphant 
We  suppose  that  the  most  pro- 
found criticism  of  Dante  that  we 
have  in  the  language  is  by  the 
present  Dean  of  St  Paul's ;  but 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  animated  narra- 
tive, with  the  view  which  she  gives 

♦  The  Makert  of  Florence.    Bj  Mn. 
Oliphant    (Alacmillan.) 
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of  Daniels  poetry,  is  an  admirable 
introdaction  of  its  kind.  The 
work  has  a  portrait  of  Dante, 
engrayed  by  Jeens,  and  various 
illnstrations  from  Professor  Dela- 
motte's  drawings.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
conclasion  is  written  in  that  tone 
of  fine  eloquence  and  feeling  which 
we  naturally  associate  wi^  her. 
She  has  quoted  Michel  Angelo*8  fine 
Bonnet)  which  concludes  Uius : 

*  0,  thoughts  that  tempt  us,  idle,  sweet, 
and  vain, 

Where  are  ye  when  a  doable  death 
draws  near, 

One  here,  one  threatening  an  eternal 
loss? 
Painting  and  sculpture  now  are  no  more 
gam 

To  still  the  soul  tum'd  to  that  God- 
head dear, 

Stretching  great  arms  out  to  us  from 
His  cross.' 

She  tells  the  story  how  Michel 
Angelo  promised  Francis  of  France 
an  equestrian  statue  on  the  day 
when  he  should  free  Florence 
from  her  tyrants.  'But  Francis 
died,  and  this  last  effort  was  not 
even  attempted.  And  Florence 
and  her  freedom  died  too  for  weary 
centuries,  lying  motionless  with  the 
Twilight  and  Uie  Dawn,  the  Night 
and  the  Day,  watching  by  her 
ashes  in  melancholy  splendour  ; 
though  now,  we  trust,  she  is  alive 
again,  to  take  up,  with  better  hopes 
andmore  harmonious  surroundings, 
the  great,  noble,  uncompleted  story 
of  her  life.* 

The  Hldory  of  the  Painters  of 
aU  Schools  is  a  book  of  real 
and  permanent  value.*  The  well- 
known  French  art-writer,  M.  Viar- 
dot,  has  yisited  all  the  great  picture- 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  nuule  his 
critical  notes  with  the  pictures  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  introductions 
to  the  foreign  schools  condense 
much  usefal  knowledge,  and  the 
English  editor  has  added  from  a 
variety  of  sources  such  biographical 

*  The  History  of  tU  PainJten  of  att 
SchooU.  By  Louis  Viardot  and  other 
writers.    (Swnpson  Low  A  Co.) 


and  critical  notices  as  were  defi- 
cient in  the  original  work.  Alto- 
gether, to  the  student  and  the  pic- 
ture-lover, this  well-illustrated  and 
convenient  handbook  is  a  work  of 
reference  which  will  hold  its  place 
on  the  shelf  beside  our  favourite 
artistic  manuals.  By  the  true  art- 
lover  it  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
companion  and  remembrancer  when 
holiday  leisure  permits  the  examin-  . 
ation  of  any  of  the  great  galleries 
of  the  Continent. 

In  his  Historic  Chateaux*  Mr. 
A.  Baillie  Cochrane  gives  us  the 
history  of  the  fortress-palaces  of 
France,  Blois,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Vincennes,  mainly  in  relation  to  the 
great  crimes  that  have  been  per- 
petrated in  them.  The  title  of  the 
work  suggests  a  larger  subject  and 
a  more  Uiorough  treatment.  Most 
travellers  in  France  are  familiar 
with  those  three  remarkable  places, 
and  a  book  describing  their  history 
and  giving  an  account  of  antiqui- 
ties and  contents  would  be  thank- 
fully received.  Mr.  Cochrane 
treats  his  chateaux  with  special 
reference  to  some  of  the  crowned 
criminals  of  history.  They  are 
known,  as  the  Tower  of  London 
is  known,  as  the  scene  of  historical 
horrors.  Blois,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Vincennes  .respectively  recall  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by 
his  King,  the  murder  of  Monal- 
deschi  by  Queen  Christina,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  by 
the  command  of  Kapoleon,  and 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  Tal- 
leyrand. Blois  has  its  associations 
with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  the  career  of  the  poisoner 
Catherine  de  Medids.  Fontaine- 
bleau has  whole  clusters  of  Napo- 
leonic associations  which  are  left 
entirely  untouched.  A/Vlien  we  were 
last  there,  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  we  heard  a  curious  and 

*  ffiatorie  Chdteaux.  By  Alexander 
BaiUie  Cochrane,  M.P.  (Hurst  A 
Blackett.) 
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samewbttt  ominous  stdry — how 
l^ftpoleon  the  Third  had  fall«n  into 
the  big  pond  full  of  carp.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  this 
little  incident  authentically  told. 
Moreover,  while  Ghristina^s  story 
is  thoroughly  well  worn,  the  later 
Napoleonic  story  of  Fontainebleau 
has  never  been  fully  worked  out. 
Mr.  Cochrane  has  done  some  little 
for  cultivating  an  historic  taste 
among  novel-readers.  It  is  at 
timeB  difficult  to  separate  his 
narrative  from  a  story;  he  has 
pictorial  description  and  rapid 
dialogue.  The  most  novelistio 
character  is  certainly  that  of  Queen 
Christina,  who  put  her  chamber- 
lain to  death,  conceiving  that  as  a 
crowned  head  she  had  a  right  to 
to  do  so,  even  upon  foreign  soil, 
because  he  made  fun  of  her  and 
revealed  her  secrets.  The  crime 
was  murder,  and  she  might  very 
probably  have  been  brought  to  the 
block.  There  is  an  affinity  iu  her 
character  to  that  of  the  wilful 
Gwendoline  in  Daniel  Deronda^  a 
work  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
ought  to  read  with  enthusiasm. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Cochrane  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Disraeli's 
Young  England  romances  some 
forty  years  ago,  which  expluns  a 
certain  vein  of  chivalj^  and  ro- 
mance and  a  penchant  for  historic 
cMteaux, 

We  have  nowhere  met  with 
pleasanter  reading  of  its  kind  than 
the  Old  ShekATry's  Sports  in  Many 
Lands,*  with  its  wealth  of  pictorial 
illustrations  and  its  countless  anec- 
dotes of  personal  adventures.  We 
regret  to  find  from  the  biographi- 
cal preface  that  the  author.  Major 
Levison,  is  now  no  more.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  our  age.  He  was  only  a  youth, 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  when  he  became  re- 
nowned as  a  tiger- slayer.    He  was 

♦  SportM  in  Manp  Lands.   BrH.A.  L., 
*  the  Old  Shekany.'    (Chapman*  H«a) 


one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
spicuous hunters  of  large  game, 
and  did  much  to  set  the  fashion 
which  is  sending  so  many  of  our 
sportsmen  to  India  and  Africa. 
He  was  a  thorough  soldier,  and 
obtained  much  professional  dis- 
tinction. He  was  the  only  English 
officer  employed  on  the  Turkish 
staff.  He  did  not  think  much  of 
the  Turks.  '  We  have  some  Turks, 
but  they  are  m>t  worth  much,  and 
as  yet  have  done  nothing  but  eat 
and  rob.  I  believe  as  a  body  they 
are  the  most  detestable  race  of 
people  under  the  sun,  and  think 
that  their  kingdom  will  soon  pass 
away  into  other  hands.'  Major 
Levison  was  with  Garibaldi  in  the 
Italian  Kevolution  of  1860,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
'  Garibaldi's  Englishman,'  who  was, 
we  believe.  Colonel  Peard  of  West 
Cornwall.  When  he  was  not  in 
active  service  he  was  following  aU 
kinds  of  game  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Being  made  colonial  se- 
cretary at  Lagos  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  he  was  obliged  on 
one  occasion  to  take  part  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  natives,  and  received 
a  terrific  wound  from  an  iron  bullet, 
which  shattered  the  jaw  and  re- 
mained imbedded  in  the  bone.  The 
greatest  surgeons,  such  as  Fergus- 
son  and  N^laton,  were  unable  to 
extract  it,  and  although  he  resumed 
his  hunting,  from  that  wound  even- 
tually he  died. 

The  present  volume  must  cover 
a  very  large  proportion  of  his  ma- 
nifold experiences.  The  Old  She- 
karry  had  a  true  literaiy  instinct. 
He  bandied  his  pen  with  the  same 
adroitness  as  his  Westley-Richards. 
When  treating  of  any  hunting  sub- 
ject his  method  is  to  group  around 
it  whatever  he  could  derive  from 
reading,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence. But  there  is  not  a  single 
creature  of  earth,  air,  or  water 
delineated  in  these  pages  which  he 
had  not  followed  as  game.    There 
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is  hardly  an  adyentare  in  which  he 
had  not  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part    Intending  sportsmen  cannot 
fail  to  gather  many  valuable  hints 
from  his  pages.    There  is  genuine 
thoroughness  in  all  he  does.     He 
seems  to  have  ranged  every  part  of 
the  known  world  in  quest  of  sport 
We  own  to  a  decided  preference 
for  lions,  tigerSi  bears,  and  pumas, 
and  are  not  disappointed.     There 
is  a  real  vein  of  instruction  run- 
ning throughout  the  narratives  of 
perU  and  prowess.      The  Major 
was  probably  most  at  home  in 
Indian  sport,  but  his  narratives 
about  lions  and  elephants  in  South 
Africa  are  most  thrilling.      His 
changes  of  travel  are  most  striking. 
He  is  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Gircassia, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai, 
where,  however,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  glimmering  of  what  has 
been  done  by  explorers  and  biblical 
students.     Then  he  is  in  the  far 
West  and  in  Canada,  hunting  the 
grizzly  and  having  adventures  with 
Indians.     To  all  boys  and  to  all 
men  who   retain  anything  of  the 
boyish  spirit,  the  volumes  will  prove 
very  fascinating.     They  show  that 
their  author  was  every  inch  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  sportsman,  with  tastes 
very  far  remote  from  those  of  Hur- 
lingham  and  battue  sport.     They 
form  a  memorial  of  an  intrepid 
and  ill-fated  man  who  with  his 
friend  Jules  (Gerard  and  Sir  John 
Harris  take    rank   amongst   the 
mightiest    hunters    of   our    day. 
We   hope  Edward  Freeman,   as 
Mr.  Tennyson  calls  him,  will  study 
the  wcnrk. 

We  have  seen  few  volumes  of 
industrial  biography  which  have 
impressed  us  more  &vourably  than 
the  mixed  biography  and  autobio- 
graphy just  issued  of  Sir  William 
Fairbaini.*  The  study  of  the  book 
will    be  absolutely  necessary  for 

*Th$  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam  Fairbaim. 
JBaH,  Ptodywrittenby  Himflelf.  Edited 
and  completed  by  WilliAm  Pole,  F.R.S. 
(LoDgmaiu.) 


those  who  would   understand  the 
development  of  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  the  great  Victorian  era. 
The  book  is  to  a  great  degree  a 
scientific  biography,  as  might  be 
expected  from  ^e  scientific  rank 
of  its  part  editor,  part  writer,  Mr. 
Pole.      But   the  general  reader 
will  not  be  deterred  by  this  circum- 
stance from  seeking  to  do  justice 
to  a  career  marked  by  genius,  en- 
durance, and  intrepidity.     Of  all 
forms  of  literature  autobiography 
is  the  most  valuable  when  it  is 
written  in  a  simple^   manly,  un- 
affected way.     Such   books  give 
us  the  real  drama  of  life,  and  have 
a  moral  value  of  their  own.  Men  of 
science  have  been  somewhat  prone 
to  autobiography;  we  have  vari- 
ous volumes  of  their  own  memoirs, 
and  they  set  forth  their  discoveries 
in  simple  vivid  language  peculiarly 
their  own.    The  autobiography  of 
'William  Fairbaim  of  Manchester,' 
for  by  this  name  he  will  always  be 
best  known,  is  just  the  kind  of  book 
which  we  should  have  expected. 
He  really  was  the  man  whom  we 
have  always  considered  an  apocry- 
phal being,  who  came  up  to  Lon- 
don with  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket, 
or  something  of  the  sort.      He 
really  was  reduced  to  pretty  nearly 
his  last  penny.     He  really  went 
without  proper,  nourishment  for  a 
fortnight  because  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  get  it     And  the  man  be- 
came a  millionaire  and  a  baronet, 
and  various  members  of  his  family 
were  either  knighted  or  refused 
knighthood.   The  late  Lord  Derby 
wrote  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
title,  and  regretted  that  his  own 
Ministry  had  not  had  the  credit  of 
offering  him  this  well-earned  distinc- 
tion, which  shed  lustre  on  the  order. 
As  a  story  of  scientific  progress 
and  material  success,  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  in  such  memoirs  as 
those   by  Franklin  and  Rennie. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  kind 
of  success  which  Fairbaim  and  his 
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friends  were  most  likely  to  appre- 
ciate. His  name  was  widely  known 
beyond  his  own  profession,  beyond 
his  own  country ;  and  his  nnmeroas 
writings,  marked  by  rigour,  ac- 
curacy, and  genios,  have  been  truly 
admirable  additions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  science. 

The  main  story  of  his  early  strug- 
gles is  told  by  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn  himself.  His  biographer  has 
the  more  pleasing  employment  of 
estimating  his  achievements,  and 
counting  up  his  honours  and  re- 
wards. He  may  deservedly  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest,  and 
certainly  the  most  versatile,  of  en- 
gineers. He  had  an  inborn  genius 
for  mechanics,  which  he  strength- 
ened by  all  possible  processes  of 
reflection  and  experiment.  It  is 
not  chiefly  by  his  industrial  achieve- 
ments, which  included  among  other 
items  a  thousand  railway  bridges, 
that  his  work  is  to  be  estimated. 
He  struck  out  paths  of  original 
invention  and  adaptation,  and  his 
life  was  fertile  in  promoting  great 
works  and  original  ideas  among 
others.  Mr.  Pole  says  :  *  Steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  mill-work, 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds;  steam- 
navigation,  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, iron  defences, iron  bridges, 
and  other  large  structures  in  iron ; 
locomotives;  and  in  fact  almost 
every  kind  of  subject  embraced  in 
the  mechanical  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, occupied  his  attention ;  and 
almost  everything  that  he  touched 
received  some  improvement  at  his 
hands.'  We  had  noted  various 
passages  illustrative  of  this  rapid 
summary ;  but  we  exhort  our 
readers  to  refer  for  themselves 
to  these  pleasant  and  profitable 
volumes.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  noticing  one  or  two  points  which 
have  an  affinity  for  present  days. 
When  his  boiler-makers  struck  at 
a  most  unpropitious  time  for  em- 
ployers, Fairbaim  invented  his 
famous  riveting  machine,  which  en- 


abled him  to  dispense  with  their 
services,  and  proved  of  the  gpreatest 
utility  in  engineering  manufacture. 
He  had  an  idea,  which  has  never  been 
properly  worked  out,  of  cooling  the 
air  in  the  high  temperature  of 
tropical  climates,  which  might  save 
multitudes  of  European  lives  in 
India.  We  hope  Lord  Lytton  will 
take  it  up.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter, on  his  'Personal  Character/ 
will  be  found  very  interesting  read- 
ing. 

A  Book  on  Build ingy*  by  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Bart,  is  one  of 
those  sound  practical  manuals 
which  the  publishers  are  making 
their '  specialty.'  Sir  Edmund  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  hobby  all 
his  versatile  culture,  clear  common 
sense,  and  varied  experience.  The 
result  is  at  once  amazing  and 
valuable.  It  is  a  book  which  every 
man  who  thinks  of  building  a 
house  or  even  altering  one  should 
possess.     As  the  author  remarks, 

^Considering  the  namber  of  persons 
who  at  least  once  in  their  lives  purchase 
some  experience  in  building,  it  seems  odd 
that  none  of  them  have  thought  of  im- 
parting any  of  it  to  their  f  ellow-creatares, 
with  the  benevolent  object  of  saving  them 
from  falling  into  the  same  mistakes  and 
meeting  wiUi  the  same  disappointments. 
I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
several  useful  books  on  house-building 
by  professional  architects,  nor  the  multi- 
tude of  treatises,  both  by  amateur  and 
professional  architects,  containing  theories 
and  histories  of  architecture,  and  the 
writers'  views  regarding  it  artistically. 
Some  of  these  are  very  good  in  their  way, 
but  it  happens  not  to  oe  the  way  of  giving 
practical  information  how  to  avoid  legu 
or  structural  mistakes.  Nor  can  profes- 
sional architects  be  expected  to  look  at 
such  questions  in  the  same  light  as  those 
who  employ  them ;  for  they  have  in  fact 
opposite  interests  in  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  arise.  And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  men  who  would  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  buying  or  leasing  a  house  worth 
1000^  without  legal  advice  constantly  in- 
volve themselves  in  building  contracts  to 
an  unlimited  amount,  without  any  aecuri^ 
for  getting  what  thev  want,  or  for  having 
the  smallest  control  over  the  work  in 
either  its  nature  or  its  cost,  or  any  remedy 

*  A  Book  on  BuUding.  By  Sir  Ed- 
mund Beckett,  Bart*  (Crosby  Lockwood 
4  Co.) 
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if  it  18  done  as  ill  as  possible.  Even  if  a 
lawyer  is  consulted  aoout  the  contract  he 
is  as  likelj  as  not  to  omit  the  reoaisite 
provisions,  unless  he  has  himself  leamt 
the  neeessity  of  them  b^  experience.  I 
have  actually  known  a  ngkt  form  of  con- 
tract turned  back  into  a  wrong  one  by 
a  solicitor  who  evidently  knew  nothing 
about  building  and  its  usual  consequences. 
And  if  the  requisite  information  on 
these  matters  is  to  be  given  by  anybody 
it  can  only  be  by  some  one  who  has  had 
more  than  ordinary  experience  in  buiM- 
ing,  with  more  than  ordinary  taste  for 
mechanical  detaili*,  which  are  generally 
less  attractive  to  amateurs  than  the  ar- 
tistic or  theoretical  side  of  architecture. 
I  happen  to  be  in  that  position ;  for  I  can 
remember  no  time  when  I  had  not  a  taste 
for  the  practical  operations  of  building, 
long  before  I  had  any  idea  of  architecture. 
Afterwards,  from  one  cause  or  another,  I 
have  been  building,  either  for  other  people 
or  myself,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  not  merely  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  employing  architects  and  leaving 
them  to  do  as  they  like,  but  designing 
and  looking  after  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  altogether  exercising  much 
more  control  over  it  tiian  employers  ge- 
nerally do.' 

The  various  sections  treat  of 
agreements  ^ith  architects  and 
bailders,  principles  of  construction, 
house-building,  plans  and  masonry, 
carpentry  and  fittings,  church-build- 
ing, &c 

Shirley  Hibberd's  Garden  Ore- 
chj*  now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  is 
a  fresh,  cheap  little  book,  of  service 
to  every  one  who  owns  a  suburban 
garden  and  tries  his  hand  at  culti- 
vating flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

♦  The    Garden    Oracle,     By  Shirley 
Hibbeid.    (W.  H.  A  L.  Collingridge.) 


The  short  notices  appended  to  each 
month,  such  as  'How  to  sow 
Garden-Seeds,' '  How  to  make  and 
keep  Grass  Lawns,'  '  How  to 
enjoy  Geraniums  in  Winter,*  &c, 
contain  a  great  deal  of  practical 
information,  clearly  and  compactly 
put  together  by  a  veteran  gar- 
dener. 

A  NBW  GAME. 

Messrs.  Thomas  De  La  Rue  Ss 
Co.  have  brought  out  in  a  neat 
form  Go-Bang,  a  Japanese  game 
for  two  or  more  persons  with 
board  and  counters,  arranged  on  a 
new  principle,  and  pocket-guide 
by  *  Cavendish.' 

This  game  of  Go-Bang  or  Goban, 
it  appears,  is  of  Japanese  origin, 
and  was  imported  into  England  by 
some  gentlemen  travelling  in  Japan 
in  the  summer  of  1873. 

The  implements  are  a  board 
divided  into  324  squares,  and  a 
supply  of  counters  of  two  colours. 
The  little  guide  clearly  explains 
the  mode  of  playing  the  game, 
which  affords  considerable  scope 
for  strategical  ability. 

There  is  the  Japanese  game,  the 
English  game,  and  also  three  and 
four-handed  Go- Bang,  which  is  an 
amusing  game  if  played  in  consul- 
tation. 

Altogether  this  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  addition  to  our 
evening  amusements. 


THE  TWO  ARTISTS. 


*  Edith  is  fair/  the  painter  said ; 

'  Her  cheek  so  richly  glows, 
My  palette  ne'er  could  match  the  red 
Of  that  pure  damaak  rose. 

Perchance  the  evening  raindrops  light. 
Soft  sprinkling  from  above, 

Have  caught  the  sunset's  colour  bright, 
And  borne  it  to  my  love. 

In  distant  regions  I  must  seek 
For  tints  before  unknown, 

Ere  I  can  paint  the  brilliant  cheek 
That  blooms  for  me  alone.' 

All  this  his  little  sister  heard. 
Who  frolicked  by  his  side ; 

To  check  such  theories  absurd 
That  gay  young  sprite  replied, 

*  0, 1  can  tell  you  where  to  get 

That  pretty  crimson  bloom ; 
For  well  I  know  where  it  is  set 
In  Cousin  Edith's  room. 

I'm  sure  that  I  could  find  the  plaoe. 
If  you  want  some  to  keep ; 

I  watch'd  her  put  it  on  her  face — 
She  didn't  see  me  peep. 

So  nicely  she  laid  on  the  pink, 

As  well  as  you  could  do ; 
And  really  I  almost  think 

She  is  an  artist  too.' 

The  madden'd  painter  tore  his  hair, 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  wed ; 

And  never  since  to  maiden  fair 
A  tender  word  has  said. 

Bright  rosy  cheeks  and  skin  of  pearl 
He  knows  a  shower  may  spoil ; 

And  when  he  wants  a  blooming  girl 
Paints  one  himself  in  oil. 
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CHAPTEEX. 

HADAKS  D'tYBS. 

Oks  of  Mdlle.  Marie's  fancies  at 

this  time  was  to    leam    water- 

colonr  drawing,  and  thongh  she 

had  no  more  taste  or  talent  for  it 

than  most  of  those  girls  who  leam 

it    at   English  hoarding-schools, 

slie  got  on  yeiy  satisfactorily  hj 

the  same    means — ^the  powerfdl 

assistance  of  her  master.     Erank 

had  her  pencil  in  his  hand  most 

of  the  time,  and  talked  Raskin 

and  other  authorities,  who  seemed 

to  lead  on  hy  easy  paths  to  all 

sorts  of  wide    suhjects  that  his 

pupil  had  never  dreamt  of  hefore. 

Marie  must    have   felt,  though 

she  never-  confessed  it  to  herself, 

that  she  had  heen   living  in  a 

very  narrow  world.      Now  and 

then,  perhaps,   she  felt  a  little 

frightened,  and  not  sure  ahout  the 

orthodoxy  of  all  these  ideas;  hut 

then  Frank  never  said  a  word  to 

which  her  religion  could  really 

ohject.     He  was  a  good,  honest, 

nohle-miuded    Englishman,     the 

cleverest  and  most  charming  man 

she  had  ever  met,  and  her  own 

cousin.     If   he   was    not  to  he 

trusted,  who  in  the  world  was? 

As  if  he  was  ever  likely  to  say  a 

word  to  offend  her !  He  was  too 

true  a  gentleman  for  that.     And 

if  he  was  not  very  happy — for  he 

had  confessed  as  much — ^was  it 

not  her  duty  to  he  as  kind  to  him 

as  she  possihly  could,  and  to  show 

him  that  a  Frenchwoman  had  a 

heart,    and  could  feel    for  her 

friends,  whether  she   knew  the 

history  of  their  trouhles  or  not  f 

It  was  true  that  his  manner  was 

a  veiy  little  demonstrative  some- 


times, that  he  seemed  to  forget  for 
a  moment  who  they  hoth  were, 
and  looked  and  spoke  as  if  she 
helonged  to  him;  hut  that  was 
hecause  he  was  English.  In  Eng- 
land cousins  were  like  hrothers 
and  sisters,  and  young  unmarried 
women  were  not  ohliged  to  he  so 
strict  and  careful  in  their  manners, 
and  were  even  aUowed  to  go  ahout 
alone.  All  this  was  firmly  estah- 
hshed  in  Marie's  poor  little 
mind.  And  yet,  if  she  had  heen 
wise,  she  would  have  paid  rather 
more  attention  to  those  douhts 
that  came  to  shake  her  now  and 
then — ^those  slight  pricks  of  con- 
science, that  growing  hahit  of 
setting  the  future  out  of  sight 
and  enjoying  the  present  moment, 
without  a  thought  of  anything 
heyond. 

They  had  a  delightful  drive  to 
Carillon  that  afternoon ;  the  good 
horses  drew  them  swiftly  iJong 
the  fine  even  road,  and  Marie's 
neighhour  showed  her  all  sorts  of 
things  that  she  had  never  noticed 
hefore — ^birds,  insects,  the  shaking 
of  the  poplar  leaves,  the  reflec- 
tiontf  in  the  river  as  they  drove 
along  beside  it. 

*Why,  Frank,  you  are  a  na- 
turalist,' said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

'  0,  no,'  said  Frank ;  *  hut  I 
think  it  is  good  for  one  to  keep 
one's  eyes  open,  and  notice  aU 
these  little  things.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  it  is  very 
good  indeed,  and  so  I  have  often 
told  Marie.' 

The  first  streets  of  the  little 
town  were  wide,  with  low  white 
houses,  and  trees  planted  in  rows, 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  at  houle- 
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Yards.  Farther  on  they  came  in- 
to narrow  streets  and  pavement. 
Aaguste  dashed  and  rattled  round 
the  many  corners  with  a  glorious 
carelessness  as  to  what  might  be 
in  the  way.  At  last  he  drew  up 
in  the  market-place,  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  du  Faisan,  and  here 
they  all  got  out. 

'  Mes  amis/  said  the  Comtesse, 
'  I  have  some  shopping  to  do,  and 
a  few  little  visits  to  make  that 
would  not  interest  you.  The  church 
is  very  ancient.  You  like  anti- 
quities, Agnes,  and  you  too,  Frank. 
You  can  go  there  with  Mario, 
while  I  attend  to  my  own  busi- 
ness. We  will  wait  for  each  other 
in  the  Place.' 

'  Yes,  grandmother,'  said  Marie. 
'  And  if  there  is  time  we  can  walk 
down  to  the  river,  and  look  at 
the  chateau  from  a  distance.' 

'Certainly,  my  dear  child.* 

'  The  river  is  the  farthest  off, 
so  we  will  go  there  first,'  said 
Marie,  as  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire 
walked  away  with  her  firm  step 
along  the  uneven  pavement  '  We 
must  go  down  this  street,  which 
leads  to  the  outside  of  the  town.' 

They  made  their  way  through 
several  narrow  streets  and  lanes, 
which  were  all  fairly  clean.  Per- 
haps very  dirty  little  French 
towns  are  gradually  becoming 
things  of  the  past. 

'  Tins  is  the  shortest  way  to  the 
river/  said  Marie,  stopping  where 
a  lane  went  diving  down  between 
two  high  walls,  with  a  gleam  of 
water  just  caught  by  a  sunbeam  at 
the  end.  '  And  this  alley  of  pop- 
lars on  the  left  leads  to  the 
chateau.  Which  do  you  like 
best? 

*  Why,  the  chateau  must  be  well 
worth  seeing,'  said  Frank,  going 
forward  a  few  steps  between  the 
trees.  '  I  can  see  it,  a  quaint  old 
place  standing  right  in  the  river. 
This  way,  please,  unless  you  pre- 
fer the  otiier.' 


'  Kot  at  all,'  said  Marie,  smiling. 
'  And  Agnes  is  of  your  opinion, 
for  she  is  trying  to  make  herself 
as  tall  as  you,  that  she  may  catch 
sight  of  the  same  view.  It  is  im- 
possible, my  dear ;  you  must  have 
patience.  A  little  farther  down 
you  will  see  very  well.' 

She  walked  on  with  her  cousins, 
but  stopped,  apparently  without 
any  reason,  some  little  way  before 
they  reached  the  chateau.  They 
had  a  very  good  view  of  it,  how- 
ever. A  mass  of  old  gray  towers, 
turrets,  and  roofs,  with  rugged 
walls  going  down  apparently 
straight  into  the  river — the  same 
that  flowed  by  Eochemar,  which 
spread  itself  out  here  into  a  broad, 
shallow,  fast-flowing  stream.  A 
smaller  stream  ran  all  round  the 
chateau,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge 
with  its  old  beams  and  chains. 
Facing  this  bridge  and  the  poplar 
avenue  were  two  great  machico- 
lated  round  towers  with  pointed 
tops,  a  gateway,  between  them, 
with  great  gates  closed,  and  a  little 
low  door  standing  open  by  the 
side.  Some  of  the  windows  were 
modernised,  and  full  of  flowers 
tumbling  out  upon  the  graystone 
ledges.  On  the  land  side  there 
was  a  bright  garden  fenced  with 
tall  iron  railings,  and  all  the 
specks  of  colour,  the  varied  roofs 
and  tourelles,  were  lighted  up  to 
brilliant  clearness  by  the  sun  that 
danced  and  flashed  on  the  hurry- 
ing river  beyond. 

'Marie,  how  is  it  that  you 
have  not  shown  us  this  before  Y 
said  Frank.  '  It  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque thing  I  have  seen  yet.' 

He  set  off  walking  rather  quick- 
ly down  the  avenue. 

'  Don't  you  think  we  shall  have 
time  to  go  any  farther  7  said 
Agnes,  seeing  that  Marie  lingered, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  walk  on. 

*  Yes,  plenty  of  time.  But  we 
don't  know  the  people  who  live 
here,  and  you  understand  that  I 
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don't  want  to  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  chateau.' 

'  Shall  I  call  Frank  back  and 
tellhimr 

*No,  no.  AUons,  you  would 
like  to  see  it  too.  It  is  very 
curious.  Let  us  walk  down  as 
tea  as  the  bridge,  and  ask  those 
women  if  the  people  are  at 
home.' 

Two  women  were  washing  in 
the  river  just  below  the  draw- 
bridge, beating  the  clothes  on 
stones.  Marie  and  her  cousin 
went  forward  and  looked  over  the 
railings.  Frank  was  standing  on 
the  bridge,  and  had  already  pulled 
out  his  sketch-book. 

'  Ma  bonne  femme,'  said  Marie, 
in  a  low  clear  voice,  as  the  beat- 
ing ceased,  and  one  of  the  women 
turned  round  to  look  at  her, '  can 
you  tell  me  if  Mme.  d'Yves  is  at 
home  V 

'  Mais  oui,  mademoiselle.  Here 
is  madame  herself.' 

'  Ah,  que  je  suis  tracass^e  !'  said 
Marie,  between  her  teeth. 

It  was  too  late  to  run  away,  for 
a  lady  had  come  out  of  the  garden 
behind,  and  was  almost  close  to 
them.  She  was  a  small  person, 
fashionably  dressed,  with  a  brown 
face  and  very  black  eyes,  and  a 
fanciful  wreath  of  flowers  round 
her  hat.  As  she  advanced  upon 
the  bridge  Frank  moved  to  one 
side,  and  took  his  hat  off.  Mme. 
d'Yves  turned  towards  Marie,  and 
made  her  a  low  curtsy,  which 
Mdlle.  de  Saint-Hilaire  returned 
with  one  still  more  ceremonious. 

'I  must  ask  your  pardon, 
madame,'  said  she,  *  for  approach- 
ing so  near  the  chateau.  My 
friends  are  strangers,  and  they 
thought  it  so  curious  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  was  anxious  to  give 
them  a  nearer  view.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  intruding  upon  you.' 

'Dm  tout,  mademoiselle,'  an- 
swered the  chatelaine,  in  a  rather 
harsh  voice,  and  with  a  peculiar 
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accent.  '  I  am  enclianted  to  see 
you — and  your  friends  also,*  with 
gracious  inclinations  to  Frank  and 
Agnes.  'MoDsieur  is  an  artist? 
He  will  do  us  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  chateau  V 

Frank  said  he  was  hoping  to 
carry  away  a  little  pencil  recollec- 
tion of  it,  if  madame  would  kindly 
give  him  permission. 

'  Monsieur,  I  am  charmed.  Yes, 
it  is  a  very  curious  old  place,  very 
interesting — quite  belonging  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  Moi,  j*adore  le 
moyen  age.  You  must  go  round 
to  the  other  side,  monsieur ;  it  is 
still  more  picturesque  than  this. 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing you  the  way.' 

She  turned  smilingly  round  to 
the  ladies,  to  conduct  them  in  the 
same  direction. 

'Thank  you  very  much,  ma- 
dame,' said  Marie ;  *  but  my  cousin 
and  I  are  obliged  to  return  to  the 
town.  My  grandmother  is  wait- 
ing for  us.  You  will  And  us  in 
the  Place,'  she  added,  looking  at 
Frank,  *  when  you  have  finished 
your  sketch.' 

'But  I  should  have  had  so 
much  pleasure  in  showing  the  in- 
side of  the  chateau  to  mademoi- 
selle votre  cousine,  if  you  and  she 
would  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  wait  a  moment,'  said  Mme. 
d'Yves,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

*Merci  bien,  madame.  You 
are  very  kind,  but  we  have  not 
time  tonday.' 

Frank  looked  in  a  little  aston- 
ishment, wondering  where  all  this 
hurry  had  suddenly  sprung  from. 
Marie  seemed  disturbed,  and  Agnes 
rather  disappointed.  He  suppos- 
ed this  lady  was  not  an  acquaint- 
ance, at  least  not  a  desirable  one, 
but  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
give  up  his  sketch ;  she  could  not 
hurt  him.  There  was  another 
exchange  of  bows,  and  the  two 
girls  walked  away  together  along 
the  alley  of  poplars.  Mme.  d'Yves 
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conveyed  him  round,  beyond  the 
facing  towers,  to  the  side  of  the 
chateau  which  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  river.  There  was  just 
room  to  pass  between  the  water 
and  the  foot  of  the  wall,  but  be- 
yond that  the  land  ran  out  into 
a  little  point,  with  trees  growing 
on  it ;  and  going  along  this  you 
had  a  famous  view  of  aU  the  mass 
of  buildings.  They  made  three 
sides  of  an  irregular  square,  and 
looked  as  if  every  possessor  for 
the  last  five  or  six  hundred  years 
had  stuck  on  a  turret,  or  made  a 
door,  or  knocked  out  a  window, 
or  built  a  staircase.  For  the  last 
hundred  years  or  two  the  owners 
seemed  to  have  contented  them- 
selves with  letting  in  a  little  more 
light  when  they  wanted  it  here 
and  there,  for  all  the  building 
was  gray,  rugged,  moss-grown 
stone.  The  square  itself  was  a 
garden,  with  high  iron  railings  to 
fence  it  off  from  the  river,  and 
full  of  flowers— dahlias,  asters, 
roses,  carnations — growing  in  pic- 
turesque profusion  among  the  dark 
old  walls.  Frank  was  delighted, 
and  expressed  his  admiration  very 
cordially  to  Mme.  d'Yves,  who 
bowed  and  smiled  and  showed 
her  white  teeth. 

*  You  will  excuse  my  beginning 
my  sketch  at  once,  madame,'  he 
said.  'This  beautiful  place  de- 
serves hours,  and  I  have  only 
minutes  to  give  to  it.' 

*  There  is  a  charming  view  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,'  sug- 
gested Mme.  d*Yves.  *  You  would 
not  have  time  to  cross  now,  mon- 
sieur,' as  Frank  glanced  longingly 
in  that  direction.  *  But  are  you 
making  such  a  very  short  visit  to 
Les  Sapini^res  that  you  will  not 
have  time  to  come  again  V 

Frankmightdothat,  bethought. 
What  did  it  matter  if  his  aunt 
was  not  acquainted  with  this  lady? 
His  doings  were  quite  indepen- 
dent, and  did  not  commit  any- 


body else.  Any  one  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  an  artist  most  some- 
times go  among  queer  people.  He 
thanked  Mme.  d'Yves,  and  said 
that  he  was  not  making  a  very 
short  visit,  and  with  her  kind  per- 
mission, if  he  found  it  possible, 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  come 
again. 

*  Then,'  said  she,  '  if  we  do  not 
happen  to  find  you  out,  will  you 
come  and  announce  yourself  at  the 
ch&teau?  My  husband  will  be 
charmed  to  show  you  the  interior, 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  well  worth 
seeing.  We  have  collections  too 
that  may  interest  you — ^pictures, 
old  china,  tapestry,  weapons,  coins. 
You  may  perhaps  have  heard, 
monsieur,  that  our  house  is  called 
the  **  Museum  of  Anjou." ' 

'No,  indeed,  madame;  I  had 
not  heard  that,'  said  Frank. 

'  Ah,  it  is  very  possible.  But 
you  will  come  and  see  for  your- 
self ;  n'est-ce  pas,  monsieur  %  You 
promise  me  that  f 

*  With  very  many  thanks,  ma- 
dame, for  your  amiable  politeness.' 

After  this  they  parted;  Mme. 
d'Yves  stepping  lightly  back  to 
her  garden,  and  Frank  settling 
down  to  his  sketch,  which  was 
only  a  slight  one,  in  view  of  the 
better  opportunity  promised  by 
himself  and  the  kind  lady  of  the 
chateau. 

He  walked  back  to  the  inn,  and 
found  the  horses  quite  ready,  and 
Mme.  de  Saint-HUaire  just  look- 
ing round  for  him  before  she  got 
inte  the  carriage.  She  seemed  a 
little  put  out  as  they  drove  o£El 

*  It  was  a  pity  you  went  near  the 
chateau,  ma  chere  enfant,'  she  said 
to  Marie,  'without  ascertaining 
whether  those  people  were  at 
home.' 

'  It  was  my  fault,'  said  Frank. 
'I  was  so  delighted  with  the  old 
place  that  I  diagged  them  down 
close  te  it  before  they  knew  where 
they  were,   and  then  the   lady 
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sprang  out  upon  us  as  if  she  bad 
been  lying  in  wait' 

*  Probably  sbe  had/  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire. 

'Who  are  they?  Xot  people 
quite  of  your  standing,  I  sup- 
pose? 

*  Monsieur  d' Yves  belongs  to  a 
good  old  Breton  family.  He  was  a 
very  wild  young  man ;  he  spent  all 
his  fortune,  and  made  it  again  in 
a  remarkable  way  by  gaming,  rac- 
ing, speculating — cheating,  some 
people  say.  At  any  rate,  he  man- 
aged to  leave  his  respectability 
behind  him.  His  wife  is  a  bour- 
geoise — ^nobody  at  all — ^but  she 
bad  a  certain  fortune  of  her  own. 
I  neyer  heard  anything  absolutely 
against  her,  but  they  are  not  in 
society,  rery  much  to  their  disap- 
pointment and  disgust.  Their 
efforts  have  been  frightful.  He 
bought  that  old  chateau  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage,  fur- 
nished it,  as  I  heard,  with  every 
sort  of  expensive  absurdity,  gave 
himself  the  title  of  baron,  to  which 
be  has  no  right  whatever,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  welcomed  and  feted 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood.  A 
few  people  did  visit  them  at  &st. 
That  dear  Mme.  de  Eochemar  set 
the  example — she  is  sometimes 
too  amiable  ;  but  nobody  could  go 
very  far.  The  gentlemen  could 
not  regard  M.  d'Yves  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  the  ladies  found 
his  wife  insupportable.  As  to  me, 
I  never  visited  them  at  all;  so 
you  can  imagine  how  they  hate  me.' 

'  Less,  perhaps,'  said  Frank, 
<  than  those  Isdies  who  began  and 
were  obliged  to  leave  off.  She 
was  politeness  itself  to  Marie  just 
now,* 

*  Ah,  very  possible.  She  thought 
she  had  a  chance  of  picking  up  an 
acquaintance.  She  knew  very  well 
who  Marie  was,  and  all  about  her. 
La  petite  is  something  of  a  person- 
age in  the  neighbourhood  now.' 

*  Could  she  know,  grand'mere  V 


said  Marie,  frowning,  and  colour- 
ing a  little. 

'  My  dear  child,  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  she  does  not 
know.  But  you  are  probably 
right,  Frank.  She  hates  Mme.  de 
Eochemar  as  much  as  anybody. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  they 
would  go  away,  for  the  ch&teau  is 
certainly  very  curious,  and  I  my- 
self should  like  to  see  it  again.' 

'  I  must  tiy  one  of  these  days 
to  make  a  water-colour  sketch  of 
it  from  a  little  farther  off,'  said 
Frank — 'the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Mme.  d'Yves  wished  very 
much  to  show  me  the  interior. 
She  says  they  have  pictures  and 
all  kinds  of  curiosities ;  but  even 
without  these  the  old  place  must 
be  well  worth  seeing.  I  thought 
I  might  perhaps  avail  myself  of 
her  civility,  but  if  you  would  pre- 
fer my  not  going  there  again,  you 
have  only  to  say  so.' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  smiling.  *But 
there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  deny 
yourself  like  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  dear  Frank,  I  should 
certainly  go.  A  visit  from  you 
is  not  a  visit  from  me — and  in- 
deed I  really  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  poor  Mme.  d'Yves. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
she  must  die  of  dulness,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  must  be  very  much 
alone  all  the  time  they  are  at 
Carillon.  Go  by  all  means,  as 
soon  as  you  please.  You  are. 
quite  old  and  sensible  enough  to 
take  care  of  yourself.* 

'  I  may  not  go,  I  suppose  V  said 
Agnes. 

'  No,my  dear,  certainly  not,'  and 
*  Of  course  not,*  came  simultane- 
ously from  her  aunt  and  brother. 

*  Poor  Agnes  I*  said  Marie,  laugh- 
ing. '  But  you  and  I  are  in  the 
same  position.  I  never  have  seen 
the  inside  of  the  chateau,  and 
probably  never  shalL   Frank  must 
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biing  OB  an  exact  description  of 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SHOOTINO-FARTY. 

Frank  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
any  particular  hurry  to  pay  his 
second  visit  to  the  Chateau  de 
Carillon,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  other  amusements  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  and  time.  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire  had  a  great  many 
neighbours,  and  they  were  in- 
clined to  be  very  hospitable,  ask- 
ing her  and  her  young  people  to 
all  sorts  of  entertainments — din- 
ner-parties, dances,  theatricals.  At 
these  soir^  the  children  often 
acted  charades.  At  one  house  the 
tutor  wrote  a  little  play  for  his 
pupils,  who  acted  it  with  immeuse 
spirit,  chattering,  gesticulating, 
singing  their  gay  songs,  and  trip- 
ping about  in  the  prettiest  cos- 
tumes. M.  TAbb^'s  play  itself 
was  the  weakest  part  of  the  per- 
formance. Another  lady  gave  a 
musical  party,  at  which  a  little 
Parisian  artist  thundered  out 
Wagner  and  Chopin  in  a  style  to 
drive  the  piano  and  all  the  listen- 
ers crazy. 

One  day  M.  de  Yalmont  asked 
the  two  young  Englishmen  to 
come  and  shoot  with  him  and 
some  of  his  friends.  This  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  shooting 
with  the  Maire  of  Sonnay,  and 
Frank  was  quite  ready  to  go.  He 
and  Johnny  drove  off  with  Au- 
guste  in  the  dogcart  immediately 
after  breakfast.  It  was  a  very 
hot  sultry  day,  with  heavy  white 
clouds  rising  slowly  in  the  south; 
and  thunder  growling  in  the  dis- 
tance now  and  then.  They  ar- 
rived at  Lauron  about  half-past 
twelve,  and  went  out  at  once  with 
the  Marquis  :  his  sons  had  already 
gone  off  on  their  own  account. 
There  was  plenty  of  'gibier  k 


plume'  to  be  seen,  and  some  *k 
poilf'  about  the  wild  heathy 
ground,  with  its  little  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  long  slopes  lead- 
ing away  to  the  woods.  The  gorse 
was  blossoming  here  and  there. 
They  put  up  birds  behind  every 
hedge  and  thicket  of  brushwood, 
and  these  good  shots  soon  began 
to  fill  their  game-bags.  The  fiiends 
whom  M.  de  Yalmont  had  men- 
tioned came  dropping  in  one  by 
one — M.  de  TAUier, '  les  petits  de 
Eochemar,'  and  others  from  the 
neighbourhood — all  variously  got 
up  for  *  chasse  k  tir.'  A  very  in- 
dependent amusement  this  seemed 
to  be.  No  keeper  or  game-carrier 
was  to  be  seen.  Each  sportsman 
wore  a  loose  jacket  of  some  strong 
stuff  like  linen,  in  different  colours, 
olive-green,  iilue,  white,  or  black, 
with  a  Luge  bag  behind  for  car- 
rying  hiB  game.  Each  had  his 
own  dog,  which  acted  pointer, 
setter,  and  retriever.  Straw  hats 
were  universal,  and  might  be  seen 
bobbing  about  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  as  their  wearers  rushed 
here  and  there,  sometimes  toge- 
ther, sometimes  apart,  with  a  good 
deal  of  noise  and  boyish  fun.  All 
these  unorthodox  ways  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  very 
good  shots.  Though  the  hares 
and  partridges  had  a  better  chance 
for  their  lives  than  in  the  English 
fashion  of  shooting  made  easy,  a 
great  many  of  them  went  home 
on  the  sportsmen's  backs  to  the 
chateau.  This  was  at  about  three 
o'clock  for  lunch,  after  which  they 
turned  out  again  for  two  hours' 
more  work.  The  Englishmen  did 
their  full  share  of  it  all ;  but  the 
day  was  so  hot,  and  so  much  ex- 
ertion seemed  to  be  wanted,  that 
Frank  gave  in  at  last,  and  fol- 
lowed Johnny's  advice,  given  quite 
gravely,  to  pick  some  of  the  great 
mushrooms  that  grew  all  about 
the  fields,  and  take  them  in  to 
Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
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The  two  brotheis  stayed  to  dine 
at  Lanron,  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  started  off  home  about  half- 
past  five.  Johnny  had  dined 
there  several  times  before,  and  his 
elder  brother  once,  and  they  both 
agreed  that  it  was  a  del^htful 
house.  There  was  some  value  in 
this  testimony  from  Frank,  who 
was  unprejudiced  and  very  par- 
ticular. Mme.  de  Yalmont  was 
one  of  those  attractive  hostesses 
with  a  talent  for  making  every 
one  feel  happy  and  at  home.  Her 
good  manners  were  only  the  out- 
ward expression  of  her  kind  hearfc, 
and  never  ran  on  into  the  extra- 
vagant politeness  of  some  of  her 
neighbours.  She  was  natural — 
she  had  seen  the  world — ^was  a 
very  agreeable  and  sensible  wo- 
man, and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  history  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  loved  her  husband 
and  children  cordially,  and  they 
adored  her.  It  was  delightful 
to  see  this  family  all  together. 
They  were  mutually  polite  and 
gentle,  they  enjoyed  each  other's 
company,  made  friendly  little 
jokes  and  pretty  speeches,  but  all 
without  running  into  any  extremes, 
or  making  other  people  feel  de 
trop  in  their  circle.  Max  and  his 
sister  were  on  the  most  affection- 
ate terms,  and  the  quieter  Pierre 
was  devoted  to  his  mother.  Cecile 
seemed  very  happy  that  evening  : 
her  mother  remarked  as  much 
when  the  gentlemen  had  left  them 
together  in  the  salon. 

'  How  bright  you  are  to-night, 
my  child  f  said  Mme.  de  Valmont, 
laying  her  hands  on  C6cile*s 
shoulders  and  looking  fondly  in- 
to her  face.  She  always  seemed 
to  see  her  own  youth  again 
there.  They  were  very  Uke  each 
other,  as  Johnny  had  remarked 
when  he  first  set  eyes  on  them 
coming  into  the  old  church. 
C^cile's,  perhaps,  was  a  graver, 
steadier  aspect;  her  eyes  were 


deeper  and  her  features  more 
decided  than  Mme.  de  Yalmont's 
had  been  at  her  age.  *  Are  not 
you  overwhelmed  with  the  heatf 
she  went  on.  *  Moi,  j'^touffe  ! 
Come,  dearest,  let  us  go  out  and 
breathe  a  little  air,  if  there  is  any.' 
She  threw  a  white  scarf  over 
her  head,  and  £hey  went  down 
the  stone  stairs,  and  out  upon  the 
perron  in  front  of  the  house-door. 
It  was  a  black  night;  there  was  not 
a  star  to  be  seen,  but  now  and 
then  lightning  flashed  up  from 
the  horizon  with  a  sudden  trem- 
bling radiance;  then  all  was  dark 
again ;  the  thunder  growled  and 
rattled,  and  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  sat  down  together 
on  the  steps,  for  it  seemed  too 
dark  to  walk  about.  The  country 
lay  in  utter  stillness ;  even  the 
owls  were  silent,  and  they  only 
heard  now  and  then  the  cry  of 
some  wild  thing  for  away  in  the 
woods.  It  was  a  night  for  wild 
beasts  or  ghosts  or  anything  un- 
canny, but  Mme.  de  Yalmont 
and  her  daughter  rather  enjoyed 
it  as  they  sat  and  talked  in  a  low 
voice,  and  lifted  their  faces  to 
catch  the  breath  of  air  that  some- 
times came  stealing  up  the  valley. 

*  1  think  we  shall  have  a  storm 
to-night,'  said  the  Marqmse,  '  and 
our  friends  will  have  some  trouble 
in  getting  home.  Certainly  they 
are  very  agreeable  young  men, 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  when  they 
return  to  England.' 

'  Do  you  like  the  elder,  mam- 
ma? 

*  Not  so  much  as  our  friend 
John.     What  do  you  say  V 

'I  detest  him.' 

*  Ma  chire  amie  !    And  why  V 
'Mais— I  cannot  tell  you  indeed. 

Do  not  you  sometimes  dislike  a 
person  without  knowing  why )' 

*  1  think  I  can  generally  find  a 
reason  if  I  look  for  it,'  said  Mme. 
de  Yalmont.  '  However,  I  do  not 
myaelf  think  M*  Frank  so  charm- 
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ing.  Tet  one  onght  to  believe 
his  Mends.  Mme.de  Saint-Hilaire 
says  lie  is  perfect,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  agree  with  her.' 

*  Mamma,'  said  C^cile,  '  I  don't 
know — ^  and  then  she  made  a  long 
pause. 

'  AUons,  that  is  news  P  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  laughing  a 
little.  'Bat  I  assure  you  he  is 
Tery  popular.  I  have  heard  many 
people  praise  him,  especially  Mme. 
de  Eochemar ;  and  not  only  the 
old  ladies  —  his  cousin  Marie 
thinks  him  a  hero,  does  she  not?' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  she  does.  That 
is  why  I  detest  him.' 

'  What  a  droll  reason !  Because 
Marie  likes  him  you  detest  him. 
My  dear  C^cile,  you  must  tell  me 
what  you  mean.' 

It  was  dark,  but  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont felt  instinctively  that  her 
daughter  was  blushing  and  con- 
fused. She  was  a  little  anxious, 
but  quite  determined  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this.  Her  long  know- 
ledge of  Cecile  told  her  that  it 
was  probably  all  right,  and  she 
need  not  alann  herself  at  alL 

'Aliens,  mon  amie,'  she  said, 
with  a  shade  of  peremptoriness 
in  her  tone.  *  You  must  hide 
nothing,  but  tell  me  your  thoughts 
without  any  reserve  whatever.' 

'Well,  mamma,  I  think  he 
tries  to  make  Marie  like  him.  I 
have  noticed  it  several  times.  It 
does  not  make  her  happy,  for  she 
looks  quite  sad  and  tlun — ^have 
you  noticed  that  1  But  she  does 
like  him  very  much,  and  he  is 
always  following  her  about ;  and, 
mamma — do  not  say  anything,  je 
vous  en  prie — ^but  when  we  were 
talking  on  the  terrace  at  Eoche- 
mar that  night,  when  we  saw 
him  first,  she  did  not  seem  very 
anxious  for  M  de  Eochemar  to 
come  back  j  and  then  M.  Frank 
came  to  us,  and  began  to  talk  in 
a  voice  and  a  way  I  did  not  like, 
and  I  went  straight  into  the  sa- 


lon. They  came  at  once,  you  know 
— that  was  just  before  thej  began 
to  sing.' 

'  The  English,  you  know,  have 
different  ideas,'  said  Mme.  de 
Valmont ;  'and  English  girls  are 
allowed  all  kinds  of  freedom  that 
you  and  Marie  have  not.' 

'I  know  thaty  mamma.  But 
even  in  England,  if  a  girl  was  en- 
gaged, I  do  not  think  any  one 
else  would  speak  and  look  as 
Marie's  cousin  does.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont,  who  in  her  secret  heart 
was  delighted  with  her  daughter's 
sentiments.  '  But  Englishmen, 
you  know,  think  that  unmarried 
girls  are  to  have  the  same  atten- 
tion as  married  women.  You  can 
see  that  in  our  Mend  Johnny, 
who  is  always  so  polite  to  yon.' 

'  As  to  that,  mamma,'  said  Ce- 
cile, '  I  think  it  is  you  who  have 
all  his  politeness.' 

'  Well,  that  is  as  it  should  be,' 
said  her  mother  rather  hastily. 
'Johnny  has  right  feelings  and 
good  principles.' 

'  And  his  brother  has  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  But,  seriously, 
is  it  not  sad  for  Marie?  One 
cannot  do  anything — one  cannot 
speak,  or  she  will  be  angry.' 

'  I  think  it  possible  l£at  Marie 
is  very  wrong.  But  of  course  we 
cannot  interfere.  Poor  M  de 
Eochemar !' 

'I  do  not  know  who  to  pity 
most,'  said  C^ile  gravely.  '  Pro- 
mise me  one  thing,  chere  petite 
maman — that  you  will  never  marry 
me  to  any  one  I  do  not  choose 
for  myself.' 

'I  promise.  But  you  must 
promise  me  something  in  return 
— that  you  will  never  insist  on 
marrying  an  unsuitable  person.' 

'  Are  you  there,  madame  V  said 
a  low  gentle  voice  at  the  door; 
and  Johnny  Wyatt  came  out  and 
joined  them,  placing  himself  a 
little  lower  down  on  the  steps. 
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'  What  a  night  it  is — ^as  hot  as 
a  furnace !  I  belieye  there  is  an 
awM  storm  coming  up.' 

'  Yes,  that  last  peal  of  thunder 
was  a  good  deed  nearer/  said 
Mme.  de  Valmont.  'Where  are 
you  come  from  1  Are  the  others 
gone  into  the  salon  f 

*No/  said  Johnny.  *M.  de 
Valmont  and  my  brother  are 
playing  billiards,  and  the  others 
are  watching  them.  So  was  I, 
till  I  got  tired  of  it.' 

*  So  you  came  to  give  us  your 
company.  That  was  very  amiable 
of  you.  C^ile  and  I  have  drifted 
into  such  a  gloomy  conversation 
that  we  shall  be  quite  glad  of  a 
little  cheering.' 

*Have  you  really?  I  did  not 
know  you  were  ever  subject  to 
bad  spirits.' 

'Not  exactly  that,  perhaps. 
But  a  prospect  does  not  always 
look  the  same,  does  it)  The  fu- 
ture is  like  others — sometimes 
bright  and  sometimes  cloudy.' 

*Well,  I  am  subject  to  very 
bad  spirits/  said  Johnny,  '  and  it 
is  odd  enough  that  I  should  have 
been  thinking  just  now  about  the 
future — ^what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  is,  and  all  that.  Madame,  do 
you  know  that  in  another  month 
we  shall  be  back  in  England,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  afloat 
again,  and  most  likely  I  shall 
never  see  you  and  —  Lauron 
again? 

'  So  you  are  in  very  bad  spirits,' 
said  Mme.  de  Valmont,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

'  Next  door  to  wretched,' 

*Dear  M.  Johnny,  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  not  expect 
to  see  Lauron  again.  We  do  not 
forget  our  friends  so  easily,  even 
when  we  owe  them  nothing — and 
we  owe  you  a  great  deal.' 

She  leaned  forward  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Johnny,  who 
could  just  see  it,  though  hardly 
her  face,  in  the  darkness,  and  he 


took  it  and  kissed  it  very  devoutly. 
Mdlle.  C^ile  sat  quite  silent 
during  these  flirtations  with  her 
mother.  One  knows  something 
of  the  feeling  that  was  tugging  at 
Johnny's  heart — the  prospect  of 
parting  with  companions  one  has 
learnt  to  love,  and  the  longing 
wish  not  to  be  forgotten ;  to  leave 
a  little  trace  of  oneself  in  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  those  whose 
hands  now  touch  and  whose  eyes 
now  meet  one's  own. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  he  said, 
*  but  it  would  be  a  different  thing 
if  you  were  in  England.  It  is  so 
seldom  that  I  have  time,  you  see, 
to  go  anywhere  but  home.' 

'You  will  have  to  find  time 
now,'  said  Mme.  de  Valmont. 
'Remember,  you  must  not  wait 
for  your  aunt  to  ask  you,  but  you 
must  write  to  me  when  you  have 
a  few  weeks  to  spare,  and  we 
shall  always  be  so  happy  to  re- 
ceive you.  Now  do  not  forget 
that.' 

'I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it, 
madame,'  said  Johnny. 

'  Tell  us  something  about  your 
home,'  the  Marquise  went  on. 
'  Have  you  any  sisters  besides 
Mdlle.  Agnes  V 

'  Not  now.  We  had  another, 
but  she  died  three  years  ago.' 

'  Was  she  married  ]' 

'  Yes,  she  had  been  married  a 
year.' 

'  Ah,  how  sad,'  murmured  C^- 
cile,  under  her  breath. 

'  Yes,'  said  Johnny,  whose 
tongue  seemed  to  be  unloosed 
by  the  darkness,  *  I  was  sorry  for 
little  Katie.  She  was  engaged 
for  five  years.  It  was  such  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  then  to  die  in 
a  year.' 

'  But  what  was  the  reason  for 
waiting  so  long  V  said  Mme.  de 
Valmont. 

'  0,  because  he  was  poor.  They 
couldn't  afford  to  marry  till  he 
got    something    to  do — at  least 
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people  tbouglit  they  could  not. 
I  told  him  that  in  his  place  I 
should  have  made  Katie  marry 
me  at  once,  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  It's  all  right, 
I  think,  when  people  struggle 
up  together;  and  Katie  would 
have  done  very  well,  though  he 
didn't  think  she  was  fit  for  it 
But  I  believe  I  knew  her  best* 

*  Was  she  younger  than  you  V 

*  We  were  twins,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  dererest 
girls  you  ever  saw.' 

'  And  your  parents  allowed  her 
to  wait  all  that  time  for  the 
chance,'  said  IMme.  de  Yalmont, 
half  to  herself. 

*  What  should  they  have  done  V 
said  Johnny.  *  Of  course  she 
could  not  have  married  any  one 
else.* 

*  I  knew  an  English  lady  once, 
who  told  me  that  in  England 
people  were  always  breaking  off 
their  engagements,  and  making 
new  ones.' 

'Some  people  may.  Do  you 
think  it  right  or  wrong  V 

'Well,  wrong,*  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont.  *  I  do  not  think  that 
we  French  are  right  in  some  of 
our  customs ;  our  marrieiges,  for 
instance,  are  sometimes  sad 
enough.  But  I  will  say  this  :  it  is 
very  difficult  to  win  the  real  affec- 
tion of  a  Frenchwoman,  but  when 
she  gives  it  once  it  is  for  ever.' 

'But  then,  I  suppose,*  said 
Johnny  doubtfully,  *  a  French- 
woman often  marries  without  any 
affection  at  all.' 

*  Often,'  Mme.  de  Valmont 
calmly  assented.  'Then  duty 
and  honour  take  its  place.  But 
if  the  affection  happens  to  be 
there,  tant  mieux.* 

'  I  should  be  afraid,'  said 
Johnny  slowly,  *  that  it  might 
be  rather  bad  if  after  one  was 
married  one  met  the  right  person. 
What  would  a  French  lady  do 
then  ]' 


'There  come  in  duty  and 
honour,*  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 

*  Ah,  that's  all  very  weU.  They 
are  grand  things,  but  they  don't 
always  keep  you  from  being  very 
unhappy.  I  think  it  is  better 
not^to  risk  it,  and  to  find  out  the 
right  person  to  begin  with.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well  too.  But 
could  a  mother  allow  her  daughter 
to  throw  herself  away  on  a  per- 
son perhaps  without  money  or 
connections  or  advantages  of  any 
kind,  merely  because  the  de- 
moiselle made  up  her  mind  that 
here  was  the  right  person )  Jamais, 
jamais  !*  and  Mme.  de  Yalmont 
shook  her  head  emphatically. 

'  Well,  dear  madame,  you  are 
right,  no  doubt,'  said  the  sailor. 
'  However,  I  hope  no  one  will  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  match 
for  me.  If  I  loved  a  girl' — O, 
what  a  mercy  that  it  was  a  dark 
night! — 'I  am  afraid  I  should 
tell  her  bo,  without  stopping  to 
think  about  money  or  connec- 
tions— at  least,  peihaps under  some 
circumstances  I  might  not.' 

'Under  what  circumstances?' 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont,  with  a 
little  laugh.  '  Now  you  must 
tell  us,  for  we  are  both  dying 
with  curiosity.' 

*  0,  well,'  said  Johnny,  hesi- 
tating, '  if  I  had  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  thing  was  quite 
hopeless,  and  that  my  mentioning 
it  would  make  her  unhappy.* 

'Those  are  veiy  good  senti- 
ments. And  what  would  make 
it  hopeless  in  your  eyes,  may  I 
askr 

'Her  being  engaged  to  some 
one  else.' 

'  Only  that  Y 

'Only  that.  Nothing  else  at 
all.* 

*  Ah,  how  you  amuse  me  !'  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  laughing 
again.  *  C^cile,  now  that  we  have 
heard  our  friend's  confessions,  .we 
must  unite  iu  wishing  him  success 
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Triih  the  pretty  young  English 
lady  who  is  to  he  bo  fortunate.' 

'  Perhaps  she  will  not  he  Eng- 
lish, mamma.     Who  knows  V 

'  Not  English !  Indeed,  yes. 
What  are  you  dreaming  oJ^  my 
child  1  Do  you  expect  M.  Wyatt 
to  hring  home  some  pretty  savage 
from  his  voyages  1  That  would 
hardly  he  the  way  to  secure  the 
happiness  he  thinks  of  so  much. 
2^0,  it  is  always  hest  to  marry  in 
one's  own  country.' 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  got  up,  for 
a  warning  voice  told  her  that 
Johnny's  explanations  had  gone 
far  enough. 

'  Let  us  go  hack  into  the  salon,' 
she  said.  'Ces  messieurs  must 
have  finished  their  billiards  by 
this  time.     Come,  Cecile.' 

There  were  more  reasons  than 
one  for  going  in.  The  night  had 
been  growing  blacker  and  blacker, 
and  now  the  first  flash  of  real 
forked  lighning  darted  across  the 
sky,  and  was  followed  by  a  peal 
of  thunder  that  seemed  almost  to 
shake  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
old  chateau.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  storm  that  lasted 
late  into  the  night,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  a  howling  wind  that  woke 
suddenly  and  rose  higher  and 
higher,  so  that  all  the  elements 
seemed  to  be  raging  and  crashing 
and  fighting  together  on  the  old 
battle-plains  of  Anjou. 

*  Don't  you  wish  you  were  on 
board  ship  V  said  Frank  Wyatt  to 
his  brother. 

'  Yes,'  said  Johnny.  *  I  never 
feel  safe  in  a  storm  on  land.  It 
is  dreadful  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
house  that  may  tumble  down  any 
minute.' 

He  appealed  to  M.  de  Yal- 
mont, who  was  quite  able  to  agree 
with  him  from  his  early  recollec- 
tions, and  these  two  old  salts  set 
to  work  to  abuse  houses,  their 
roofis,  walls,  windows,  &c.,  while 
Mme.  de  Yalmont  was  holding  a 


little  consultation  with  Frank, 
and  sending  out  to  tell  Auguste 
that  the  weather  was  far  too  bad 
for  any  thoughts  of  returning  to 
Les  Sapiniires  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MILL-STREAM. 

JoHNNT  lay  awake  that  night 
in  his  quaint  tapestried  room,  and 
thought  philosophically  how  un- 
fortunate it  was  that  a  fellow 
never  could  help  falling  in  love 
with  the  wrong  person — ^wrong, 
at  least,  in  a  worldly  and  sensible 
view. 

'  What  one  can't  have  one  is 
sure  to  want,'  he  thought  rather 
disconsolately.  '  And  I  too,  who 
have  kept  so  much  out  of  that 
sort  of  thing  P 

His  brother  officers,  most  of 
them,  had  locks  of  hair  enough 
to  stock  a  barber*s  shop,  but  he 
had  always  been  wise  enough  to 
stop  short  of  these  extremes.  He 
was  very  friendly,  very  amiable, 
kind  and  polite  to  his  lady  ac- 
quaintance, but  the  MendHness 
was  so  general  as  to  mean  nothing 
in  particular;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  Johnny,  with  all  his  absent 
laziness  and  laissez-faire  disposi- 
tion, was  almost  insanely  fanciful 
about  ladies.  In  his  sailor's  wide 
experience  he  had  never  seen  one 
who  came  up  to  his  ideal  of  per- 
fection till  at  last  he  met  her 
walking  into  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Le  Mans — ^tall,  beauti- 
ful, dignified,  yet  a  thoroughly 
simple  gid  j  a  Frenchwoman  and 
a  Roman  Catholic,  yet  without 
frivolity  and  without  narrowness ; 
generous,  gentle,  single-minded, 
pure  as  her  white  dress  that  glim- 
mered in  the  darkness  as  she  sat 
like  a  wraith  on  the  steps,  and 
listened  silently  to  all  that  her 
mother  and  he  said  to  each  other. 
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Johnny  felt  that  his  brother 
Frank  was  quite  right,  though  he 
had  been  curiously  angry  with 
him  at  the  time^  when  he  said 
those  unpalatable  things. 

It  would  never  occur  to  Cecile, 
or  to  her  mother,  that  he  could 
have  the  presumption  to  be  in 
love  with  her.  The  Great  Mogul 
would  be  much  more  likely. 
There  was  a  gulf  between  them, 
and,  in  fjeu^t,  he  might  as  well  be 
her  grandfather. 

'And  of  course  that  is  the 
reason  why  madame  is  so  kind, 
and  treats  me  like  a  son  of  her 
own,'  thought  Johnny.  'I  am 
not  dangerous.  My  teeth  and 
claws  are  well  filed,  and  certainly 
I  can  never  interfere  with  Mdlle. 
G^cile's  prospects.  It's  quite 
light,  and  what  a  splendid  morn- 
ing !  m  get  up  and  look  about 
the  place.' 

It  was  a  brilliant  moming ;  the 
sky  was  cloudless  and  the  air 
delightfully  fresh.  The  storm 
had  left  traces  behind  it  in  earth 
torn  up  into  water-courses,  and 
boughs  and  twigs  scattered  from 
the  trees,  and  little  streams  trick- 
ling, and  pools  lying  here  and 
there  in  hollow  places ;  but  Lauron 
looked  more  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic than  ever,  as  Johnny  prowled 
about  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
towers,  under  the  beeches,  down 
the  untidy  road  that  led  to  the 
old  gateway  of  the  yard.  Then 
he  turned  towards  the  village, 
and  had  strolled  a  little  way  in 
that  direction  when  he  suddenly 
met  the  two  ladies  coming  back 
from  mass. 

'  Grood-moming,'  said  Mme. 
de  Yaltnont,  putting  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile ;  *  are  you  so  early  at 
Les  Sapini^res  ?  I  thought  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire  was  the  only 
person  there  who  ever  woke  in 
the  morning.' 

'  Ko,  I  am  not  often  so  early,' 
Johnny  confessed,  '  though  I  am 


not  quite  so  bad  as  some  people. 
But  are  you  always  out  at  thijs 
hour,  madame  1* 

'  Cecile  and  I  are  generally  out 
before  eight  o'clock.  Ah,  here  is 
the  person  who  alwa3r8  comes  to 
meet  us.' 

Cdcile's  favourite  pug  came 
racing  down  the  road,  and  jump- 
ing round  her  in  rapture. 

'  A  bas  1  Be  quiet,  little  one,' 
said  Cecile,  lookingdown  lovingly, 
and  taking  the  ugly  face  between 
her  bands.  '  Must  we  go  in  at 
once,  mamma,  or  may  we  take  this 
little  creature  for  a  walkf 

'  Certainly,'  said  Mme.  de  Val- 
mont.  *  Have  you  seen  our  river,' 
she  said  to  Johnny,  '  and  the  old 
Tnill  1  Ah,  let  us  go  there ;  it  is 
curious,  and  well  worth  the 
trouble.' 

'  What  trouble,  madame  Y  said 
Johnny. 

'  The  trouble  of  walking  so  far,' 
she  answered,  smiling ;  'you  think 
it  shoidd  be  called  a  pleasure  1 
Well,  let  us  go.' 

They  turned  back  down  the 
shady  road,  crossed  the  hilly  irre- 
gular street  of  the  village  a  little 
above  the  church,  and  went  down, 
across  a  meadow  to  the  river, 
which  was  a  fairly  deep  and  rapid 
stream.  They  stood  on  the  bank 
above  the  water,  in  whose  clear 
depths  shoals  of  little  fish  were 
darting  to  and  fro.  To  their  left 
were  the  yellow  weather-stained 
walls  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  the 
old  mill ;  the  great  wheel  under 
its  archway  went  splashing  round, 
and  the  water  came  rushing  and 
foaming  out  into  the  main  stream 
emerald  green  and  snowy  white. 
From  the  roof  of  the  damp  old 
archway  long  tendrils  of  ivy  and 
wild-rose  briers  hung  down  over 
the  wheel,  catching  the  spray,  and 
shaking  bright  drops  down  again 
into  the  water. 

'That  would  make  a  picture 
for  Frank,'  said  Johnny.    '  This 
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clear  water  would  be  nice  for  a 
swim.' 

*Are  you  a  good  swimmer  f 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 

'Pretty  good.  I  liave  had  to 
swim  for  my  life  several  times.' 

*And  for  other  people's  lives 
too,  I  daresay,'  she  said,  coming 
instinctively  on  the  tiuth;  but 
Johnny  did  not  respond  to  this. 

'  I  have  heard  a  story/  said 
C^cile  to  her  mother,  '  of  a  little 
sailor-boy  who  fell  overboard,  and 
of  a  young  officer  who  jumped 
into  the  sea  after  him,  and  dived- 
under  the  ship  after  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  surface,  and 
kept  him  floating  there  till  a  boat 
came  to  save  them  both.  The 
water  was  very  deep,  and  full  of 
sharks.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
that,  monsieur  1  Was  it  not 
beautiful  V 

Johnny  glanced  at  her  and 
smiled,  while  the  colour  deepened 
in  his  dark  face. 

'  Somebody  has  made  a  great 
story  out  of  a  very  Httle  one, 
mademoiselle,'  he  said.  'Any- 
one who  could  swim  would  have 
done  the  same.  It  was  nothing 
at  alL    May  I  ask  who  told  you  ?' 

'ItwasMdlle.  Wyatt.' 

'  I  thought  so ;  then  you  had 
better  not  believe  anything  she 
tells  you.' 

'  Unless  we  are  sure  that  it  is 
true,'  said  C^cile,  nodding  her 
head  gently. 

'Take  care,  my  friend,'  said 
Mme.  de  Valmont.  *  It  is  you 
that  we  shall  not  believe,  if  you 
try  to  spoil  your  own  reputation.' 

'  Dear  madame,  have  the  good- 
ness to  say  no    more  about  it,' 
t  said  Johnny,  looking  imploringly 
up. 

It  gave  him  a  pang  of  hopeless- 
ness to  see  the  bright  kind 
enthufidasm  in  C^cile's  eyes^  the 
colour  rising  in  her  clear  pale 
cheeks,  all  because  of  that  old 
story  of  his  sailor-life,  and  then  to 


feel  that  he  had  no  right  to  all 
this,  that  she  would  give  the  same 
to  any  ordinary  acquaintance  who 
was  carried  away  for  an  instant 
ao  fax  as  to  forget  the  paramount 
importance  of  his  own  health  and 
strength.  Just  as  if  there  was 
any  merit  in  that !  He  looked 
down  at  the  flowing  water  with 
sad  sleepy  eyes,  which  the  next 
moment  were  wakened  to  flashing 
eagerness  by  a  splash,  and  a  cry 
from  Cecile.  It  was  only  her 
little  dog,  which  had  contrived  to 
slip  into  the  water,  and  was  now 
struggling  helplessly  in  the  cur- 
rent, drawn  every  moment  nearer 
to  the  mill-wheel. 

*  The  little  beast  will  be  drown- 
ed,' said  Johnny,  half  to  himself ; 
and  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
threw  it  on  the  grass. 

C^ile  had  run  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  stretching 
out  eagerly  over  the  stream. 

'  I  can  reach  him — I  can  reach 
him!  Ah,  no  !  0,  mon  petit 
chien  I  He  will  be  drowned — he 
will  be  under  the  wheel !  Mamma, 
do  you  see  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  mon 
Dieu !' 

'Take  care,  mademoiselle;  don't 
wet  your  feet,'  said  Johnny,  as  he 
went  carefully  into  the  water. 

Close  to  the  bank  there  was  a 
sudden  fall,  and  he  was  swimming 
directly. 

*  Come  out,  I  beg — I  entreat  of 
you  !'  cried  Mme.  de  Valmont. 
*  You  must  not  risk  your  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  foolish  little  dog. 
Ah,  Cecile,  why  did  you  not  stop 
him  1  They  will  both  be  drowned 
before  our  eyes !  Ah,  it  is  too 
late — the  current  is  too  strong; 
he  will  be  drawn  under  the  wheel. 
There  seems  to  be  no  one  in  the 
mill.  Stay  !  there  is  the  bon- 
homme  Nicole  in  his  yard.  I  will 
call  him.     Help,  help  ? 

The  Marquise  set  oS  running 
along  the  meadow  towards  the 
village,  while  Cecile  stood  per- 
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fecily  still  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  little  dog  was  being  washed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great 
splashing  wheel ;  he  bobbed  up 
and  down  helplessly  in  the  green 
foaming  rush.  Johnny  was  strug- 
gling with  the  stream,  which  was 
almost  too  strong  for  him.  C^ile 
thought  it  was  a  long,  long  time, 
but  in  reality  it  was  only  a  minute 
or  two,  before  he  managed  to  sup- 
port himself  with  one  hand  against 
a  projecting  piece  of  black  damp 
wall,  and  then,  as  the  dog  was 
washed  past  him  straight  into 
the  dark  depths  of  the  archway, 
to  dash  out  with  the  other  hand 
and  catch  him  by  his  poor  drag- 
gled neck.  Then  he  stopped  a 
moment,  clinging  to  the  wall,  and 
holding  the  rescued  creature  in 
his  arm. 

*  Mademoiselle  T  he  said  rather 
breathlessly. 

*  Yes,  here  I  am,*  said  Cecile ; 
and  she  crept  down  the  slippery 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  about 
three  yar^*  distance  from  the  two 
drowned  rats. 

'  Take  care,*  said  Johnny. '  Could 
you  catch  the  dog,  if  I  threw  him 
to  you  1  Catch  fast  hold  of  the 
wall  with  one  hand,  and  lean  for- 
ward as  far  as  you  can.  I  shall 
throw  him  into  your  right  arm.* 

*  Throw  him,  please,'  said  Ce- 
cile. 

In  another  moment  the  poor 
frightened  half-  drowned  little 
creature  was  safe  in  his  mistress's 
affectionate  clasp.  Cecile  turned 
round  and  laid  him  on  the  grass, 
where  almost  directly  he  stood 
tremblingly  up  and  began  to  shake 
himself.  She  went  back  to  his 
rescuer,  who  pulled  himself  along 
by  the  wall,  and  gave  him  her 
hand  to  help  him  round  the 
comer.  He  shook  himself  too, 
when  he  was  safe  on  dry  land, 
and  was  beginning  to  laugh,  but 
she  looked  so  pale  and  earnest 
that  he  was  obliged  to  pause. 


'Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  'we 
are  neither  of  us  any  the  worse 
for  if 

'But  you  might  have  been 
drowned— and  in  saving  a.  poor 
little  dog.  Ah,  and  it  would  have 
been  all  my  fault.  What  should 
I  have  done  f 

'There  was  no  danger,'  said 
Johnny.  'But  one  might  easily 
be  drowned  in  a  worse  cause. 
And  I  rather  think  it  would  have 
been  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  me.' 

*  How  can  you  say  so  V 

*  Indeed  I  mean  it.  Don't  you 
know  why  V 

Mdlle.  de  Yalmont  must  have 
been  an  unnaturally  stupid  girl  if 
she  had  not  understood  what 
Johnny's  eyes  told  her. 

'Ah,  do  not  say  that,  je  vous 
en  prie,'  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

'  j^o,  I  know  I  must  not,'  said 
Johnny.  *  If  you  were  English — 
But  even  as  it  is,  do  you  know,* 
he  went  on  in  his  quaint  way, 
'you  would  not  be  the  first 
French  lady  who  had —  Forgive 
me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
single  word,  only  it  came  out 
somehow.' 

'Ah,  monsieur,'  said  C^ile, 
throwing  up  her  hands,  and  clasp- 
ing them  together  earnestly,  'it 
is  not  forgiveness  that  we  owe 
you.  It  is  a  thousand  thanks — 
for — every  thing.* 

The  Marquise  came  hurrying 
back  with  several  villagers,  angry 
with  herself  for  having  left  her 
daughter  alone — a  curious  piece 
of  forgetf ulness  on  her  part — ^yet 
who  could  suspect  Johimy  in  his 
dripping  condition  of  making 
love  ?  So  all  she  did  was  to  make 
a  greater  hero  of  him  than  ever, 
while  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
praises  that  he  really  felt  he  did 
not  deserve.  He  escaped  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  admiration 
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of  the  peasants  and  from  Mme. 
deYalmonfs  thanks,  and  set  off 
at  a  haid  ran  towards  the  chateau, 
while  the  ladies  and  the  rescued 
pug  followed  more  slowly. 

When  thej  arrived  they  found 
the  dogcart  at  the  door,  and 
Frank  quite  ready  to  start,  and 
not  at  all  willing  to  wait  till  his 
hrothei's  clothes  were  dry.  He 
thought  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire 
would  certainly  expect  them  hack 
in  time  for  breakfiast 

*  Then  listen  to  my  advice,'  said 
M.  de  Yalmont.  '  Go  yourself,  if 
you  must,  and  leave  our  friend 
Johnny  in  our  care.  I  am  going 
to  drive  to  Carillon  this  after- 
noon, and  I  will  bring  him  home.' 

Frank  thanked  him,  and  after 
many  ceremonious  farewells 
jumped  into  the  cart  and  drove 
off 

Johnny  hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  soiry  or  glad  when  he  came 
down-stairs  in  a  suit  of  Max  de 
Yalmont's  shooting-clothes,  and 
found  himself  left  to  spend  some 
more  hours  at  Lauron.  It  was 
one  of  those  dangerous  pleasures 
that  one  feels  safer  and  better 
without,  and  yet  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  turn  one's  back  upon 
them  and  walk  away.  He  knew, 
but  hardly  realised  yet,  that  C^- 
cile  was  not  angry  with  him  for 
what  he  had  told  her.  If  she  had 
shown  a  sign  of  vexation,  of  dis- 
like, or  even  extreme  astonish- 
ment, the  affair  would  have  been 
simplified ;  there  woidd  have  been 
nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  his 
tongue  in  future,  and  repent  of 
his  foolishness  in  speaking  at  all. 
As  it  was,  she  only  seemed  to  sigh 
a  little  over  the  impossibility  of 
his  daring  dream.  Did  not  that 
regret  of  hers  remove  half  the  im- 
possibility) Johnny  let  himself 
think  so  for  a  moment,  and  then 
brought  himself  back  to  reality 
with  a  sudden  wrench.  He  had 
no  business  to  have  spoken  to  her 


at  all.  She  had  checked  him 
kindly,  sweetly,  like  a  noble  girl 
as  she  was.  She  liked  him  as  a 
friend,  and  had  some  ideas  of 
gratitude  in  her  head,  and  did 
not  want  him  to  throw  away  the 
friendship  he  enjoyed  now  by 
talking  wild  nonsense  that  might 
be  addressed  to  some  English 
miss,  but  was  most  unsuitable  and 
ridiculous  when  spoken  by  a  poor 
sailor  to  a  daughter  of  the  old 
noblesse  of  France.  Having  placed 
himself  on  this  cold  level  of  feust, 
Johnny  refused  to  remember  that 
after  all  she  had  not  been  angry, 
that  she  had  blushed  sweetly  when 
he  said  those  few  foolish  words, 
fCnd  that  perhaps  some  deeper 
feeling  still  was  lurking  under 
the  regretful  sadness  of  her  soft 
brown  eyes.  These  fancies  would 
keep  thrusting  themselves  up 
through  stem  hard  conviction, 
like  wild  flowers  in  rocky  ground. 

The  post  came  to  Lauron  a 
little  after  twelve.  Breakfut 
was  just  over,  and  the  young  men 
went  off  to  visit  the  horsep,  while 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Yalmont  disap- 
peared into  the  library  with  their 
letters. 

Presently  Cecile's  voice  came 
calling  across  the  old  courtyard. 

'  Max,  es-tu  la  1  Papa  wants 
you  in  the  library.* 

The  Marquis  and  Marquise  were 
sitting  in  two  arm-chairs,  with 
their  letters  between  them  on  a 
little  inlaid  table. 

'  My  children,'  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont,  '  here  are  three  interest- 
ing letters — two  for  your  father 
and  one  for  me.  Aliens,  yours 
first,'  she  said  to  her  husband. 

'  One  of  mine  is  not  very  plea- 
sant,' said  M.  de  Yalmont.  *  Our 
friends  Moreau  et  Cie.  have  got 
into  some  trouble.  They  have 
been  cheated  of  200,000  francs  by 
some  Eepublican  rascal  who  has 
run  off  to  South  America,  just 
when  they  especially  wanted  the 
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money  for  the  new  ironclad.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  want 
me  to  advance  another  100,000  to 
help  them  out  of  the  present  dif- 
ficmty.  I  shall  have  good  interest, 
and  when  their  new  dock  is  made 
all  the  shares  will  rise  in  value 
enormously.  What  do  you  say, 
Max? 

*  Are  we  rich  enough  to  ven- 
ture money  like  thatf  inquired 
Max  prudently. 

*  I  think  so/  said  M.  de  Val- 
mont.  ^  And  you  at  least  have  a 
chance  of  being  rich,  if  you  are 
wise.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
my  old  friend  the  Vicomte  de 
Pontmercy.  He  invites  me  and 
my  sons,  and  any  friends  I  choose 
to  bring,  to  shoot  with  him  for  a 
week  on  his  estate  near  Yitr^,  two  * 
or  three  weeks  hence.  Pieire  will 
be  gone  back  to  his  tutor,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  as  well 
take  our  dear  friend  Johnny 
Wyatt.  Then  he  and  T  might  go 
on  to  Brest  and  pay  a  visit  to  M. 
Morean,  and  show  our  English- 
man something  of  the  French 
navy,  while  M.  Max  de  Val- 
mont  makes  himself  agreeable 
at  Pontmercy.' 

*Mdlle.  Stephanie  de  Pont- 
mercy is  very  pretty,  very  gentille,' 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont,  nodding  , 
and  smiling  at  Max.  '  Her  dot 
will  be  large.  Monsieur  son  pcre 
is  one  of  the  richest  mei^  in 
Brittany.  He  invites  you  to  his 
house.  Max,  and  says  that  it 
would  be  a  happiness  to  hiin  to  be 
allied  with  us.' 

*If  we  like  each  other,'  said 
Max  considerately.  *  I  will  never 
marry  a  woman  who  cannot  be 
my  friend,  as  C^cilo  is,'  with  a 
bow  to  his  sister,  who  laid  her 
hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 

*Very  well,  my  little  Max; 
t^at  is  quite  as  it  should  be,' 
said  his  mother  amiably. 

*  Ma  m^re,'  said  Max,  *  no  one 
need  wish  to  be  happier  than  you 


and  my  father.  But  I  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  less.  I  shall  be 
charmed  to  shoot  with  M.  do 
Pontmercy,  and  to  visit  him  at 
his  chateau;  and  if  M.  Wyatt 
will  go  with  us,  tant  mieux.' 

M  de  Yalmont  nodded  and 
pulled  his  moustache,  and  seemed 
quite  contented.  Having  settled 
his  son's  business,  he  then  looked 
at  C^cile,  and  pointed  to  the 
nearest  chair. 

*  Sit  down,  my  child.  We  have 
now  something  to  propose  to 
you.' 

C^cile  obeyed  in  silence ;  and 
Max,  not  being  told  to  go  away, 
stood  with  his  arm  on  the  back 
of  her  chair. 

'  Your  mother  has  had  a  pro- 
posal for  you  from  M.  Jules  de 
Marillac,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  The 
letter  is  from  his  uncle  the  Comte 
de  Marillac,  and  is  forwarded  by 
Mme.  d'Altain,  who  knows  the 
young  man,  and  has  written  before 
to  your  mother  on  the  subject. 
Give  her  the  letter,'  he  said  to  his 
wife.  '!N'otbing  could  be  more 
courteous,  more  generous,  or  more 
deserving  of  a  favourable  answer. 
Head  that,  my  dear  G^cile.  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  find  no  room 
for  objection.' 

G^cile  glanced  up  at  her  mother 
as  she  took  the  letter  from  her 
hand.  She  had  seen  such  letters 
before,  and  had  an  instinctive 
horror  of  them :  the  very  slight 
dash  of  sentiment  they  contained 
was  a  thin  veil  for  the  business 
arrangements  so  carefully  set  forth, 
showing  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained on  both  sides  through  such 
a  match.  During  these  last  weeks 
a  revulsion  had  set  in  against  these 
things  in  G6cile's  mind.  Not  that 
she  had  any  good  reason  to  give, 
but  she  had  been  so  thankful  just 
lately  not  to  be  in  Marie  de  Saint- 
Hilaire's  position — engaged  to  a 
man  whom  she  regarded  with  in- 
difference.    Then  there  was  all 
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that  Johnny  had  said  last  night, 
when  he  and  her  mother  were 
talking  of  French  marriages,  and 
those  few  words  that  he  let  fall 
this  morning.  Ah,  and  there  was 
her  mother's  promise  too.  That 
wonld  certainly  save  her  from 
being  bound  to  M.  de  Marillac. 

She  held  the  letter  in  slight 
careless  fingers,  and  glanced 
through  it  under  her  drooping  eye- 
lids— the  old  Comte's  grand  set 
speeches,  her  own  beauty  and  per- 
fection, the  high  qualities  of  his  ' 
nephew,  his  wealth  and  position, 
the  absolute  devotion  that  he 
offered  to  the  unknown  lady  to 
whom  he  ventured  to  propose 
himself.  C^cile  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  put  the  letter  on  the  table, 
but  not  quite  far  enough ;  it 
rustled  to  her  feet,  and  Max  came 
round  and  picked  it  up  silently. 

M.  de  Valmont,  who  expected 
his  daughter  to  be  blushing  and 
smiling  with  pleasure,  gazed  at  her 
in  some  astonishment. 

*  Well,  my  child,  what  do  you 
think  of  itr  said  Mme.  de  Val- 
mont. 

'  I  am  too  young,'  said  Cecile. 

*  Too  young !'  repeated  the  Mar- 
quis. '  Your  mother  was  married 
at  seventeen.' 

'  Cecile  is  still  a  child  at  heart, 
and  loves  her  home,'  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  gently.  '  I  have  felt 
that,  and  so  I  said  nothing  to  her, 
and  gave  no  positive  answer  when 
my  aunt  wrote  to  me  before  on  the 
same  subject.  But  now,  you  see, 
M.  de  Marillac  is  anxious  for  some 
decision.  Certainly,  ma  petite, 
most  girls  would  be  thankful  for 
such  an  offer.  What  shall  we  say 
to  himf 

'  Pardon,  ma  m&re,'  put  in  Max, 
as  his  sister  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment unable  to  speak ;  *  they  will 
surely  be  allowed  to  see  each  other 
before  any  positive  answer  is 
given  V 

*  Sans  doute,  mon  pauvre  ami. 


M.  de  Marillac  would  wish  the 
same.  We  must  leave  it  to  be 
decided  by  an  interview  between 
the  young  people  themselves,  as 
soon  as  we  go  to  Paris.  In  the 
mean  time  we  must  write  a  most 
amiable  letter.' 

'  Yes,  that  must  be  it,'  assented 
M.  de  Yalmont. 

Cecile  got  up  suddenly,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  her  mother  with  an 
expression  of  earnest  entreaty. 

*  Maman,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  say  no  at  once  t 

*Ma  chfere,  how  can  you  pos- 
sibly tell  whether  you  like  or  dis- 
like, the  gentleman  without  ever 
having  seen  him )' 

'  I  know  I  shall  dislike  him,' 
said  C^ile. 

'Come,  mademoiselle,  that  is 
too  much,'  said  her  father,  laugh- 
ing, and  getting  up  rather  im- 
patiently.  '  One  listens  to  reason, 
but  not  to  prejudice.  Max  might 
as  well  refuse  to  go  to  Pontmercy, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
charming  Mdlle.  Stephanie  was 
ugly  and  detestable.  Allons,  ma 
petite,  you  are  young  indeed,  but 
too  old  for  such  childishness  as 
this.  Be  at  your  ease :  you  shall 
see  him,  and  if  he  turns  out  to  be 
odious  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 

Just  at  this  moment  Pierre  and 
Johnny  appeared  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  with  rods  in  their 
hands. 

*  Max  I  Cecile !'  cried  Pierre, 
'  we  are  going  fishing.  Will  you 
comef 

'  Let  there  be  no  more  jumping 
into  the  river,  I  beg  of  you,'  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  going  for- 
ward. 

The  interruption  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  revived 
Cecile  at  once.  She  turned  smil- 
ing to  her  father,  and  said  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice ;  on  which 
M.  de  Yalmont  immediately  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks. 
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Johnny  saw  no  more  of  her 
that  day,  for  she  went  away  with 
her  mother,  and  did  not  join  the 
fishing-party. 

He  spent  two  or  three  pleasant 
lazy  hours  with  the  two  young 
fellows  by  the  river,  and  then 
drove  off  with  the  Marquis  in  his 
dogcart  to  Les  Sapini^res.     On 


the  road  M.  de  Yalmont  detailed 
hisBrittanyscheme,which  Johnny 
of  course  entered  into  with  joy 
and  gratitude.  If  in  the  natund 
way  of  things  he  could  not  spend 
all  his  time  with  C^cile,  the  best 
alternative  was  to  spend  as  much 
as  possible  with  her  relations. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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There  are  tLree  ways  of  gettiug 
to  Malta  from  the  Riviera.  If  you 
do  not  object  to  the  probability  of 
delay  in  the  departure  of  the 
steamer;  and  further,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  long-since  painted  quar- 
ters, to  a  gritty  coal-dusty  feeling 
about  the  bed-linen,  and  to  a  pecu- 
har  odour  suggestive  of  many  pre- 
vious passengers  of  all  nations, 
which  pervades  the  cabin  accom- 
modation generally,  you  can  go, 
for  the  price  of  two  hundred  francs, 
by  La  Junon,  or  some  of  her  sis- 
ters of  the  deep,  from  the  port  of 
Marseilles. 

If  you  do,  you  will  be  very  fairly 
fed  and  civilly  waited  on,  and  you 
will  find  amusing  and  intelligent 
companions  in  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  especially  in  the  doctor,  who  is 
always  prepared  to  cry,  *  A  has  le 
tisane  !*  in  the  same  breath  that  he 
extols  the  virtues  of  good  M^doc 
wine  as  a  certain  cure  for  all  the  ills 
that  travelling  flesh  is  heir  to. 
You  will  be  pretty  well  rocked  in 
your  bed  at  night,  for  the  passage 
is  not  often  a  smooth  one ;  but  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  some  endur- 
ance by  seeing,  in  the  day-time  of 


the  seventy-two  hours*  passage, 
some  very  charming  bits  of  Medi- 
terranean scenery. 

Out  of  the  .port  of  Marseilles, 
past  Monte  Ghristo's  Chateau  d'lf, 
and  along  the  coast  by  Toulon  and 
Hjf  eres,  one  enjoys  a  fine  panorama. 
As  the  grand  rock  from  which 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  looks 
over  Marseilles  recedes  from  view, 
one  catches  sight  of  those  lofty  hills 
above  Toulon,  where  a  young 
officer  of  artillery  planted  the  bat- 
tery with  which  he  promised  to 
answer  with  his  head  for  compell- 
ing the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  French  Royalists  and  their 
English  aUies.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  lived  to  conquer 
at  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena ; 
and  to  find  an  overmatch  for  that 
brilliant  battery  of  his  at  Moscow, 
at  Leipsic,  and  at  Waterloo. 

If  the  Straits  be  made  in  the 
daytime.  La  Junon  passes  near 
Ajaccio,  the  birthplace  of  this  same 
artillery  officer,  and  farther  on  it 
sights  tiie  island  home  of  Garibaldi, 
with  the  port  of  Maddalena.  From 
the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  to  the  love- 
ly island  of  Maritimo,  the  eastern- 
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THE  TAI-M  BRANCH.  [by  M.  Antic^. 

'  Pinn  may  tower,  and  iBurek  flouhsh — 
Deathless  green  ix  only  Ihlae  ; 
Type  or  hauls  which  oiii  divipc 
Cheer,  and  high  communions  nourish.'    Lyra  iKiioctntitim. 
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most  sentinel  of  Sardinia,  is  an 
hour's  run;  and  from  Maritimo 
La  Junon  bruises  the  watei  for 
eighteen  hours  more  ere  she  casts 
anchor  in  Valletta. 

There  is  another  way,  the  fer- 
rovia,  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  and 
Bome,  or  from  Genoa  to  Florence 
and  Rome,  and  thence  to  !Nfaples,  or, 
for  those  who  wish  to  minimise  the 
discomforts  of  the  sea- passage,  to 
Keggio.  At  Naples  and  at  Eeggio 
will  be  found  a  steamer,  one  of  the 
Florio  line,  to  convey  the  trareller 
to  Messina.  At  Messina  he  can 
choose  between  a  transhipment, 
vfhich  will  put  him  in  the  direct 
route  by  sea  to  Malta,  or  he  can 
'take  the  cars,'  as  the  Americans 
hare  it,  and  go  to  Syracuse,  there 
committing  himself  to  the  sea.  . 

For  those  who  really  suffer  from 
sea-sickness  the  railway  route  from 
(renoa  to  Reggio,  and  from  Messina 
to  Syracuse,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  most  cosily  and  inexpressi- 
bly the  most  tedious,  for  there  is 
no  'Flying  Dutchman'  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  grande 
Vitesse  is  a  property  which  is  con- 
fined to  French  railways  and  to 
a  few  trains  thereon.  For  him, 
howerer,  who  does  not  mind  the 
weariness  of  the  journey,  nor  the 
ezpensiveness  of  it,  this  method 
entails  sea-trayelling  of  less  than 
a  hundred  miles.  From  Eeggio 
to  Messina  is  five  miles;  from 
Syracuse  to  Malta  ninety  more. 
But  such  a  traveller  loses  an  im- 
mensity of  fine  scenery.  By  far  the 
most  enjoyable  method  for  the 
genuine  traveller,  distinguishing 
under  that  name  a  man  who  has  a 
soul  above  his  stomach,  is  to  go  by 
sea  from  Genoa  to  Malta.  If  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a  passage 
either  in  the  Mediterraneo  or  the 
Scylla,  large  and  excellent  sea- 
boats,  and  admirably  commanded, 
and  further,  if  favoured  with  de- 
cently clear  weather,  he  will  find 
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that  he  is  embarked  for  a  kind  of 
yacht  voyage,  in  which  he  will  see 
much  tine  coast  scenery  and  visit 
many  places  of  great  interest,  and 
that  for  a  sum  which  will  leave  him 
a  gainer,  if  it  be  compared  with  his 
necessary  daily  expenditure  while 
travelling  on  shore.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  lire  one  gets 
transported  in  a  capital  ship  from 
Genoa  to  Malta,  and  is  fed  in  hos- 
pitable wise — after  the  Italian 
method  of  cookery — for  a  whole 
week  besides.  By  the  way  also 
he  gets  a  sight  of  some  of  the  most 
charming  spots  in  the  beautiful 
Mediterranean. 

Before  starting  for  the  steamboat 
office  I  confer  with  mme  host  of 
the  Grande  Albergo,  and  take  him 
into  my  confidence.  I  have  several 
passages  to  pay  for  besides  my  own, 
and  ^e  'tottle  of  the  whole,'  as 
Mr.  Hume  would  have  said,  after 
studying  the  fares  in  the  indica- 
teur,  stands  at  525f. 

'  Are  the  passages  paid  in  gold 
or  in  lire  V 

*  In  lire,  signor^ 

These  two  words  made  music  to 
the  ear.  Warned  by  a  friendly 
French  banker,  I  had  armed  my- 
self with  gold  before  quitting  the 
territory  of  the  EepubHc,  one  and 
indivisible,  and  on  hearing  the 
landlord's  answer  I  sallied  forth  to 
reap  my  advantage. 

f^ot  to  the  steamboat  office  till 
after  a  previous  call  on  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  those  many  offices 
for '  cambio  yalute'  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port. 
The  exchange  is  eight  and  some- 
thing tiny  per  cent  I  put  twenty- 
five  napoleons  {pieces  de  vingt 
francs,  as  my  French  banker 
friend,  correcting  me,  told  me  these 
pretty  coins  are  now  called)  on  the 
counter,  and  received  in  exchange 
a  collection  of  garlic-scented  bank- 
notes, representing  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  lire,  and  capable  of 
buying    value    to    that-  amount 
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within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  There 
is  meaning,  there  is  force  in 
these  italics.  Oatside  the  king- 
dom thgse  notes  lack  power  to  con- 
jure iriui ;  the  foreigner  will  have 
none  of  them,  and  indeed  has 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  their  ralue 
that  he  will  not  accept  them  in  a 
mixed  payment,  eren  for  so  small 
a  matter  as  a  railway  fare.  Within 
the  regions  that  own  the  sway  of 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  however,  they 
are  motors  of  all  kinds  of  activity ; 
and  though  the  subjects  of  that 
talented  king  will  assuredly  not 
refuse  metalHc  payments — ^indeed 
they  are  loyally  delighted  when- 
ever the  unwary  traveller  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  Caesar's  image  and  super- 
scription— they  are  nevertheless 
bound  to  give  and  take  on  the  faith 
of  paper  money  stamped  for  as  low 
a  value  as  fifty  centimes. 

From  the  Gambio  Yalute  to  the 
office  of  the  Bervizio  Postale  of 
Messrs.  Florio  is  but  a  step.  The 
short  delay  caused  by  the  call  on  the 
moneychanger  turns  out  to  be  worth 
precisely  forty-three  lire.  The  com- 
plaisant look  of  Bignor  Florio*s 
manager  undergoes  modification 
when  he  finds  that  he  gets  paper  for 
paper,  notes  instead  of  coin  for  tick- 
ets. But  he  cannot  demand  gold, 
and,  his  benignity  or  otherwise 
being  to  me  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, I  walk  forth  from  his 
office  the  holder  of  tickets  osten- 
sibly worth  525  francs,  but  which 
have  cost  me  18  francs  less  than 
500  francs.  Had  I  paid  in  gold, 
as  but  for  an  accident  I  should 
have  done,  my  manager  would 
have  consented  freely,  and  without 
fraud  upon  his  employers  he  would 
haye  found  himself  on  the  transac- 
tion a  happy  gainer  of  some  forty- 
eigfat  francs — not  a  bad  day's  work 
for  the  Italian  clerk«  Gambio  Ya- 
lute 16  a  great  institution. 

Ihe  Mediterraneo  is  a  fine  piro- 
seafo.     Once  she  was  the  Oity  of 


Cork,  and  did  Transatlantic  work, 
and  was  known  at  Bandy  Hook 
and  New  York.  This  was  in  her 
maiden  days.  She  married  the 
Mediterranean  and  changed  her 
name,  and  now,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  travellers,  pursues  the  eren 
tenor  of  her  way  between  Genoa 
and  Sicily.  Spacious  are  her  sleep- 
ing cabins,  airy  is  her  saloon ;  the 
Italian  commandante  is  instructive 
and  obliging,  and  Giovannini,  the 
second  steward,  is  a  gem  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Who  so  knowmg  in  remedies 
against  sea-sickness,  who  so  ten- 
der and  careful  for  those  who  are 
down,  who  so  willing  and  intelli- 
gent in  his  waiting  upon  the 
hearty,  as  our  friend  Giovannini  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  Italian  navy  ; 
he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lisas ; 
he  was  conmiended  'for  valonr/ 
Giovannini  is  simply  invaluable. 
His  employers  should  be  proud  of 
him.  We,  in  the  Mediterraneo, 
look  upon  him  as  the  '  be-all  and 
end-all'  of  our  comfort  Without 
him,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  voyage, 
we  should  fall  on  Bcylla  or  fall 
into  Charybdis,  and  come  to  a  dole- 
ful end  on  board.  We  vote  him 
unanimously  prince  of  stewards. 
Let  us  hope  he  as  well  liked  us  for 
his  passengers. 

From  G^oa  past  Spezzia  and 
the  home  of  the  Duilio  and  the 
100-ton  gun,  to  Leghorn,  and  to 
the  fine  harbour  which' owes  so 
much  to  the  last  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Giovannini  we  take  advantage  of 
the  ten  hours'  stoppage  to  run  up 
to  Pisa,  see  the  Leaning  Tower, 
the  Campo  Santo,  and  Uie  won- 
ders of  the  churdi  carving,  and 
are  again  on  board  in  plenty  of 
time  to  get  to  sleep  before  starting 
agarn. 

At  Ciyitik  Yeoohia,  that  ancient 
gateway  of  Borne,  we  stop  two 
hours,  and  are  shown  ^e  place 
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where  the  French  frigate  Orenoqae 
used  to  lie,  that  now  vacant  place 
bemoamed  of  Civita  Vecchians 
fimce  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  French  Republican 
Government  recalled  the  useless 
menace  to  Italian  unity.  Besides 
this  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  see 
at  Civita  Yecchia,  even  the  old- 
world  fort^  which  is  but  a  standing 
monument  of  the  difference  be- 
tween past  and  present,  hardly 
repaying  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 
Giovannini  was  right  when  he 
begged  us  not  to  weary  ourselves 
with  visiting  the  place.  It  is  only 
a  vexation  to  the  spirit,  allowing 
you  to  see  the  train  which  might 
take  you  to  Rome,  while  the 
steamer  declines  to  stop  long 
enough  in  the  port  to  allow  of  the 
return  journey. 

The  Mediterraneo  quits  Givitk 
Yecchia,  and  in  twelve  hours  is 
dosing  upon  Ustica,  that  rocky 
north-west  comer  of  Sicily  where- 
on stand  a  few  farms,  and  whereon 
the  Sicilian  Norvak  feed  their 
flocks.  It  is  a  grand,  noble  piece 
of  coast  that  stretches  its  veritable 
highlands  from  Ustica  to  Monte 
Pellegrino.  The  latter,  towering 
high  and  sheer  from  the  water, 
forms  the  southern  horn  of  Pa- 
lermo Bay,  and  is  the  rock  whence 
springs  that  handsome  mole  which 
is  at  once  the  main  harbour  and 
the  landing  quay. 

Roundii^  the  point  of  the  mole 
one  sees  an  immediate  alteration, 
not  to  say  improvement,  in  the 
appearance  of  those  many  passen- 
gers who  will  insist  on  enjoying 
their  prerogative  of  sea-sickness  up 
to  the  last  moment.  The  impos- 
ingly-dressed carabinieri,  in  blue 
slashed  uniform,  with  sUver  epau- 
lettes and  lace,  and  with  the  un- 
wieldiest  of  sabres,  who  have  been 
presenting  anything  but  a  martial 
look  ever  since  they  got  on  board 
at  Leghorn,  now  stiffen  out  and 
stiffen  up  into  a  terror  to  evil- 


doers. The  prisoners  they  have 
been  nominally  guarding  could  not 
look  more  miserable — one  might 
also  add  more  wicked — than  they 
have  done  all  the  trip.  Any  feel- 
ing of  satLsfaction  they  might  have 
had  at  relief  from  being  sea-tossed 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  prospect, 
of  which  the  smooth  water  is  a 
witness,  of  being  so  much  nearer  to 
their  place  of  punishment.  The 
picturesquely-coloured  bundles  of 
clothes  which  have  been  huddled 
under  plaids  and  wraps  about  the 
deck  now  take  fresh  shape  as  men 
and  women,  and  by  the  time  the 
steamer  has  performed  a  move- 
ment akin  to  that  whijh  circus 
horses  perform  when  dancing  a 
quadrille,  and  has  backed  and 
sidled  herself  into  stem  moorings 
among  the  group  of  steamers, 
there  emerge  from  cabins  and  other 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  Mediter- 
raneo people  of  whose  presence  on 
board  one  had  had  no  idea.  The 
management  on  board  these  boats 
does  not  necessarily  incur  much 
cost  when  it  hospitably  promises 
to  include  in  the  passage-money 
the  provision  of  a  good  table 
d'hote. 

Giovannini  saves  me  from  the 
clutches  of  a  water-brigand,  of  a 
kind  not  special  to  Palermo^by  no 
means  miknown,  indeed,  on  our 
London  river — and  I  stand  on  the 
mole  an  unplundered  and  unruffled 
admirer  of  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama. On  the  right,  Monte  Pelle- 
grino, with  its  Calvary  and  its 
richly-adorned  shrine  of  St.  KosaUe, 
respected  even  by  brigands ;  in 
front,  the  new  and  the  shipping 
part  of  the  town ;  on  the  left,  the 
broad  bay,  backed  to  the  north- 
ward by  the  mountains  of  Palermo 
province ;  whilst  lying  around,  and 
stretching  inland  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  bay,  is  the  grand  city 
of  Palermo  itsdf. 

There  can  be  no  choice  between 
the  Hotel  di   Trinacria  and   any 
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other.  The  Hotel  de  France,  to 
^hich  the  steamer  fulk  would  send 
you,  is  good,  but  inferior  to  the 
Trinacria,  where  the  fare  is  excel- 
lent, the  rooms  are  good,  and  the 
yiew  is  enchanting.  But  it  is  not 
for  hotels  one  has  come  to  Pa- 
lermo. 

One  wanders  through  the  quaint 
streets,  with  their  quattro  canlonij 
or  four-streets-meet,  at  every  im- 
portant traverse  in  the  line  of  tho- 
roughfare ;  one  looks  into  the  hand- 
some shops,  the  gorgeous  churches, 
and  stops  short  of  the  Porta  Nuova 
to  go  over  the  singular  and  cold 
cathedral,  with  the  marks  of  many 
architects  and  many  eras  on  its 
walls  and  pinnacles.  In  the  houses, 
in  the  public  buildings,  in  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  language,  one  sees  with- 
out seeking  the  medley  of  races 
who  have  from  time  to  time  held 
sway  at  Palermo.  Greek,  Saracen, 
Norman,  Spaniard,  French,  and 
Italian,  all  are  represented  here. 
In  the  houses,  Saracen  and  Span- 
iard are  seen;  in  the  churches, 
Norman,  Spaniard,  and  Italian.  In 
the  language  all  the  nationalities 
mingle  with  an  agreement  that 
never  existed  amongst  the  nation- 
alities themselves. 

Here  at  the  Porta  Nuova,  in 
the  rooms  over  the  gateway,  stayed 
Qiuseppe  Garibaldi  what  time  he 
came  across  the  mountains  with 
the  force  which  beat  the  King's 
troops  outside  Messina,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  of  that  town  to 
capitulate.  Hard  by  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Reale,  rich  in  inlaid  stair- 
cases, with  a  bijou  chapel  all  mo- 
saic, with  a  campanile  commanding 
splendid  views  of  the  rich,  long, 
and  deep  valley  in  which  Palermo 
stands,  and  with  memories  which 
carry  the  mind  back  to  Eoger,  King 
of  Sicily,  and  to  the  emirs  whom  he 
dispossessed. 

The  sun  is  setting  as  we  pass 
under  the  Porta  Nuova,  which 
leads   by  the  Monreale  road  into 


the  country.  For  the  first  time 
we  remember  what  we  have  heard 
and  read  about  /  Briganti^  whom 
we  somewhat  fondly  imagined  to 
belong  to  the  country  districts 
alone.  We  turn  back  into  the 
city,  and  across  the  Parade-groimd 
into  the  long  street  already  ascend- 
ed, and  resolve  to  confer  with  wiser 
heads  than  our  own  before  ^oing' 
outside  the  gates. 

Giovannini  rejects  all  suggestions 
as  to  the  unsafety  of  the  road.  He 
himself  is  Palermitan.  He  is  quite 
sure  about  it.  There  are  no  bri- 
gands ;  and  between  Palermo  and 
Monreale  si  trovaiio  i  post  I  militari 
per  tutf  il  cammino, 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  obliging  Eng- 
lish and  American  banker,  '  thinks 
there  is  no  danger;*  he  '  has  heard 
of  brigands  nearer  than  Monreale;' 
but  on  the  whole  thinks  one  may  go, 
because,  as  Giovannini  had  said, 
'  there  are  now  posts  of  the  Ber- 
saglieri  all  the  way  between  the 
two  places.* 

*  Will  Captain  M —  give  Gio- 
vannini a  day's  leave  1* 

<Does  the  Signor  Inglese  wish 

itr 

The  Signor  Inglese  would  much 
like  to  have  Giovannini*s  escort  to 
Monreale.  Oiovannini  ^  alia  dis- 
posuione  del  signore. 

And  so  with  a  trusty  companion, 
with  a  stalwart  coachman  and  a 
pair  of  fleet  horses,  we  drove  to 
Monreale,  up  the  ascent  which 
gives  view  after  view  of  the  utmost 
beauty,  past  the  long-deserted  ruins 
of  the  Angevin  town,  and  the  site 
of  those  gardens  wherein  the  Pa- 
lermitans  and  their  French  rulers 
walked  that  eventful  night,  after  the 
Vespers  sternly  known  in  history 
as  Sicilian.  We  see  with  rapt  admi- 
ration that  wonderful  cathedral 
church  in  which  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  sleep ;  in  which  the  founder, 
whatever  his  secular  failings,  was 
downright  in  the  thoroughness  of 
his  church  work,  and  was  not  above 
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borrowing  ideas  from  the  higher 
ciyilisaiion  he  had  conquered,  to 
secure  magnificence  in  the  church 
be  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Norman 
Christianity. 

We  enjoy  it  all — ^the  grandeur, 
the  finish,  the  stupendous  propor- 
tions ;  we  wander  among  the  clois- 
ters, decline  with  thanks  the  offer 
of  a  visit  to  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery, and  then  prepare  to  return. 
For  the  officer  in  command  at 
Monreale  will  not  allow  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  convent  in  the  hills, 
three  miles  ))eyond  the  town,  un- 
less we  take  an  escort  of  troops. 
We  listen  to  the  officer's  account 
of  the  audacity  of  Signori  i  Bri- 
ganti — ^how  that  sometimes  they 
vrill  even  attack  an  escorted  party 
if  the  lure  be  great  enough  ;  how 
lately  they  attacked  one  of  his  own 
patrols,  kilHng  a  sergeant  and 
wounding  two  soldiers,  close  to 
Monreale ;  and  how  there  was  no 
absolute  security  beyond  his  post. 
We  listen  to  all  this,  and  conclude 
that  our  desire  to  see  the  famous 
convent  is  less  than  our  desire  to 
avoid  giving  any  occasion  to  the 
brigands.  We  thank  the  lieute- 
nant for  his  courtesy ;  note  in  our 
memories  his  assurance  that  till 
he  and  his  brother  officers  are  al- 
lowed to  shoot  priests,  brigands 
will  flourish ;  and  reentering  our 
carriage,  drive  back  in  safety  to 
Palermo,  and  to  the  Mediterra- 
neo. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  vaults 
of  the  Gappncini  monastery,  where 
four  thousand  baked,  and  some  em- 
balmed, bodies,  stand  side  by  side 
along  the  walls,  or  recline,  dressed 
as  in  life,  in  glass  cases  or  wooden 
boxes.  It  fails  also  to  tell  of  much 
that  remains  to  be  said  about  Pa- 
lermo, where  Englishmen  would 
much  more  congregate,  both  for 
health  and  for  commerce,  but  for 
the  standing  discouragement  and 
dread  inspired  by  the  brigand  pest. 
Till  Mr.  Rose  ceases  to  be  liable 


to  capture  within  gunshot  of  a 
railway-station,  till  the  working  of 
the  Mafia  and  other  secret  societies 
can  be  rudely  stopped  by  the  law, 
till  perhaps  the  desire  of  the  plea- 
sant officer  at  Monreale  can  be  gra- 
tified, it  is  impossible  that  Palermo 
can  expand  for  London,  or  any 
other  Society,  its  vast  natural  and 
artificial  resources  as  a  winter  re- 
sort.    It  is  idle  to  expect  it. 

The  Mediterraneo  goes  her  way, 
and  after  plunging  about  in  the 
seas,  which  are  always  more  or  less 
agitated — inare  grosso,  as  the  Ita- 
lians love  to  call  them — about  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  feels 
her  way  down  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina. She  implicitly  heeds  the 
poet's  warning  to  avoid  Scylla, 
for  that  is  an  ugly  rock  jutting  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  steep  land,  on 
the  crown  of  which  stand  the  great 
mountains  of  Calabria  ;  but  fur- 
nished,as  the  bark  of  Palinurus  was 
not  furnished,  with  excellent  steam- 
engines,  she  is  less  mindful  of  the 
direction  against  falling  into  Cha- 
rybdis;  on  the  contrary,  she  steams 
right  through  it,  and,  keeping  a 
straight  course  on  the  whirlpool 
side,  makes  for  the  entrance  to  the 
splendid  harbour  of  Messina. 

Here,  alas,  one  has  to  realise 
the  truth  of  the  aphorism  that  the 
best  friends  must  part.  Giovan- 
nini,  who  has  been  so  invaluable 
to  us  all  the  way  from  Genoa,  is 
no  longer  to  bring  the  morning 
cup  of  coffee  to  the  cabin — no  longer 
to  interest  us  with  descriptions  of 
this  headland  or  with  accounts  of 
that  castle.  With  him,  with  the 
Mediterraneo  herself,  we  have  here 
to  part,  and  transfer  our  bag- 
gage and  ourselves  to  that  pretty, 
yacht- like,  but  O,  so  much  smaller, 
steamer,  11  Campidoglio,  which  is 
lying  two  cables  ahead  of  us.  Gio- 
vannini  renders  a  last,  but  to*; 
least,  service  by  undertaking  the 
whole  business  of  transfer;  so  leav- 
ing  our  worldly  goods  to  his  sure 
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hands  and  eyes,  in  full  confidence 
of  reunion  with  them  on  board  the 
other  ship,  we  are  rowed  on  shore, 
and  find  oursel yes  in  the  town  of  Leo- 
nato  and  the  birthplace  of  Hero. 

Dogberry  and  Verges  have  both 
passed  away ;  Hero  has  once  more 
passed  into  the  marble  statue 
whence  love  had  power  to  draw 
her ;  and  the  sharp  wit  of  Bea- 
trice no  longer  vexes  the  soul  of 
Benedick,  whose  toothache  has 
long  since  been  cured  by  the  prime 
cnrer  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  and 
teeth  are  heirs  to.  Not  only  has 
Don  John  made  his  exit,  but,  under 
the  auspices  of  Garibaldi,  all  his 
kinsfolk  have  gone  too.  No  more 
can  Conrad  be  guilty  of  'flat 
burglary  as  ever  was  committed,' 
by  calling  'the  prince's  brother, 
villain.'  No  more  does  Dogberry 
'instruct  the  watch,'  or  boast  of 
his  two  coats,  or  of  being  'as  pretty 
a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina.' 
'  Old  times  are  changed,  old  man- 
ners gone  ;'  and  the  traveller  who 
thinks  of  the  day  when  Spanish 
viceroys  dwelt  in  the  town,  and 
collected  fleets  for  the  succour  of 
Malta,  or  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Turk  —  he  who  remem- 
bers what  Messina  was,  and  com- 
pares her  with  what  she  is,  in  spite 
of  the  commerce  which  still  flows 
to  her,  of  the  gifts  Nature  has  la- 
vished upon  her,  may  well  write 
'Ichabod^  over  her  name  in  his 
book  of  recollection. 

Out  of  the  harbour,  one  sharp 
turn  to  the  right,  that  is,  to  the 
southward,  and  we  are  once  more 
in  the  Straits,  crossing  the  margin 
of  the  redoubted  Chary bd  is  — 
marked  in  white  foam — are  pass- 
ing by  Beggio,  that  Ehegium 
whither  St  Paul  came  after  he 
*  had  fetched  a  compass.* 

The  Campidoglio  is  to  the  Me- 
diterraneo  as  a  Boulogne  steamer 
is  to  a  New  York  packet.  She 
kicks  about  mightily  on  her  way 
to  Catania,  that  standing  tempta- 


tion to  Providence  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Etna.  Those  seem- 
ing rocks  on  the  sea-shore  are 
blocks  of  lava,  tombstones  of  the 
city  which  lies,  calcined  and  in 
ashes,  under  the  site  on  which  the 
present  Catania  stands.  Time  after 
time  the  place  has  been  more  or 
less  ruined;  and  oftener  still  would 
have  suffered,  had  not  St  Agatha, 
who  has  the  city  in  charge,  been 
moved  at  the  sight  of  her  veil, 
brought  out  of  its  shrine  at  the 
cathedral  by  the  terrified  but 
faithful  Catanians,  and  turned  the 
molten  stream  into  another  chan- 
nel. Very  grateful  are  the  Cata- 
nians to  St  Agatha;  and  quite 
ready  are  they  at  any  given  time 
to  outbid  the  Ephesians,  both  in 
time  and  fervour,  in  proclaiming 
the  greatness  of  their  goddess. 

Beautiful  is  the  sight  of  Etna, 
which  bursts  upon  the  view  as  one 
passes  from  the  wharf,  past  the 
archbishop's  palace,  covered  with 
the  most  brilliant  and  lovely  Bour- 
gainvilliers,  and  turns  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  water-gate.  There,  as 
in  some  vast  theatre,  the  arch  of 
the  gate  acting  as  proscenium,  one 
sees  the  great  square,  and  the 
long,  wide,  and  gradually  ascending 
street,  which  is  the  main  thorough- 
fare leading  out  of  it,  and  which 
has  for  background  to  its  long 
vista  the  snow-covered  smoke- 
crowned  mountain,  under  which 
Jupiter  flung  the  rebellious  Titan. 
At  night,  when  this  long  vista  is 
lighted  up,  and  the  moon  throws 
into  rehef  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  sight  is  one  of  fairyland. 
In  this  delightfully  placed  city 
there  are  many  members,  as  there 
doubtless  are  also  many  readers,  of 
London  Society ;  for  Catania  has 
long  been  favourably  known,  with 
Ard  Beale,  as  a  winter  resort  for 
delicate  Westerns. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  as  little 
as  possible  to  do  with  the  Campi- 
dogho  can  go  by  rail  to  Syracuse; 
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but  thej  will  in  so  doing  miss 
some  of  the  finest  yiews  of  Etna. 
Wliichever  way  they  go,  they 
shonld  stop 'a  while  in  Syracuse. 
They  should  also  visit  Augusta, 
with  its  now  deserted  fortifications, 
once  of  great  strength,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  Bourbon  tyranny. 
It  was  at  Augusta  that  the  French 
made  their  last  stand  and  final 
capitulation,  when  Hubert  of  Or- 
leans strove  in  vain  to  quell  the 
storm  which  rose  after  the  Sicilian 
Yespers.  It  was  at  Syracuse — 
but  we  must  not  tarry  to  say  what 
happened  at  Syracuse,  the  home 
and  the  grave  of  Archimedes,  the 
stronghold  of  Dionysius,  the  pride, 
and  at  one  time  the  dread,  of  the 
old-world  powers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Already  we  have  tarried 
long  upon  our  way  to  Malta ;  and 
if  we  would  take  passage  thither  in 
our  friend  the  Campidoglio,  which  is 
lying  in  the  harbour  with  the  steam 
already  up,  and  blowing  shrilly  ofif, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with 
having  seen  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
theatres,  the  wonderful  ear  of 
Dionysius,  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes, and  the  sweet  water-spriug 
of  Jove^s  fair  nymph  Arethusa. 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  our  re- 
collection of  the  nine-hour  trip  in 
that  sodawater-bottle- shaped  Cam- 
pidoglio, between  Cape  Passero 
and  Malta.  To  what  purpose  did 
we  eat  that  excellent  dinner,  pro- 
vided by  mine  host  of  the  Albergo 
del  Sole,  before  embarking  ?  Why, 
O  why,  did  I  venture  to  smoke 
that  second  Italian-bought  ci- 
gar? 

The  would-be,  but  vain,  com- 
forter, upon  whose  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  Giovannini  had  descen- 
ded, informed  me,  about  7  A.M., 
that  Malta  was  in  sight 

I  did  not  embrace  the  man,  for 
he  was  a  steward,  and  had  been 
active  in  bia  vocation  for  some 
hours  past;  and  there  was  that 
indescribable   something — shall  I 


call  it  an  afflatus? — about  him 
which  even  garlic  could  not 
kill. 

But  with  his  information  hope 
revived.  We— of  our  own  follow- 
ing, I  mean — rushed  on  deck,  and 
gladdened  our  eyes  with  the  sight 
which  the  sun,  dispersing  the  morn- 
ing mist,  gilded  as  it  opened  out. 
On  the  right  lay  the  high  cliffs 
of  Gozo,  in  front  the  island  of 
Malta,  stretching  out  its  bays  and 
inlets  right  and  left  of  Valletta. 
Far  inland  we  can  see,  on  the  high 
hill-ridge  towards  Gk>zo,  the  palace 
of  St.  Antonio,  fair  summer  re- 
treat of  the  Governor,  and  now 
the  abode  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh.  The  forts  are  be- 
coming each  moment  more  dis- 
tinct There  is  Eicasoli;  that  is 
St  Angelo  behind  it  There  is 
St.  Elmo ;  to  the  right  of  it  Fort 
Tigne,  with  Sliema  Hill  beyond; 
while  above  St.  Julian's  Bay  rise 
the  buildings  of  Pembroke  Camp, 
and  the  strong  commanding  works 
of  the  Kew  Fort. 

The  signal-staff  on  the  top  of 
Valletta  has  our  mail-steamer  flag 
up.  There  is  a  general  shaking  of 
feathers  among  the  poor  human 
fowl  on  board,  and  an  evident  be- 
lief that  ere  long  the  waves  will 
cease  from  troubling.  Three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  more,  and  we  get 
an  outside  view  of  the  Campi- 
doglio, anchored  dose  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house wharf,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  high  Baracca,  and  within 
range  of  a  plunging  fire  from  some 
dozen  great  batteries. 

In  our  anxiety  to  get  ashore 
we  hardly  heed  the  presence  of 
Sir  James  Drnnmiond's  superb 
fleet,  which  lies  at  the  several 
moorings — a  grand  sight  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  see.  We  pass  the  or- 
deal of  the  Customs,  settie  our- 
selves into  a  car,  like,  but  with  a 
difference,  to  those  one  sees  in  the 
pictures  of  Velasquez,  and  drive 
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off  to  Ellal's  hospitable  quarters 
in  Strada  Santa  Lncia. 

To  obtain  membership  in  the 
Union  CInb  is  the  first  dnty  which 
a  man  owes  to  himself  after  being 
six  hours  in  Malta.  The  facilities 
for  obtaining  membership  are  am* 
pie  and  generous,  especially  for 
temporaiy  residents,  and  the  ad- 
vantages given  in  return  for  the  mo- 
derate subscription  are  very  great 
indeed.  He  who  has  once  availed 
himself  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
club,  which  has  its  being  at  the 
Auberge  de  Provence,  will  find 
when  he  comes  to  analyse  his 
pleasant  recollections  of  Malta  that 
this  hospitality  was  a  principal 
factor  in  his  enjoyment 

The  Auberge  de  Provence,  once 
the  home  of  the  Provencal  Knights 
of  Malta,  stands  in  the  best  part 
of  Strada  Eeale.  Within  its  doors 
may  be  found  the  most  comfort- 
able counterpart  of  London  club  ac- 
commodation, and  willing  service. 
A  bachelor  or  a  stray  Benedict, 
stranded  by  himself  at  Malta,  can 
make  himself  as  happy  here  as 
Maltese  creature  comforts  can  make 
him.  He  may  here,  with  fair  chance 
of  success,  attempt  to  solace  him- 
self for  tlie  absence  of  Juanita; 
he  may  here  at  his  ease  compose 
those  touching  appeals  which  shall 
end  by  wringing  consent  from  Ju- 
anita's  obdurate  parents. 

Membership  in  the  garrison  li- 
braiy  at  the  main  guard  is  almost 
as  necessaiy  as  the  club  to  one's 
well-being  in  Malta.  To  one's 
womankind  there  it  is  indispen- 
sable. The  garrison  library  is  the 
Ladies'  Club  meeting-place — the 
malicious  add  *  flirtation  tryst.' 
The  last  epithet  is  of  course  libel- 
lous, and,  properly  speaking,  should 
find  no  place  in  this  veracious 
chronicle.  But  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  a  dub  is  valu- 
able to  men  the  garrison  library 
is  valuable  to  ladies.  They  can 
read,  write,  think,  admire,  and  be 


admired,  see  all  the  latest  tele- 
grams, magazines,  and  newspapers, 
and  pick  up  all  the  on  dits  and 
canards  of  Valletta.  There  is  no 
refreshment-room,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then  just  across  the  street  is  there 
not  that  enticing  retreat  where 
*  the  Sick  Man'  purveys  the  coolest 
of  Italian  ices,  the  daintiest  of 
French  confiserie,  the  iciest  of 
drinks  1  Refreshments  of  a  more 
substantial  kind  are  also  at  call, 
and  the  ladies  have  in  '  the  Sick 
Man'*  an  obliging  ally,  who  makes 
them  independent  of  all  club 
kitchens.  Then  for  shopping,  what 
point  of  departure  so  conve- 
nient? 

If  the  winter  resident  at  Malta 
have  a  mind  to  house  himself,  he 
can  find  good  quarters  in  Valletta, 
but  better  in  Floriana,  outside  the 
inner  line  of  fortifications.  If  he 
decide  for  hotel  life,  he  can  lodge 
fairly,  and  be  fed  sumptuously,  at 
several  places  in  Valletta  for  eight 
shillings  a  day.  But  by  far  the 
best  hotel  of  Valletta  is,  to  use  an 
Irishism,  not  in  Valletta  at  all,  but 
at  Bliema,  across  the  creek  of  that 
name.  There,  under  the  roof  of 
the  courtly  EUul,  he  can  enjoy  not 
only  excellent  quarters  and  excel- 
lent fare,  but  the  loveliest  views  of 
the  district.  From  the  house-top 
of  this  Imperial  Hotel  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  wide-spread  panorama  of  the 
island.  High  upon  a  hill  seven 
miles  to  the  south-west  stands 
Citta  Vecchia,  the  walled  capital 
of  the  island  ere  John  de  Vallette 
built  the  city  which  now  crowns 
Mount  Sceberras.  Here,  as  tradi- 
tion holds,  was  the  house  of  Pub- 
lius,  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
who  '  courteously  entreated'  tiie 
shipwrecked  Apostle  Paul.  Within 
three  miles  of  it  is  St.  Paul's  Bay 

♦  Why  the  obli^g  Italian  who  keeps 
the  best  confectioner^s  shop  in  Strada 
Reale  —  that  is,  in  Malta — should  be 
known  universally  as  'the  Sick  Man,* 
the  writer  sought  to  know,  but  never 
learned. 
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itself,  enclosing  a  small  islet  on 
which  the  trayellere  are  said  to 
haye  lighted  the  fire  whence  an 
adder  sprang  upon  the  supposed 
innrderer'6  finger.  There  is  yet 
the  place  *  where  two  seas  met;* 
there  is  still  the  creek  into  which 
the  mariners  strove  '  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  thrast  in  the  ship.' 

East  from  Citta  Vecchia,  as  one 
stands  on  the  Sliema  housetop,  lies 
Verdala,  a  sammer  residence  once 
of  the  Grand  Master,  now  of  the 
GoTernor,  of  Malta.  Krendi,  that 
strange  remnant  of  pre-historic 
temples,  lies  hidden  behind  ihe 
sonUiem  cliffs;  and  as  the  eye  tra- 
vels eastwards  oyer  the  landscape 
it  rests  npon  the  Mohammedan 
burying-place,manya  fine  Christian 
chnrch,  and  the  serried  streets, 
forts,  and  buildings  of  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  abundance  of  amuse- 
ment, there  are  endless  objects  of 
interest,  for  the  winter  sojourner 
in  Malta.  The  hands  of  the  soldier 
and  the  monk  are  indelibly  stamp- 
ed on  the  place.  From  the  time 
when  Charles  V.  by  his  charter, 
still  exhibited  in  the  armoury, 
granted  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo  and  the  state  of  Tripoli  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  sword  and  the  cowl  have 
held  sway  in  the  island.  At  St. 
Elmo  you  can  still  trace,  amid  the 
bastions  and  batteries  of  that  great 
castle,  the  small  star  fort,  is(^ated 
from  all  succour,  which  cost  the 
Moslem  eight  thousand  men  before 
he  took  it.  You  can  still  see,  pre- 
served by  the  pious  care  of  after- 
times,  the  chapel  in  which  the  sixty 
surviving,  but  none  unwounded, 
members  of  the  garrison  partook 
of  their  last  communion  at  mid- 
night before  the  final  assault. 

At  St.  Angelo,  across  the  har- 
bour, you  can  see  what  was  the 
citadel  of  Malta,  what  time  the 
boi^  or  hamlet  which  clustered  in- 
side the  then  enceinte,  was  as  the 


germ  of  the  present  city.  Strangely 
would  John  de  Yallette,  that  great 
Grand  Master,  who  hurled  back 
the  power  of  the  Turk  shattered 
and  riven,  rub  his  mediseval  eyes 
and  clasp  his  gauntleted  hands  in 
wonder,  could  he  see  the  weapons 
which  have  replaced  his  culverins 
and  bombards  upon  the  walls  of 
St.  Angelo. 

Astonished  indeed  would  be 
those  valiant  soldiers  of  La  Yallette 
who  dived  and  swam,  sword  in 
mouth,  to  attack  their  assailants 
in  the  water,  could  they  see  the 
torpedoes  which  have  supplanted 
the  pile-driven  barbed  palisade, 
upon  the  integrity  of  which  hung 
for  a  time  the  fate  of  Malta.  Great 
would  have  been  their  astonish- 
ment, as  great  as  was  our  pleasure, 
could  they  have  seen,  as  we  saw 
from  the  batteries  they  so  well  de- 
fended, the  long  sightly  form  of 
the  Serapis,  steaming  majestically 
past  Ricasoli,  and  shaking  to  the 
vibration  of  well- rammed  three- 
hundred-pounders  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  and  loyal  occupation  of 
saluting  the  Prince  of  Wales  home- 
ward bound  from  India. 

Then  went  Malta  quite  mad. 
The  thunder  and  n'mbombo  of  oft- 
repeated  salutes,  the  decoration  of 
streets,  the  illumination  of  houses, 
the  presentation  of  addresses, 
procession-forming,  torpedo-firing, 
sham  assaults  upon  the  fortress, 
illuminations  of  the  fleet,  of  Grand 
Harbour,  of  Valletta,  dinner-giving, 
ball-giving,  gala  performances  at 
the  Opera, — ^these,  and  the  like  of 
these,  produced  a  general  vertigo 
in  the  brain  of  Malta,  which  out- 
lasted the  Prince's  visit. 

Not  ours  to  describe  the  days  of 
rejoicing.  Far  abler  pens  have 
already  written  the  history  of  that 
time.  Whether  they  will  faith- 
fully record  the  jealousies  which 
arose  in  consequence  of  non-invita- 
tions to  this  dinner  at  Government 
House,  to  that  breakfast  on  the 
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Serapis,  in  coDseqnence  of  Miss  A. 
beiDg  asked  to  daoce  with  the 
Prince,  while  Mrs.  B.  was  not 
asked ;  in  conseqnence  of  Colonel 
G.  being  placed  at  table  below 
Captain  D.  of  the  Warhorse  frigate, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  neither  does 
it  much  matter.  Whether  the 
official  chroniclers  perpetoate  the 
fact  that  the  torpedoes  refused  to 
explode  themselres,  when  called 
upon,  in  the  Marsa  Moscetto,  or 
that  the  anger  of  certain  Maltese 
gentry  exploded  when  not  called 
npoD,  because  of  slights  real  or 
imaginary,  is  equally  immaterial. 
Accidents  will  happen  to  the  best 
regulated  programmes,  especially 
if  liable  to  sudden  alterations. 
There  is  no  need  to  write  them 
down — ^rather  the  contrary ;  and  all 
that  need  be  remembered  of  the 
yisitare  the  many  undoubted  plea- 
sures to  which  it  certainly  gaye 
rise. 

Malta  as  a  winter  resort  is  at 
once  brighter  and  cheaper — ^far 
cheaper — than  the  favourite  towns 
of  the  Riviera.  It  has  a  strocco, 
it  is  true,  an  evil  wind  that  ruffles 
the  smoothest  tempers,  and  imparts 
to  the  whole  body,  inside  and  out, 
a  feeling  that  it  has  been  rubbed 
with  sand- paper.     But  then  there 


is  no  such  mistral  as  Cannes  and 
the  Ni9ois  own,  and  the  one  most 
be  set  against  the  other. 

There  is  society — plenty  of  it. 
There  is  the  gaiety  and  life  in- 
separable from  a  great  military  and 
naval  station ;  and  there  is  an  ac- 
tivity in  commerce,  represented  by 
not  less  than  six  vessels  in  and  out 
every  day.  The  island  itself  is  in- 
teresting— in  parts  it  is  pretty — and 
house-rent  and  living  are  marvel- 
lously cheap.  Many  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages  between 
November  and  May,  and  find 
themselves  the  better  in  health, 
heavier  in  pocket,  and  the  wiser 
for  many  pleasant  associations,  at 
the  end  of  iL  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  months  named  let  Lon- 
don Society  take  it  as  true,  that 
they  would  do  well  to  revive  their 
partiality  for  an  old  favourite 
resort,  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected  of  late  years.  In  the 
hope  that  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  in  the  island 
will  contribute  towards  this  result, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  Eng- 
lish invalids  will  benefit  thereby, 
the  writer  brings  these  papers  on 
the  Winter  Kesorts  of  London  So- 
ciety to  a  close. 

FRANCIS  DAVEKANT. 


MICHAEL  STROGOFF,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  COURIER. 

By  Julss  Yeiu^e. 

PART  II. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  STEPPE. 

Michael  Strogofp  and  Nadia 
were  once  more  as  free  as  they 
had  been  in  the  journey  from 
Perm  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtych. 
Bat  how  the  conditions  under 
which  they  travelled  were  altered! 
Then,  a  comfortable  tarantass, 
fresh  horses,  —  well-kept  poet  - 
horses, — assured  the  rapidity  of 
their  journey. 

Now  they  were  on  foot ;  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  procure  any 
other  means  of  locomotion,  they 
were  without  resources,  Hot  know- 
ing how  to  obtain  the  commonest 
necessaries,  and  they  had  still 
four  hundred  versts  to  go.  More- 
over, Michael  could  now  only  see 
with  Nadia's  eyes. 

As  to  the  friend  whom  chance 
had  given  them,  they  had  just 
lost  him,  and  fearfol  might  be 
his  fate.  Michael  had  thrown 
himself  down  under  the  brush- 
wood at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Nadia  stood  beside  him  waiting 
for  the  word  from  him  to  con- 
tinue the  march. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  sun 
had  more  than  three  Hours  before 
disappeared  below  the  horizon. 
There  was  not  a  house,  not  a  hut, 
in  sight  The  last  of  the  Tartars 
were  lost  in  the  distance.  Mi- 
chael and  Nadia  were  quite 
alone. 

*  What  will  they  do  with  our 
friend  f  exclaimed  the  girL  *Poor 
Nicholas  !  Our  meeting  will  have 
been  &tal  to  him.' 


Michael  made  no  response. 

'  Michael,'  continued  Nadia, 
'do  you  not  know  that  he  de- 
fended you  when  you  were  the 
Tartars'  sport;  that  he  risked 
his  life  for  me?'      ^ 

Michael  was  still  silent,  mo- 
tionless, his  face  buried  in  his 
hands;  of  what  was  he  thinking? 
Perhaps,  although  he  did  not 
answer,  he  heard  Nadia  speak. 

Yes,  he  heard  her ;  for  when 
the  young  girl  added, 

'  Where  shall  I  lead  you,  !Mi- 
chaell' 

*  To  Irkutsk,'  he  replied. 

'  By  the  high-road  V 

'  Yes,  Nadia.' 

Michael  was  still  the  same  man 
who  had  sworn  to  accomplish  his 
object,  whatever  happened.  To 
follow  the  high-road  was  certain- 
ly to  go  the  shortest  way.  If  the 
vanguard  of  Feofar-Khan's  troops 
appeared,  it  would  then  be  time 
to  strike  across  the  country. 

Nadia  took  Michael's  hand, 
and  they  started. 

The  next  morning,  the  12th  of 
September,  twenty  versts  further, 
they  made  a  short  halt  in  the 
village  of  Joulounovskoe.  It  was 
burnt  and  deserted.  All  night 
Nadia  had  tried  to  see  if  the  body 
of  Nicholas  had  not  been  left  on 
the  road ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
she  looked  among  the  ruins,  and 
searched  among  the  dead.  Till 
then,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
spared.  But  might  they  not  be 
reserving  him  for  some  cruel  tor- 
ture on  their  arrival  in  the  camp 
at  Irkutsk  t 
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iN'adia,  exhausted  with  hunger, 
from  which  her  companion  was 
also  suffering  terrihly,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  in  one  of  the 
houses  a  quantity  of  dried  meat 
and  '  soukharis' — ^pieces  of  hread, 
which,  dried  hy  evaporation,  pre- 
serve their  nutritive  qualities  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

^lichael  and  the  girl  loaded 
themselves  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry.  They  had  thus  a 
supply  of  food  for  several  days  ; 
and  as  to  water,  there  would  he 
no  want  of  that  in  a  district  ren- 
dered fertile  hy  the  numerous 
little  affluents  of  the  Angara. 

They  continued  their  journey. 
Michael  walked  with  a  firm  step, 
and  only  slackened  his  pace  for 
his  companion's  sake. '  Nadia,  not 
wishing  to  retard  him,  ohliged 
herself  to  walk.  Happily,  he  could 
not  see  to  what  a  miserahle  state 
fatigue  had  reduced  her. 

However,  Michael  guessed  it. 

*You  are  quite  done  up,  poor 
child,'  he  said  sometimes. 

*  No,'  she  would  reply. 

'  When  you  can  no  longer  walk, 
I  will  carry  you,  !N^adia.' 

*  Yes,  Michael.' 

During  this  day  they  came  to 
the  little  river  Oka,  hut  it  was 
fordable,  and  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  crossing. 

The  sky  was  cloudy  and  the 
temperature  moderate.  There  was 
some  fear  that  the  rain  might 
come  on,  which  would  much  have 
increased  their  misery.  A  few 
showers  fell,  but  they  did  not 
last. 

They  went  on  as  before,  hand 
in  hand,  speaking  little,  JN'adia 
looking  about  on  every  side;  twice 
a  day  they  halted.  Six  hours  of 
the  night  were  given  to  sleep. 
In  a  few  huts  Nadia  again  found 
a  little  mutton,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  this  country  that  it  is  sold 
at  two  copecks  and  a  half  a 
pound. 


But,  contrary  to  ^fichael's hopes, 
there  was  not  a  single  beast  of 
burden  in  the  country;  horses, 
camels — all  had  been  either  killed 
or  carried  oif.  They  must  stall 
continue  to  plod  on  across  this 
weary  steppe  on  foot. 

The  third  Tartar  column,  on  its 
way  to  Irkutsk,  had  left  plain- 
traces  of  its  course :  here  a  dead 
horse,  there  an  abandoned  cart. 
The  bodies  of  unfortunate  Sibe- 
rians lay  along  the  road,  princi- 
pally at  the  entrance  to  villages. 
Kadia,  overcoming  her  repug- 
nance, looked  at  all  these  corpses. 

In  fact,  the  danger  lay  not  be- 
fore but  behind.  The  advance 
guard  of  the  Emir's  army,  com- 
manded by  Ivan  Ogareflf,  might 
at  any  moment  appear.  The  boats 
sent  down  the  lower  Yenisei  must 
by  this  time  have  reached  Kras- 
noiarsk,  and  been  made  use  of. 
The  road  was  therefore  open  to 
the  invaders.  Ivo  Kussian  force 
could  be  opposed  to  them  between 
Krasnoiarsk  and  Lake  Baikal; 
Michael  therefore  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  Tartar  scouts. 

At  each  halt  Kadia  climbed 
some  hill,  and  looked  anxiously 
to  the  westward ;  but  as  yet  no 
cloud  of  dust  had  signalled  the 
approach  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

Then  the  march  was  resumed ; 
and  when  Michael  felt  that  he 
was  dragging  poor  Nadia  forward 
too  rapidly,  he  went  at  a  slower 
pace.  They  spoke  little,  and  only 
of  Nicholas.  The  young  girl  re- 
called all  that  this  companion  of 
a  few  days^ad  done  for  them. 

In  answering,  Michael  tried  to 
give  Nadia  some  hope,  of  which 
he  did  not  feel  a  spark  himself, 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  would  not  escape 
death. 

One  day  Michael  said  to  the 

girl, 

*  You  never  speak  to  me  of  my 
mother,  Nadia.' 
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His  mother !  Nadia  had  never 
-wished  to  do  so.  Why  renew  his 
grief?  Was  not  the  old  Siherian 
dead  7  £[ad  not  her  son  given  the 
last  kiss  to  her  corpse  stretched 
on  the  plain  of  Tomsk  1 

'Speak  to  me  of  her^  Kadia/ 
said  MichaeL  '  Speak — ^you  will 
please  me.' 

And  then  ^Nadia  did  what  she 
had  not  done  before.  She  told  all 
that  had  passed  between  Marfa 
and  herself  since  their  meeting  at 
Omsk,  where  they  had  seen  each 
other  for  the  first  time.  She  said 
how  an  inexplicable  instinct  had 
led  her  towards  the  old  prisoner 
without  knowing  who  she  was, 
what  care  she  had  bestowed  oi^ 
her,  and  what  encouragement  she 
had  received  in  return.  At  that 
time  Michael  Strogoif  had  been 
to  her  but  Nicholas  Korpan- 
off. 

*  Whom  I  ought  always  to  have 
been,'  replied  Michael,  his  brow 
darkening. 

Then  later  he  added, 

'I  have  broken  my  oath,  Nadia, 
— I  had  sworn  not  to  see  my 
mother !' 

'  But  you  did  not  try  to  see 
her,  Michael,'  replied  Nadia. 
'  Chance  alone  brought  you  into 
her  presence.' 

*  I  had  sworn,  whatever  might 
happen,  not  to  betray  mysel£' 

'  Michael,  Michael,  at  sight  of 
the  lash  raised  upon  Marfa  could 
you  refrain  f  No  !  No  oath  could 
prevent  a  son  from  succouring  his 
mother  ? 

*  I  have  broken  my  oath,  Nadia,' 
returned  Michael.  *May  God  and 
the  Father  pardon  me  !' 

*  Michael/  resumed  the  girl,  *  I 
have  a  que«»tion  to  ask  you.  Do 
not  answer  it  if  you  think  you 
ought  not  Nothing  from  you 
would  vex  me.' 

'  Speak,  Nadia.' 

*Why,  now  that  the  Czar's 
letter  has  been  taken  from  you, 


are  you  so  anxious  to  reach  Irk- 
utsk r 

Michael  tightly  pressed  his 
companion's  hand,  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

'  Did  you  know  the  contents 
of  that  letter  before  you  left 
Moscow  V 

*  No,  I  did  not  know  it.' 

'  Must  I  think,  Michael,  that 
the  wish  alone  to  place  me  in  my 
father's  hands  draws  you  towards 
Irkutsk]' 

'No,  Nadia,'  replied  Michael 
gravely.  'I  should  deceive  you 
if  I  allowed  you  to  believe  that 
it  was  so.  I  go  where  duty  or- 
ders me  to  go.  As  to  taking  you 
to  Irkutsk,  is  it  not  you,  Nadia, 
who  are  now  taking  me  there  1 
Do  I  not  see  with  your  eyes ;  and 
is  it  not  your  hand  that  guides 
me  ?  Have  yon  not  repaid  a  hun- 
dredfold the  help  which  I  was 
able  to  give  you  at  first  1  I  do 
not  know  if  fate  will  cease  to  go 
against  us ;  but  the  day  on  which 
you  thank  mo  for  having  placed 
yon  in  your  fiather's  hands,  I,  in 
my  turn,  will  thank  yon  for 
having  led  me  to  Irkutsk.' 

'  Poor  Michael  1'  answered  Na- 
dia, with  emotion.  '  Do  not  speak 
so.  That  is  not  the  answer  to 
my  question.  Michael,  why,  now, 
are  you  in  such  haste  to  reach 
Irkutsk  V 

*  Because  I  must  be  there  be- 
fore Ivan  Ogareff,'  exclaimed 
Michael. 

'  Even  now  V 

'  Even  now ;  and  I  will  be  there 
tool' 

In  uttering  these  last  words, 
Michael  did  not  speak  solely 
through  hatred  to  the  traitor. 
But  Nadia  understood  that  her 
companion  had  not  told,  or  could 
not  tell,  her  alL 

On  the  15th  of  September,  three 
days  later,  the  two  reached  the 
village  of  Kouitounskoe,  seventy 
versts  from  Toulounovskoe.    The 
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young  girl  suffered  dreadfully. 
Her  aching  feet  could  scarcely 
support  her ;  but  she  fought,  she 
struggled,  against  her  weariness, 
and  her  only  thought  was  this, 

'  Since  he  cannot  see  me,  I  will 
go  on  till  I  drop/ 

There  were  no  obstacles  on  this 
part  of  the  journey,  no  danger 
either  since  the  departure  of  the 
Tartars,  only  much  ^tigue. 

For  three  days  it  continued 
thus.  It  was  plain  that  the  third 
invading  column  was  advancing 
rapidly  in  the  east ;  that  could 
be  seen  by  the  ruins  which  they 
left  after  them,  the  cold  cinders, 
and  the  already  decomposing 
corpses. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  west ;  the  Emir's  advanced 
guard  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Michael  began  to  consider  the 
various  reasons  which  might  have 
caused  this  delay.  Was  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  Russians  directly 
menacing  Tomsk  or  Krasnoiarsk  f 
Did  the  third  column,  isolated 
&om  the  others,  run  a  risk  of  being 
cut  off  1  If  this  was  the  case,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  Grand  Duke 
to  defend  Irkutsk,  and  any  time 
gained  against  an  invasion  was  a 
step  towards  repulsing  it. 

Michael  sometimes  let  his 
thoughts  run  on  these  hopes,  but 
he  soon  saw  their  improbability, 
and  felt  that  the  salvation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  depended  alone  on 
him. 

Sixty  versts  separate  Kouit- 
ounskoe  from  Kimilteiskoe,  a  little 
village  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Dinka,  a  tributary  of  the 
Angara.  Michael  thought  with 
some  apprehension  of  the  obstacle 
which  this  affluent  placed  in  his 
way.  There  was  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  finding  anything  like  a 
boat,  and  he  remembered  having 
already  crossed  it  in  happier  times 
when  it  was  difficult  to  ford.  But 
this  once  crossed,  no  other  river 


interrupted  the  road  to  Irkutsk, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  versts 
from  thence. 

It  would  only  take  three  days 
to  reach  Kimilteiskoe.  liadia 
dragged  Herself  along.  Whatever 
might  be  her  moral  enei^,  her 
physical  strength  would  soon  fail 
her.  Michael  knew  it  only  too 
well. 

If  he  had  not  been  blind, 
Kadia  would  have  said  to  him, 

*  Go,  Michael;  leave  me  in  some 
hut !  Reach  Irkutsk  !  Accom- 
plish your  mission!  See  my 
father !  Tell  him  where  I  am  ! 
Tell  him  that  I  wait  for  him,  and 
you  both  will  know  where  to  find 
me  I  Start!  I  am  not  afraid! 
I  will  hide  myself  from  the  Tar- 
tars !  I  will  take  care  of  myself 
for  him,  for  you  !  Go,  Michael ! 
I  can  go  no  farther !  .  .  .' 

Many  times  Nadia  was  obliged 
to  stop.  Michael  then  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  having  no  longer 
to  think  of  her  fatigue,  walked 
more  rapidly  and  with  hia  inde- 
fatigable step. 

On  the  1 8  th  of  September,  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  Kimilteiskoe 
was  at  last  entered.  From  the 
top  of  a  hill  Kadia  saw  in  the 
horizon  a  long  light  line.  It  was 
the  Dinka.  A  few  lightning 
flashes  were  reflected  in  the  water ; 
summer  lightning,  without  thun- 
der. 

Nadia  led  her  companion 
through  the  ruined  village.  The 
cinders  were  quite  cold.  The  last 
of  the  Tartars  had  passed  through 
at  least  five  or  six  days  before. 

Arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  Kadia  sank  down  on  a 
stone  bench. 

'  Shall  we  make  a  haltf  asked 
MichaeL 

*  It  is  night,  Michael,'  answered 
Kadia.  '  Do  you  not  want  to  rest 
a  few  hours  V 

'  I  would  rather  have  crossed 
the  Dinka,'  replied  Michael;  'I 
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Bhould  like  to  pnt  that  between 
us  and  the  Emir's  advanced  guard. 
But  you  can  scarcely  drag  your- 
self along,  my  poor  Nadia  !* 

*  Come,  Michael,'  returned  Na- 
dia, seizing  her  companion's  hand 
and  drawing  him  forward. 

Two  or  three  versts  further  the 
Dinka  flowed  across  the  Irkutsk 
road.  The  young  girl  wished  to 
attempt  this  last  effort  asked  by 
her  companion.  She  found  her 
way  by  the  light  £rom  the  flashes. 
They  were  then  crossing  a  bound- 
less desert,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  lost  ihe  little  river.  Kot  a 
tree  nor  a  hillock  broke  the  flat- 
ness. Not  a  breath  disturbed  the 
atmosphere,  whose  calmness  would 
allow  the  slightest  sound  to  travel 
an  immense  distance. 

Suddenlv  Michael  and  Nadia 
stopped,  as  if  their  feet  had  been 
caught  in  some  crevice  in  the 
ground. 

The  barking  of  a  dog  came 
across  the  steppe. 

*  Do  you  hear  f  said  Nadia. 
Then  a  mournful  cry  succeeded 

it ;  a  despairing  cry,  like  the  last 
appeal  of  a  human  being  about 
to  die. 

'  Nicholas !  Nicholas !'  cried  the 
girl,  feeling  a  foreboding  of  eviL 

Michael,  who  was  listening, 
shook  his  head. 

'  Come,  Michael,  come  ?  said 
Nadia. 

And  she,  who  just  now  was 
dragging  herself  with  difficulty 
along,  suddenly  recovered  strength, 
under  violent  excitement. 

'We  have  left  the  road,'  said 
Michael,  feeling  that  he  was  tread- 
ing no  longer  on  powdery  soil, 
but  on  short  gnss. 

*  Yes  ....  we  must !....' 
returned  Nadia.  'It  was  there, 
on  the  light,  from  which  the  cry 
came.* 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  not 
more  than  half  a  verst  from  the 
liver. 


A  second  bark  was  heard,  but 
although  more  feeble,  it  was  cer- 
tainly nearer. 

Nadia  stopped. 

*  Yes,'  said  Michael ;  *  it  is  Serko 
barking.  .  .  He  has  followed  his 
master.' 

'  Nicholas  !'  called  the  girl. 

Her  cry  was  unanswered. 

A  few  birds  of  prey  alone  rose 
and  disappeared  in  the  sky. 

Michael  listened.  Nadia  gazed 
over  the  plain  illumined  now  and 
again  with  electric  light,  but  she 
saw  nothing. 

And  yet  a  voice  was  again 
raised,  this  time  murmuring  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  ^  Michael !  .  .  .' 

Then  a  dog,  all  bloody,  bounded 
up  to  Nadia. 

It  was  Serko. 

Nicholas  could  not  be  far  off. 
He  alone  could  have  murmured 
the  name  of  Michael.  Where  was 
hel  Nadia  had  no  strength  to 
call  again. 

Michael,  crawling  on  the 
ground,  felt  about  with  his 
hands. 

Suddenly  Serko  uttered  a  fresh 
bark,  and  darted  towards  a  gi- 
gantic bird  which  had  swooped 
down. 

It  was  a  vulture.  When  Serko 
ran  towards  it,  it  rose,  but  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  it  struck  the 
dog.  The  latter  leapt  up  at  it; 
a  blow  from  the  formidable  beak 
alighted  on  his  head,  and  this 
time  Serko  fell  back  UfelesB  on  the 
ground. 

At  the  same  time  a  cry  of  horror 
escaped  Nadia. 

*  There  .  .  .  there  ?  she  ex- 
claimed. 

A  head  issued  from  the  ground ! 
She  had  stumbled  against  it  in  the 
darkness. 

Nadia  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
it. 

Nicholas,  buried  up  to  his  neck, 
according  to  the  atrocious  Tartar 
custom,  had  been  left  in  the  steppe 
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to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
perhaps  by  the  teeth  of  wolves  or 
beaks  of  birds  of  prey. 

Frightful  torture  for  the  victim 
imprisoned  in  the  ground,  the 
earth  pressed  down  so  that  he  can- 
not move,  his  arms  bound  to  his 
body  like  those  of  a  corpse  in  its 
cofiG^  The  miserable  wretch, 
living  in  the  mould  of  clay  from 
which  he  is  powerless  to  break 
out,  can  only  long  for  the  death 
which  is  so  slow  in  coming. 

There  the  Tartars  had  buried 
their  prisoner  three  days  before  ! 
....  For  three  days  Nicholas 
waited  for  the  help  which  now 
came  too  late ! 

The  vultures  had  caught  sight 
of  the  head  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  for  some  hours  the 
dog  had  been  defending  his  mas- 
ter against  these  ferocious  birds. 

Michael  dug  at  the  ground  with 
his  knife  to  release  their  friend. 

The  eyes  of  Nicholas,  which 
till  then  had  been  closed,  opened. 

He  recognised  Michael  and  Na- 
dia.     Then, 

*  Farewell,  my  firiends,'  he  mur- 
mured. *  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
you  again.     Pray  for  me.' 

These  words  were  his  last. 

Michael  continued  to  dig, 
though  the  ground,  having  been 
tightly  rammed  down,  was  as 
hard  as  a  stone ;  and  he  managed 
at  last  to  get  out  the  body  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  listened  if  his 
heart  was  still  beating.  It  was 
stilL 

He  wished  to  bury  him  that  he 
might  not  be  left  exposed  on  the 
steppe ;  and  the  hole  into  which 
Nicholas  had  been  placed  when 
living  he  enlarged,  so  that  he 
might  be  placed  in  it  dead.  The 
faithful  Serko  was  laid  by  his 
master.  At  that  moment  a  great 
noise  was  heard  on  the  road,  about 
half  a  verst  distant. 

Michael  Strogoif  listened. 

It  was  evidently  a  detachment 


of  horse  advancing  towards  the 
Dinka. 

'  Nadia,  Nadia  !'  he  said,  in  a 
•low  voice. 

Nadi^  who  was  kneeling  in 
prayer,  arose. 

'  Look,  look  r  said  he. 

'The  Tartars  !'  she  whispered. 

It  was  indeed  the  Emir's  ad- 
vance-guard, passing  rapidly  along 
the  road  to  Irkutsk. 

*They  shall  not  prevent  me 
firom  burying  him,'  said  Michael. 

And  he  continued  his  work. 

Soon  the  body  of  Nicholas, 
the  hands  crossed  on  the  breast, 
was  laid  in  the  tomb.  Michael 
and  Nadia,  kneeling,  prayed  a 
last  time  for  the  poor  fellow,  in- 
offensive and  good,  who  had  paid 
for  his  devotion  towards  them 
with  his  life. 

'  And  now,'  said  Michael,  as  he 
threw  in  the  earth,  '  the  wolves  of 
the  steppe  will  not  devour  him.' 
Then  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  troop 
of  horsemen  who  were  passing. 
'  Forward,  Nadia  I'  he  said. 

Michael  could  not  follow  the 
road|  now  occupied  by  the  Tar- 
tars. He  must  cross  the  steppe 
and  turn  to  Irkutsk.  He  had  not 
now  to  trouble  himself  about  cross- 
ing the  Dinka. 

Nadia  could  not  move,  but  she 
could  see  for  him.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  went  on  towards 
the  south-west  of  the  province. 

More  than  two  hundred  versts 
still  remained  to  be  traversed. 
How  was  the  distance  to  be  per- 
formed? Should  they  not  suc- 
cumb to  such  fia,tigue?  On  what 
were  they  to  live  on  the  way  1  By 
what  superhuman  energy  were 
they  to  pass  the  slopes  of  the 
Sayansk  mountains)  Neither  he 
nor  Nadia  could  answer  tlus. 

And  yet,  twelve  days  after,  on 
the  2d  of  October,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  wide  sheet  of  water 
lay  at  Michael  Strogoff's  feet. 

It  was  Lake  Baikal 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  APRIL  DAY. 


I 

Fair  Blione  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  April  The  sun- 
light glistened  in  every  separate 
dewdrop  on  the  lawn  ontside  Mrs. 
Moore^s  breakfast-room  windows. 
Goldenly  glowed  the  great  round 
bosses  of  crocus,  and  the  light 
blazed  through  the  coloured  lamps 
of  the  tulips,  all  the  while  that 
meek  violets  and  primroses  were 
equally  doing  homage  to  the  ad- 
vent of  spring,  after  their  own 
sweet  and  unobtrusive  manner. 
From  the  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween garden  and  meadow  sound- 
ed a  ceaseless  succession  of  warb- 
lings,  being  the  praiseful  utter- 
ances of  sundry  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  who,  more  polite  or 
more  amiably  appreciative  of  the 
claims  of  rival  artists  than  mu- 
sicians without  feathers  are  some- 
times known  to  be,  were  careful 
not  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with 
one  another's  performances  by 
any  irregular  conversation;  but 
gave  attentive  hearing,  each  to 
each,  and  only  in  his  own  proper 
turn  took  up  the  theme  again,  to 
do  his  best  therewith.  Every 
now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  lark 
would  siBnd  his  song,  and  himself 
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with  it,  flax  into  the  sky,  regard- 
less of  everything  in  the  world, 
his  own  personality  included ; 
and  seemingly  intent  to  despera- 
tion on  flying  fairly  out  of  it,  up, 
up  to  that  wondrous  centre  of 
life  and  light  and  glory,  that 
looked  so  especially  accessible 
that  morning.  But  then  the  lark 
belongs  to  no  Academy,  and,  like 
some  human  poets,  may  be  sup- 
posed unnaturally  indifferent  to 
public  approbation  —  fatally  ob- 
tuse to  general  criticism.  He 
sings  with  reckless  abandonment 
of  all  mundane  considerations, 
being  utterly  rapt  in  his  own 
ecstasy  of  worship ;  and  one  can 
imagine  the  sentiments  of  re- 
proachful pity  and  regret  with 
which  birds  of  better  regulated 
minds  probably  regard  their  wil- 
ful and  unorthodox  brother. 

All  this  is  not  so  absolutely 
discursive  as  it  may  seem,  for  no 
one  with  ears  to  hear  could  pos- 
sibly look  out  from  Mrs.  Moore*s 
breakfast-room  window  on  an 
April  morning  without  attending 
to  the  music  which  was  for  ever 
going  on  in  that  little  grove  of 
trees  aforesaid.  Certainly  Nina 
Moore  could  not ;  and,  in  fact,  all 
this  about  the  lark  came  into  her 
head,  together  with  a  variety  of 
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irrelevant  matters,  on  this  parti- 
cular April  morning,  as  she  stood 
twisting  a  tender  sprig  of  sweet- 
brier  in  her  fingers,  while  her  eyes 
wandered  meditatively  around  the 
pretty  floral  domain  without. 

Mrs.  Moore,  already  seated  be- 
fore the  urn,  was  reading  the 
letters  and  notes  she  had  found 
beside  her  plate. 

'  Dear  me  !'  she  cried  out  to 
her  daughter,  *Sir  Frederick  can't 
come  to-day.  How  vexatious  !* 
And  the  next  minute  she  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  half  to  herself, 
'  Strange,  too.'  Then  again,  a 
little  firactiously,  she  raised  her 
voice  :  *  Do  you  hear,  Nina  1 
Here  is  a  note  from  Sir  Frederick 
saying  he  is  compelled  to  leave 
the  Darrells',  and  go  up  to  London 
this  morning,  so  that  he  cannot 
join  us  in  our  excursion  to  ^Vave- 
leigh  Woods.' 

'Can't  he,  really  1'  Nina  said, 
in  a  tone  that  scarcely  implied 
much  regret.  However,  she  pre- 
sently added,  '  Poor  man  !  What 
a  dismal  excliange!  Instead  of 
Waveleigh  Woods  on  thia  ideal 
spring  morning,  London  pave- 
ments and  a  smoky  fog.  I'm 
sorry  for  him.' 

'He  doesn't  say  when  he  ex- 
pects to  return,  either,'  pursued 
Mrs.  Moore  reflectively  ;  *  but  no 
doubt  he  will  hurry  back  as  soon 
as  he  can.  We  had  better  put 
off  our  drive  for  a  day  or  two,  at 
any  rate.' 

Nina  turned  round  vivaciously 
enough  at  this. 

'O,  you  don't  mean  it,  dear, 
with  sunshine  like  this  smiling 
you  in  the  face.  Why,  if  you 
will  only  just  look  out  for  a  mi- 
nute !  Here's  a  day  so  lovely  that 
it  really  7711^9^  have  taken  a  whole 
year  to  make  it  as  perfect,  so  that 
it  IB  useless  to  expect  such  another 
fox  at  least  twelve  months  to 
come.  And  Waveleigh,  of  all 
places  in  tliis  world,  should  be 


seen  on  such  a  day  of  days.  Put 
off  our  excursion  1  No,  you  never 
could  have  the  heart  to  do  it, 
mother  dear.' 

*  You  aro  too  impetuous,  Nina,' 
Mrs.  Moore  said  coldly ;  *  you 
speak  in  such  an  exaggerated  way. 
Come,  breakfast  waits.' 

The  rebuked  daughter  left  her 
window,  and  sat  down  very  so- 
berly. No  remarks  were  ex- 
changed for  some  minutes.  The 
thrush's  persistent  echo  of  him-* 
self,  the  blackbird's  variously  ten- 
der improvisations,  the  lark's  oc- 
casional carol,  all  went  on  outside, 
and  reached  the  ears  and  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  room, 
at  least.  And  the  soft  spring 
clouds  floated  over  the  sky,  and 
met  and  parted  again,  and  sailed 
away  towards  the  gray  horizon 
at  the  north-east;  and  the  sun* 
shine  came  through  them  in  bursts 
and  gushes  of  radiance  that  would 
not  have  been  half  so  beautiful 
without  those  intervals  of  tender 
shadow.  But  how  differently  to 
different  intelligences  appear  the 
same  phenomena  1 

*  1  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  a  fine  day,  Nina/  her  mother 
broke  the  silence  by  8a3ring.  '  To 
me  it  looks  an  extremely  doubtful 
morning.  The  sky  is  all  over 
clouds,  and  there  lb  a  heavy  mass 
over  Ide  Hill  that  is  ominous  of 
storm,  to  my  thinking.' 

'  Only  the  wind  ia  blowing  di- 
rectly totpards  thai  bank  of  cloud, 
mamma,  not  from  it.  It  is  a  south- 
west wind,  you  know.' 

*  Exactly ;  the  very  quarter 
from  which  we  must  expect  rain. 
It  will  be  a  wet  afternoon,  take 
my  word  for  it' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  mother,  the 
morning  is  beyond  suspicion. 
Showers  must  always  be  looked 
for  in  this  beloved  capricious 
month;  but  showers  will  only 
make  everything  look  ten  times 
lovelier  directly  afterwards.     0, 
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dant  say  we  aie  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  our  treat !  Let  us 
go  to  Wayeleighy  please,  please^ 

FLBASE  !' 

Kina  began  calmly  enough,  but 
her  eagerness  carried  her  away,  aa 
we  may  see,  before  she  had  done. 
She  was  an  enthusiastic  young 
pwson,  and  conventional  restraints 
never  had  power  oyer  her  for  long 
together.  Now  she  left  her  seat, 
crouched  down  beside  her  mother, 
threw  her  arms  round  that  lady's 
neck,  and  looked  into  her  face 
with  appealing  eyes  and  a  coax- 
ing smile,  that  might  well  have 
been  supposed  irresistible.  But 
somehow  Mrs.  Moore  was  won- 
derfully obtuse  to  these  innocent 
allurements  on  this  particular 
OGcaaion. 

*  Do  be  sensible;  remember  you 
are  not  a  child,  Nina,'  she  said, 
shaking  her  cap-strings  and  her 
flounces,  bending  her  brows,  and 
ruffling  her  feathers  generally, 
and  alt(^ether  looking  as  severe 
as  was  practicable  when  that 
bright  sweet  face  was  within  two 
inches  of  her  own.  '  You  really 
Yox  me  with  your  babyish  ways, 
when  I  want  you  to  be  serious 
and  reasonable.  On  ne  rit  pas 
Umjoura,  And  why  in  the  world 
have  you  set  your  heart  on  going 
to  these  woods  to-day  1  We  have 
seen  them  often  enough,  and  so 
have  the  Dairella.  It  was  Sir 
Frederick  who  especially  wanted 
to  go ;  and  now  he  can't  be  with 
UB,  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me 
quite  needless  to  carry  out  the 
plan.' 

'  Very  well,  mamma,'  Nina  re- 
sponded, after  a  pause.  She  was 
subdued  now,  evidently.  She  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  all  the  radi- 
ance left  her  face.  If  her  temper 
had  been  less  perfect,  she  would 
have  looked,  and  felt,  sullen ;  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  achieve 
either  that  emotion  or  its  expres- 
sion, and  so  she  only  looked  pa- 


thetic, and  rather  like  a  child 
who  is  quivering  on  the  verge  of 
tears. 

There  was  to  be  no  peace  or 
satisfaction  for  poor  Mrs.  Moore, 
however,  on  this  unlucky  morn- 
ing. This  pathetic  look  made  her 
quite  uncomfortable,  for  she  loved 
her  only  child  tenderly ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  consi- 
deration but  'the  child's  own 
good'  would  have  tempted  her 
to  thwart  her.  But  then  they 
did  not  always  agree  as  to  what 
constituted  that  abstract '  good ;' 
as  was  natural  perhaps,  seeing 
that  the  mother  was  fifty,  and  had 
known  much  worldly  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  her  early  days  of 
married  life ;  whereas  Nina  was 
not  much  past  twenty,  and  ever 
since  she  could  remember  had 
lived  in  perfect  ease  and  affluence, 
her  poor  father's  rich  East  Indian 
brother  having  left  her  heiress  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  when 
she  was  only  three  years  old. 

Now,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  the '  good'  that  the  anxious 
mother  had  been  bent  on  attain- 
ing for  her  darling  was  nothing 
less  than  a  husband,  an  enviable 
position  in  society,  and  the  pretty 
title  of  Lady  Allonby.  It  toae  a 
pretty  title,  and  Mrs.  Moore  exult- 
ed in  anticipation  over  the  sound, 
as  expressing  the  individuality  of 
her  sweet  Nina ;  being  quite  per^ 
suaded  in  hex  own  mind  that  such 
would  be  her  style  and  title  be- 
fore another  year  was  over.  I/et 
it  be  well  understood  that  she  was 
iax  ftom  dehberately  ignoring 
other  considerations  with  regard 
to  this  destined  husband  for  her 
daughter.  His  rank,  she  fre- 
quently assured  herself,  would 
have  offered  no  temptations  had 
Sir  Frederick  Allonby  been  less 
than  the  man  of  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  culture  which  she  con- 
sidered him.  And  although  he 
was  double  little  Nina's  age,  his 
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appeaiance  even  was  not  at  all 
against  him,  Mis.  Moore  was  per- 
snaded ;  'for  was  he  not  a  h^d- 
some,  still  young-looking  man  of 
forty-five,  with  all  those  advan- 
tages of  grace  of  manner  and 
perfect  aavoir  /aire  that  experi- 
ence of  good  society  gives  to  a 
man  of  that  age  )  No  girl  could 
resist  the  compliment  of  finding 
herself  the  final  choice  of  such  a 
distinguished  and  attractive  per- 
son ;  no  girl  could  fail  to  recipro- 
cate and  he  made  happy  hy  the 
devotion  of  this  admirahle  and 
delightful  haronet  All  this  was 
Mrs.  Moore's  view  of  the  matter. 
If  she  had  taken  any  pains  to  dis- 
cover her  daughter*s,  she  would 
have  heen  startled  hy  the  con- 
trast To  Kina  Sir  Frederick 
appeared  a  mere  blasS  man  of 
fashion,  worldly,  selfish,  and  shal- 
low. She  found  nothing  to  in- 
terest her  in  his  society ;  and  his 
'  attentions,'  especially  during  the 
last  week  or  two,  had  caused  her 
more  annoyance  than  she  found 
it  easy  to  endure  with  patience 
and  courtesy.  For,  in  fact,  it  was 
evident  to  all  how  much  he  was 
attracted — as  well  he  might  he — 
by  this  young  girl,  who  was  as 
£ur  as  though  she  were  penniless, 
while  possessing  fortune  enough 
to  justify  her  in  being  'plain.' 
Nothing  but  Nina's  own  shyness, 
her  mother  felt  convinced,  had 
held  him  back  thus  long;  and 
that  very  shyness  was  probably 
significant  of  dawning  regard,  the 
lady  reasoned  to  herself.  For  she 
was  quite  determined  to  believe 
in  her  own  theory,  and,  like  other 
theorists,  was  inclined  to  adapt 
all  the  evidences  so  as  to  fit  into 
her  own  speculations.  To  every 
sign  and  token  tending  to  con- 
travene her  views  she  was,  of 
courae,  blind  and  deaf.  As,  for 
instance,  she  could  never  see  that 
Nina,  who  was  apt  to  become 
very  listless  towards  the  end  of 


an  evening  spent  at  the  Daireils', 
with  their  illustrious  guest  Sir 
Frederick  assiduously  devoted  to 
her  service  and  amusement,  would 
be  roused  into  life — beaming, 
flushing,  tremulous  life — if  Ed- 
ward Darrell  (young  barrister, 
spending  a  month  for  quiet  study 
with  the  uncle  and  aunt  who  had 
brought  him  up  firom  boyhood) 
happened  to  come  in  for  half  an 
hour  after  poring  over  his  books 
all  day — those  dreary  books  in 
which,  somehow,  he  had  been 
more  than  ever  absorbed  of  late. 
Also,  Mrs.  Moore  either  did  not 
observe,  or  did  not  give  the  mat- 
ter a  second  thought,  that  on  se- 
veral occasions  within  these  past 
few  eventful  weeks,  when  riding 
or  driving  parties  had  been  made 
that  included  Sir  Frederick,  Nina 
had  tried  in  eveiy  possible  way 
to  avoid  his  particular  escort  or 
companionship;  whereas,  when 
Edward  Darrell  had  once  or  twice 
accompanied  them,  she  had  not  in 
the  least  objected  to  his  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  managing  her 
playfully-disposed  mare,  and  had 
shown  no  unwillingness  to  go 
home  a  longer  way  round  that  he 
proposed  to  show  them.  Very  un- 
willing was  the  mother  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  all  through  the 
last  week,  when  the  baronet's  at- 
tentions were  becoming  more 
manifest,  but  when,  at  the  same 
time,  Edward  Darrell  had  pro- 
fessed himself  too  deeply  engross- 
ed in  study  to  spare  time  for 
joining  any  riding  or  walking 
parties,  Nina  had  been  very  in- 
different to  all  schemes  of  the 
kind,  and  had  even  tried,  more 
than  once,  to  avoid  being  includ- 
ed in  them ;  although  on  this 
particular  day,  when,  for  a  won- 
der, Sir  Frederick  had  actually 
pleaded  an  excuse  and  was  to 
absent  himself,  she  was  suddenly 
and  especially  eager  to  go  to  these 
Waveleigh  Woods. 
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Without  acknowledging  to  her- 
self the  fall  force  and  possible 
meaning  of  this  latest  symptom, 
Mrs.  Moore   was  disturbed  and 
provoked  at  the  gei^ral  state  of 
things,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  her  cherished 
plans,   and  she  had  shown  her 
anno3rance  in  the  way  we  have 
seen.  Kina's  shadowed  face,  how- 
ever, touched  her  heart  and  made 
her  feel  compunctious  and  inclin- 
ed to  relent.     She  was  just  say- 
ing, *  Well,  dear,  if  you  like,  we'll 
ask  the  Darrells  what  they  think 
about  it     If  they  care  to  go,  I've 
no  objection.    You  shall  do  as 
you  please.' 

On  the  word,  and  whUe  Nina's 
beaming  face  was  expressing  be- 
forehand the  delighted  gratitude 
her  voice  would  set  to  music  in 
another  instant,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  came  in  with  a 
note  for  Mrs.  Moore.  *  It  is  from 
Mrs.  DarreU,'  she  remarked, 
while  opening  it.  *  1  daresay 
about  this  very  question.' 

And  she  read  it  only  half 
aloud,  with  interpolated  com- 
ments, as  follows : 

*  My  dear  Friend' — [*  Dear  me  ! 
why  this  empressement,  1  wonder) 
I  was  ooly  *^  dear  Mrs.  Moore  "  last 
week !'] — *  We  hope  that  you  will 
still  feel  disposed  to  go  to  Wave- 
leigh  to-day.'  ['  And  why  should 
weno^  f  muttered  the  lady,  incon- 
sistently enough,  with  a  sudden 
vexed  flush  rising  hotly  to  her 
cheek ;  '  that  is,'  she  added,  with 
an  after-thought,  *  if  the  weather's 
to  be  trusted,  of  course.']  *  It  is 
such  a  delicious  morning,  that  I 
should  greatly  like  to  go,  if  only 
you  and  dear  Nina  will  go  too ; 
and  let  us  all,  old  friends  as  we 
are— ['  What  in  the  world  makes 
her  so  sentimental  to-day  ?] — '  en- 
joy the  lovely  woods  together.  My 
husband  has  some  business  which 
will  detain  him  at  home,  but 


Edward  is  going  to  leave  his  books 
and  give  himself  a  holiday.  We 
want  you  also  to  consent  to 
return  home  with  us,  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening.  We  shall  be 
only  our  own  party.  Do  say  "  yes  " 
to  all  this,  if  possible,  and  we 
will  meet,  as  agreed,  at  your  gates, 
by  ten  o'clock. 

'Always,  believe  me,  yours 
attached, 

*  Henrietta  Darrbll. 

» Wednesday,  April  2d.' 

'A  most  extraordinary  fuss 
about  nothing,  I  must  say  !'  con- 
cluded Mrs.  Moore,  as  she  refolded 
the  letter,  with  the  flush  still 
burning  in  her  face.  '  One  would 
suppose  she  thought —  However, 
it's  no  matter.  Nina,  you'd  better 
run  out  and  say  '*  yes"  to  the  ser- 
vant who  brought  this.'  And 
while  Nina  flew  to  obey,  her 
mother  opened  the  note  again  and 
re-read  it,  with  a  cloud  of  un- 
pleased  perplexity  on  her  ample 
brow. 

'What  can  she  mean?  She 
never  could  suppose  that  I  or 
Nina  feel  the  slightest  disap—  or, 
indeed,  any  feeling  but  indifler- 
ence  at  his  departure.  Surely  she 
could  not  entertain  such  an 
idea.  Well,  she  will  soon  see. 
Come,  Nina,'  as  the  girl  reentered, 
blithe  and  radiant,  '  the  day  looks 
more  promising  than  I  thought ; 
and  you'll  have  your  wish,  after 
all' 


II. 


It  was  a  wonderful  day  for 
light  and  colour.  The  tender 
verdure  of  the  grass,  the  keener 
green  of  the  young  com,  the  em- 
erald brightness  of  the  firesh  shoots 
of  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  deli- 
cate paleness  of  the  yet  half-closed 
buds  of  beech,— every  item  in  the 
infinite   variety  of  early  spring 
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leafage,  in   a  -word,  was  tmns- 
figured  into  even  a  higher  beanty 
by  the  enbtly-sweet  influence  of 
shadow  and  shine  that  was  the 
exquisite  accompaniment  to  all 
the  visible  mnsic  of  the  scene. 
And  then,  the  distant  hills  I  How 
softly  tinted  they  were,  as  if  in 
harmonious  response  to  the  faint- 
ly coloured  clouds  that  were  float- 
ing and  melting  into  each  other, 
all  over  the  sunny  sky !     Like 
another  cloud  of  a  different  cha- 
racter appeared  the  distant  woods 
— the  hanging  woods  of  Wave- 
leigh^  that  shadowed  the  western 
slopes  of  these  hills ;  but  only  with 
a  shadow  that  to-day  was  eveiy 
now  and  again  enlightened  by  a 
myriad  lucent  points  of  budding 
foliage^  that  seemed  to  start  into 
life  every  time  the  sunlight  spoke 
to  them,  and  would  be  answered. 
It  had  been  planned  that  Mrs. 
Mooie  and  Nina  should  take  Mrs. 
DarreU  in  their  phaeton,  while 
Edward  rode  on  horseback ;  and 
in  this  order,  therefore,  they  made 
the  pleasant  two  hours'  journey 
to  the  old-fashioned  inn  at   the 
village  of  Waveleigh,  where  it  was 
the  custom,  on  excursions  of  this 
kind,  to  alight,  take  refreshment, 
and  then  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
woods.     And  what  an  enchanted 
world  it  was  through  which  they 
passed  that    morning  —  at   least 
to  two  of  the  little  party !     On 
they  went,  Edward  DarreU  keep- 
ing as  close  to  the  carriage  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  sober  mind- 
ed of  riders,   instead  of,  as  he 
actually  wan,  as  fearless  a  young 
horseman  as  ever  rode  across  coun- 
try.    And  when  the  pace  of  the 
aixlent  steeds  that  drew  the  phae- 
ton moderated  somewhat,  by  rea- 
son of  a  'stiffish'  hill  to  ascend 
or  descend,  the  outrider  would 
come  to  one  side  of  the  carriage, 
and,  while  sharing  in  the  talk  that 
was  going  on,  could  steal  a  glance 
all  to  himself  from  Nina,  who  sat 


in  the  eadette^e  place  opposite  the 
two  matrons,  and  on  whose  fair 
cheeks  perpetually  flickered  an 
April  light  that  was  truly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  day. 
Did  it  occur  to  her  to  wonder 
within  herself  why  life  seemed  in- 
vested with  such  a  new  gladness 
on  this  special  morning  1  Did  she 
persist  in  attributing  it  all  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  scene  and  the 
time  t  or  was  she  less  gifted  with 
powers  of  self-deception,  and  did 
she,  therefore,  recognise  in  the 
recesses  of  her  own  innocent  heart 
that  she  felt  happier  than  she 
had  felt  for  three  weeks  past, 
just  because  her  old  friend 
Edward  was  '  himself  again,'  and 
not  cold,  reserved,  almost  dis- 
tant, as  he  had  been  during  that 
space  of  time)  Indeed,  1^  was 
somewhat  more  than  his  own  old 
self.  Nina  had  never  before  met 
such  a  look  from  his  brown  eyes 
as  once  or  twice  this  morning 
made  her  own  blue  ones  to  drop 
so  precipitately,  and  her  heaii  to 
beat  with  strange  sweet  agitation 
and  bewilderment.  And  then, 
too,  he  seemed  so  happy;  or  if 
the  ardent  eagerness  of  his  whole 
manner  and  bearing  was  rather  too 
suggestive  of  unrest  for  'happy' 
to  be  the  fitting  word,  there  was 
something  in  his  look  that  irre- 
sistibly gave  the  idea  of  a  weight 
nfted  from  theheart,  a  cloud  passed 
away  from  the  'mind's  eye,'  and 
the  reactionary  freedom  and  re- 
lief that  naturally  attend  on  re- 
laxation of  mental  tension.  It 
would  have  made  Nina  glad  at 
any  time  to  see  one  she  cared 
for  look  so  buoyantly,  healthfully 
joyous  as  Edward  seemed  this 
morning;  and  it  was  quite  an 
establi^ed  fact  that  she  did 
*  care  for '  him.  She  had  known 
him  since  she  was  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,  and  he  a  college  youth 
of  seventeen ;  and  he  Imd  been 
her  embodiment  of  maaeuline  wis- 
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dojDj  intellect,  and  general  supe- 
riority from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
she  had  felt  a  sense  of  dreary  dis- 
satisfaction -while  that  gtiasi  es- 
trangement (which  no  one  noticed, 
and  she  herself  only  instinctively 
recognised)  had  subsisted  between 
them.  Ko  wonder  that  life  was 
brighter  and  sweeter  to  her  now 
that  he  was  once  more  her  friend. 

And  so  it  was  an  enchanted 
world ;  and  the  homely  little  inn 
where  they  stopped  was  an  Arca- 
dian cotte^e,  and  the  lunch  (al- 
though brrad-and-butter,  biscuits, 
and  sherry  were  simply  set  down 
in  the  bill)  \nis  celestial  in  its 
nature  and  ambrosial  and  nec- 
tarine in  its  materials. 

And  if  aU  this  was  the  case, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  walk 
through  the  woods  after  the  said 
repast)  The  party  of  four  saun- 
tered forth  together,  the  three 
ladies  and  their  cavalier  side  by 
side.  By  insensible  degrees,  how- 
ever, tins  order  of  progression 
was  altered.  Kina  was  entreated 
to  look  at  certain  primroses,  small 
ferns,  and  violets  which  had 
clustered  together  lovingly  about 
the  roots  of  one  specially  lair- 
stemmed  beech  ;  and  then  pre- 
sently he  tempted  her  to  linger 
and  listen  to  the  wood-pigeon's 
tender  music,  that  came  to  them 
so  soMy  and  tremulously  through 
the  spring  silence.  And  so  it  be- 
fell that  at  the  next  bend  in  the 
wood  path  the  elder  ladies,  busily 
talking,  were  out  of  sight,  and 
these  two  young  people  were 
virtually  alone  in  their  paradise. 

And  Edward  was  saying, 

'Do  you  suppose  Eden  was 
more  beautiful  than  this )  And 
don't  you  think  it  must  always 
have  been  this  particular  season 
there  r 

And  he  looked  round  with  an 
expression  of  praise  and  lore  that 
grew  and  grew  in  his  eyesy  till  it 


finally  culminated  as  they  rested 
on  Kina's  sweet  drooped  face. 
She  /dt  the  gaze  she  did  not 
venture  to  meet,  and  the  colour 
came  and  went  upon  her  cheek. 
Again  the  unwonted  sense  of 
embarrassment  oppressed  her 
strangely.  She  walked  on  rapidly, 
hardly  knowing  she  did  so,  until 
she  was  struck  almost  motion- 
less with  the  earnestly  uttered 
words — 

'Nina,  you  are  not  trying  to 
escape  listening  to  what  I  mttst 
sayr 


III. 


^Ieanwhile  the  two  matrons 
continued  their  equable  progress 
through  the  wood.  Mrs.  Moore 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
little  quiet  chat  with  her  friend. 
She  indeed  wished  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  had  seemed  to  her 
rather  'odd*  in  the  note  of  that 
morning,  yet  she  felt  sufficiently 
self-conscious  not  to  be  able 
frankly  to  ask  for  it.  Instead, 
she  began  by  remarking,  in  the 
most  careless  manner  in  the 
world, 

'The  day  has  turned  out  so 
brilliantly  after  all,  I  quite  regret 
Sir  Frederick's  absence.  He  would 
have  seen  Waveleigh  to  advantage.' 

Mrs.  Darrell  offered  no  reply. 
This,  again,  was  certainly  curious. 
Perplexing  also.  Mrs.  Moore 
hardly  knew  what  to  say  next. 
However,  she  went  on,  with  some- 
thing about  the  weather  and  the 
scenery,  in  the  same  indifferent 
tone,  till,  chancing  to  turn  her 
eyes  towards  her  silent  companion, 
she  was  completely  startled  by  the 
pained  pathetic  expression  in  her 
kind  face.  Her  own  warm  feel- 
ings had  their  way  then,  at  once 
overbearing  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Darrell,  is  anything 
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wrong?'  she  said    affectionately. 
*  You  look  troubled' 

*I  am  troubled — mucb  troubled. 
And  now  we  are  alone  together, 
I  don't  know  how  to  keep  it  to 
myself  any  longer/  began  the  as- 
tounding reply.  '  Though  I  am 
afraid  you  wish  me  to  take  no  no- 
tice and  behave  as  usual — I — I 
really  can't.  I  must  speak ;  I 
must  assure  you — remind  you — 
of  our  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship, of  our  earnest  sympathy,  our 
deep  respect.  We  love  you  and 
Nina  enough  to  feel  any  misfor- 
tune of  yours  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
I  don't  think  we  ever  before  knew 
how  dear  you  both  are  to  us.* 
And  the  warm-hearted  speaker 
concluded  with  tears  in  her  blue 
eyes,  as  she  took  Mrs.  Moore^s  hands 
and  pressed  them  lovingly  in  her 
own. 

Mrs.  Moore's  face  was  a  study 
of  complicated  and  contending 
expression.  Astonishment,  alarm, 
bewilderment,  vexation,  were  all 
represented  by  turns.  There  was 
no  room  for  any  more  tender  ap- 
preciation of  the  proffered  sym- 
pathy as  yet.  Gently  she  drew 
her  hands  from  Mrs.  Darrell's 
clasp,  while  saying  rather  tremu- 
lously, 

'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  misfor- 
tune having  newly  happened  to 
us.  Pray  explain  fully  what  you 
are  thinking  of.' 

*  You  do  not  know  1  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  should  be  the  last 
to  hear  of  your  own  loss  V 

*Lo88l  What  lossf  Poor 
Mrs.  Moore  might  well  be  forgiven 
on  this  occasion  for  repeating  the 
other's  words  thus  flagrantly. 
She  was  thoroughly  alarmed  now, 
and  most  anxious  to  hear  more. 

'  There  was  a  long  account  in 
the  papers  yesterday  of  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  that  great  Indian 
Mining  Company.  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  has  suddenly  disas- 
trously failed  ?  Their  bonds  are  so 


much  waste  paper.  And  Nina's 
fortune — ' 

'  All  Nina's  money  is  safely  in- 
vested in  Elnglish  Consols,'  ra- 
pidly inserted  Mra  Moore.  ^  What 
in  the  world  made  you  think 
otherwise?  Qood  heavens,  how 
you  have  startled  me  I'  she  added, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

As  for  poor  Mrs.  Darrell,  her 
faded  face  lit  up  as  with  the  glow 
of  her  long-past  youth,  and  a  sort 
of  inarticulate  cry  escaped  her  that 
was  equally  unelderly  and  unlike 
her  quiet  characteristic  self. 

*It  is  all  right,  then?  You 
have  really  lost  nothing?  Dear — 
dear  me!  How«thankful  I  am! 
How  delighted  Thomas  will  be  I 
English  Consols?  What  a  bless- 
ing T 

These  were  the  good  lady's  first 
intelligible  utterances,  while  she 
caught  hold  of  Mrs.  Moore's  hands 
again,  and  squeezed  them  as 
warmly  for  rejoicing  as  before  she 
had  done  for  condolence.  And 
the  hands  were  not  drawn  away 
this  time,  but  yielded  kindly  and 
even  responsively  to  the  demon- 
stration, though  the  face  belong- 
ing to  them  still  looked  rather 
serious  and  preoccupied. 

*  Pray  tell  me  how  this  misap- 
prehension arose,'  Nina's  mother 
gently  asked.  'I  cannot  at  all 
understand  it.  What  made  you 
suppose  my  daughter's  fortune  was 
still  invested  in  India?' 

'  It  seemed  natural  enough — it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  disbe- 
lieve it,'  was  the  simple  answer. 

*  But  who  told  you  it  was  so  f 
'  Why,  Sir  Frederick.'     At  the 

name  Mrs.  Moore  slightly  winced, 
as  at  the  reception  of  a  half-ex- 
pected pang.  *Sir  Frederick 
more  than  once  spoke  of  it,  and 
asked  if  we  knew  the  nature  of 
the  investment.' 

'He  must  have  done  us  the 
honour  of  taking  great  interest  in 
our  affairs/  observed  Mrs.  Mooie, 
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•with  lofty  fiigidity,  though  her 
cheeks  burned  redly  as  she  spoke. 
^  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  will  by  which 
Daniel  Moore  left  Nina  his  heiress. 
The  bulk  of  his  property  did  then 
consist  in  these  sha^.  But  the 
trustees  thoughtit  bettergradually 
to  sell  out  and  invest  in  English 
securities,  and  the  last  thousands 
were  transferred  there  only  a  year 

ago.' 

'  How  fortunate  !  And  young 
Paget  didn't  know,  I  suppose?*  said 
Mrs.  Darrell. 

'What  about  young  Paget? 
What  has  he  to  with  it?' 

*  Why,  it  was  he  who  met  my 
husband  and  Sir  Prederick  yes- 
terday in  the  High-street,  and 
told  them  of  this  complete  break 
up  of  the  mines,  and  the  disas- 
trous thing  it  was  for  all  concerned 
in  them.' 

*  Young  Paget!'  Mrs.  Moore 
repeated,  bewildered,  '  the  son  of 
our  solicitor!  He  must  know 
better.  Of  all  people  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  Pagets  are  best 
acquainted  with  our  affairs.' 

'So  we  thought;  and  when 
Thomas  told  me,  and  we  were 
grieving  about  it,  it  never  occurr- 
ed to  me  there  could  be  any  mis- 
take.' 

*  Mr.  Paget  has  conducted  the 
whole  business  all  along.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  his  son 
should  be  ignorant.  Are  you  sure 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  news 
came  from  young  Paget  f 

'  Quite  sure.  Thomas  said  he 
really  seemed  quite  grave  and  se- 
rious, for  once.  You  know  he  is 
such  a  hare-brained  careless  young 
fellow  usually.' 

'  O,  I  know.  He  would  surely 
never  dare — '  began  Mrs.  Moore 
meditatively,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  large  splashing  drops,  ini- 
tiative of  a  sharp  shower. 

Both  ladies  were  tain  to  betake 


themselves  at  once  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  an  adjacent  stack  of 
fagotsy  to  the  lee  side  whereof 
they  hurried  with  much  rustle 
and  fluster.  And  then  Mis.  Dar- 
rell began  to  fidget,  after  her  man- 
ner, about  the  two  young  people. 
Where  could  they  be?  She  had 
thought  they  were  close  behind. 
She  hoped  dear  Nina  would  not 
get  wet.  To  aU  which  anxiety  Mrs. 
Moore  responded  indifferently  and 
half  absently,  her  thoughts  being 
still  bent  in  another  direction. 

*  It's  only  a  shower.  They  will 
be  here  presently,'  she  said  once 
or  twice,  and  irrelevantly  went  on 
to  the  inquiry,  *  And  your  guest 
left  you  this  morning,  then  ?  A 
sudden  departure,  was  it  not  T 

'  Yes ;  he  had  a  letter  by  the 
early  post  calling  him  to  town.  He 
said  nothing  about  coming  back/ 
pursued  Mrs.  Darrell;  'and  to  tell 
the  truth,  neither  did  we.  For 
old  acquaintance'  sake,  Thomas 
invited  him  down,  and  when  he 
seemed  so  charmed  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  course  we  asked  him 
to  stay.  But,  hospitality  apart, 
we  are  not  sony  he  is  gone.  He 
doesn't  altogether  suit  us  quiet 
folks.' 

Mrs.  Moore  made  no  answer. 
Her  maternal  heart  was  beating 
high  with  something  that  was  not 
all  indignation,  because  it  was 
partly  scorn.  She  forgot  she  was 
not  alone;  involuntarily  she 
stamped  hex  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  said  almost  audibly, 

'  He  is  well  discovered  in  time ! 
No  fortune-hunter  shall  ever  have 
my  Nina.' 

'What  did  you  say?'  gently 
inquired  her  companion,  thereby 
restoring  her  to  the  full  consci- 
ousness of  where  she  was  and  with 
whom. 

And  now  the  child's  passion  of 
the  spring  shower  was  over,  and  a 
rain  of  sunbeams  instead  was  fall- 
ing £rom  the  lucent  sky ;  and  all 
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the  budding  greenery  of  the  wood 
gleamed  and  sparkled  -with  a  love- 
lier joy  than  ever-^  celestial  jewel 
for  every  tear.  The  tenderest 
breeze  came  lovingly  over  the 
young  leaves,  feeling  and  sound- 
ing like  the  touch  and  voice  of  a 
mother  that  caresses  and  croons 
about  her  babe  before  she  takes  it 
into  her  arms.  And  the  birds 
began  to  sing  anew,  for  was  not 
the  world  freshly  beautiful  and 
happy  for  them  also?  and  is  it 
not  the  privilege  of  birds  straight- 
way to  give  out  as  praise  what 
they  take  in  as  joy  1 

And  when  presently  Edward 
and  Nina  appeared,  coming  to- 
wards them  under  the  arching 
boughs  that  every  here  and  there 
shone  rainbow-like  about  them, 
there  was  something  in  their  aspect 
80  pathetically  in  keeping  with 
the  feeling  of  the  time,  that  Mis. 
Moore,  while  rapidly  realising 
this  final  and  unlooked-for  4clair- 
ciasement  which  was  to  crown 
the  surprises  of  the  day,  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  summon  one  atom 
of  prudent  worldly  common  sense 
to  her  aid,  but  behaved  like  any 
ordinary  weak-minded  romantic 
mother  who  had  never  entertained 
ambitious  projects  for  her  daugh- 
ter's '  establishment'  in  her  life. 

I^ina  fled  to  her  and  hid  her 
face,  all  tears  and  sunshine  at  the 
same  moment,  like  Nature's  own. 
And  Edward  stood  beside  her, 
and  bent  his  steadfast  beseeching 
eyes  on  the  mother.  Nina  whis- 
pered, 

'O  mamma,  I  am  so  happy!* 
and  then  could  not  even  whisper 
any  more.  While  he  made  his 
appeal  in  few  words, 

'She  says  only  you  can  give 
her  to  me.    Will  you  ]' 


IV. 

Now  it  is  very  possible — ^for  is 
not  human  nature  weak  and  liable 
to  such  recalcitrance  fromitshigher 
and  nobler  attitudes? — that  when 
the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  had 
faded,  Mrs.  Moore  may  have  ex- 
perienced some  feelings  of  regret, 
of  half-disappointment,  of  'wish- 
ing it  had  been  otherwise,'  with 
r^ard  to  the  fateful  events  of  that 
April  afternoon.  But  to  do  her 
justice,  Nina's  mother  was  not 
really  intended  for  a  worldly  wo- 
man ;  she  was  too  warm  of  heart 
and  too  generous  ever  to  attain 
proficiency  in  that  line,  and  her 
better  self  was  seldom  torpid  for 
long  together.  And  so,  though 
she  was  keenly  aware  that  Nina 
toas  young  as  well  as  lovely  and 
well  endowed,  and  might  have 
made  a  more  brilliant  allianoe, 
she  also  allowed  herself  to  see 
that  Edward  Darrell  was  an  ex- 
cellent young  man,*  of  unusual 
talent  and  promise,  who  had 
proved  the  disinterested  nature  of 
his  affection  for  her  daughter  by 
never  divulging  it  until  he  believed 
her  to  have  lost  her  fortune. 
Whereas  another  gentleman, 
whom  Mrs.  Moore  had  regarded  £ei- 
vourably  as  a  probable  son-in-law, 
had — in  fact,  had  not  shown  him- 
self similarly  free  from  mercenary 
considerations. 

As  for  Edward  himself,  his 
feelings  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature,  when  he  was  made  to  un- 
derstand that  he  had  actually  done 
what  he  had  determined  with  all 
his  might  not  to  do — while  he  re- 
mained briefless,  at  least — that 
is  to  say,  he  had  asked  Nina,  the 
heiress,  to  be  his  wife  I  But  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  regret  the 
delusion  which  had  ended  thus 
blissfully?  When  Nina  at  last 
comprehended  the  state  of  the 
case^  she  asked  him  very  shyly  if 
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— if  ho  reponted.  To  -wliich  hia 
reply  vae  apparently  concluBive, 
for  ^e  did  not  repeat  her  quee- 

And  BO  they  left  the  beaatiful 
woods,  all  flooded  with  the  serene 
level  light  of  early  evening,  and 
the  amber  glow  of  the  sunset  met 
them  as  they  drew  near  home. 

Something  else  met  them  also 
— namely,  a  young  man  on  horse- 
hack,  who,  having  lifted  his  hat  to 
the  ladies  in  the  carriage,  detained 
Edwatd  far  a  minute  oi  two  to 
make  an  explanatioiL 

'Isay,  Tm  awfully  eorry,  upon 
my  word  I  am,  really,'  said  young 
Paget,  with  a  violent  effort  to  get 
up  a  suitable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 'And  I  want  you  to 
make  Mib.  Moore  and  the  Dar- 
rells  undeistand  how  it  occurred. 
I  only  meant  to  take  in  Sir  Jrode- 
rick,  he's  such  a  precious  prig ; 
and  besides,  he  tried  once  to  pump 
me  aboat  this  very  matter  of  Miss 
Moore's  fortune,  and  1  thought 
he  was  fair  game,  don't  yon  know. 
Of  course  I  never  supposed  Mr. 
Darrell  wouldn't  know  better,  on 
my  honour;  just  tell  him,  will 
you  1   I  thought  he  was  going  into 


the  joke  when  he  looked  so  grave 
about  it  —  I  did  indeed.  And 
now  I  hear  he's  angry.  I  say, 
do  put  in  a  good  word  for  me, 
and  don't  let  them  complain  to 
my  father.  I  shall  get  such  a 
wi^ng  if  they  do.  And,  I  say, 
you  know,  of  conrse,  I  see  now  it 
was  going  too  far,  even  consider- 
ing the  day,  and  all,  and  though 
I  don't  care  about  Sir  Frederick 
(won't  he  just  be  savage  when  he 
finds  it  out?),  I  do  care  about  your 
people;  and  so  just  tell  them  I'm 
awfully  cut  up  about  it,  and  never 
dreamed  of  playing  a  triok  on 
(A«ni.  I  say,  do  speak  up  for 
me,'  again  pleaded  the  culprit, 
fancying,  and  perhaps  with  rea- 
son, that  he  saw  some  signs  of 
relenting  in  the  carefully-main- 
tained gravity  of  his  listener's 
face,  '  Tell  them  it's  my  last  ex- 
ploit in  this  way.  I'm  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  I  am  indeed. 
I  shall  leave  all  this  kind  of  thing 
to  the  boys  next  year.  And  next 
time  I  see  the  baronet  I'll  toll 
him  that  he  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
Jock  Paget's  April  fools.  That'll 
console  him,  perhaps.' 
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If  people  were  to  call  on  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne,  and  say  they  would 
like  to  be  favoured  with,  the  sight 
of  forthcoming  poems ;  or  drop  in 
upon  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  or 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  request  to 
be  allowed  to  run  over  the  proof- 
sheets  of  new  novels,  it  would  be 
considered  a  very  strange  thing. 
It  would  be  accounted  equally 
unreasonable  if  they  were  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  Mrs.  Bancroft  to 
have  a  special  representation  of  a 
new  play  at  her  theatre  before  it 
was  submitted  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. And  yet  this  kind  of  thing 
among  artists — that  is  to  say,  the 
painters  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
the  sculptors  and  the  engravers — is 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  matter  of 
course.  On  certain  days  prior  to 
the  time  of  reception  of  works  of 
art  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  the  artist  is  compelled 
to  receive  visitors.  It  is  true  he 
may  believe  in  the  old  adage  that 
an  Englishman's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle, but  he  will  find  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  keep  his  portcullis 
up  and  his  drawbridge  down,  he 
wiU  be  obliged  to  let  people  pass 
in  and  out  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, if  he  would  become  popu- 
lar. Every  class  of  artist,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Tonemdown,  R.A., 
the  popular  portrait  painter,  to 
little  Paul  Pearlytint,  who  has 
just  finished  his  first  landscape, 
has  annually  to  submit  to  the  or- 
deal of  a  private  view. 

There  are  but  very  few  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  power 
to  close  their  studios  and  go  out 
of  town  on  these  show-days. 
There  are  probably  not  a  dozen  in 


the  whole  profession  who  emphatic- 
ally declare  their  pictures  shall  not 
be  seen  by  the  general  crowd  till 
they  are  shown  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, and  who  resent  the  intrusion 
of  a  number  of  loungers  of  whom 
they  know  little,  and  for  whom 
they  care  less.  There  \a  no  exag- 
geration in  stating  that  in  some 
quarters  this  private  view  busi- 
ness has  become  little  short  of  a 
nuisance,  and  in  others  it  has  as- 
sumed even  a  more  serious  aspect 
A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  whispered 
that  one  painter  discovered,  when 
his  show  was  over,  that  several 
silver  spoons  were  missing,  and 
another  found  some  portable 
property  had,  in  a  most  mysteri- 
ous manner,  disappeared.  Let  us 
hope  this  report  was  not  true,  but 
it  would  certainly  point  to  the 
advisability  of  allowing  a  few  de- 
tectives craftily  made  up  as  art- 
critics,  picture  -  dealers,  patrons, 
or  pre-Eaphaelites,  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  go  the  round  of  the 
studios. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  to  find 
the  number  of  people  who  will  take 
thegreatest  trouble,  andgo  through 
a  large  amount  of  inconvenience, 
to  catch  a  casual  glimpse  of  half 
an  artistes  picture  in  an  over^ 
crowded  room,  whereas,  if  they 
were  only  content  to  wait  for  a 
few  weeks,  they  would  be  able,  on 
payment  of  a  shilling,  to  see  it  in 
comparative  quiet  and  doable  the 
enjoyment  in  Burlington  House. 
Any  one  who  thoroughly  and 
honestly  does  the  round  of  the 
studios  at  the  beginning  of  April 
has  most  assuredly  no  easy  task. 
If  he  does  not  drive  himself — ^that 
is  to  say,  if  he  does  not  drive  his 
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own  or  somebody  else's  horses,  or 
is  driven  in  his  own  or  somebody 
else's  carriagey  for  of  coarse  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  putting  a  bit 
and  bridle  in  his  own  mouth,  and 
putting  himself  bet  ween  the  shafts 
— ^he  will  have  to  expend  a  small 
fortune  in  cab-hire.  If  he  feels 
marvellously  energetic  and  elects 
to  walk,  he  will  most  likely  wear 
out  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots, 
lose  his  temper,  get  so  splashed 
with  mud  that  his  own  mother 
would  not  know  him,  and  probably 
hare  to  rest  for  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. 

Painters,  though  proverbially 
of  a  somewhat  irritable  and  jealous 
temperament,  are  notably  gregari- 
ous. You  rarely  find  an  artist 
living  anywhere  without  some  of 
his  brethren  being  within  hailing 
distance.  Tou  may  discover  these 
little  oases  of  the  art-world  dotted 
about  in  various  parts  of  London, 
but  these  islands  are  so  scattered, 
ttnd  in  many  cases  so  far  apart, 
that  if  you  wish  to  explore  tho- 
roughly the  art  -  archipelago  of 
London,  you  will  most  assuredly 
find  it  no  easy  task.  There  is 
the  old  painters'  quarter,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Grower- 
street,  on  the  west  by  Port- 
land-place, on  the  north  by 
Euston-road,  and  on  the  south  by 
Oxford-street.  What  excellent 
pictures  have  been  painted,  what 
great  painters  have  lived,  in  this 
quarter  !  Some  day  I  will  write 
the  history  of  this  quaint  little 
province.  Was  there  not  a  life 
academy  in  Margaret-street,  and 
a  well-renowned  artists'  society 
in  Clipston-streetl  Did  not  Mr. 
Gary  haye  a  school  of  art  in 
Bloomsbury-street,  and  did  not 
Mr.  J.  M.  Leigh  train  up  a  number 
of  art-children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  in  Newman-street? 
Does  not  the  'Langham'  still 
sketch  skilfuUy,  and  does  not 
the  '  Hogarth' 'Still  hold  ite  merry 


meetings  within  the  boundaries 
of  tlus  pleasant  land  1  Shade  of 
J.  J.,  laughing  spirit  of  careless 
Olive  Newcome,  and  remembrance 
of  the  good  old  Oolonel,  how  ye 
hang  about  the  ancient  squares 
and  dingy  streets  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood 1  Oannot  I  show  you 
the  identical  house  in  Fitm»y- 
square  where  James  Binnie  at  one 
time  resided,  point  out  to  you 
where  the  great  Alfred  Smee, 
RA.,  lived  in  Howland-street,  or 
take  you  to  the  very  spot  where 
once  the  immortal  Gandish  in- 
stilled into  his  disciples  the  first 
principles  of  *  'igh  art'  1  The  old 
Bohemian  flavour  of  the  artist- 
world  still  hangs  about  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

When  painters  first  congregated 
in  this  quarter,  art  was  not  such  a 
good  thing  as  it  is  in  the  present 
day.  Its  professors  were  thought 
to  be  rather  wild,  a  good  many 
people  considered  them  eccentric, 
and  everybody  knew  them  to  be 
impecunious.  Art  in  those  days 
flouriahed  not.  It  smoked  short 
clay  pipes,  it  disdained  not  to 
drink  out  of  the  pewter,  it  occa- 
sionally dined  at  an  eating-house, 
it  wore  long  hair  and  a  ragged 
velvet  jacket,  and  it  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  certain  humbler 
scions  of  the  great  Attenborough 
family.  Nevertheless  it  lived  a 
chirpy  easy-going  sort  of  life.  It 
painted  'pot-boilers.'  It  some- 
times made  money,  sometimes 
fame;  occasionally  both;  geneiul- 
ly  neither.  It  is  very  different 
nowadays,  I  tiiink  to  myself 
when  I  go  to  a  private  view  in 
one  of  the  good  old  mansions  of 
this  quarter.  These  houses  are, 
after  sdl,  the  veiy  places  for  artists ; 
the  rooms  are  lofty  and  well 
built.  They  have  many  of  them 
elaborately  sculptured  mantel- 
pieces and  curiously  decorated 
ceilings;  they  have  broad  stone 
staircases  with  twisted  balusters ; 
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they  have  tall  windows  and  mas- 
sive doois.  Many  of  these  honses 
have  been  in  the  occupation  of 
artists  from  time  immemorial. 
Sitting  in  one  of  those  grand  old 
rooms  in  a  chair  that  once  be- 
longed to  iSir  Joshua  Eeynolds, 
the  other  evening,  I  bethought 
me  what  a  history  might  be 
written  about  one  of  these  houses. 

But  if  you  go  a  private-viewing, 
it  will  not  do  for  you  to  moon  in 
one  quarter  all  day  long,  I  can  tell 
you,  so  we  had  better  move  on  to 
the  St.  John's- wood  district.  Here 
we  find  the  painter  affects  quite  a 
different  kind  of  mansion.  There 
is  no  remnant  of  gloom  or  suspi- 
cion of  Bohemianism  hereabouts. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  moderate 
size,  with  a  large  studio  attached. 
Frequently  they  are  surrounded 
by  waUs,  so  that  they  are  al- 
together screened  from  public 
gaze.  Conservatories,  little  gar- 
dens gay  with  flowers,  sometimes 
a  couple  of  chubby  children  on 
the  lawn,  or  a  perambulator  be- 
neath the  verandah,  a  fleecy 
shawl  in  the  lobby,  a  bit  of  un- 
finished embroidery  on  the  table, 
lead  you  to  imagine  that  the  art- 
ist is,  as  the  saying  is — the  say- 
ing, however,  is  not  always  true — 
'  a  happy  man.'  However,  be  that 
as  it  may — ^you  and  I  are  only  in- 
vited to  look  at  the  pictures,  and 
not  to  pry  into  private  affairs 
which  do  not  concern  us — there 
is  an  unmistakable  impress  of 
feminine  influence  in  the  cluster 
of  studios  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  brightness,  a  light,  and 
an  air  about  them  that  you  cannot 
mistake. 

There  are  not  many  very  large 
studios  in  this  quarter.  I  could, 
however,  point  out  one  of  enormous 
dimensions,  lined  with  ancient 
paneUing  and  tapestry,  and  with 
a  most  elaborately  carven  mantel- 
piece, where  gigantic  figures  of 
Moses  and    Aaron    keep  watch 


and  ward  over  quaint  old  fire- 
dogs.  This  studio  ia  crammed 
with  furnitare  of  a  bygone  age, 
with  choice  armour,  with  curious 
hric-drbracy  and  valuable  works 
of  art  There  is  the  subdued 
tone  of  an  ancient  picture  about 
it,  and  there  is  none  of  the  ^ish 
glitter  that  some  modem  art- 
decorators  —  who  think  them- 
selves so  vastly  clever^— will  per- 
sist in  giving  to  rooms  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Sitting  in  his  studio, 
and  quietly  smoking  a  cigarette, 
and  watching  the  painter  at  work 
upon  his  latest  picture,  one  could 
almost  fancy  that  one  was  in  the 
snug  comer  of  a  Venetian  palace, 
and  half  expect  to  hear  the  splash 
of  the  gondola  and  the  '  Ah-yee  f 
of  the  gondolier  in  the  water-street; 
whereas,  if  you  venture  outside, 
you  will  be  quickly  reminded  you 
are  within  hail  of  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  passing  Atlas  omni- 
bus, and,  though  the  road  just  now 
may  be  a  tolerably  good  imitation 
of  a  water-street,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  gondola  will  be  a 
hansom  cab,  of  which  you  can 
find  any  quantity  you  please, 
ready  to  drive  you  whithersoever 
you  list,  only  just  round  the 
comer. 

If  you  wish  to  see  large  stu- 
dios, if  you  desire  to  visit  palatial 
painting-rooms,  you  will  have  to 
go  to  Kensington.  Here  you  will 
find  them  of  every  form  and  of 
indescribable  variety.  Before  Ken- 
sington was  so  built  over,  in  the 
pre-stucco  period,  there  were  still 
more  curious  artistic  homes  than 
exist  in  the  present  day.  There 
were  studios  approached  by  ave- 
nues, there  were  ateliers  hidden  in 
gardens,  and  painters'  residences 
looking  like  ancient  manor-houses 
overshadowed  by  trees.  As  land 
became  more  valuable  many  of 
these  have  disappeared,  and  up- 
start rows  of  highly-rented  houses, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  one 
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from  the  other  but  the  numeral  on 
the  £x)nt  door,  now  occupy  the 
gardens  of  what  were  once  some 
of  the  pleasantest  residences  about 
XiOndon.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  you  will  find  about  Kensing- 
ton, Holland-park,  Hammersmith, 
and  Campden-hill  a  number  of 
palatial  painting-rooms  which  will 
well  repay  your  inspection.  You 
will  find  studios  belonging  to  ani- 
mal painters,  with  paddocks  and 
stables  and  every  arrangement 
for  the  accurate  study  of  their 
models. 

You  will  see  studios  of  every 
variety  of  decoration,  and  you  wiU 
wonder  where  all  the  choice  fur- 
niture, valuable  china,  and  exqui- 
site works  of  art  can  come  firom. 
Indeed  in  many  cases  the  casket 
is  so  elaborate,  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  almost  as  well  worth  seeing 
as  the  jewel  within  it—in  many 
cases  it  is  more  so.  People  who 
come  to  see  the  picture  remain  to 
look  at  the  rooms.  Not  a  few 
people  go  away  saying,  '  What  a 
lovely  studio  that  is  of  Scumble- 
ton's  !'  but  if  you  ask  them  what 
pictures  Scumbleton  had  on  view, 
the  chances  are  they  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  anything  at  all  about 
them.  If  I  were  a  painter,  and 
pec^le  insisted  upon  se^ng  my 
pictures  before  they  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Boyal  Academy,  they 
should  see  them  in  a  plain  room 
hung  with  sober  drapery,  and  I 
would  let  them  see  nothing  else. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  passion 
of  the  outside  world  for  getting 
into  houses  where  they  woiidd  not 
otherwise  have  the  entry  that 
causes  the  crowd  at  these  private 
views  to  become  more  numerous 
and  unmanageable  every  year. 

Of  course  the  pertinacious  pri- 
vate viewer  will  not  have  finished 
his  work  even  when  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  districts  of  Soho,  St. 
JohnVwood,  and  Kensington.  He 
will  discover  plenty  to  repay  a  pil- 


grimage in  Camden-town,  in  Bays- 
water,  in  Fulham,  in  Chelsea, 
in  ChiBwick,  and  in  Hampstead. 
Studios  often  exist  in  most  un- 
likely quarters.  I  know  an  artist 
who  has  one  in  the  veiy  centre  of 
the  garden  of  a  fashionable  square, 
and  I  used  to  know  one  who  had 
a  quaint  atelier  in  the  narrowest 
and  noisiest  part  of  the  Strand, 
and  another  whose  painting-room 
was  a  snug  little  place  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Such  places,  however,  are  not  to 
be  discovered  by  the  uninitiated; 
and  as  there  are,  as  a  rule,  only  a 
couple  of  days  when  pictures  are 
on  view  to  the  general  public, 
even  the  most  energetic  sight- 
seer, though  he  be  assisted  by  a 
brougham  or  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  hansom  cabs,  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
pictures  that  are  on  show. 

Doubtless  the  visitors  on  these 
occasions  are  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  exhibition.  It  really 
is  impossible  to  see  the  pictures 
satisfactorily;  but  if  one  desires 
to  study  character,  there  is  little 
better  opportunity  for  doing  so 
than  to  take  a  seat  quietly  in  the 
comer  of  a  studio,  or,  better  still, 
behind  the  large  canvas,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  private  view.  There 
is  the  fussy  old  lady,  \nih  three 
gushing  daughters,  who  do  not 
know  tiie  painter  when  they  see 
him,  who  nearly  shake  hands  with 
a  model  who  has  been  put  into  his 
best  clothes,  and  told' off  to  make 
himself  generally  useful,  which 
not  infrequently  ends  in  his  get- 
ting in  everybody's  way,  taking 
too  much  sherry  before  two  o'clock, 
and  having  to  be  sent  home  in  a 
cab.  This  fussy  old  lady  is  gener- 
ally deaf^  and  has  to  be  shouted 
at ;  she  goes  away  with  the  hazi- 
est miscomprehension  of  the  pic- 
ture, saying  in  a  shrill  voice  that 
the  artist  is  a  most  agreeable  young 
man,  and  she  daresay  is  very  cle- 
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ver,  but  she  is  no  judge  of  such 
things.  There  is  the  merry  in- 
considerate man,  who  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  This  creature  laughs 
loudly,  he  is  red  of  face,  he  shtp- 
peth  the  artist  on  the  back,  and 
he  caUeth  him  old  fellow.  He 
tells  long  anecdotes,  and  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  principal  pic- 
ture, as  if  it  were  a  fire  and  dif- 
fused a  considerable  quantity  of 
agreeable  warmth  and  comfort 
He  frequently  stands  so  long  in 
this  position,  and  talks  so  much, 
that  art-enthusiasts  are  apt  to  wax 
wrathful  with  him.  He,  however, 
will  not  be  put  down ;  you  never 
know  when  he  is  gone,  and  he  is 
always  turning  up  at  most  unex- 
pected times  and  in  most  unlikely 
places. 

Nobody  hates  this  jovial  little 
man  more  than  the  lady  I  shall 
call  the  art-prancer.  The  art- 
prancer  is  a  caution.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  anything  rude,  but  I 
have  heard  irreverent  young  men 
call  her  a  '  gushing  old  girl.'  In 
a  studio  she  is,  I. must  admit, 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance ;  and  the 
way  in  which  she  gambols  and 
caracols  in  an  atmosphere  of  art 
is  certainly  somewhat  tiresome. 
She  is  generally  tall,  usually 
'beaky,'  she  has  a  high-pitched 
voice,  and  reminds  one  of  a  hu- 
man flamingo  or  an  attenuated 
Venus.  She  has  peculiar  views 
about  dress,  which  she  considers 
{esthetic;  other  people,  not  so 
well  informed,  account  hideous. 
She  affects  a  somewhat  blowsy 
and  faded  appearance.  There  is 
a  wildness  about  her  hair,  which 
she  thinks  artistic.  Sensible  girls 
would  say  it  was  simply  untidy. 
There  is  a  washed-out,  unhealthy 
appearance  about  her,  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  worst  form  of 
early  third-rate  pre-Eaphaelite 
pictures.  She  gazes  at  the  pic- 
tures through  a  double  gold  eye- 


glass, and  talks  the  slang  of  the 
studio  in  a  hard  loud  voice.  Your 
art-prancer  is  usually  a  large- 
boned  woman,  a  sort  of  woman 
you  could  not  pet,  and  could 
never,  by  any  possible  chance, 
marry.  If  you  get  a  lot  of  them 
together  the  result  is  terrible.  I 
once  saw  three  of  them  in  a  flut- 
ter of  excitement  at  the  Hoyal 
Academy,  because  Mr.  Millais 
happened  to  pass  through  the 
room.  They  tapped  one  another 
on  the  shoulder;  they  winked 
and  they  nodded.  They  wrote 
'Millais'  on  their  catalogues; 
they  shaped  the  name  with  their 
mouths  and  followed  him  reve- 
rently. All  the  time  the  great 
artist  was  sublimely  unconscious 
of  the  fail  enthusiasts  who  were 
following  in  his  track.  Notwith- 
standing her  many  faults,  the  art- 
prancer  is  one  of  the  most  faithful 
hero-worshippers  you  could  wish 
to  encounter. 

The  critical  visitors  are  a  terri- 
ble infliction ;  and  I  have  an  idea 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
humbugs,  or  else  why  do  they  go 
through  such  a  series  of  gymnas- 
tics when  they  look  at  a  picture  t 
They  whirl  their  arms  at  it  like 
windmills;  they  make  horrible 
faces  at  it ;  they  shut  up  one  eye, 
and  wink  and  leer  at  it  in  most  de- 
moniacal fashion.  Then  they  hold 
out  their  hands  at  arm's  length, 
and  take  sights  at  it  over  their 
thumbs ;  they  look  at  it  through 
their  closed  fists;  they  stoop  down 
and  scowl,  and  seem  to  be  so 
incensed,  that  you  expect  they 
will  hit  the  picture  every  mo- 
ment. They  are  given  to  gaze 
absently,  shake  their  heads  so- 
lemnly, and  walk  backwards ;  the 
latter  operation  is  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  boots  of  inoffensive 
visitors,  who  like  to  look  at  a 
work  of  art  without  taking  vio- 
lent muscular  exercise.  You  may 
possibly    notice    a   well-dressed 


gentlem&n,  vho  is  much  amofied 
at  the  gambols  of  the  critic,  tak- 
ing notea  on  the  back  of  a  card. 
Yon  will  probably  see  these  em- 
bodied in  an  exhaustive  article 
entitled  '  Anticipation  h  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,'  in  to-morrow 
moming'B  Daily  Detonator. 

There  are  three  pretty  young 
girls ;  they  might  be  ten,  deven, 
and  twelve,  bat  thsyall  seem  about 
.  the  eame  age.  What  picturas  they 
look,  with  their  rosy  oheeka,  their 
la^e  watchet  eyes,  and  their 
rippling  chestnut  htdr !  Do  you 
note  their  close-fitting,  very  short, 
gray-holland  frocks,  their  black 
stockings,  and  frilled  pantalettes  1 
Do  yoa  see  that  the  brown  belt 
round  the  waist,  with  a  silver 
clasp,  is  repeated  by  the  brown 
shoes  with  tiny  buckles  1  Do  yon 
observe  that  the  black  stockings 
are  repeated  by  the  dainty  litUe 
black  hat;  and  that  the  lace 
round  the  neck  and  wrists  finds 
an  echo  in  the  frill  at  the  kneel 
Do  not  you  wonder  to  whom  these 
three  well-dressed  little  ladies  can 
belong!  There  is  a  portly  man 
with  a  bald  head  and  a^reesive 
gold  eye-glass.  He  is  a  merchant 
from  Cottonopolis,  who  buys  pic- 
tares,  not  because  he  cares  about 
them,  but  because  he  fancies  it  is 
'  the  thing  to  do,'  and  knows  it 
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to  be  a  good  investment  He 
thrusts  hiniself  forward,  and  evi- 
dently expects  people  will  make 
way  for  him.  It  is  refreshing  to 
see  how  he  is  jostled  about,  and 
that  the  painter  himself  takes  no 
notice  whatever  of  his  presence. 

The  painter  is  busy  explaining 
his  picture  to  a  couple  of  pretty 
girls,  who,  though  clever  artiste 
theDieelves,  have  no  .nonsense 
about  lesthetic  craze,  noi  a  sus- 
picion of  the  art-prancer  about 
them.  Here  cornea  a  bishop,  look- 
ing so  benign,  that  you  would 
think  he  were  abont  to  pronounce 
a  benediction  on  the  entire  com- 
pany. Over  there  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  actresses  of  mo- 
dem times,  with  her  husband, 
who  is  talking  to  an  accomplished 
dramatist.  Presently  enters  a 
well-known  novelist  and  journal- 
ist, editor  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  weekly  of  the  pe- 
riod. Here  they  come  in  crowds. 
A  few  guardsmen,  a  couple  of 
low  comedians,  an  eminent  scene- 
painter,  one  or  two  mysterious 
long-haired  artists,  quite  of  the 
olden  time,  a  few  M.P.'s,  and  a 
number  of  loungers.  Really  the 
room  is  getting  so  crowded,  I 
think  one  ought  not  to  stay  any 
longer. 

J.  ASHBV  STEBRT. 
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CHAPTEE  Xin. 

A  STOBY. 

When  Frank  drove  up  to  Les 
Sapinieres  in  the  morning,  be  met 
his  siater  and  couain  in  th^  avB- 
nue,  and  got  out  to  walk  with 
them.  It  was  Tecy  pleasant  to 
see  little  Marie's  pale  feuse  lit  up 
with  welcoming  smiles,  though 
ehe  would  not  allow  that  they 
had  been  at  aU  dull  without  him. 
She  did  not  foiget  to  inquire  at 
onee  for  Johnny,  and  Frank  de- 
seribed  his  adventure^  which 
seemed  to  have  had  a  decided 
touch  of  the  ludicrous  about  it 

^I  suppose  I  am  not  heroic, 
and  don't  understand  the  feeling,' 
he  said;  'but  I  must  say  I  should 
think  twice  before  jumping  into 
a  millstream  to  pull  out  a  little 
dog.  I  should  flatter  myself  that 
my  life  was  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two,  and  that  my  friends  would 
think  so.' 

*  What !  You  would  not  risk 
your  life  to  save  Pelotonf  ex- 
claimed Marie. 

'  Well,  if  you  asked  me.  And 
yet  I  hope  I  should  have  strength 
of  mind  to  appeal  from  Marie  mad 
to  Marie  sane.' 

'  However,'  said  Agnes,  *  I  hope 
Johnny  is  none  the  worse  for  it ; 
is  her 

'  He  ran  all  the  way  bwL  to  th« 
chateau,  and  was  goias^  to* 
his  clothes  and  hove  hui 
fast.  I  don't  suppose  ht 
much  over  the  acGidfiB4.  M.  ds 
Yahnont  talked  of  drmng  him 
over  this  afternoon,  but  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  he  stays  where 
he  is.' 


'  Johnny  is  a  great  fi&iFOunte  at 
Lauxon,'  said  MaiiB. 

'  So  it  seems.    And  how  have 
jovL  been  amuaii^  yourselves  9* 

Well,  Marie  seemed   to  have 
been  aazious  that  neither  she  nor 
Agnes  should  find  the  time  hang 
heavy  while  the  others  were  away. 
She  had  been  in  one  of  her  liveli- 
est moodsy  ready  to  talk,  aak  ques- 
tions, tell  stoiies,  listen  to  descrip- 
tions of  Hfia  in  England,  the  sad- 
ness of  which  impressed  her  veiy 
deeply.   Li  the  afternoon  she  took 
her  cousin  lalo  the  village  to  paj 
a  visit  to  Scaur  Lucie,  who  was  in 
great  anxiety  about '  oette  pauvre 
femme   Bobert,   the    mother    of 
little  AneuLS.     The  poor  woman 
seeioed  to  be  wasting  away  from 
pure  grisef  and  weariness  of  living, 
and  Marie  hurried  back  to  send 
down  soup  and  fruit,  and  any- 
thing else  that  could  be  provided 
on  such  short  notice;     Then  she 
suggested    that   she  and  Agnes 
should  go  and  fish ;  so  off  they 
went,  and  sat  down  on  the  emerald 
grass  by  the  side  of  the   little 
river,  and  threw  their  lines,  talk- 
ing away  the  whole  time,  not  be- 
ing very  earnest  in  their  occupa- 
tion.   The  fish  were  twice  as  cun- 
ning as  these  careless  anglers,  and 
of  coarse  would  not  bite,  not  at 
all  to  Agnss's    disappointment 
I$f Mther  did  Marie  care  much,  and 
tibey  waat  wmlered  back  to  the 


^Ik  m  foe  hot  to  walk  about/ 
flbedhBdidad.  'Shall  we  fetch  books 
aaid  sit  here  on  the  terrace  V 

*  Yes,  if  you  like,'  said  Agnes. 
*  I  wonder  what  my  aunt  is  doing 
all  this  time  V 
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*  She  is  watcliiiig  tkem.  beat  the 
walnut-tiees  in  the  all^  de  plais- 
ance.  She  does  not  want  us/ 
aaid  Maiie. 

Sda»  went  into  the  lihxary,  and 
bionght  out  a  large  bound  book, 
the  History  o/Sicedeti,  with  which 
she  aat  down  on  the  bench.  Agnes 
fetched  Victor  de  litpiade's  Per- 
neUe,  and  sat  down  too.  But 
there  are  afternoons  wh^n  even 
the  cabn  run  of  yerse,  telling  a 
simple  touchingstoiy  of  humanlife, 
aeems  to  fall  below  what  one  wants. 
Agnes  let  the  book  lie  idly  on  her 
knee,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  old  white  wall,  in  silent  en- 
joyment of  what  the  Easterns  call 
kaa/f^hodHj  and  mental  peace ; 
that  state  in  which  one  gives  one- 
self up  to  the  '  sunshine  and  sweet 
air,'  listening  in  passive  content 
to  what  birds  and  stzeams  and 
quivering  leaves  and  blue  sky 
have  to  say. 

'  What  are  you  looking  at,  my 
little  Agnes?*  said  Marie^  after 
diligently  reading  two  pages  of 
her  history. 

« Nothing,'  said  Agnes,  smiling 
at  her.  '  I  was  only  thinking  how 
lovely  it  all  is.' 

'  Just  the  same  as  usual,  isn't 
iti  Only  very  hot,  as  hot  as  July. 
Do  you  see  those  clouds  1  Ah,  we 
shall  have  a  storm»  I  did  not 
know  what  made  me  so  restless. 
I  have  felt  it  coming  on  all  day.' 

The  storm  was  quite  enough  to 
occupy  Marie's  mind  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  It  did  not  exactly 
firighten  her,  but  made  her  very 
miserable.  She  was  vexed  and 
disappointed  as  the  hours  passed 
on,  and  Auguste  and  the  sports- 
men did  not  return  from  Lauron. 
But  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  among 
all  the  flashing  and  roaring  and 
peltuig.  took  a  more  sensiMeryiew. 
and  was  very  glad  that  they  were 
wise  enough  to  stay  in  shelter. 

This  morning  the  elements  and 
Marie's  nerves  had  both  regained 


their  usual  leveL  When  breakfast 
was  over,  the  party  fell  back  into 
their  old  companionship. 

Agnes  walked  off  witii  her  aunt 
to  inspect  the  vines,  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  vintage,  while 
Frank  and  Marie  sat  down  on  the 
terrace  steps  and  began  a  water- 
colour  sketch  of  the  view.  She 
could  not  see  the  sense  of  her 
master's  repeated  washings,  was 
tired  of  the  trouble,  and  soon  gave 
it  up  into  his  hands.  Frank 
worked  on  slowly,  while  she  sat 
and  watched  him.  Peloton  came 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and 
then  trotted  off  in  pursuit  of  his 
mistress. 

There  was  a  wonderful  softness 
in  the  air  that  afternoon,  a  little 
mist  in  the  meadows — the  sky, 
clouds,  and  trees  were  less  clear 
than  usual ;  there  was  almost  an 
English  haze  thinly  veiling  the 
distance.  Mane  thonght  her  cou- 
sin was  not  in  very  good  spirits, 
and  tried  to  cheer  him  by  laugh- 
ing and  talking.  The  fact  was 
that  Frank  was  beginning  to  re- 
gard things  rather  seriously,  and 
to  wonder  where  all  this  would 
end.  There  was  Johnny  making 
a  thorough  fool  of  himself  about 
Mdlle.  de  Yalmont ;  and  what  was 
he  himself  doing )  It  would  be 
too  absurd  if  he  reaUy  allowed 
himself  to  care  for  this  graceful, 
thoroughbred,  sweet- voiced  little 
cousin,  with  her  smiles  at  once 
bright  and  melancholy,  and  her 
soft  eyes,  which  seemed  to  him, 
with  all  their  innocence,  to  have 
something  of  what  Victor  Hugo 
calls  the  '  profondeur  Parisienne.' 

Some  malicious  spirit  prompted 
Marie  to  be  more  than  usually  at- 
tractive that  afternoon,  and  to  say 
very  gently,  as  she  watched  the 
trees  growing  and  the  blue  sky 
expanding  under  Frank's  hands, 

*What  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
makes  you  Enghsh  always  so 
sadr 
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*  Sad !'  repeated  Fiank,  looking 
round  at  her. 

'Yes — always  sad  and  grave 
and  solemn.  Is  it  your  climate  1 
One  would  think,  to  look  at  you, 
that  there  was  always  some  trou- 
hie  weighing  on  you.  When  you 
are  not  talking,  you  look  as  if  you 
could  never  smile  again.' 

*  Are  you  personal  1  Is  that  my 
aspect  V 

'Certainly.  And  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  you  said  one  day, 
that  in  such  a  world  as  this  it  was 
impossihle  to  be  always  merry. 
iN'ow  as  to  myself/  said  Marie, 
picking  up  a  little  stone  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  middle  of  the  gera- 
nium bed,  'I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  world,  and  those  who  live 
in  it  ought  to  be  contented.' 

*How  can  everybody  be  con- 
tented 7 

*  And  why  not  V 

'Well,  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  in  the  world 
— not  enough  for  everybody.  It 
constantly  happens  that  two  peo- 
ple set  their  hearts  on  the  same 
thing.  One  wins,  the  other  loses. 
The  losing  one  must  of  course  be 
discontented.  I  must  teach  you 
logic,  my  dear  cousin.' 

'  You  have  taught  me  a  great 
many  things — almost  enough,  I 
think,'  said  Marie.  '  But  now 
you  have  wandered  away  from 
my  subject.  I  was  talking  about 
English  sadness.  I  believe  it  is 
your  religion  that  makes  you 
sad.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Frank,  smiling. 
'  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  it 
did.  1  will  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Englishmen  always  want  what 
they  cannot  have.  Listen,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  story  of  a  fciend 
of  mine.  He  was  in  my  regi- 
ment He  had  some  foreign 
relations.     Germans  they  were.' 

'  Ah,  how  horrible  !'  said  Marie, 
under  her  breath. 

'Very;  but  in  spite  of  their 


nation  they  were  charming  peo- 
ple— ^noble,  accomplished,  every- 
thing one  admires.  There  was  a 
girl  among  them  whom  my  friend 
had  never  seen,  but  different 
things  united  to  make  the  idea  of 
her  most  attractive.  He  had 
heard  that  she  was  very  pretty ; 
and  he  had  always  had  a  fancy 
for  foreign  life,  and  used  to  dream 
of  marrying  a  foreigner,  and  set- 
tling  down  in  some  picturesque 
old  castle.  In  -fact,  he  had  not 
only  built  his  castle  in  the  air,  he 
had  furnished  it,  and  put  in  the 
inhabitants.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
ambitious,  for  he  was  poor, 
though  his  family  was  good. 
Anyhow,  he  went  at  last  to  stay 
at  this  German  chateau,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  the  dream- 
cousin,  and  fell  in  love  with  her 
on  the  spot,  and  thought  that  she 
liked  him,  and  it  was  a  very  pro- 
mising beginning.' 

Frank  stopped,  and  bent  over 
his  drawing.  Marie  waited  a 
minute  in  silence. 

'And  she  treated  him  badly 
after  all,'  she  said  presently.  '  Or 
her  parents  objected.  That  would 
not  be  very  strange.' 

'Am  1  to  finish  the  story! 
No,  it  does  not  end  quite  in  that 
way.  He  found  after  a  few  days 
that  the  young  lady  was  already 
engaged.' 

'  Such  things  will  happen.* 

'  Yes,  they  will.  But  the  un- 
fortunate part  is  to  come.  She 
was  engaged,  but  she  cared  no 
more  for  her  fianc^  than  madame 
your  grandmother  does  for  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure.*  . 

'  You  are  wicked  !'  said  Mane, 
suddenly  rising.       'I    wiU   not 
hear  any  more  of  your  story, 
am  going  away/ 

'  Forgive  me,  and  stay  one  mo- 


and 


ment,'  said  Frank. 

He  laid  aside  his  ^^^\i.  ^ 
got  up  too,  looking  down  wit^i 
light   in    his  eyes  into  Manes 
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face,  which  was  flashed  and  dis- 
turbed ;  her  Ups  were  trembling, 
the  fonndations  of  her  poor  little 
mind  were  shaken,  as  he  had  seen 
them  once  before. 

'I  was  telling  you  about  the 
iinhappinees  of  this  Englishman. 
He  stayed  on  at  the  chateau,  and 
eyery  day  showed  him  more  and 
more  how  dear  his  cousin  was  to 
him.  And  not  only  that — ^he 
saw  that  his  presence  was  not 
disagreeable  to  her.  These  two 
were  bom  to  belong  to  each  other, 
yet  she  was  doomed  to  pass  her 
life  with  a  man  whom  she  regard- 
ed with  perfect  indifference.  I 
don't  know  how  much  she  cared ; 
but  sometimes  she  was  blind  or 
cruel  enough  to  ask  her  English 
cousin  what  made  him  look  sad — 
why  he  was  not  always  -cheerful 
and  contented.  Shall  I  go  on 
and  tell  you  the  end  f 

*  Ko  f  said  Marie  passionately. 
'Ah,  I  will  never  tiedk  to  you 
again.' 

'  Never,  Marie  ? 

'  Not  if  you  tell  me  such  stories 
as  these.  Your  Englishman 
should  have  gone  away ;  he 
should  have  left  her  in  peace. 
Ah,  que  je  suis  malheureuse !' 
she  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands. 
*  Why  do  you  say  such  things  to 
me  1  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  it  f 

'What  indeed r  said  Frank 
sadly.  '  Forgive  me,  and  I  will 
not  offend  you  again.  I  have  no 
greater  wish  than  to  see  you 
happy.' 

'  This  is  not  the  way  to  make 
me  so,'  said  Marie ;  and  then  sud- 
denly came  tears  and  choking 
sobs.  She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  hurried  across  the 
terrace  into  the  house,  a  quiet 
shady  refuge,  with  its  closed 
shutters  and  lowered  blinds. 

'Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu, 
what  will  become  of  me  !  What 
shall  I  dof  she  cried  to  herself 


in  her   own  room,   burying  her 
face  in  the  pillow. 

'  At  any  rate  she  cares  for  me/ 
thought  Frank.  He  took  his 
drawing  into  the  library,  and 
went  off  for  a  stroll  in  the  fields. 
•We  are  in  for  it  now.  What 
nextr 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CHATEAU  DE  CARILLON. 

It  was  the  day  after  this 
6claircissement  that  Frank  Wyatt 
put  his  sketching  materials  in  his 
pocket  and  strolled  off  to  Ca- 
rillon, to  pay  his  visit  to  Mme. 
d'Yves.  The  happy  natural  life 
at  the  chateau  was  'sadly  inter- 
fered with.  Marie  avoided  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  was 
cross  to  everybody  else,  so  that  a 
cloud  seemed  to  have  come  over 
the  bright  sky  of  Les  Sapini^res. 
Frank  thought  that  no  doubt 
this  would  soon  pass  away,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  disagree- 
able. Johnny  went  off  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  for  another 
day's  shooting  with  the  Maire; 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  hurried 
away  to  a  consultation  with  her 
vigneron ;  Marie  went  up-stairs  to 
her  own  room ;  and  Agnes  camo 
out  to  her  elder  brother,  who  was 
smoking  on  the  terrace. 

'Frank,  have  you  and  Marie 
been  quarrelling  )'  she  said.  '  She 
seems  very  much  upset  about 
something.  It  was  the  same  last 
nighty  but  her  little  tempers  are 
generally  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing.' 

'Poor  little  mortal !'  said  Frank. 
'  Quarrelling )  No,  we  are  the  best 
of  friends.' 

Agnes  looked  up  curiously  into 
her  brother's  face.  In  his  voice, 
at  any  rate,  there  was  a  touch  of 
real  feeling,  which  was  rather 
strange  in  Frank.  At  least,  if  he 
had  any  feeling,  he  seldom  con- 
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deeceniied  to  show  it  to  his  sister. 
Now  he  was  gazing  down  the 
avenue  with  a  &r-away  dream  in 
his  eyes,  which  might  have  be- 
longed to  Johnny. 

'  Then  what  is  it,  I  wonder  V 
said  Agnes.  'Can  she  be  un- 
happy about  that — ' 

*I  thought  you  women  were 
always  so  sharp-sighted.  Have 
you  lived  with  Marie  all  this 
time,  and  fancied  she  was  happy  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  her,  for 
you  never  have  any  mercy  on 
each  other.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?' 

'Well,  I  wonder  what  you 
would  do  in  her  place?  Kyou 
were  dragged  into  an  engagement 
which  was  misery  to  you,  and 
could  not  escape,  would  you  be 
as  brave  and  as  cheerful  as  she  is, 
poor  little  thing,  and  as  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  your  princi- 
ples and  keep  your  word,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  youl' 

'  But  is  she  so  unhappy  about 
that,  do  you  think  V  said  Agnes 
anxiously.  'She  does  not  seem 
so  to  me.  She  likes  going  to 
Bochemar,  and  one  night  when  we 
were  talking  she  told  me  that  she 
meant  to  be  happy,  that  they 
would  agree  very  well,  and  be 
always  amiable  to  each  other,  and 
that  she  wanted  nothing  better. 
In  fact,'  Agnes  added,  smiling, 
*  she  thought  that  too  much  love 
would  be  rather  a  bore  than  other- 
wise.* 

'  I  believe  she  has  changed  her 
mind,'  said  Frank.  *  I  am  rather 
sorry  we  came  to  France  this 
autunm,'  he  went  on,  after  a  pause. 
'It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  this 
kind  of  thing — a  dear  charming 
little  girl  like  Marie  sacrificed  in 
this  way,  and  feeling  herself 
bound  by  a  false  idea  of  honour 
to  keep  to  the  arrangement  that 
other  people  have  made  for  her. 
Of  course  such  things  are  happen- 
ing every  day,  but  it  is  only  per- 


sonal experience  that  shows  one 
how  monstrous  they  are.' 

Agnes  looked  and  Ustened^in 
great  surpriBe,  for  her  brother  in 
these  words  was  giving  her  a  to- 
tally new  view  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. Frank  80  deeply  omoemed  in 
another  person's  troubles ;  Frank 
speaking   earnestly  and  with  a 
slight  tremulousness  in  his  voice, 
forsaking  all  his  cool  philosophy^ 
and  influenced  by  the  same  winds 
of  human  sympathy  which  dnve 
ordinary  mortals  to  and  fro  in  the 
world!     What  could  it  all  meen  I 
That  was  only  too   clear.    Ske 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm, 
and  looked  up  into  the  handsome 
face   under  its  cbai^(ed  aspect, 
her  own  full  of  a  feeling  which 
could  seldom  venture  to  show  it- 
self. 

'  I  wish  we  had  not  .come  is- 
deed,'  she  said,  '  if  yon  are  to  be 
made  unhappy.  O,  what  a  pity ! 
I  had  no  idea  of  this.' 

*  Whatever  your  ideas  may  be, 
you  had  better  keep  them  to  your- 
self,' said  Frank. 

*  Of  course.  But  is  there  no- 
thing that  can  be  done  V 

'  Don't  be  absurd.  One  must 
bear  it.  But  I  wish  it  was  only 
myself.' 

'But  are  you  sure — are  you 
certain  that  she—' 

*  Yes,'  said  Frank. 

He  threw  his  cigar  over  the 
wall,  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  terrace  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  a  sad  die- 
contented  face  bent  towards  the 
ground. 

'  How  did  you  find  outl*  aaid 
Agnes,  walking  along  beside  him. 

'Don't  aak  stupid  questions. 
Could  we  live  in  the  same  honso 
without  finding  each  other  out  f 

'  How  dreadfully  unfortunate  !* 
said  Agnes. 

Marie,  in  the  room  above, 
peeped  through  her  shutters  and 
saw  the  brother  and  sister  walk- 
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mg  up  and  down  in  the  son. 
She  watched  them  for  a  mumte 
and  then  tamed  awaj.  Instinct 
told  her  that  they  were  talking 
ahont  her,  the  poor  little  impri- 
soned hird,  who  hegan  to  feel  that 
she  shonld  die  if  she  might  not 
fly  away  with  them  to  freedom 
over  the  sea. 

Agnes,  Uion^  shocked,  was 
very  much  toached  and  interested 
by  all  her  brother  said.  He  be- 
gan talking  about  their  English 
home,  and  making  her  &ncy 
Maiie  theie  among  all  their 
Mends,  the  idol  and  darling  of 
eyery  one,  throwing  all  the  ^g« 
lish  girls  into  the  shade  with  her 
grace  and  refinement,  her  clever- 
ness, and  that  delicate  beauty 
which  was  part  of  her  inherit- 
ance. This  sort  of  talk  went  on 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  Agnes  entered  into  it  in  spite 
of  her  own  misgivings.  But  they 
suddenly  became  too  strong  for 
her.  She  pulled  herself  up,  and 
came  back  with  a  sudden  xebound 
to  reality,  when  Fiank  observed 
that  Mme.  de  Saint-Hikire  would 
have  no  right  to  complain  if 
h^  granddaughter  chose  to  do 
what  her  own  first  cousin  had 
done. 

'  O  Frank,  we  let  oumelves  talk 
like  this,  but  we  are  &>rgetting/ 
Agnes  said.  'It  really  is  not 
right.  We  must  remember  her 
engagement.  It  is  impossible  to 
interfere  now.  I  am  very,  very 
Sony  about  it  all,  but  I  can  only 
give  you  one  piece  of  advice.' 

'Whatisitr 

'  I'm  sure  you  will  see  that  it  is 
the  only  thiog  you  can  do.  We 
can  eanly  think  of  some  excuse. 
You  must  go  away.  Perhaps 
Johnny  and  I  need  not — ^he  has 
this  engagement  with  M.  de  Yal- 
mont ;  but  you — * 

Prakk  began  to  laugh. 

*Go«way?  Thank  you.  Your 
ideas  always  axe  original.    WLat 


would  be  the  use  of  running  away 
nowf 

'  It  would  be  much  better  and 
happier  both  for  you  and  for 
Marie  if  you  were  to  see  no  more 
of  each  other.' 

'  It  would  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  to  either  of  us,  and 
would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  re- 
marks. Absurd  !  As  if  we  were 
two  babies  who  could  not  control 
our  feelings.  Marie  would  despise 
the  idea.  I  thought  you  were  a 
sensible  woman.' 

'  As  to  that,'  said  Agnes,  '  one 
has  one's  instincts;  and  I  be- 
lieve Marie  would  agree  with  me.' 

'  You  may  ask  her,  if  you  have 
the  face  to  do  it.  If  you  and  she 
unite  in  driving  me  away,  you 
may  possibly  succeed.  Women 
can  always  do  those  things  if  they 
choose.  But  I  shall  ^ever  forgive 
you.  I  thought  you  meant  to  be 
friendly.' 

'  I  am  sure  your  best  friend 
could  not  give  any  other  advice.' 

^  I  hate  that  cant.  However,' 
said  Frank,  '  as  no  doubt  you  are 
aware,  nothing  that  any  one  can 
do  could  possibly  make  the  afbir 
anything  but  hopeless.  So  you 
may  do  as  you  please.  If  you 
think  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self do  your  best  to  drive  me 
away.  I  think  you  may  trust 
Marie  in  her  own  hands.  She  is 
surrounded  with  high  walls 
enough.' 

'Frank,  don't  be  angry  with 
me.  I  am  most  heartily  sorry  for 
you.  It  is  only  that  I  can't  bear 
to  see  you  suifering  from  disap- 
pointment like  this — ^ 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  said  Frank.  *  All 
right.  You  are  a  good  old  girl. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  absence 
would  be  anything  but  a  cure. 
Be  as  kind  to  Marie  as  you  can, 
without  saying  a  word  of  this.  I 
shall  be  out  of  the  way  this  after- 
noon. I  am  going  down  to  Ca- 
rillon to  look  at  the  ch&teau.' 
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He  left  his  sister  in  a  state  of 
puzzled  misery,  and  walked  off 
alone.  He  avoided  the  town, 
taking  a  short  cut  by  lanes  and 
the  river-side,  and  was  soon  close 
to  the  old  gray  chateau.  As  he 
approached  he  saw  M.  and  Mme. 
d*Yves  in  the  garden.  He  wore 
a  white  jacket  and  a  curly  Panama 
hat.  She  was  dressed  like  an 
Arcadian  shepherdess,  with 
bunches  of  flowers  all  over  her 
gown,  and  a  wreath  round  her 
hat,  and  a  light  cane  in  her  hand. 
Two  poodles  and  several  pugs 
were  disporting  themselves  about 
her.  She  saw  Frank  as  he  came 
up,  and  immediately  went  for- 
ward to  meet  him. 

'  Monsieur,  I  am  charmed  to  see 
you.  Allow  me  to  present  my 
husband — M.  le  Baron  d'Yves. 
Come  in,  T  beg.  The  sun  is  really 
too  hot  outside.' 

M.  d'Yves  flourished  his  hat 
and  seconded  his  wife's  courtesies. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  a  thick  black 
moustache,  and  large  fine  eyes, 
which  had  not  much  speculation 
in  them.  Neither  was  it  a  very 
agreeable  smile  which  showed  his 
teeth  so  plainly. 

But  Frank  was  ready  to  be 
pleased,  and  these  people  were 
determined  to  make  themselves 
pleasant  to  him.  They  took  him 
through  a  little  arched  door  into 
the  stone  courtyard  of  the  chd- 
teau,  where  flowering  plants  stood 
in  pots  and  tubs  against  the  brown 
crumbling  walls.  Outside  lay  the 
garden  shining  in  the  sun,  and 
then  the  dancing  river.  A  flight 
of  steps  in  the  thick  old  wall  led 
up  to  madame's  salon,  a  long  nar- 
row room  which  might  have  been 
in  Paris,  so  crammed  was  it  with 
furniture  and  ornaments — a  soft 
carpet  on  the  floor,  tropical  plants 
spreading  out  their  luxuriance  of 
leaf  and  colour  and  scent  in  the 
windows  and   all    the    recesses, 


glass  and  ormolu  and  china  of  all 
countries,  two  great  lustre  chan- 
deliers shimmering  from  the  ceil- 
ing, every  modem  luxury  that 
could  help  the  owners  to  bear 
their  isolation.  Mme.  d'Yves  was 
quite  pleased  that  the  stranger 
should  admire  all  her  pretty  things, 
and  the  three  went  round  the 
room  from  one  new  ornament  to 
another.  Then  she  led  the  way 
along  a  passage  and  down  some 
steps  to  a  salle-4-manger,  all 
comers,  in  one  of  which  a  small 
table  was  laid  out  with  <  goC^ter,' 
and  here  Frank  had  to  re&esh 
himself  after  his  walk.  In  other 
rooms  M.  d'Yves  had  to  show 
him  walls  hung  with  curious  old 
pictures,  on  which  the  opinion  of 
an  English  amateur  seemed  to  be 
invaluable.  Then  there  were  a 
collection  of  Boman  coins,  some 
old  Gobelin  tapestry,  Celtic  wea- 
pons found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  more  modem  ones  found  in 
or  near  the  chateau  itself.  M. 
d'Yves  grew  very  animated  among 
all  these  things,  and  he  and  Frank 
were  deep  in  an  antiquarian  dis- 
cussion, in  which  his  visitor  was 
surprised  at  the  depth  and  accu- 
racy of  his  knowledge,  when  Mme. 
d'Yves  came  back  from  speaking 
to  a  servant  at  the  door. 

*  Mon  ami,  somebody  is  asking 
for  you.  I  think  it  is  one  of  yonr 
friends  from  Tours.' 

'But  what  shall  I  dof  ex- 
claimed M.  d'Yves ;  *  this  gentle- 
man has  not  yet  seen  half  the 
chateau.  Wo  have  not  even 
finished  our  talk  on  these  coins. 
They  must  wait.* 

*  No,  no,  they  are  in  a  hurry. 
Monsieur  will  excuse  you,  I  feel 
sure.  I  will  do  my  best  to  enter- 
tain him  till  your  return.' 

On  this  M.  d'Yvestook  himself 
off,  with  many  bows  and  apologies. 
The  lady  led  the  way  back  to  the 
salon,  where  she  made  Frank  es- 
tablish himself  in  a  low   satin- 
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covered  chair,  which,  he  found 
extremely  comfortable,  and  sat 
down  herself  on  one  opposite.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  talk  to  her 
than  to  her  husband.  She  was 
yery  self-conscious,  arranging  her- 
self in  attitudes,  tossing  her  rib- 
bons, laughing  affectedly,  and 
talkii^  in  a  high  strained  voice, 
with  an  accent  which  seemed  like 
an  attempt  at  the  Parisian,  with  a 
strong  flavour  of  something  very 
provincial.  Still,  with  her  wealth 
and  all  her  pretty  things  about 
her,  Frank  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  in  an  English  country 
neighbourhood  people  would  have 
contrived  to  swallow  these  defects, 
and  he  did  not  himself  see  why 
those  ladies  who  had  once  made 
her  acquaintance  should  have  been 
unkind  enough  to  drop  it.  But 
just  then  he  felt  impatient  of  good 
French  society  and  all  its  ways, 
and  thus  was  not  disinclined  to 
stand  up  for  Mme.  d' Yves  against 
such  people  as  the  Eochemar 
family. 

*  Your  chateau  is  certainly  very 
beautiful,  madame,'  said  Frank, 
'  but  you  must  find  it  dull  some- 
times. I  daresay  you  are  always 
glad  to  return  to  Paris.' 

*  Sometimes  I  am  glad  enough/ 
nodded  Mme.  d' Yves ;  *  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  And  sometimes  my  hus- 
band is  away,  and  then  it  is  dull 
enough.  No  visitors  here,monsieur. 
You  are  the  first  who  has  entered 
our  doors  for  a  fortnight.  Allons, 
c'est  assez  triste.  But  France  is 
a  cheerful  country,  and  no  doubt 
you  are  very  happy  at  Les  Sapi- 
niferes  V 

*Yes,*  said  Frank;  but  there 
was  a  ^lade  of  doubt  in  his 
tone. 

'Are  you  notf  said  Mme. 
d'Yves;  *0,  yes,  you  must  be 
perfectly  happy.  Madame  your 
aunt,  the  good  Comtesse — ^no  one 


can  be  triste  in  her  house,  there  is 
life  enough  there.  And  mademoi- 
selle— ^who  should  be  happy  if  she 
isnotr 

Frank  began  to  feel  rather  un- 
comfortable, with  Mme.  d'Yves 
sitting  upright  on  her  chair  close 
to  him,  and  staring  into  his  face, 
with  a  curious  sort  of  laugh  in  her 
black  eyes. 

'  You  are  quite  right,  madame ; 
who  indeed  V  he  said. 

'  Ah,  ma  foi,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so.  I  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  have  my  little  fears^ 
my  slight  doubts.  But  you  set 
my  mind  at  rest,  monsieur.  When 
I  hear  of  marriages  being  arranged 
all  round  me,  I  sometimes  dare  to 
wonder  if  these  arrangements  are 
quite  pleasing  to  the  young  people 
themselves.  And  Mdlle.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  is  so  pretty,  so  gentille, 
that  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  she  is 
happy.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  approve  of 
these  arrangements,  madame  V 

'  They  are  the  fashion,'  she  said, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  '  But 
one  should  speak  ^m  experience, 
and  I  have  none.  My  own  was 
a  marriage  of  a  veiy  different 
sort.' 

'But  I  suppose,'  said  Frank, 
talking  on  quite  calmly,  'that 
every  inquiry  is  made  by  the 
parents  to  insure  happiness. 
M.  de  Rochemar  bears  the  highest 
character,  I  believe  V 

Another  shrug  of  those  elo- 
quent shoulders,  and  a  rather 
more  amused  stare  in  the  black 
eyes. 

*What  should  I  know  about 
his  character  f 

'  But  you  do  know  something, 
madame  1*  said  Frank,  rather 
eagerly. 

*  Nothing  bad  enough  to  break 
the  engagement.  He  is  proud, 
poor  man,  and  stupid  too.  No- 
body admires  him  but  his  own 
family,    and  they,  you  see,  are 
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bound  to  it.  I  bave  hesrd  tliat 
they  hste  faiiD  in  the  aimj — ^bnt 
-what  are  these  Tepoite  ?  Lenthui 
nothing.* 

'Thej  are  something,  though, 
when  one  coneideiB  who  ia  to  be 
maiiied  to  him,'  said  Fiaok,  half 
to  himself. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  Mme.  d' Yyes 
giavelj, '  when  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am,  you  will  see  that  it  ib  use- 
less to  dream  of  interfering  in 
affairs  like  these.  M.  le  Marquis 
will  treat  his  wife  very  well,  no 
doubt  You  English  are  so  sen- 
timental' 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side, 
and  looked  at  Frank  as  if  she 
was  studying  tike  character.  He 
thought  prudently  that  it  migkt 
be  as  well  to  change  the  conver- 
sation. 

'  I  hope  you  like  the  F.ngliRh, 
madame,'  he  said. 

Mme.  d'Yves  had  seen  yery 
little  of  them,  but  of  course  had 
plenty  to  say.  Her  husband 
knew  more  of  them  than  she  did. 
Some  of  them  she  bought  must 
be  charming ;  others,  perhaps,  a 
little  '  brusques,'  but  true,  honest, 
affectionate. 

'  I  have  always  heard  that  they 
make  the  best  husbands,'  she  said, 
smiling.  *  You  are  perhaps  mai^ 
ried,  monsieur  f 

*  Not  at  all,  madame.' 

Frank  had  been  rather  sleepy 
and  indifferent  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  bat  this  question  roused 
him  and  made  him  laugh.  Mme. 
d' Yves  began  to  laugh  too. 

'  Tiens  ! '  said  she,  lifting  her 
eyebrows,  and  opening  her  eyes 
very  wide;  *  I  thought  it  was  quite 
a  paternal  interest  that  you  took 
in  the  affairs  of  mademoiselle.' 

*  The  interest  of  a  cousin  and  a 
friend,'  said  Frank.  What  was 
he  to  do  if  this  woman  would  per- 
sist in  going  back  to  the  BubjectI 
After  all,  no  harm  could  come  of 
listening  to  her  remarks,  and  per- 


haps a  ray  oflight  might  flash  out 
somewhere. 

'Ah,  I  see  very  well,'  said 
Mme.  d'Yvee.  '  I  am  slij^tly  ac- 
quainted both  with  M.  de  Bodie- 
mar  and  yomcself,  and  all  I  can 
venture  to  say  is,  that  I  am  sony 
for  Mdlle.  de  Saint-Hilaize.' 

'You  have  no  cause,  madaimi, 
though  I  snppaee  I  must  thai^ 
you  for  your  goodness.  I  have 
neither  the  fortune  nor  the  posi- 
tion which  would  have  enabled 
me,  even  if  I  had  been  here  in 
time,  to  make  myself  a  rival  of 
M.  de  Rochemar.' 

'Cost  dommage,'  said  Mme. 
d'Yves,  looking  at  him  appro- 
vingly. 

Fnikk  was  not  sore  that  these 
penetrating  eyes  of  hers  did  not 
see  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
wished  to  diow.  He  was  half 
glad  and  half  sony  that  M.  d'Yves 
came  hurrying  in,  and  that  they 
all  set  out  at  once  to  wander 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  cu- 
rious old  mass  of  buildings. 

'  There  are  marvellous  stories  of 
people  having  been  hidden  here  in 
the  great  Bevolution,'  said  M. 
d'Yves,  as  they  went  poking  up  a 
staircase  in  the  thickness  of  tlie 
wall,  leading  to  a  suite  of  won- 
derful little  cell-like  rooms  which 
could  not  possibly  be  discerned 
from  outside.  'And  in  later  days, 
too,  they  have  been  found  usofiiL 
You  are  English,  monsieur,  and 
if  I  ask  you  to  keep  a  secret  I 
know  it  is  safe.  Four  years  ago 
the  gendarmes  were  searching  aJl 
over  France  for  an  unfortunate 
friend  of  mine  who  had  got  him- 
self into  a  scrape  in  Paris.  For 
three  months  we  kept  him  herOy 
and  then  I  dressed  him  up  as  a 
servant,  and  took  him  across  the 
country  to  Saint-Malo.  He  is  now 
safe  in  California.' 

*  He  must  have  been  very  grate- 
ful to  you  and  your  old  chftteao,' 
said  Frank. 
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'  Withoat  doubt,  monsietir. 
And  there  ia  no  action  of  my  life 
on  which  I  look  back  with  greater 
pleasure.  Allons !  nrliat  is  there 
more  delightful  than  to  help  one's 
Mends  in  a  difficulty  f 

'Tou  are  yeiy  generous,  mon- 
sieur/ said  Frank.  '  When  I  get 
into  my  next  scrape,  I  shall  wuh. 
I  was  one  of  your  friends.' 

*  Then,  cher  monsieur,  do  me 
the  honour  to  accept  my  fiiend- 
Bhip,'  exclBimed  M.  d'T^es,  ad- 
vancing the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
which  Frank  immediately  seized 
and  shook. 

They  all  laughed,  and  Mme. 
d'Yves  made  him  a  little  smiling 
bow. 

*  We  shall  not  forget,  monsieur,' 
she  said.  'Your  next  scrape- 
when  is  it  likely  to  bef 

'  That  indeed  I  cannot  tell  you, 
madame,'  said  Frank.  '  But  it  is 
as  well  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand.' 

He  lingered  so  long  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  ch&teau  that  it 
was  too  late  to  make  a  sketch  that 
day.  When  he  went  away  his 
hosts  widked  with  him  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  garden,  and  sauntered 
back  slowly  between  their  rows 
of  dahlias. 

Frank  little  thought,  as  he 
walked  home,  and  tried  to  see  a 
dear  path  for  himself  through  the 
misty  chaos  of  the  future,  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
conversation  between  the  sm-cU- 
sant  boron  and  his  wife,  whose 
quick  wits  had  not  been  long  in~ 
taking  measure  of  the  young  Ang- 
lais and  his  half-developed  ideas. 

'I  tell  you  I  am  right,'  said 
Mme.  d'Yves,  shaking  her  cane 
in  the  air.  '  *  K ow  we  shall  see. 
For  my  part  I  perceive  a  prospect 
of  revenge  on  ces  piaudils  de 
Bodbemar.  When  I  have  seen 
the  young  man  again  I  will  tell 
you  more.  Tais-toi; 
£ure.    Nous  verrons.' 


Fiank  was  inclined  to  be  dull 
and  silent  at  Les  Bapini^res  Ihat 
erening,  but  he  brightened  up  pre- 
sently, finding  that  that  strange 
little  peraon  Marie  was  herself 
again. 

On  the  tenace  after  dinner  they 
were  all  laughing  and  talking  to- 
gether, as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened  to  disturb  their  tran- 
quillity. Agnes  was  the  gravest 
among  them.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand Marie,  and  Pondered  at 
Frank,  who  had  left  her  that 
morning  in  such  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  still  and 
sultry.  The  lamp  burned  steadily 
on  the  little  table  m  the  middle 
of  the  group,  as  they  drank  their 
coffee,  chatted,  and  played  with 
Peloton.  All  the  figures  were 
brightly  relieved  against  a  black 
background,  and  among  them 
Marie  seemed  to  stand  out  the 
clearest ;  her  pale  face  was  ftdl  of 
the  restless  life  of  her  country. 

*  A  bas,  Peloton !'  said  she,  put- 
ting down  her  cup,  and  leaning 
back  in  her  chair.  *  Allons !  let 
us  sing  a  little.' 

She  did  not  look  at  Frank  or 

address  him ;  but  his  voice  was 

ready  to  join  in,  and  the  low  sweet 

harmony  went  ringing  along  the 

terrace  and  stealing  softly  down 

into  the  open  country : 

^  Combten  j^ai  donee  flonrenanoe 
Da  joU  liea  de  ma  nakBOiice ! 
Ma  Boeur,  qu'ils  ^taient  beaux,  oes  joon 
De  France ! 
O  mon  p^Ts,  sois  mes  amoun 
TonjoiirB  V 

<<<Leur  souvenir  fait  tous  lee 
jouis  ma  peine,'"  repeated  Fmnk, 
when  the  song  was  done.  '  That 
is  what  we  i^all  be  saying  this 
time  next  year.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaira 
leaned  forward,  and  laid  her  hand 
kindly  on  his. 

*  No,  mon  ami,  the  remembrance 
must  be  pleasant,  not  painfuL   Be- 
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sides,  I  shall  want  you  here  again. 
I  shall  be  alone — Marie  will  be 
gone;  you  must  come  and  cheer 
me.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,*  said  Frank ; 
'  but  I  have  a  superstition  that  no 
experience  can  be  like  the  first 
And  whatever  pain  there  may  be 
in  the  remembrance,  it  is  still 
"  douce  souvenance."' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NEWS  FROM  ENGLAND. 

AoNES  still  thought  that  if  her 
brother  did  the  right  thing  he 
would  find  some  excuse  for  going 
away  from  Les  Sapini^res,  even  if 
it  was  only  to  make  an  excursion 
and  come  back  again.  But  this 
idea  found  no  favour  with  him. 
A  day  or  two  after  his  visit  to 
Carillon  she  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  again,  this  time  dropping 
down  on  him  in  the  meadows,  as 
he  was  making  a  sketch  of  the 
south-west  side  of  the  chateau. 

*Do  you  want  anything  1'  said 
Frank,  as  she  lingered  near  him, 
picking  autumn  crocuses. 

*  Yes.  I  want  to  know  how  all 
this  is  going  to  end,'  said  Agnes, 
sitting  down  on  the  grass.  '  What 
is  going  to  become  of  you — and 
Marie? 

*What  should  you  imagine? 
said  Frank,  looking  up  at  the  roof 
he  was  drawing. 

'Well,  you  are  both  cheerful 
enough  outside,  certainly.  I  know 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  self- 
command  ;  but  Marie  does  rather 
surprise  me.' 

'Her  great-grandmother  went 
smiling  to  the  guillotine.' 

'  That  is  true.  There  is  some- 
thing very  wonderful  about  these 
Frenchwomen;  I  have  felt  that 
for  some  time.  Then  poor  Marie 
is  also — agoing  smiling  to  the  guil- 
lotine)' 


'  If  you  choose  to  call  it  so.  I 
can't  compliment  you  on  youi 
consistency.' 

'  You  have  both  made  up  your 
minds  that  things  must  remain  as 
they  are.  Well,  I  suppose  you 
are  quite  right,  and  you  certainly 
behave  like  two  Spartans ;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  very  painful  for 
both  of  you.' 

<  There  is  little  enough  pleasure 
in  this  life,'  said  Frank.  '  One 
can't  spare  any  of  it,  even  if  it  is 
mixed  with  a  strong  dose  of  pain.' 

'This  visit  is,  of  course,  very 
delightful,'  said  Agnes,  after  a  long 
pause ;  '  but  I  almost  wish  it  was 
over.' 

*  Do  you  1  Here's  Johnny : 
what  brings  him  down  at  such  a 
pace? 

*  Look  here  f  said  Johnny,  run- 
ning into  the  meadow,  and  throw- 
ing himself  down  beside  them, 
'  here's  a  black-edged  letter  from 
home.  Make  haste  and  open  it, 
Agnes.' 

Agnes  glanced  down  the  first 
page  of  her  letter,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  distress : 

*  0,  dear !  Poor  uncle  Francis ! 
Such  sad  news — Walter  is  dead  f 

'  Dead !  Impossible !'  exclaim- 
ed Frank,  throwing  down  his 
drawing.  'When — ^how  did  it 
happen  ? 

'At  Maudsley,  of  fever.  He 
was  only  ill  a  few  days ;  he  died 
last  Sunday.  What  will  uncle 
Francis  do  ? 

The  dead  Walter's  three  cousins 
remained  together  for  a  little  time 
reading  their  mother's  letter,  say- 
ing a  word  or  two  now  and  then. 
To  them  all  there  was  something 
awe-striking  in  the  sudden  news. 
The  rich,  fortunate,  happy  young 
fellow  whom  they  had  seen  last 
in  London,  on  their  way  to  Paris 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  who  had 
been  full  of  his  plans  for  the 
autumn,  telling  Frank  and  Johnny 
that  French  sport  was  good  for 
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nothing,  and  they  must  make  haste 
back  to  ahoot  with  him !  Poor 
Walter !  They  had  not  cared  for 
him  much ;  he  was  almost  too  well 
contented  with  himself  and  all  his 
belongings.  His  lonely  old  father 
had  taught  him  to  think  himself 
perfection ;  but  no  one  conld  say 
that  he  was  not  always  good- 
natured  and  generous,  and  ready 
to  help  other  people  out  of  his 
abundance  of  worldly  goods.  And 
now  he  was  gone :  a  wet  day*s 
shooting  had  brought  on  cold  and 
fever,  and  in  his  youth  and 
strength  he  had  passed  away  out 
of  their  sight — wiser  now,  that 
foolish  light-hearted  Walter,  than 
the  deepest  philosopher  left  on 
earth — ^a  citizen  of  the  undis- 
coYcred  country.  0,  how  strange 
to  sit  in  this  meadow  in  Anjou, 
under  the  shade  of  those  old  white 
towers,  and  to  hear  this  news, 
which  carried  the  wanderers  so 
abruptly  back  to  a  square  red 
English  house,  trim  grayel,  smooth 
lawns,  and  flaming  flower-beds, 
and  then  a  screen  of  elms,  and 
then,  a  little  beyond,  a  gray 
church-tower,  from  which  the  bell 
might  eyen  now  be  tolling  for 
their  cousin's  funeral ;  for  the  let- 
ter said  that  he  was  to  be  buried 
on  Friday,  and  this  was  the  day. 

Presently  Frank  got  up  and 
walked  away,  taking  the  letter 
with  him.  Johnny,  .leaning  on 
his  elbows  in  the  grass,  twisted 
himself  round  and  looked  after 
him.  Then  he  turned  to  Agnes, 
who  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
before  her,  pale  and  silent.  She 
wondered  what  Johnny  meant  by 
motioning  towards  Frank  and 
looking  at  her  so  oddly. 

'Have  you  thought  of  it?  said 
Johnny,  after  a  minute. 

'Of  what  r 

*  Well,  you  may  be  cleverer  in 
that  way  than  I  am ;  but  I  can't 
hear  a  tifiing  without  thinking  of 
the  consequences.    I  suppose  this 


means  a  wonderful   change  for 
Frank.' 

'A  change)  What  do  you 
mean?' 

'  I  suppose  he  will  have  Mauds- 
ley.  Uncle  Francis  is  not  likely 
to  leave  it  to  any  one  else ;  he  has 
always  been  good  to  Frank.  It 
really  is  hard  on  the  poor  old  fel- 
low.' 

*  Johnny,  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  so  queerly.  You  really 
should  not  speak  of  uncle  Francis 
like  that— especially  now.' 

'  I  was  not  calling  him  a  poor 
old  fellow,'  said  Johnny  quietly. 
'  Don't  you  understand  ?  I  mean 
Frank.  Think  of  this  chance  in 
life  coming  to  him  just  when  he 
won'tcare  for  it.  I  say  it  is  a  dread- 
ful misfortune  that  we  did  not 
come  down  here  a  few  days  sooner. 
If  that  little  girl  had  seen  Frank 
firsts  she  would  have  thought  twice 
about  accepting  that  Marquis  de 
Eochemar.  Of  course  she  is  too 
well  brought  up  to  think  about 
Frank  now.  I  wonder  whether 
she  sees  how  fond  he  is  of  herl' 

'  Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  it,  Johnny  f  said  Agnes. 

'Do  you  thmk  every  one  is 
blind  but  yourself  f 

*Well,  no;  but  the  less  you 
say  about  it  the  better.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing. There  is  nothing  to  be 
said,  except,  ''What  an  awful 
pity  1"  Don't  you  think  so  your- 
self 9  Do  you  really  believe  she 
likes  this  De  Eochemar  1' 

'  I  suppose  she  does ;  I  hope 
so,'  said  Agnes. 

'  He  would  not  quite  have  cared 
to  see  her  carrying  on  with  Frank 
sometimes,'  Johnny  went  on. 
'  She  is  a  Uttle  flirt.  I'll  teU  you 
what,  I  don't  believe  that  the  very 
nicest  girls,  even  in  France,  many 
a  man  because  they  are  told  he  is 
a  good  match.' 

'  0,  I  don't  know  ttiat,'  said 
Agnes.    Her  head  felt  confused^ 
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aad  abd  coold  not  quite  tell  what 
Johnny  was  driving  at.  His  hat 
was  lying  on.  the  gnaa;  he  LM>ked 
at  her,  smiling,  and  pushing  back 
hia  Gady  hair.  An  ixxesiatible 
impalae  made  Agnes  stiBtch  out 
hat  hand  and  stxoka  the  soft 
bright  sunshiny  mass^ 

'  What  should  you  say  if  I  told 
you  I  was  in  love  with  a  Frendi 
gjorl  X  said  Johnny. 

'  My  dear  old  boy,  I  should  have 
to  be  dreadfully  sony/  Agnea  an- 
swered, quite  roused  to  interest 
by  this  question.  '  It  really  would 
be  hard  on  me  to  have  both  you 
and  Frank  made  miserable.* 

'  You  must  not  think  of  your- 
self, but  of  me.  However,  this  is 
quite  a  different  case  from  Frank's : 
die  is  not  engaged  to  some  fellow 
she  has  never  seen  in  hex  life.' 

'Perhaps  not.  But  are  you 
really  in  earnest,  Johnny)  Of 
course  I  know  who  you  mean,  and 
I  can't  say  I  am  surprised;  but 
you  must  know  that  it  is  not  the 
smallest  use  dreaming  of  such  a 
thing.  Good  gracious!  as  if  it 
would  ever  be  lietened  to  for  a 
moment !' 

'Did  I  say  it  wouldl  0,  of 
course,'  said  Johnny  philosophi- 
cally. '  Frank  and  I  weore  talking 
one  day,  and  I  quite  understood 
that  the  Great  Mogul  would  have 
a  better  chance  thiui  I  should.' 

'  Certainly ;  he  has  a  titk^  at 
least.' 

'  But  you  confess  that  you  axe 
not  surprised.  Now  was  I  ever, 
to  your  knowledge,  in  love  with 
anybody  before  ? 

'Not  since  you  were  sixteen 
and  adored  Lizzie  Macdonald. 
But  who  is  to  answer  for  a  sailor  V 

'0,  I  remember  Lizzie  Mac- 
donald ;  diie  was  foui^and-twenty ; 
she  had  hage  eyes,  and  wore 
lemoDrColoured  gloves^  She  gave 
me  a  locket  with  her  hair  in  it, 
and  then  went  and  married  Dr. 
Stephens.     Why  do  you  make 


ma  talk  about  her  now  %  I  have 
never  cared  for  anybody  smce  till 
this  month  ;  and  now  I  ahaU 
navec  ease  for  anybody  agaia.' 

^  0^  what  a  piiy  it  ia  we  avsr 
camaheref 

^Denttalk  that  nanaenaeu  I 
am  telling  you  thia  that  you  loay 
not  be  aurpriaed  if  you  hear  of 
ii  isooL  anybody  elea.  Becaose 
I  mean  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
really  hopelaaa  or  nok  I  mean 
to  ask.' 

'Toaskharr 

Johnny  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  No,  not  her.     Her  mother.' 

*  That  will  be  very  good  of 
you,'  said  Agnes^  rejoicing  at  th6 
thou^^t  that  Mme.  da  Yahnont 
waa  quite  capable  of  taking  cave 
of  her  daughter's  future,  and  that 
all  she  heiaelf  had  to  fear  was 
Johnny's  disappointment 

But  somehow  she  thought  that 
worse  things  than  thia  might  hap- 
pen to  her  sailor-boy.  She  was 
sure  that  t^e  probable  re&sal 
would  not  sour  his  temper  or 
spoil  his  character ;  its  worst 
effect  would  be  to  make  an  old 
bachelor  of  him.  She  hardly 
knew  how  it  waa  that  his  afGurs 
were  always  so  much  less  disturb- 
ing than  Frank's ;  yet  Frank  was 
older^  cleverer,  more  worldly-wiwj 
more  calculating  and  cool  in  his 
judgments,  and  &r  more  self-con- 
fident. She  stopped  herself^  tf 
if  it  was  an  involuntary  reproadi 
to  Frank,  when  the  words'Icai^ 
trust  Johnny'  would  thrust  theuL- 
selves  into  her  mind 

They  both  sat  quite  sSe&t 
among  the  crocuses  for  several 
minutes.  Then  they  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  Frank  returning,  waa- 
daring  skwly  past  tha  slim  white 
stems  of  the  poplars.  TheygP^ 
up  at  the  same  moment;  fti^^ 
Johnny  began  to  whistle,  hut 
silenced  himjBelf ,  remembering  i^^ 
bad  newa 

'  Will  it  be  soon?  said  Agnu- 
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*Na  Not  till  a£ber  we  come 
back  fiomBiittaikj/  sud  Jolmnj; 
tad  then  he  walked  off  towards 
the  chateaa  withhie  handa  in  his 
pockets 


CHAPTER  XYL 

A  COKFESSIOV. 

JoHNKT  went  off  ioYitr6  with  M. 
da  Yalmont  and  Max  aooner  than 
was  at  fiist  intended.  Agnes  had 
been  lather  in  despair  at  the 
thought  of  being  kit  alone  with 
two  anch  dangerous  young  people 
as  Frank  and  Marie,  but  was  very 
much  comforted  by  finding  that 
they  were  both  on  their  best  be- 
hayiour.  Perhaps  something  of 
the  former  ease  was  gone,  but 
they  wore  studiously  polite  to  each 
other  and  every  one  eke.  Marie 
aeemed  to  have  lost  her  suddenly- 
aoquired  tastes  for  riding  and 
drawing.  She  sat  working  at  her 
great  piece  of  tapestry,  or  played 
her  old  favourite  polkas^  or  went 
into  the  village  and  bestowed  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  ooa  the 
Sisters  and  their  work. 

Enmk,  when  he  was  at  home, 
read  French  books  send  newspa- 
pers  in  the  library  windows.  But 
he  was  out  a  greatdeaL  He  made 
eoipeditionB  to  all  the  churches 
and  chateaux  within  a  day's 
journey,  and  brought  back  books 
full  of  wonderfully  pretty  sketches. 
He  had  the  Ghateaa  de  Carillon 
under  several  different  aspects, 
and  if  his  relatives  at  Lea  Sapin- 
i^res  had  had  second-eight,  they 
would  have  seen  many  an  hour 
epent  in  ita  quaint  old  recesses 
or  lounging  in  the  garden  with 
Mme.  d'Tvee  and  her  dogs.  She 
aad  her  husband  always  made 
him  welcome,  and  tkere  was  a 
flavour  of  forbidden  fruit  about 
this  amusement,  whieh  no  doubt 
added  to  its  attraction. 

Mme.  de  Saint>Hilaire  was  very 
hoMj  all  thk  time  wi&  hac  fum- 


ing affairs:  there  were  so  many 
different  crops  to  be  gathered  in 
that  she  had  to  be  driving  her 
people  hither  and  thither  all  day. 
Wahmt-tzees  were  being  beaten, 
hoEse-chefltnuts  colketed  &>r  the 
cowsy  potatoes  dug,  apples  ga- 
thered, all  the  other  fruits  of  Uie 
earth  looked  after  day  by  day. 
Then  ploughing  was  going  on,  and 
now  ^  red  grapes  were  ripe, 
and  the  vintage  must  begin  at 
onoe ;  two  or  three  days  of  soft 
showers  forwarded  it  wonderfully. 
So  the  barrek  and  the  pressoir 
were  made  ready,  and  Mme.  de 
Saint-EQlaire  walked  up  into  her 
kogest  vineyard  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
grapes,  which  were  to  be  cut  the 
next  morning.  Marie  and  Agnes 
were  gone  to  vespersy  but  Frank 
and  her  faithful  Peloton  went 
with  her.  The  poodle,  knowing 
very  well  that  he  must  not  run 
in  among  the  vines^  kept  close 
behind  lua  mistress,  and  only  oast 
longing  looks  at  the  purple 
bunches  that  hung  so  temptingly 
among  their  leaves  along  the  wires. 

'  That  dog  looks  almost  as  if  he 
liked  grapes/  said  Frank,  noticing 
the  hungry  yet  virtuous  expres- 
sion of  Peloton'a  beautiful  eyes. 

'So  he  dees,'  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hikire ;  '  but  I  have  never 
yet  known  him  take  them  off  the 
vines.  If  he  once  did  that — ah, 
Peloton,  vrhaii  would  become  of 
youT  She  turned  round  and  shook 
her  stick  at  him,  but  the  dog  trot- 
ted on  in  conscious  virtue. 

This  vineyard  sloped  to  the 
south-west^  and  lay  just  above  the 
ch&teaUf  Looking  over  to  a  thickly 
wooded  bank,  in  the  f(»eground 
of  which  the  church-spire  rose 
white  among  the  trees.  The  vines 
did  not  run  straggling  about  the 
ground,  after  the  common  fashion 
of  the  country,  but  were  planted 
in  regular  rows  and  trained  on 
iron  wixesi  following  in  thia  and 
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their  whole  cultiyation  the  system 
of  M.  Peccault  of  Tours,  a  name 
well  known  to  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  vineyards  of  that 
part  of  France.  The  grapes  were 
ahundant  that  year,  and  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire,  who  was  in  very 
good  spirits,  discoursed  to  Frank 
on  the  mysteries  of  vine-growing 
and  wine-making. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  a  pleasanter 
life,'  Frank  said,  'than' to  be  na- 
turalised here,  and  to  spend  the 
rest  of  one's  days  growing  vines, 
life  here  would  never  be  mono- 
tonous :  hunting,  shooting,  the 
pleasantest  society,  glorious  roads, 
good  peasants,  buried  treasures 
— I  think  you  are  very  fortunate 
to  live  in  such  a  country.' 

'  Tes,  I  daresay  you  find  it  all 
very  attractive,'  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire ;  *  but  there  is  the 
danger  and  uncertainty.  Those 
dreadful  Bed  EepubHcans  are 
scattered  all  round  us.  No  one 
knows  when  there  may  be  an- 
other revolution,  or  whether  his 
own  chateau  will  be  the  first  burnt 
down.  From  what  you  told  me 
the  other  day,  my  dear  Frank,  of 
your  future  prospects,  I  should 
say  that  your  position  will  be  more 
to  be  envied  than  mine.' 

'  As  to  that,  I  would  wiMingly 
change,'  said  Frank.  *  Maudsley 
is  not  mine  yet,  to  be  sure ;  but 
you  might  have  it,  under  some 
circumstances,  for  Les  Sapini^res.' 

*  Merci  bien  !  What  should  I 
do,  with  my  ways,  as  an  English 
proprietor  V 

*  You  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  county,  my  dear  aunt.' 

'  Ah,  you  are  very  amiable  !  I 
sometimes  think  a  good  deal  of  the 
future.  I  hope  Marie  and  M.  de 
Bochemar  will  live  here  some- 
times. I  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  old  place  would  be 
deserted  after  my  death.' 

'  I  would  rather  live  here  than 
at  Eochemar,'  said  Frank.    '  It  is 


like  a  great  prison.  Now  this  is  the 
freest  place  I  ever  was  in.  M.  de 
Bochemar  seems  to  be  in  no  huny 
to  come  home  to  claim  his  bride.' 

'  He  will  be  here  soon,  no  doubt,' 
said  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilabe.  *  In 
fact,  his  mother  told  me  that  he 
might  appear  any  day.  He  has 
returned  from  Algeria,  you  know ; 
he  is  now  in  Paris,  and  no  doubt 
he  will  be  at  Bochemar  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  a  very  good 
match  for  my  little  Marie.' 

*  So  it  seems,'  said  Frank.  *  1 
am  rather  curious  to  see  this  fa- 
voured hero.  Ithinkhe  is  the  most 
fortunate  man  in  the  world.' 

'You  admire  Marie,  then?  Ah, 
that  is  very  amiable  of  you.  I 
must  say  that  you  have  shown  her 
every  kind  of  friendly  attention. 
M.  de  Bochemar  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you ;  and  I  shall  have  great 
pleasurein  introducing  you  tohiio. 
You  will  like  him,  I  am  sure.  He 
has  the  best  possible  manne-rs,  and 
is  full  of  intelligence.  You  must 
be  a  good  judge,  as  you  have  edu- 
cated yourself  so  successfully.' 

Fnmk  bowed. 

'After  that,'  he  said,  'I  think 
I  must  make  a  confession,  which  I 
hope  will  not  lower  your  opinion 
of  me.  Of  course,  as  things  are, 
my  new  prospects  can  make  no 
difierence  whatever.  But  I  think 
I  must  tell  you  that  if  Marie  had 
been  free,  I  might  now  have  said 
something  which  as  merely  a  poor 
soldier  I  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  saying.' 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  stopped 
and  looked  at  him,  leaning  on  her 
stick ;  her  handsome  old  £akce  soft- 
ened suddenly. 

'Why  did  you  tell  me  thisf 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
while  Frank  was  gazing  across  the 
emerald  lines  of  the  vineyard. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  he  said.  '  I 
believe  I  wanted  to  know  what 
answer  you  would  have  given  me 
if  these  obstacles  had  not  existed.' 
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'  Hon  ami/  said  the  Comtesse, 
*  you  grieve  me  very  much.  What 
is  the  use  of  speakuig  of  it  at  all?' 

'  Do  you  mean,  ma  tante/  said 
Frank  gently,  *  that  if  Marie  her- 
self had  wished  it,  you  would  have 
let  her  marry  an  Englishman  V 

'  Certainly  not  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman/ said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire.  *  I  think  it  is  far  hap- 
pier and  better  to  remain  in  one's 
own  country.  Ideas,  education, 
everything  is  different ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  very 
2iard  for  people  to  agree.  But  aU 
this  is  changed  when  one  meets 
a  person  of  your  character.  Then 
national  differences  pass  into  the 
shade.  If  you  married  a  French- 
woman she  would  never  feel  the 
loss  of  her  country.  Provided 
that  you  were  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
to  whom  I  could  trust  my  grand- 
daughter with  more  confidence.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Frank. 
'  Your  opinion  of  me  is  much  too 
good.  I  wish  I  deserved  it.  But 
it  is  rather  cruel  of  you  to  say  all 
this  now — ^when  it  is  too  late.' 

'You  asked  me,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  '  and  so  I  told 
you  the  truth.  But  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you.  It  cannot  exactly 
he  called  a  disappointment,  for  I 
told  you  of  the  engagement,  I 
think,  the  day  after  you  arrived. 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  very 
unhappy  all  this  time  1  Certainly 
you  have  not  seemed  so.' 

*  One  allows  oneself  to  forget  the 
future  in  the  present,'  said  Frank. 

'  You  have  behaved  very  well, 
and  like  a  gentleman.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you ;  for  Marie  is  per- 
haps a  littlj  fancifdl,  and  if  it  had 
occuned  to  you  to  set  her  against 
this  marriage,  you  probably  might 
have  d(me  so.  As  it  is,  she  has 
only  received  benefit  horn  the 
time  spent  with  such  cultivated 
and  accomplished  people  as  you 
and  Agnes.   I  have  the  highest 
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esteem  for  you,'  said  the  old  lady 
emphatically,  'though  I  fear  that 
is  but  a  poor  consolation.' 

Frank  thanked  her  again.  All 
these  praises  were  unnecessary, 
and  jaired  upon  him  a  good  deal 
There  probably  is  nothing  so 
stinging  to  the  conscience  as 
praise  undeserved. 

'Then  I  have  nothing  to  do,' 
he  said,  'but  to  wish  my  cousin 
every  happiness  in  her  married 
life.  You  say  M.  de  Eochemar 
is  worthy  of  her,  and  I  hope  he 
is.  And  now  that  I  have  told 
you  all  this,  I  think  it  may  possi- 
bly occur  to  you  that  I  should  be 
better  away.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it,  I  can  go  at  once.'' 

'  And  why  should  you  go,  my 
dear)' 

'  Now  that  you  know  what  I 
cannot  help  feeling  for  Marie,  you 
may  think  that  she  would  be  safer 
at  a  distance  from  such  a  foolish 
fellow,'  said  Frank,  smiling  sadly. 

'On  the  contrary,'  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire, '  I  beg  that  you 
will  stay  here  as  long  as  you  possi- 
bly can.  Marie  would  say  the 
same,  if  she  knew — ^what  she  had 
better  not  know,  mon  cher  ami.' 

Frank  smiled,  and  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire  hurried  on,  rather 
ashamed  of  her  last  words,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  breath  in  them 
of  want  of  confidence. 

'Do  you  understand)  You  must 
make  no  change  in  your  plans.  I 
know  what  an  Englishman's  affec- 
tion  is.  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
you  should  have  wasted  yours. 
But  I  would  not  deprive  you  of 
one  moment  of  happiness,  such  as 
it  is.  Things  arrange  themselves- 
strangely  in  thiei  world.  If  only 
Mme.  de  Bochemar  had  delayed 
proposing  for  Marie  tUl  her  son 
returned  f 

'  I  suppose,  when  these  things- 
are  once  settled,  no  alteration  is 
possible  1  A  French  lady  never 
breaks   off   her    engagement,    if 
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something  she  likes  better  pre- 
sents itself?' 

*  Never  !  Impossible  I'  cried 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  '  Unless 
there  was  some  tremendous  rea- 
son; and  in  this  match  every- 
thing is  perfection.  Where  can 
you  have  picked  up  such  an  idea  1 
Ah,  you  do  such  things  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  idea  would  be  as 
horrifying  to  Marie  as  it  is  to  me.' 

'  So  I  imagine/  said  Frank  very 
calmly.  '  Pardon,  ma  tante ;  I  ask- 
ed the  question  thoughtlessly.' 

He  changed  the  conversation, 
as  if  he  thought  that  his  own 
affairs  had  been  talked  of  long 
enough,  and  felt  comfortably  as- 
sured that  he  stood  higher  than 
ever  in  his  aunt's  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. He  felt  also  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
himself.  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire 
was  now  made  aware  of  his  affec- 
tion for  Marie.  K  she  was  wise 
she  would  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  her ;  if  she  was  foolish,  and 
did  not  take  the  timely  warning, 
who  knew  what  might  happen) 
One  or  two  facts  stood  out  pro- 
minently. His  new  prospects  did 
not  make  the  slightest  difference 
in  his  position  with  Marie.  If 
there  were  ten  Maudsleys  waiting 
'for  him  in  England,  her  engage- 
ment to  M.  de  Eochemar  would 
still  stand,  as  grim  and  immov- 
able a  thing  as  the  Ch&teau  de 
Rocheniar  itself.  But  yet  these 
English  estates  had  their  rdle  to 
play.  Supposing  that  anything 
did  happen,  the  heir  of  Maudsley 
might  expect  foigiveness  when 
Lieutenant  Frank  Wyatt  would 
hope  for  it  in  vain. 

Marie  came  into  the  salon  that 
evening,  when  they  were  all  wait- 
ing in  the  dusk  for  dinner.  She 
glided  in  like  a  gentle  little  ghost, 
and  seated  herself  on  a  footstool 
in  front  of  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  was  in  one  of  the  laxge  arm- 
chairs by  the  fireplace. 

{To  U  eonimued.) 


'  Grand'mire,*  she  said,  '  I  do 
not  believe  that  poor  Mme. 
d'Yves  is  a  bad  woman.' 

'  AUons !  I  never  said  so,'  said 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  'One 
may  be  bourgeoise  without  being 
m^hante,  I  hope.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  she  is  very 
charitable.  Do  you  know,  she 
was  at  vespers  this  afternoon,  and 
when  we  came  out  she  waited  to 
speak  to  me.  I  was  surprised  at 
first — was  I  not,  Agnes  1  But  I 
believe  she  is  a  good  Christian, 
for  she  spoke  with  so  much  kind- 
ness of  that  poor  woman  Eobert 
She  told  me  that  she  had  been  to 
visit  her,  and  that  she  felt  sure 
she  wuuld  never  get  well  unless 
she  went  to  the  hospital  And 
then  she  said  she  would  offer  to 
pay  for  her  there,  only  she  was  not 
sure  whether  you  would  consider 
it  an  intrusion.' 

'What  did  you  say  to  herf 
said  Mme.  de  Saint-ELilaire. 

'  You  know  you  told  me  the 
other  day  that  you  could  not  pay 
for  any  more  at  present.  I  thanked 
her,  and  said  that  you  would  be 
much  pleased  at  any  kindness  she 
liked  to  show  to  the  poor  woman. 
That  was  aU.  Afterwards  I  talk- 
ed to  Soeur  Lucie,  and  she  told  me 
that  Mme.  d'Yves  is  very  charit- 
able, both  to  the  Carillon  people 
and  to  all  the  communes  round 
about.  She  has  been  twice  to  visit 
cette  pauvra  Eobert.  Soeur  Lucie 
thinks  her  a  very  good  woman.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  the 
Gomtesse,  but  she  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  enter  very  warmly  into 
the  praises  of  Mme.  d'Yves. 

She  might  be  a  perfect  saint  of 
charity,  but  that  did  not  place  her 
on  a  proper  footing  in  society, 
or  make  her  a  desirable  acquaint- 
ance for  Marie,  especially  as  that 
little  demoiselle  was  before  long 
to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BAIKAL  AND  AUQABA. 


Lake  Baikal  is  situated  seyen- 
teen  handred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  se&  Its  length  is  about 
nine  hundred  verats,  its  breadth 
one  hundred.  Its  depth  is  not 
known.  Madame  de  Bourboulon 
states  that,  according  to  the  boat- 
men, it  likes  to  be  spoken  of  as 
'Madam  Sea.'  If  it  is  caUed  '  Sir 
Lake/  it  immediately  lashes  itself 
into  a  fuiy.  However,  it  is  re- 
ported and  believed  by  the  Si- 
berians that  a  Russian  is  never 
drowned  in  it. 

This  immense  basin  of  fresh 
water,  fed  by  more  than  three 
hundred  rivers,  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  volcanic  mountains. 
It  has  no  other  outlet  than  the 
Angara,  which,  after  passing  Ir- 
kutsk, throws  itself  into  the  Ye- 
nisei a  little  above  the  town  of 
Yeniseisk.  As  to  the  mountains 
which  incase  it,  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  loungouzes,  and 
are  derived  firom  the  vast  system 
of  the  Altai. 

Even  now  the  cold  began  to  be 
felt.  In  this  territory,  subject  to 
peculiar  climacteric  conditions, 
the  autumn  appears  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  precocious  winter.  It  was 
now  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  sun  set  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  and  during  the  long 
nights  the  temperature  fell  to  zero. 
The  first  snows,  which  would  last 
till  summer,  already  whitened  the 
neighbouring  summits. 

During    &e    Siberian  winter, 


this  inland  sea  is  frozen  over  to 
a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and 
is  cut  up  by  the  sleighs  of  cou- 
riers and  caravans. 

Either  because  there  are  people 
who  are  so  wanting  in  polite- 
ness as  to  call  it  *Sir  Lake,* 
or  for  some  more  meteorological 
reason.  Lake  Baikal  is  subject  to 
violent  tempests.  Its  waves,  short, 
like  those  of  all  inland  seas,  are 
much  feared  by  the  rafts,  pndims, 
and  steamboats  which  furrow  it 
during  the  summer. 

It  was  the  south-west  point  of 
the  lake  which  Michael  had  now 
reached,  carrying  Nadia,  whose 
whole  life,  so  to  speak,  was  con- 
centrated in  her  eyes.  But  what 
could  these  two  expect,  in  this 
wild  region,  if  it  was  not  to  die 
of  exhaustion  and  famine )  And 
yet,  what  remained  of  the  long 
journey  of  six  thousand  versts  for 
the  Czar's  courier  to  reach  his 
end  1  Nothing  but  sixty  versts  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Angara,  and  eighty 
versts  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Augara  to  Irkutsk ;  in  all,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  versts,  or  three 
days'  journey  for  a  strong  healthy 
man,  even  on  foot. 

Could  Michael  Strogoff  still  be 
that  man? 

Heaven,  no  doubt,  did  not  wish 
to  put  him  to  this  trial  The  fa- 
tality which  had  hitherto  pursued 
his  steps  seemed  for  a  time  to 
spare  him.  This  end  of  the  Bai- 
kal, this  part  of  the  steppe,  which 
he  believed  to  be,  and  which  usu- 
ally is,  desert,  was  not  so  now. 
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About  fifty  people  were  col- 
lected at  the  angle  fonned  by 
the  south -west  point  of  the 
lake. 

Nadia  immediately  caught  sight 
of  this  group,  when  Michael,  car- 
rying her  in  his  arms,  issued  from 
the  mountain  pass. 

The  girl  feared  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  a  Tartar  detachment, 
sent  to  beat  the  shores  of  the 
Baikal;  in  which  case,  flight  would 
haye  been  impossible  to  them 
both. 

But  Kadia  was  soon  xeassored 
on  this  point. 

'  BuBsians !'  she  exclaimed. 

And  with  this  last  effort  her 
eyes  closed,  and  her  head  fell  on 
MichaftFs  breast. 

But  they  had  been  seen ;  and 
some  of  these  Bussians,  running 
to  them,  led  the  blind  man  and 
the  girl  to  a  little  pcant  at  which 
was  moored  a  raft 

The  raft  was  just  going  to 
start. 

These  Bussians  were  fugitives 
of  difierent  conditions,  whom  the 
same  interest  had  united  at  this 
point  of  Lake  Baikal.  Driven  back 
by  the  Tartar  scouts,  they  hoped 
to  obtain  a  refiige  at  Irkutsk ;  but 
not  beiag  able  to  get  there  by 
land — ^the  invaders  having  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Angara — they  hoped  to 
reach  it  by  descending  the  river 
which  flows  through  that  town. 

Their  plan  made  Michliers  heart 
leap.  A  last  chance  was  before 
him ;  but  he  had  strength  to  con- 
ceal this,  wishing  to  keep  his  in- 
cognito more  strictly  than  ever. 

The  fugitives'  plan  was  very 
simple.  A  current  in  the  lake 
runs  along  by  the  upper  bank  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Angara.  Thk 
current  they  hoped  to  utilise,  and, 
with  its  assistince,  to  reach  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Baikal  From  this 
point  to  Irkutsk  the  rapid  watecH 
of  the  .liver  would  bear  them 


along  at  a  rate  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  versts  an  hour.  In  a  day 
and  a  half  they  might  hope  to  be 
in  sight  of  the  town. 

No  kind  of  boat  was  to  be  found ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make 
one ;  a  raft,  or  rather  a  float  of 
wood,  similar  to  those  which 
usually  are  drifted  down  Sibe- 
rian rivers,  was  constructed.  A 
forest  of  firs,  growing  on  the 
bank,  had  supplied  the  necessary 
material.  The  trunks,  fastened 
together  with  oziers,  made  a  plat- 
form on  which  a  hundred  people 
could  have  easily  found  room. 

On  board  this  raft  Michael  and 
Nadia  were  taken.  The  girl  had 
returned  to  herself.  Some  food 
was  given  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
her  companion.  Then,  lying  on 
a  bed  of  leaves,  she  soon  fell  int-o 
a  deep  sleep. 

To  those  who  questioned  him, 
Michael  Strogoff  said  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Tomsk. 
He  gave  himself  out  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Elrasnoiarsk,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  get  to  Irkutsk  before 
the  Emir^s  troops  had  arrived 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dinka; 
and  he  added  that  yery  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  Tartar  forces  had 
taken  up  a  positiim  before  the 
Siberian  capital. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  Besides,  the  cold  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  severe. 
During  the  night  ihe  temperature 
fell  below  zero ;  ice  was  already 
forming  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Baikal.  Although  the  raft  man- 
aged to  pass  easily  over  the  lake, 
it  might  not  be  so  easy  between 
the  banks  of  the  Angara,  should 
pieoes  of  ice  be  found  to  block  up 
its  ooume. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  fogxtiv es  shouM 
start  widioat  delay. 

At  eight  in  the  eveniag  ihe 
moorings  were  oast  oiG^  and  tlie 
raft  drifted  in  the  cuncait«k>Dg 
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the  shore.  It  was  steeied  by 
means  of  long  poles,  under  the 
management  of  seyeial  muscular 
moujiks. 

An  old  Baikal  boatman  took 
command  of  the  raft  He  was  a 
man  of  sixty-five,  browned  by  the 
sun  and  lake  breezes.  A  thick 
white  beard  flowed  over  his  chest; 
a  fur  cap  covered  his  head;  his 
aspect  was  grave  and  austere. 
His  large  greatcoat,  fastened  in 
at  the  waist,  reached  down  to  his 
heels.  This  taciturn  old  fellow 
was  seated  in  the  stem,  and  issued 
his  commands  by  gestures,  not 
uttering  ten  words  in  ten  hours. 
Besides,  the  chief  work  consisted 
in  keeping  the  raft  in  the  current 
which  ran  along  the  shore,  with- 
out drifting  out  into  the  open. 

It  has  been  already  said  that 
Bussians  of  all  conditions  had 
found  a  place  on  the  raft.  In- 
deed, to  the  poor  moujiks — wo- 
men, old  men^  and  children — ^were 
joined  two  or  three  pilgrims,  sur- 
prised on  their  journey  by  the  in- 
vasion, a  few  monks,  and  a  papa. 
The  pilgrims  carried  a  staff,  a 
gourd  hung  at  the  belt,  and  they 
chanted  psalms  in  a  plaintive 
voice.  One  came  from  the 
Ukraine,  another  from  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  and  a  third  from  the 
I^'inland  Provinces.  This  last, 
who  was  an  aged  man,  carried  at 
his  waist  a  little  padlocked  col- 
lecting-box, as  if  it  had  been  hung 
at  a  church-door.  Of  all  that  he 
collected  during  his  lon^  and  fa- 
tiguing pilgrimage,  nothing  was 
for  himself;  he  did  not  even 
possess  the  key  of  the  box,  which 
would  only  be  opened  on  his 
return. 

The  monks  came  &om  the  north 
of  the  empire.  Three  months  be- 
fore they  had  left  the  town  of 
Archangel,  which  some  travellers 
justly  believe  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eastern  city.  They  had 
VLBited  the  sacred  islands  near  the 


coast  of  Carelia,  the  convent  of 
Solovetsk,  the  convent  of  Troitsa, 
those  of  St  Antony  and  St.  Theo- 
dosia  at  Kier,  the  old  favourite 
of  the  Jagellons,  the  monastery 
of  Simeonoff  at  Moscow,  that  of 
Kazan,  as  well  as  its  church  of 
the  old  believers ;  and  they  were 
now  on  their  way  to  Irkutsk, 
wearing  the  robe,  the  cowl,  and 
the  clothes  of  serge. 

As  to  the  papa,  he  was  a  plain 
village  priest,  one  of  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  popular  pastors 
which  the  Bussian  empire  con- 
tains. He  was  clothed  as  miser- 
ably as  the  moujiks,  not  being 
above  them  in  social  position ;  in 
fact,  labouring  like  a  peasant 
on  his  plot  of  ground,  baptising, 
marrying,  burying.  He  had  been 
able  to  protect  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  the  brutality  of  the 
Tartars  by  sending  them  away 
into  the  northern  provinces.  He 
himself  had  stayed  in  his  parish 
up  to  the  last  moment ;  then  he 
was  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Irkutsk 
road  being  stopped,  had  come  to 
Lake  Baikal 

These  priests,  grouped  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  raft,  prayed  at 
regular  intervals,  raising  their 
voices  in  the  silent  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence  of  their 
prayer,  the  *  Slava  Bogu,'  Glory  to 
Grod,  issued  from  their  lips. 

No  incident  took  place  during 
the  night.  Nadia  remained  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  and  Michael 
watched  beside  her;  sleep  only 
overtook  him  at  long  intervals, 
and  even  then  his  brain  did  not 
rest.  At  break  of  day  the  raft, 
delayed  by  a  strong  breeze,  which 
counteracted  the  action  of  theci^r- 
rent,  was  still  forty  versts  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Angara.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  fugitives 
could  not  reach  it  before  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
did  not  trouble  them;  on  the 
contrary,  for  thoy  would  then  de- 
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soend  the  river  during  the  night, 
and  the  darkness  would  also  fa- 
vour i  their  entrance  into  Ir- 
kutsk. 

The  only  anxiety  exhibited  at 
times  by  the  old  boatman  was 
concerning  the  formation  of  ice 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
night  had  been  excessively  cold ; 
pieces  of  ice  could  be  seen  drifting 
towards  the  west.  Nothing  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  these,  since 
they  could  not  drift  into  the  An- 
gara, having  already  passed  the 
month  j  but  pieces  from  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  lake  might  be 
drawn  by  the  current  between  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  this  would 
cause  difficulty,  possibly  delay, 
and  perhaps  even  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  which  would  stop 
the  raft. 

Michael  therefore  took  immense 
interest  in  ascertaining  what  was 
the  state  of  the  lake,  and  whether 
any  large  number  of  ice-blocks 
appeared.  Nadia being  now  awake, 
he  questioned  her  often,  and  she 
gave  him  an  account  of  all  that 
was  going  on. 

Whilst  the  blocks  were  thus 
drifting,  curious  phenomena  were 
taking  place  on  the  surfjEU^e  of  the 
Baikal.  Magnificent  jets,  from 
springs  of  boiling  water,  shot  up 
from  some  of  those  artesian  wells 
which  Nature  has  bored  in  the 
very  bed  of  the  lake.  These  jets 
rose  to  a  great  height  and  spread 
out  in  vapour,  which  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  solar  rays,  and  al- 
most immediately  condensed  by 
the  cold.  This  curious  sight  would 
have  assuredly  amazed  a  tourist 
travelling  in  peaceful  times  and 
sailing  for  pleasure  on  this  Sibe- 
rian sea. 

At  four  in  the  evening,  the 
mouth  of  the  Angara  was  signalled 
by  the  old  boatman,  between  the 
high  granite  rocks  of  the  shore. 
On  the  right  bank  could  be  seen 
the  little  port  of  Livenitchnaia, 


its  church,  and  its   few  houses 
built  on  the  bank. 

But  the  serious  thing  was  that 
the  ice-blocks  from  the  east  were 
already  drifting  between  the  banks 
of  the  Angara,  and  consequently 
were  descending  towards  Irkutsk. 
However,  their  number  was  not 
yet  great  enough  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  the  raft,  nor  the  cold 
great  enough  to  increase  their 
number. 

The  raft  arrived  at  the  little 
port  and  there  stopped. 

The  old  boatman  wished  to  put 
into  the  harbour  for  an  hour,  in 
order  to  make  some  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

The  trunks  threatened  to  sepa- 
rate, and  it  was  important  to  fas- 
ten them  more  securely  together 
to  resist  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Augara. 

During  the  fine  season,  the  port 
of  Livenitchnaia  is  a  station  for 
the  embarkation  or  disembarka- 
tion of  voyagers  across  Lake  Baikal, 
either  on  their  way  to  £jakhta,the 
last  town  on  the  Eusso-Chinese 
frontier,  or  when  they  are  return- 
ing. 

It  is  therefore  much  frequented 
by  the  steamboats  and  all  the  little 
coasters  of  the  lake. 

But  Livenitchnaia  was  aban- 
doned. Its  inhabitants  had  fied 
for  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Tartars,  who 
were  now  ovemmning  both  banks 
of  the  Augara.  They  had  sent  to 
Irkutsk  the  flotilla  of  boats  and 
barges  which  usually  wintered  in 
their  harbour ;  and  supplied  with 
all  that  they  could  carry,  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  time  in  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  old  boatman  did  not  expect 
to  receive  any  fresh  fugitives  at 
Livenitchnaia,  and  yet,  the  mo- 
ment the  raft  touched,  two  pas- 
sengers, issuing  from  a  deserted 
house,  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  the  beach. 
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Nadia,  seated  on  the  raft,  was 
al)6tractedl7  gazing  at  the  shore. 

A  cij  was  about  to  escape  her. 
She  seized  Michael's  hand,  who 
at  that  moment  raised  his  head. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Nadiaf 
he  asked. 

'  Oortwo  travelling  companions, 
Michael.' 

<  The  Frenchman  and  the  Eng- 
lishman whom  we  met  in  the  de- 
files of  the  Ural  ? 

•Yes.' 

Michael  started,  for  the  strict 
incognito  which  he  wished  to 
keep  ran  a  risk  of  being  be- 
trayed. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  longer  as 
^Nicholas  Korpanoff  that  Jolivet 
and  Blount  would  now  see  him, 
but  as  the  true  Michael  Strogoff, 
courier  of  the  Czar.  The  two 
correspondents  had  already  met 
him  twice  since  their  separation 
at  the  Ichim  post-house — the  first 
time  at  the  Zabediero  camp,  when 
he  laid  open  Ivan  OgarefTs  face 
with  the  knout,  the  second  time 
at  Tomsk,  when  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  Emir.  They 
therefore  ^ew  who  he  was  and 
what  depended  on  him. 

Michael  rapidly  made  up  his 
mind. 

•Nadia,'  said  he,  'when  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman 
come  on  board,  ask  them  to  come 
to  me.' 

It  was,  in  feust,  Harry  Blount 
and  Alcide  Jolivet,  whom  not 
chance  but  the  course  of  events 
had  brought  to  the  port  of  Liveu- 
itchnaia,  as  it  had  brought  Michael 
Strogoff. 

As  we  know,  after  having  been 
present  at  the  entry  of  the  Tartars 
into  Tomsk,  they  had  departed 
before  the  savage  execution  which 
terminated  the  fSte.  They  had 
therefore  never  suspected  that 
their  former  travelling  companion 
had  not  been  put  to  death,  and 
they  were  ignorant  that  he  had 


been  only  blinded  by  order  of  the 
Emir. 

Having  procured  horses  they 
had  left  Tomsk  the  same  evening, 
with  the  fixed  determination  of 
henceforward  dating  their  letters 
from  the  Eussian  camp  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Jolivet  and  Blount  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  towards  Irkutsk. 
They  hoped  to  distance  Feo£Eu:- 
Ehan,  and  would  certainly  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  the  third 
column,  come  from  the  south,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Yenisei.  They 
had  been  cut  off,  as  was  Michael, 
before  being  able  even  to  reach 
the  Dinka,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  go  back  to  Lake  Btuikal. 

When  they  reached  Livenitch- 
naia,  they  found  the  port  already 
deserted.  It  was  impossible  on 
this  side  either  for  them  to  enter 
Irkutsk,  now  invested  by  the  Tar- 
tar army.  They  had  been  in  the 
place  for  three  days  in  much  per- 
plexity when  the  raft  anived. 

The  fugitives'  plan  was  now 
explained  to  them. 

There  was  certainly  a  chance 
that  they  might  be  able  to  pass 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
penetrate  into  Irkutsk.  They  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt. 

Alcide  directly  communicated 
with  the  old  boatman,  and  asked 
a  passage  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, offering  to  pay  anything 
he  demanded,  whatever  it  might 
be. 

*  No  one  pays  here,'  replied  the 
old  man  gravely ;  '  every  one  risks 
his  life,  that  is  all.' 

The  two  correspondents  came 
on  board,  and  Nadia  saw  them 
take  their  places  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  raft. 

Harry  Blount  was  still  the  re- 
served Englishman,  who  had 
scarcely  addressed  a  word  to  her 
during  the  whole  passage  of  the 
Ural  mountains. 
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Alcide  Jolivet  seemed  to  be 
lather  more  grave  than  usual,  and 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  his 
gravity  was  justified  by  the  cir- 
<;umstanoes. 

Jolivet  had,  as  has  been  said, 
taken  his  seat  on  the  raft,  when 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  arm. 

Turning,  he  recognised  !N^adia, 
the  sister  of  the  man  who  was  no 
longer  Mcholas  Korpanoff,  but 
Michael  Strogoff,  courier  of  the 
Czar. 

He  was  about  to  make  an  ex- 
clamation  of  surprise  when  he  saw 
the  young  girl  lay  her  finger  on 
her  Hps. 

'  Come,'  said  Nadia. 

And  with  careless  air,  Alcide 
rose  and  followed  her,  making 
a  sign  to  Blount  to  accompany 
him. 

But  if  the  surprise  of  the  cor- 
respondents had  been  great  at 
meeting  l^adia  on  the  raft,  it  was 
boundless  when  they  perceived 
Michael  StrogofiT,  whom  they  had 
believed  to  be  no  longer  living. 

Michael  had  not  moved  at  their 
approach.  Jolivet  turned  towards 
the  girl. 

'He  does  not  see  you,  gentle- 
men,' said  Nadia.  '  The  Tartars 
have  burnt  out  his  eyes !  My 
poor  brother  is  blind !' 

A  feeling  of  lively  compassion 
exhibited  itself  on  the  faces  of 
Blount  and  his  companion. 

In  a  moment  they  were  seated 
beside  Michael,  pressing  his  hand 
and  waiting  imtil  he  spoke  to 
them. 

'  Gentlemen,*  said  Michael,  in 
a  low  voice,  'you  ought  not  to 
know  who  I  am,  nor  what  I  am 
come  to  do  in  Siberia.  I  ask  you 
to  keep  my  secret  Will  you 
promise  me  to  do  so  V 

'  On  my  honour,'  answered 
Jolivet 

'  On  my  word  as  a  gentleman,' 
added  Blount 

'  Good,  gentlemen.' 


'  Can  we  be  of  any  uae  to  yoa? 
asked  Harry  Blount  '  Could  we 
not  help  you  to  aocompHsh  youi 
taskr 

'  I  prefer  to  act  alone,'  replied 
MichaeL 

^But  those  blackguards  have 
destroyed  j'our  sighty'  said  Al- 
cide. 

'I  have  iN'adia,  and  her  eyes 
are  enough  for  me  !' 

In  half  an  hour  the  raft  left  the 
little  port  of  Livenitchnaia,  and 
entered  the  river.  It  was  five  in 
the  evening  and  getting  duak. 
The  night  promised  to  be  dark  and 
very  cold  also,  for  the  temperature 
was  already  below  zero. 

Alcide  and  Blount,  though 
they  had  promised  to  keep  Mi- 
chael's  secret,  did  not,  however, 
leave  him.  They  talked  in  a  low 
voice,  and  the  blind  man,  adding 
what  they  told  him  to  what  he 
already  knew,  was  able  to  fonn 
an  exact  idea  of  the  state  of 
things. 

It  was  certain  that  the  Tartars 
had  actually  invested  Irkutsk, 
and  that  the  three  columns  had 
effected  a  junction.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Emir  and  Ivan 
Ogareff  were  before  the  capitaL 

But  why  did  the  Czar's  courier 
exhibit  such  haste  to  get  there, 
now  that  the  imperial  letter  could 
no  longer  be  given  by  him  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  when  he  did 
not  even  know  the  contents  of  it  I 
Alcide  Jolivet  and  Blount  could 
not  understand  it  any  more  than 
Xadia  had  done. 

No  one  spoke  of  the  past,  ex* 
cept  when  Jolivet  thought  it  his 
duty  to  say  to  Michael, 

'  We  owe  you  some  apology  for 
not  shaking  hands  with  you  when 
we  separated  at  Ichim.' 

'  No,  you  had  season  to  think 
me  a  coward !' 

'  At  any  rate,' added  the  French- 
man, 'you  knouted  the  fiice  of 
that  viUain  finely,  and  he  will 
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cany  the  mark  of  it  for  a  long 
time.' 

'  No,  not  a  long  tkne/  replied 
Michael  quietly. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  Li- 
yenitchnaia,  Blount  and  his  com- 
panion were  acquainted  with  the 
cruel  trials  through  which  Michael 
and  his  companion  had  succes- 
siyely  passed.  They  could  not 
but  heartily  admire  his  energy, 
which  was  only  equalled  by  ti^e 
young  girl's  devotion.  Their 
opinion  of  Michael  was  exactly 
what  the  Czar  had  expressed  at 
Moscow :  '  Indeed,  this  is  a  man  !' 

The  raft  swiftly  threaded  its 
way  among  the  blocks  of  ice 
which  were  carried  along  in  the 
current  of  the  Angara.  A  moving 
panorama  was  displayed  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  by  an  opti- 
cal illusion  it  appeared  as  if  it 
was  the  raft  which  was  motion- 
less before  a  succession  of  pictu- 
resque scenes.  Here  were  high 
granite  clifiQs,  there  wild  gorges, 
down  which  rushed  a  torrent; 
sometimes  appeared  a  clearing 
with  a  still  smoking  village,  then 
thick  pine  forests  blazing.  But 
though  the  Tartars  had  lefb  their 
traces  on  all  sides,  they  them- 
selves were  not  to  be  seen  as  yet, 
for  they  were  more  especially 
massed  at  the  approaches  to  Ir- 
kutsk. 

All  this  time  the  pilgrims  were 
repeating  their  prayers  aloud,  and 
the  old  boatman,  shoving  away 
the  blocks  of  ice  which  pressed 
too  near  them,  imperturbably 
steeced  the  raft  in  the  middle  of 
the  rapid  current  of  the  Augaia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BETWEEN  TTfO  BANES. 

Bt  eight  in  the  evening  the 
country,  as  the  state  of  the  sky 
had  foretold,  was  enveloped  in 


complete  darkness.  The  moon, 
being  new,  had  not  yet  risen* 
From  the  middle  of  the  river  the 
banks  were  invisible.  The  clifGs 
were  confounded  with  the  heavy 
low-hanging  clouds.  At  intervals 
a  puff  of  wind  came  from  the  east, 
but  it  soon  died  away  in  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Angara. 

The  daorknees  could  not  fail  to 
favour  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  plans  of  the  fugitives.  In- 
deed, although  the  Tartar  outposts 
must  have  been  drawn  up  on  both 
banks,  the  raft  had  a  good  chance 
of  passing  unperceived.  It  was 
not  likely  either  that  the  besiegers 
would  have  barred  the  river  above 
Irkutsk,  since  they  knew  that  the 
Russians  could  not  expect  any 
help  from  the  south  of  the  pro- 
vince. Besides  this,  before  long 
Nature  would  herself  establish  a 
barrier,  by  cementing  with  frost 
the  blocks  of  ice  accumulated  be- 
tween the  two  banks. 

Perfect  silence  now  reigned  on 
board  the  raft. 

The  voices  of  the  pilgrims  were 
no  longer  heard.  They  still  pray- 
ed, but  their  prayer  was  but  a 
murmur,  which  could  not  reach  as 
far  as  either  bank.  The  frigitives 
lay  flat  on  the  platform,  so  that 
the  raft  was  scarcely  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  old  boatman 
crouched  down  forward  among  his 
men,  solely  occupied  in  keeping 
off  the  ice-blocks,  a  manoeuvre 
which  was  performed  without 
noise. 

The  drifting  of  the  ice  wasi  a 
favourable  circumstance,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  offer  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  raft. 
If  that  object  had  been  alone  on 
the  water,  it  would  have  run  a 
risk  of  being  seen,  even  in  the 
darkness;  but,  as  it  was,  it  was 
confounded  with  these  moving 
masses,  of  all  8hi^>es  and  sizes, 
and  the  tumult  caused  by  the 
crashing  of  the  blocks  against  each 
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othei  concealed  likewise  any  sus- 
piciouB  noises. 

There  was  a  sliarp  frost.  The  fu- 
gitives suffered  cruelly,  haying  no 
other  shelter  than  a  few  hranches 
of  birch.  They  cowered  down  to- 
gether, endeavouring  to  keep  each 
other  warm,  the  temperature  be- 
ing now  ten  degrees  below  freezing 
point.  The  wind,  though  slight, 
had  passed  over  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  the  east,  and  pierced 
them  through  and  throagh. 

Michael  and  Nadia,  lying  in  the 
after  part  of  the  raft,  bore  this  in- 
crease of  suffering  without  com- 
plaint. Jolivet  and  Blount,  placed 
near  them,  stood  these  first  as- 
saults of  the  Siberian  winter  as 
well  as  they  could,  l^o  one  now 
spoke,  even  in  a  low  voice.  Their 
situation  entirely  absorbed  them. 
At  any  moment  an  incident  might 
occur,  a  danger,  a  catastrophe  even, 
from  which  they  might  not  escape 
unscathed. 

For  a  man  who  hoped  soon  to 
accomplish  his  mission,  Michael 
was  singularly  calm.  Even  in  the 
gravest  conjunctures  his  energy 
had  never  abandoned  him.  He 
already  saw  the  moment  when  he 
would  be  at  last  allowed  to  think 
of  his  mother,  of  Nadia,  of  him- 
self !  He  now  only  dreaded  one 
last  and  unhappy  chance;  this  was 
that  the  raft  might  be  completely 
barred  by  ice  before  reaching  Ir- 
kutsk. He  thought  but  of  this, 
determined  beforehand,  if  neces- 
sary, to  attempt  some  bold  stroke. 

Eestored  by  a  few  hours'  rest, 
Nadia  had  regained  the  physical 
energy  which  misery  had  some- 
times overcome,  although  without 
ever  having  shaken  her  moral 
energy.  She  thought,  too,  that  if 
Michael  had  to  make  any  fresh 
effort  to  attain  his  end,  she  must 
be  there  to  guide  him.  But  in 
proportion  as  she  drew  nearer  to 
Irkutsk  the  image  of  her  fetther 
rose  more  and  more  clearly  before 


her  mind.  She  saw  him  in  the 
invested  town,  far  from  those  he 
loved,  but,  as  she  never  doubted, 
struggling  against  the  invaders 
with  ail  the  spirit  of  his  patriot- 
ism. In  a  few  hours,  if  Heaven 
favoured  them,  she  would  be  in 
his  arms,  giving  him  her  mother^s 
last  words,  and  nothing  should 
ever  separate  them  again.  If  the 
termof  WarailiFedor's  exile  should 
never  come  to  an  end,  his  daugh- 
ter would  remain  exiled  with  ^im. 
Then,  by  a  natural  transition,  she 
came  back  to  him  who  would  have 
enabled  her  to  see  her  father  again, 
to  that  generous  companion,  that 
'brother,' who,  the  Tartars  driven 
back,  would  retake  the  road  to 
Moscow,  and  whom  she  would  per- 
haps never  see  again ! 

As  to  Alcide  Jolivet  and  Harry 
Blount,  they  had  one  and  the  same 
thought,  which  was  that  the  situa- 
tion was  extremely  dramatic,  and 
that,  well  worked  up,  it  would 
furnish  a  most  deeply  interesting 
article.  The  Englishman  thought 
of  the  readers  of  the  DaUy  Tele- 
graph, and  the  Frenchman  of  those 
of  his  cousin  Madeleine.  At  heart, 
both  were  not  without  feeling 
some  emotion. 

'Well,  so  much  the  better,' 
thought  Alcide  Jolivet ;  '  to  move 
others  one  must  be  moved  one- 
self !  I  believe  there  is  some  cele- 
brated verse  on  the  subject,  but 
hang  me  if  I  can  recoUect  it !' 

And  with  his  well -practised 
eyes  he  endeavoured  to  pierce  the 
gloom  which  enveloped  the  river. 

However,  every  now  and  then 
a  burst  oflight,  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness for  a  time,  exhibited  the 
banks  under  some  fantastic  aspect 
— either  a  forest  on  fire,  or  a  still 
burning  village,  a  sinister  repro- 
duction of  the.  daylight  scenes, 
with  the  contrast  of  the  night. 
The  Angara  was  occasionally  illu- 
minated friom  one  bank  to  the 
other.     The  blocks  of  ice  formed 
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60  many  mirrors,  which,  reflecting 
the  flames  on  every  point  and  in 
every  colour,  were  whirled  along 
by  the  caprice  of  the  currenl  The 
raft  passed  unperceived  in  the 
midst  of  these  floating  masses. 

The  danger  was  not  at  these 
points. 

But  a  peril  of  another  nature 
menaced  the  fugitives — one  that 
they  could  not  foresee,  and,  above 
all,  one  that  they  could  not  avoid. 
Chance  discovered  it  to  Alcide 
Jolivet  in  this  way.  Lying  at 
the  right  side  of  the  raft,  Jolivet 
let  his  hand  hang  over  into  the 
water.  Suddenly  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  impression  made  on 
it  by  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  current.  It  seemed  to  be  of 
a  sHmy  consistency,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  of  mineral  oiL 

Alcide,  aiding  his  touch  by  his 
sense  of  smelling,  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  was  really  a  layer 
of  liquid  naphtha,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  river  and  flowing 
with  it ! 

Was  the  raft  really  floating  on 
this  substance,  which  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  combustible?  Where 
had  this  naphtha  come  from  ? 
Was  it  a  natural  phenomenon 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
Angara,  or  was  it  to  serve  as  an 
engine  of  destruction  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Tartars  1  Did  they 
intend  to  carry  conflagration  into 
Irkutsk  by  means  which  the  laws 
of  war  could  never  justify  between 
civilised  nations  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  which 
Alcide  asked  himself;  but  he 
thought  it  best  to  make  this  inci- 
dent known  only  to  Harry  Blount ; 
and  they  both  agreed  in  not  alarm- 
ing their  companions  by  revealing 
to  them  this  new  danger. 

It  is  known  that  the  soil  of 
Central  Asia  is  like  a  sponge  im- 
pregnated with  liquid  hydrogen. 

At  the  port  of  Bakou,  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  in  the  peninsula 


of  Abcheron,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  China,  in  the 
Yonz-Hyan,  in  the  Birman  Em- 
pire, springs  of  mineral  oil  in 
thousands  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  an  'oil  country,' 
similar  to  the  one  which  bears 
this  name  in  North  America. 

During  certain  religious  festi- 
vals, principally  at  the  port  of 
Bakou,  the  natives,  who  are  fire- 
worshippers,  throw  liquid  naphtha 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
buoys  it  up,  its  density  being  in- 
ferior to  that  of  water.  Then  at 
nightfall,  when  a  layer  of  mineral 
oil  is  thus  spread  over  the  Cas- 
pian, they  light  it,  and  exhibit 
the  matchless  spectacle  of  an  ocean 
of  fire  undulating  and  breaking 
into  waves  under  the  breeze. 

But  what  is  only  a  sign  of  re- 
joicing at  Bakou  might  prove  a 
fearful  disaster  on  the  waters  of 
the  Angara.  Whether  it  was  set 
on  fire  by  malevolence  or  impru- 
dence, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
a  oonflagration  might  spread  be- 
yond Irkutsk. 

On  board  the  raft  no  imprudence 
was  to  be  feared ;  but  everything 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  con- 
flagrations on  both  banks  of  the 
Angara,  for  should  a  lighted  straw 
or  even  a  spark  blow  into  the 
water,  it  would  inevitably  set  the 
whole  current  of  naphtha  in  a 
blaze. 

The  apprehensions  of  Jolivet  and 
Blount  may  be  better  understood 
than  described.  Would  it  not  be 
prudent,  in  consequence  of  this 
new  danger,  to  land  on  one  of  the 
banks  and  wait  there  ?  they  asked 
each  other. 

*  At  any  rate,'  said  Alcide, '  what- 
ever the  danger  may  be,  I  know 
some  one  who  will  not  land.' 

He  alluded  to  Michael  Strogoff. 

In  the  mean  time  on  glided  the 
raft  among  the  masses  of  ice,  which 
were  gradually  getting  closer  and 
closer  together. 
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Up  till  then  no  Tartar  detach- 
ment had  been  seen,  which  showed 
that  the  laft  was  not  abreast  of  the 
outposts*  At  about  ten  o'clock, 
however,  Hairy  Blount  caught 
sight  of  a  number  of  black  objects 
moving  on  the  ice-blocks.  Spring- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  they 
rapidly  approached. 

'Tartars  The  thought 

And  creeping  up  to  the  old 
boatman,  he  pointed  out  to  him 
the  suspicious  objects. 

The  old  man  looked  attentively. 

'  They  are  only  wolves !'  said  he. 
'  I  like  them  better  than  Tartars. 
But  we  must  defend  ourselves, 
and  without  noise.' 

The  fugitives  would  indeed  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  these 
ferocious  beasts,  whom  hunger  and 
cold  had  sent  roaming  through  the 
province.  They  had  smelt  out  the 
raft,  and  would  soon  attack  it 
The  fugitives  must  struggle,  but 
without  using  firearms,  for  they 
could  not  now  be  far  from  the 
Tartar  posts. 

The  women  and  children  were 
collected  in  the  middle  of  the  raft, 
and  the  men,  some  armed  with 
poles,  others  with  their  knives, 
but  the  most  part  with  sticks, 
stood  prepared  to  repulse  their 
assailants.  They  did  not  make  a 
sound,  but  the  howls  of  the  wolves 
filled  the  air. 

Michael  did  not  wish  to  remain 
inactive.  He  lay  down  at  the  side 
attacked  by  the  savage  pack.  He 
drew  his  knife,  and  every  time 
that  a  wolf  passed  within  his 
reach,  his  hand  found  out  the  way 
to  plunge  his  weapon  into  its 
throat.  Neither  was  Jolivet  nor 
Blount  idle,  but  fought  bravely 
with  the  brutes.  Their  compa- 
nions gallantly  seconded  them. 
The  battle  was  carried  on  in  si- 
lence, although  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives received  severe  bites. 

The  struggle  did  not  appear  as 
if  it  would  soon  terminate.     The 


pack  was  being  continually  rein^ 
forced  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara. 

*  This  will  never  be  finialied  !' 
said  Alcide,  brandishiiig^  his  dag- 
ger, red  with  blood. 

In  fact,  half  an  hour  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the 
wolves  were  still  coming  in  hun- 
dreds across  the  ice. 

The  exhausted  fugitsves  were 
evidently  getting  weaker.  The 
fight  was  going  against  them.  At 
that  moment  a  group  of  ten  huge 
wolves,  raging  with  hunger,  their 
eyes  glowing  in  the  darkness  like 
red-hot  coals,  sprang  on  to  l^e 
raft.  Jolivet  and  his  oompanion 
threw  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  fierce  beasts,  and  Michael 
^  finding  his  way  toTOrda  Aem. 
when  a  sudden  change  took  placa 

In  a  few  moments  the  wolves 
had  deserted  not  only  the  raft, 
but  also  the  ice  on  the  river.  All 
the  black  bodies  dispersed,  and  it 
was  soon  certain  that  they  had  in 
all  haste  regained  the  shore. 

Wolves,  like  other  beasts  of 
prey,  require  darkness  for  their 
proceedings,  and  at  that  moment 
a  bright  light  illuminated  the  en- 
tire river. 

It  was  the  blase  of  an  immense 
fire.  The  whole  of  the  small  town 
of  Poshkavsk  was  burning.  The 
Tartars  were  indeed  there,  finish- 
ing their  work.  From  this  point 
they  occupied  both  banks  beyond 
Irkutsk.  The  fugitives  had  by 
this  time  reached  the  dangerous 
part  of  their  voyage,  and  they 
were  still  thirty  versts  from  the 
capital. 

It  was  now  half-past  eleven. 
The  raft  continued  to  gHde  on 
amongst  the  ice,  with  which  it  was 
quite  mingled,  but  gleams  of  light 
sometimes  fell  upon  it  The  f^- 
tives  stretched  on  the  platform  did 
not  permit  themselves  to  make  a 
movement  by  which  they  might 
be  betrayed. 
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The  oonflagiation  was  going  on 

with    fiighiM     rapidity.       The 

hooses,  huilt  of  fir-wood,  hkzed 

like  torches — a  handled  and  fifty 

flftming  at  onoe.    With  the  ciack- 

ling  of  the  fiie  weie  mingled  the 

yells  of  the    TartaiB.     The    old 

boatman,  getting  a  foothold  on  a 

near  piece  of  ice,  managed  to  shove 

the  raft  towards  the  right  hank, 

hy  doing  whidi  a  distasoe  of  from 

three  to  four  hondred  feet  diyided 

it  from  the  flames  of  Poehkayak. 

Neveriheless,  the  fugitiyes, 
lighted  eyery  now  and  then  by 
the  glare,  wiould  have  been  nn- 
donbtedly  peceeiyed,  had  not  the 
incendiaries  been  too  mnch  occu- 
pied in  their  work  of  deskvotion. 

It  may  he  imagined  what  were 
the  apprehensions  of  Joliyet  and 
Blount  when  &ey  thought  of  the 
combustible  liquid  on  which  the 
lalfc  floated. 

Sparks  ilew  in  millions  from 
the  houses,  which  resembled  so 
many  glowing  fuznaces.  They 
rose  amoQg  the  volumes  of -smoke 
to  a  height  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  On  the  right  bank,  the  trees 
and  clifEs  exposed  to  the  fire  looked 
as  if  they  likewise  were  bundng. 
A  spark  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  Augsm  would  be  sufficient  to 
spread  the  flames  along  the  cur- 
rent, and  to  carry  disaster  from 
one  bank  to  the  other.  The  re- 
sult of  this  would  in  a  short  time 
be  the  destruction  of  the  laft  and 
all  of  those  which  it  carried. 

But,  happily,  the  breeze  did  not 
blow  from  that  side.  It  came 
from  the  east,  and  drove  the  flames 
towaids  the  1^.  Itwas  just  pos- 
sible that  the  fiigitLyes  would  es- 
cape this  dnger. 

Ihe  blaring  town  was  at  last 
passed.  litlie  by  little  the  glare 
grew  dimmer,  the  crackling  beoame 
&inter,  and  the  flames  at  last  dia- 
appeared. behind  the  hi^  diffo 
whiah  aaeae^at^an  abn^t  toznof 
thb  riw. 


By  this  time  it  was  nearly  mid- 
niglii.  The  deep  gloom  again 
threw  its  protecting  shadowe  over 
the  raft.  The  Tartars  were  there, 
going  'to  and  £ro  near  the  river. 
They  could  not  be  seen,  but  they 
could  be  heard.  The  fires  of  the 
outposts  burned  brightly. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  become 
necessary  to  steer  more  carefiiUy 
among  the  blocks  of  ice. 

The  old  boatman  stood  up,  and 
the  moujiks  resumed  their  poles. 
They  had  plenty  of  work,  the 
management  of  the  raft  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  river 
was  further  obstructed. 

Michael  Strogoff  had  crept  for- 
wani. 

Alcide  Joliyet  followed  him. 

Both  listened  to  what  the  old 
boatman  and  his  men  were  say- 
ing. 

'  Look  out  on  the  right !' 

'There  are  blocks  drifting  onto 
us  on  the  left  1' 

'  Eend  1  fend  off  with  your 
boatiiook  r 

'  Before  an  hour  is  past  we  shall 
be  stopped  ...  I' 

'  If  it  is  God*s  will,'  answered 
the  old  sum.  '  Against  His  will 
there  is  notiiijBgto  be  done.' 

*  Ton  hear  them,'  said  Alcide. 

*  Yes,'re|^lied  Michael,  'bat  God 
is  with  us.' 

Hie  situation  became  more  and 
more  8eriou&  Should  the  raft  be 
stopped,  not  only  would  the  fugi- 
tives not  reach  Irkutsk,  but  tlMy 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  their 
floating  platform,  for  it  would  be 
very  soon  smashed  to  pieces  in 
the  iee.  The  osier  ropes  would 
break,  the  fir  trunks  torn  asunder 
would  drift  under  the  hard  crust, 
and  the  unhflppy  people  would 
have  no  refoge  but  the  ioe-bloeks 
themselves.  Then,  when  day 
came,  they  would  be  seen  by  tbe 
Tartan,  and  massacred  witiiout 
mercy ! 

Miehad  mbnnod  to  tiM  epM 
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where  Nadia  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  approached  the  girl,  took  her 
hand,  and  put  to  her  the  invari- 
ahle  question:  'Nadia,  are  you 
ready  f  to  which  she  replied  as 
usual: 

'  I  am  ready  !' 

For  a  few  yersts  more  the  rafb 
continued  to  drift  amongst  the 
floating  ica  Should  the  river 
narrow,  it  would  soon  form  an  im- 
passable barrier.  Already  they 
seemed  to  drift  slower.  Eveiy 
moment  they  encountered  severe 
shocks  or  were  compelled  to  make 
detours — ^now  to  avoid  running 
foul  of  a  block,  there  to  enter  a 
channel  of  which  it  was  necessary 
to  take  advantage.  At  length  the 
stoppages  became  still  more  alarm- 
ing. There  were  only  a  few  more 
hours  of  night.  Could  the  fugi- 
tives not  reach  Irkutsk  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  must 
lose  all  hope  of  ever  getting  there 
at  all. 

At  half-past  one,  notwithstand- 
ing all  efforts,  the  raft  came  up 
against  a  thick  barrier  and  stuck 
fast.  The  ice,  which  was  drifting 
down  behind  it,  pressed  it  still 
closer,  and  kept  it  motionless,  as 
though  it  had  been  stranded. 

At  this  spot  the  Angara  nar- 
rowed, it  being  half  its  usual 
breadth.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  accumulation  of  ice,  which 
became  gradually  soldered  toge- 
ther, under  the  double  influence 
of  the  increased  pressure  and  of 
the  cold,  of  which  the  intensity 
was  redoubled.  Five  hundred 
feet  beyond  the  river  widened 
again,  and  the  blocks,  gradually 
detaching  themselves  from  the 
floe,  continued  to  drift  towards 
Irkutsk.  It  was  probable  that, 
had  the  banks  not  narrowed,  the 
barrier  would  not  have  formed, 
and  the  raft  would  have  been  able 
to  continue  its  course  with  the 
current.  But  the  misfortune  was 
irreparable^  and  the  fugitives  were 


compelled  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
attaining  their  object. 

Had  they  possessed  the  tools 
usually  employed  by  whalers  to 
cut  channels  through  the  ice-fields, 
had  they  been  able  to  get  through 
to  where  the  river  widened,  they 
might  have  been  saved.  But  they 
had  not  a  saw,  not  a  pickaxe ;  they 
had  nothing  which  was  capable 
of  making  the  least  incision  in  the 
ice,  made  as  hard  as  granite  by 
the  excessive  frost 

What  were  they  to  do  f 

At  that  moment  several  shots 
on  the  right  bank  startled  the  un- 
happy fugitives.  A  shower  of  balls 
fell  on  the  raft.  The  devoted  pas- 
sengers had  been  seen.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  shots  were  heard 
fired  from  the  left  bank.  The  fu- 
gitives, taken  between  two  fires, 
became  the  mark  of  the  Tartar 
sharpshooters.  Several  were 
wounded,  although  in  the  dark- 
ness it  was  only  by  chance  that 
they  were  hit. 

'Come,  Nadia,'  whispered  Mi- 
chael in  the  young  girl's  ear. 

Without  making  a  single  re- 
mark, '  ready  for  anything,'  I^adia 
took  Michael's  hand. 

'  We  must  cross  the  barrier,'  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone.  '  Guide  me, 
but  let  no  one  see  us  leave  the 
raft. 

Kadia  obeyed.  Michael  and 
she  glided  rapidly  over  the  floe  in 
the  obscurity,  only  broken  now 
and  again  by  the  flashes  from  the 
muskets. 

Nadia  crept  along  in  front  of 
MichaeL  llie  shot  fell  around 
them  like  a  tempest  of  hail,  and 
pattered  on  the  ice.  Their  hands 
were  soon  covered  with  blood  from 
the  sharp  and  rugged  ice  over 
which  they  clambered,  but  still 
on  they  went. 

In  ten  minutes  the  other  side 
of  the  barrier  was  reached.  There 
the  waters  of  the  Angara  again 
flowed  freely.    Several  pieces  of 
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ice,  detached  gradually  from  the 
floe,  were  swept  along  in  the  cur- 
rent down  towards  the  town, 

Kadia  guessed  what  Michael 
wished  to  attempt.  One  of  the 
hlocks  was  only  held  ou  by  a  naiv 
row  strip. 

'  Come,'  said  Nadia. 

And  the  two  crouched  down 
together  ou  the  piece  of  ice,  which 
their  weight  immediately  detached 
from  the  floe. 

It  b^an  to  drift  The  rivet 
•  widened,  &o  way  was  open. 

Michael  and  24'adia  heard  the 
shots,  the  cries  of  distress,  the 
yells  of  the  Tartars.  Then,  little 
by  little,  the  sounds  of  agony  and 
of  ferocious  joy  grew  famt  in  the 


'  Oar  poor  companions  I'  mur- 
mored  Nadia. 

For  half  an  hour  the  current 
hurried  along  the  block  of  ice 
which  bore  Michael  and  Nadia. 
lliey  feared  every  moment  that 
it  would  give  way  beneath  them. 
Swept  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
current,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
it  an  oblique  direction  ontil  they 


drew  near  the  quays  of  Ir- 
kutsk. 

Michael,  his  teeth  tight  set,  his 
eoi  on  the  strain,  did  not  utter  a 
word ;  never  had  be  been  so  near 
his  object.  He  felt  that  he  was 
about  to  attain  it ! 

Towards  two  in  the  morning  a 
double  row  of  lights  glittered  on 
the  dark  horizon,  in  which  were 
confounded  the  two  banks  of  the 
Angara. 

On  the  right  hand  were  the 
lights  of  Irkutsk ;  on  the  left, 
the  fires  of  the  TariAT  camp. 

Michael  Strogoff  was  not  more 
than  half  a  veret  from  the  town. 

'At  last !'  he  murmured. 

But  suddenly  Kadia  uttered  a 

At  the  cry  Michael  stood  up  on 
the  ice,  which  was  wavering.  His 
hand  was  extended  up  the  Augaia. 
His  &ce,  on  which  a  bluish  l^ht 
cast  a  peculiar  hue,  became  almost 
fearful  to  look  at ;  and  then,  as  if 
his  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the 
bright  hlaze — 

'  Ah !'  he  exclaimed,  'then 
Heaven  itself  is  against  Us  !* 
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THE  WOODMAN'S  •CRAFT. 


0,  THE  woodman's  craft  is  a  goodly  craft, 

He  sings  Ummgh  sun  and  showers ; 
As  strong  and  brown  as  his  hatchet's  haft| 
As  simple  as  the  flowers : 

Of  pleasure  or  toil  he  nothing  lacks, 
As  he  carols  his  song  and  he  swings  his  aae 
In  spring-deck'd  forest-bowers. 

When  all  the  winds  of  March  are  blown. 

And  apple-booghs  are  budding ; 
When  swallows  from  the  Sonth  hare  flown, 
And  little  cloudlets,  scudding 

Across  the  sun,  ^scarce  dim  his  rays, 
Full  meny  and  fair  are  the  woodland  ways 
When  April  streams  are  flooding. 

With  throstlecocks  the  groves  ring  out ; 

Kound  hut  and  byre  and  shieling, 
High,  low,  and  near,  and  round  about. 
The  blue-baok'd  birds  are  wheeling ; 

And  saucily  boasting  his  robber  name, 
The  cuckoo  pries,  nor  stints  for  shame. 
Where  eggs  are  for  the  stealing. 

Beneath  the  ash,  whose  barren  head 

Still  looms  all  dark  and  frowning, — 
Beneath  the  gracious  green  and  red 

That  makes  the  young  oak's  crowning, — 

Last  autumn's  leaves  can  scarcely  hide 
The  tufts  of  primrose,  morning-eyed, 
With  cloak  of  winter's  browning. 


Then  merrily  ring  the  joces'i 

Where  stalwart  arms  are  swinging ; 
And  goodly  shows  the  htoad  blade's  sheen, 
The  sunbeams  badcwazd  flinging. 

As  thieket's  auuqge  and  hidden  glades 
Bing  elearcr  than  the  ringing  blades 
With  woodmcn'js  jovial  singiug. 

A  goodly  craft,  and  a  ^ntle  craft. 

And  a  craft  no  evil  feaxiiig, 
dsi&ttss  <«lu)  live  by  helve  and  haft 
•WtaBB'thickets  are  for^eleaang, 

As  the  good  man's  hatchet  trwings  aloft. 
And  the  good  wife  sings  from  the  binding-crofty 
When  summer  days  aze  nearing. 

B.  MONTOOMBBIE  RANKINO. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'A  faint  sea,  without  wind  or  sun ; 
A  Bky  like  flamelesa  vapour  dun ; 

A  valley  like  an  unseal'd  grave, 
That  no  man  cares  to  weep  upon. 

Bare,  without  boon  to  crave 

Or  flower  to  save.* 

Was  there  a  storm  in  the  air? 
The  skj  was  smooth,  the  light 
dull  but  steady.  Not  a  bough 
stirred,  not  a  sound  broke  the 
dead  calm  of  field,  flood,  and  fell. 

But  what  a  strange  oppressive 
atmosphere  !  Flowers  closed  their 
petals  and  shrank  as  if  from  a 
blight;  leaves  drooped  and  qui- 
yered.  The  sea  itself  had  grown 
torpid,  the  low  waves  rolling 
softly,  lazily  over  on  the  beach, 
88  if  each  were  the  last  that  would 
trouble  itself  to  break.  All  the 
springs  of  life  seemed  checked,  the 
yery  elements  sunk  in  a  lethargy. 

I  had  gone  down  into  the  town 
on  an  errand  for  my  mother,  and 
in  returning  took  a  longer  way 
^across  the  downs.  The  prevail- 
ing languor  was  upon  me.  I 
seated  myself  on  the  grass  near 
the  clifiTs  edge  and  there  remained, 
letting  the  afternoon  hours  slip 
by  unheeded.  Something  of  a 
like  stupor  had  come  over  my 
mind  of  late. 

Hilda's  visit  to  the  Gerards  was 
paid.  She  hadgonethithecin  all 
the  plenitude  of  health  and  spirits, 
of  coquetry  and  silk  attire.  Self- 
ish and  calculating  beneath  as  a 
keen  sportsman,  she  showed  a 
certain  excitement  in  the  chase 
that  might  pass  for  feeling.  I 
bad  read  in  her  eyes  before  she  left 
for  the  Priory  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  its  mistress,  to 
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blind  the  sight  and  enslave  the 
heart  of  its  master,  no  easy  task 
even  for  her. 

She  fails,  of  course,  and  virtue 
reigns  triumphant.  He  sees 
through  the  mask,  and  turns  away 
disenchanted.  Insincerity  will  out, 
and  the  selfishness,  design,  empty 
corrupt  nature  so  thinly  veneered 
by  frank  abandon  must  disenchant 
the  fastidious  lover — honourable, 
high-minded,  proud,  unimpeach- 
able Jasper  Gerard. 

Is  it  so  ? 

The  priest  who  suddenly  doubts 
the  faith  he  worships,  that  alone 
reconciles  him  to  life,  and  to 
which  he  has  freely  sacrificed  life's 
pleasures  and  prizes;  the  sailor 
whose  trusted  boat  springs  a  leak 
in  mid-ocean ;  the  English  travel- 
ler experiencing  his  first  earth- 
quake,— not  these  know  a  more 
paralysing,  staggering  sensation  of 
new  and  monstrous  fear  than  that 
which  strikes  us  at  the  first  percep- 
tion of  life  in  full  face.  We  kick, 
we  bemoan,  we  protest,  we  submit 
or  rebel,  according  to  our  respec- 
tive dispositions.  It  is  no  matter. 
There  lies  the  fact.  We  must 
accept  it  or  die.  Bat  who  cares 
which?  Helplessly  we  look  around 
and  ask,  *  Can  such  things  be  V 

The  sea-gulls  answered  mo  to- 
day, with  their  harsh  monotonous 
cries,  lumbers  of  these  wild 
strong  creatures  were,  hovering 
round  the  cliffs  with  a  restless 
aimless  flight.  All  about  me  on 
land  was  a  waste,  sad  and  bare  as 
a  cemetery.  I  only  saw  torn  but- 
terflies with  battered  wings  flut- 
tering here  and  there,  lamed  and 
torpid  bees  clinging  to  the  grass 
stems',  flowers  stunted  by  the  late 
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cold  "winds,  and,  below  on  the 
rocks,  the  gasping  zoophytes  left 
dry  by  the  retreating  tide.  It 
•was  all  one  repulsive  picture  of 
the  merciless  in  life,  the  side  to 
which  we  shut  our  eyes  as  long  as 
we  can. 

Presently  a  thin  sea-fog  came 
drifting  across,  blown  by  some 
imperceptible  breeze,  blurring  all 
objects  in  the  landsciipe,  which, 
seen  through  it,  become  large  and 
shapeless.  Thin  slirubs  turn  to 
trees,  hillocks  of  stones  to  rocks, 
and  the  distant  figures  of  two 
riders  approaching  along  the  sands 
look  like  giant  ghosts. 

Mechanically  I  followed  them 
with  my  eyes  as  they  drew  nearer. 
Suddenly  they  rode  out  of  the 
mist,  and  I  recognised  Hilda  and 
Jasper  Gerard. 

Leisurely  they  passed  along 
the  sands  till,  just  underneath 
the  point  where  I  sat  watching 
them,  they  turned  their  horses* 
heads  towards  the  cliff.  A  bridle- 
path here  led  up  by  windings  te 
the  downs.  They  passed  quite 
near  me,  but,  screened  by  a  mound, 
I  escaped  unnoticed.  Besides,  they 
were  fully  occupied  by  each  other. 
At  the  top  of  the  cliff  they 
reined  in  their  horses  and  halted 
for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  the 
sea-view,  I  looking  at  them  and 
taking  in  more  worldly  wisdom 
in  those  five  minutes  than  one 
does  often  in  half  a  dozen  years 
of  experience. 

The  shattering  of  one's  heart's 
creed,  that  gives  such  a  shock  to 
one's  moral  system,  yet  comes  but 
in  the  shape  of  the  fulfilment  of 
one's  lip  creed.  The  two  are 
mostly  at  variance.  There  are 
hackneyed,  stereotyped,  social 
formula  of  scepticism,  stock  cyni- 
cal doctrines  respecting  the  incon- 
stancy of  men  and  maidens,  the 
despotic  power  of  beauty,  the  in- 
equality of  love,  which  youth  most 
readily  bandies  about,  but  is  yet 


none  the  less  startled  and  stunned 
to  find  true. 

Presently  the  riders  turned  and 
moved  off  overthe  downs  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bellairs.  The  mist  drift- 
ing after  them  soon  hid  them  from 
sight,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own 
thoughts  again — to  a  last  look  upon 
a  dead  past,  a  waste  now,  through 
which  figures,  incidents,  feelings, 
that  were  once  fraught  with  vital 
beauty  and  charm,  filed  on,  like 
some  grotesque  masque,  in  arrant 
mockery. 

I  thought  of  the  summer,  when 
he  sought  me  out,  and  we  spent 
hours  and  hours  together,  hours 
that  seemed  to  have  gathered  and 
held  the  essence  of  my  whole 
being.  What  was  the  witchcraft 
that  had  gradually  taken  hold 
of  all  the  strongest  feelings  in 
my  nature,  calling  out  others  un- 
dreamt of  before  in  my  philoso- 
phy, turning  all  the  forces  with- 
in me  into  this  one  channel,  thia 
one  sovereign  passionate  care ) 

All  for  a  man  who  could  never 
have  loved  me  at  all.  Or  it  would 
never  have  melted  away  thus,  at 
a  glance,  a  smile,  a  word  from 
Hilda. 

*The  more  deceived,'  said  T, 
with  a  laugh.  What  is  truth? 
Does  instinct  lie,  and  speak  of  affi- 
nity when  no  such  thing  exists ) 

I  was  lost  in  the  hopeless  maze 
of  contradictions.  But  what  power 
has  *  it  ought  not'  over '  it  is'  1 

It  might  be  true  that  his  love 
should  have  been  mine,  not  hen ; 
but  he  worshipped  her,  not  me. 
He  worshipped  he  knew  not  what, 
but  there  is  no  bitterer  mockery 
than  such  comfort  as  that  He 
may  live  to  hate  her,  but  the  link 
between  us  is  broken  for  ever. 

The  darkness  and  chill  from 
the  falling  dew  roused  me  at  last, 
and  I  started  to  find  it  so  late.  I 
lose  with  an  effort  My  head 
ached,  and  my  thoughts  seemed 
beyond  the  control  of  my  wilL 
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News,  great  news. 

Not  public,  but  private  and 
personal,  so  much  was  evident. 
My  mother's  face  brightened  as 
she  spoke,  looking  up  from  a  let- 
ter just  opened  as  we  sat  over  the 
breakfast-table  the  next  morn- 
ing. Even  the  twins  grinned 
outright  with  delicious  expectancy. 
News,  bad  or  good,  about  one's 
friends  and  acquaintance  is  always 
welcome  as  a  break  on  the  mo- 
notony of  existence,  which  some- 
"what  mitigates  the  sense  of  La 
Rochefoucauld's  savage-sounding 
maxim,  and  explains  why  it  is  a 
disappointment  even  to  some 
really  well-disposed  persons  to 
read  over  the  deaths  in  the  Times 
without  finding  a  single  familiar 
name  among  the  list. 

But  gladder  than  death  is  ma- 
trimony to  the  female  mind.  My 
mother  positively  beamed  upon 
us,  as  she  proceeded  deliberately, 

'Hilda  Jarvis  is  going  to  be 
married  —  to — to —  Now  guess, 
Maisie.' 

I  shook  my  head. 

*Mr.  Gerard — Jasper  Gerard. 
"Why,  Maisie,  that  must  be  your 
friend.' 

'Jasper  Gerard ?*  I  repeated 
mechanically.  *Yes,  it  must  be 
the  same.' 

* "  Not  what  is  called  a  brilliant 
alliance,"  *  she  continued,  reading 
aloud  from  Lady  Jarvis's  letter ; 
* "  still,  connections,  property, 
character,  everything  in  short, 
thoroughly  satisfactory." ' 

*  Dear  me,  Maisie,  do  you  hear  ? 
Why,  what  a  chance  you've  miss- 
ed r  put  in  Claude  parentheti- 
cally, in  compassionate  tones. 

* "  It  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed that  we  should  look  higher  for 
our  darling  child  But  I  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  crossing  her 
affections." ' 

'  Humbug  !'  ejaculated  Ethel. 

*  *'  And  even  should  her  father 
hesitate  to  give  his  consent,  I 


shall  use  my  influence  to  over- 
come his  reluctance  and  turn  the 
scale." ' 

*  What  a  fuss !'  quoth  Claude 
the  irrepressible ;  *  Gerard's  a  mo- 
neyed man,  /  know.  What's  it  all 
for,  mamma?  To  get  a  good 
settlement  for  Miss  Hilda.' 

*  Hush,  hush ;  for  shame  !  "If 
our  dear  one's  happiness  depends 
upon  marrying  Mr.  Gerard,  she 
shall  do  so,  worldly  considerations 
notwithstanding." ' 

*  Mrs.  Gerard  has  found  her 
match,'  said  I  grimly.  The  sound 
of  my  own  voice  startled  me.  It 
was  harsh,  unnatural.  Why 
should  this  news — it  was  none  to 
me — affect  me  at  all?  It  was  only 
killing  the  dead.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  dead  don't  feel 
being  trampled  on  and  mutilated. 

They  fell  to  talking  and  gossip- 
ping,  mother  and  the  twins,  and 
Eva  chimed  in,  kindly,  to  spare 
me.  I  was  thinking  vaguely 
how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  had 
caught  cold  last  evening  in  the 
damp,that  a  sleepless  feverish  night 
and  headache  had  been  the  result, 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  account 
for  a  somewhat  battered  appear- 
ance, and  absence  of  mind. 

Hypocrisy,  even  social,  has  a 
limit.  My  mother  drove  over  to 
Bellairs  that  afternoon  to  express 
her  congratulations  in  person, 
taking  the  twins  with  her,  but 
not  me.  I  went  for  a  walk  with 
Eva.  She  was  grave,  affectionate, 
considerate,  loyal  to  the  last ;  in- 
dignant with  Hilda,  furious  with 
Jasper.  Her  seriousness  only  in- 
cited me  to  the  wildest  levity 
both  of  feeling  and  expression. 

*  Do  you  think  he  really  loves 
her?'  she  asked,  half  taken  in 
at  last  by  my  cool,  flippant,  in- 
different comments. 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  I,  '  after  his 
manner.  Every  man  has  a  "  man- 
ner "  in  love,  I  suppose,  as  in  art, 
Jasper  Gerard  has  one  of  his  own. 
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Ask  Hilda.  It  is  not  hers  j  and 
I  call  it  a  credit  to  her  yersatility 
that  she  has  been  able  to  play  up 
to  it  so  well.  Eva,  I  wonder 
how  many  hearts  on  an  average 
a  marriage  crushes  out  of  exist- 
ehce,  like  the  animalculae  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water/ 

'  Hearts  are  tougher,  Maiaie.' 

*  No,  dear,  no.  Only  men  and 
women  can  liye  on  without  them, 
and  the  outside  world  don't  miss 
tliem  when  they  are  gone.  But 
ah,  Hilda,  Hilda !' 

*  Most  unsuited  to  him,  I  should 
say.' 

'  Like  to  like,  dear ;  education 
to  education;  wealth  to  wealth; 
fashion  to  fashion.' 

*  She  must  love  him  very  much,' 
sighed  Eva  sentimentally. 

I  turned  to  her,  with  a  laugh. 
*  Must  she  ?  Why  ?  He  is  agree- 
able, sought  after,  and  a  good 
parti.  He  proposes,  and  she — 
wellf  she  takes  him.  But  love 
and  matrimony  have  nothing  to 
do  together;  and  he  was  a  fool 
who  first  introduced  them  to  each 
other.  Her  own  confession  of 
faith.  She  does  well  to  act  up 
to  it.  Her  heart,  such  as  it  is 
— she  has  one — is  not  in  this 
business.  She  does  not  love  him 
at  all,  dear,  but — *  I  checked 
myself.  '  She  loves  his  opposite,' 
was  the  sentence  on  my  lips; 
but  I  checked  it.  The  secret  was 
Hilda's.  I  shrank  from  revealing 
it  even  to  Eva. 

The  party  returned  from  Bel- 
lairs  in  a  state  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment, overflowing  with  news. 
The  wedding,  by  general  desire, 
was  to  come  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
Long  engagements  are  out  of  fash- 
ion, and,  when  both  parties  are 
well  off,  voted,  and  rightly,  a  bore. 
A  reasonable  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  presents  to  flow  in 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  pair  were 
to  be  married  in  January,  and 
from  Bellairs. 


'  And  you're  to  be  bridesmaid, 
Maisie,  think  of  that,'  cried  Ethel, 
adding  disconsolately, '  She  might 
have  asked  me  too  ;  it  would  have 
been  move  civiL' 

'  Bridesmaid  V 

'  Yes,'  said  my  mother  artless- 
ly;  *  it  was  her  first,  most  particu- 
lar request,  and  a  very  natural 
one.  She  is  your  earliest  friend. 
You  couldn't  refuse.  Indeed  I 
thought  you'd  be  delighted,  and 
accepted  for  you.' 

*  Bridesmaid?*  I  repeated  again, 
and  astonished  them  by  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  *0,  it 
will  be  delightful,  of  course.'  But 
everything  seemed  going  so  fast. 
Strangers  yesterday,  betrothed  to- 
day, married  to-morrow.  What 
next? 

So  I  accepted  the  honour  and 
my  position.  We  were  to  remain 
at  Boregate  until  after  the  wed- 
ding ;  but  during  the  ensuing  two 
months  I  seldom  saw  my  earliest 
friend.  She  was  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  business  pleasures  of 
choosing  her  trousseau,  receiving 
presents  and  complimentary  calls. 

Jasper  was  not  allowed  to  see 
much  of  her ;  but  now  and  then 
they  might  be  met  riding  together. 
Hilda,  a  fearless  and  admirable 
rider,  never  showed  to  such  advant- 
age as  on  horseback.  Everybody 
agreed  that  her  beauty  had  im- 
proved. The  most  critical  lover 
by  her  side  might  be  forgiven  for 
fancying  himself  in  paradise — H^^ 
were  only  the  paradise  of  fools. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  BRIDAL. 

'  Bell,  thou  soundest  merrily 
When  the  bridal  part^ 
To  the  chnrch  doth  hie.' 

The  merriment,  most  assuredly, 
is  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears 
it.  To  many  of  the  young  officers 
in  the  neighbouring  marine  bar- 
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Tacks  at  Lockhaven  no  funeral 
knell  probably  ever  sounded  so 
dolefully  as  Hilda's  wedding- 
peals. 

For  my  part,  I  have  Hever  been 
able  to  find  anything  exhilarating 
in  bells.  Chimes  are  melancholy ; 
toUs  dismal;  peals  exasperating, 
dinning  joy  into  our  ears,  and 
flaunting  its  colours  into  our 
faces  whether  we  will  or  no. 

All  Boregate  must  wear  the 
livery  of  mirth  in  honour  of  its 
queen,  Hilda,  on  this  her  wed- 
ding-day, and  does  so  unanimous- 
ly, even  the  weather.  There  is 
first  a  gaudy  sunshine,  reflected 
everywhere  from  the  flake-white 
surface  of  road  and  clifP,  remorse- 
lessly laying  bare  the  skeleton 
trees  in  all  the  naked  anatomy  of 
their  dry  bones,  on  which  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
spring  can  ever  breathe  again  to 
clothe  them.  Next,  a  steady 
piercing  north  wind,  sharp-edged 
as  broken  glass,  which  wards  off 
clouds  and  shadows,  mists  and 
dews,  and  whirls  up  the  dead 
leaves  from  the  frozen  ground. 

The  wind  had  kept  me  awake 
the  night  long.  I  rise  early,  feel- 
ing strangely  tired,  giddy,  and  ill 
at  first     Then  it  goes  off. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  I  stand  before 
the  glass  and  congratulate  myself 
that  at  least  I  am  looking  well  to- 
day, which  is  more  than  can  have 
been  said  of  me  for  some  time 
past.  My  mother,  though  natu- 
rally unobservant,  had  remarked 
on  the  change  occasionally,  when 
I  forgot  to  eat,  and  showed  signs 
of  having  omitted  to  sleep.  I 
laid  everything  on  the  climate  of 
Boregate,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
perverse  reputation  for  being 
bracing  in  summer  and  mild  in 
winter,  failed  to  justify  its  cha- 
racter most  years.  But  I  had 
never  been  ill  in  my  life ;  and  of 
all  imaginable  times  to  choose  for 
breaking  down,  the  present  was 


the  most  inconvenient.  The  fear 
of  it,  perhaps,  kept  it  off  a  while. 
This  morning  my  quantum  of 
colour  is  there  on  each  cheek; 
my  eyes  are  absolutely  bright. 
*You  look  quite  pretty,  Maisie, 
upon  my  word,'  I  exclaimed; 
*  ready  and  primed  for  your  part. 
Keep  it  up  for  twelve  hours 
more,  if  you  can.  After  that,  the 
flood.' 

Half-past  ten,  and  I  put  on  my 
dress — girlish  and  unpretending, 
of  course.  White  muslin  and  hol- 
ly-berries—  *  seasonable,  and  so 
becoming,'  sing  a  softo-voce  chorus 
of  housemaids,  as  I  arrive  at  Bel- 
lairs.  But  the  most  artless  brides- 
maid cannot  flatter  herself  that 
she  will  outshine  the  bride  this 
morning. 

So  be  it.  Hilda  is  queen  of  the 
day.  By  all  means  let  her  reign 
it  out. 

Eleven  o'clock,  and  we  eight 
shivering  maids  of  honour  start 
off,  and  are  driven  to  the  church 
porch,  where  we  dismount  and 
group,  feeling,  no  doubt,  exces- 
sively young  and  innocent,  but 
looking  only  simpering  and  silly. 
My  companions  shiver,  and  re- 
mark how  cold  it  is.  I  feel  no 
chill ;  on  the  contrary,  am  grate- 
ful for  that  sharp  breeze  from 
the  north  striking  my  temples, 
icy  and  refreshing,  and  taking  the 
weight  from  my  head. 

The  knot  of  people  grows  larger 
and  larger.  Chaperons  arrive, 
in  stiff  bran-new  silks  of  all  the 
last  colours,  overloaded  with 
lace  and  jewelry.  Men,  young 
and  old,  are  fidgeting  about. 
Jasper  is  somewhere  among  them, 
I  suppose,  but  I  do  not  look  for 
him.  Not  from  any  fear  of  my- 
self on  that  score.  I  seem  to  have 
no  feeling  left,  no  more  than  a 
puppet.  I  am  holding  the  wires 
and  pulling  them  with  my  own 
hand;  and  fortunately  can  hold 
them,  so  far.     But  the  day  has 
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only  begun,  and  already  looking 
on  makes  me  dizzy;  my  very 
thoughts  are  feverish  and  un- 
natural. 

I  hear  his  voice  sometimes,  and 
can  easily  guess  the  face  he  pre- 
sents to-day.  Quiet — he  can  keep 
his  emotions  under  lock  and  key 
— but  with  a  subdued  radiance 
breaking  through,  perfectly  self- 
possessed  and  at  ease.  Was  ever 
British  bridegroom  thus  before  I 
All  eyes  are  upon  him,  but  Ar- 
gus itself  would  not  disconcert 
Jasper.  What  does  he  care  for 
that  motley  crowd  1  A  mob  is  a 
mob,  however  well  born  and  well 
dressed. 

Last  and  chiefest  comes  Hilda, 
outshining  even  our  expectations 
by  her  beauty  and  bridal  array. 
She  glides  up  the  aisle,  leaning 
on  Sir  John's  arm,  and,  beyond 
question,  the  most  composed  per- 
son present.  She  is  satisfied ;  she 
is  even  happy,  in  a  sense,  but  not 
as  Jasper  is.  That  I  know  and 
feel,  and  it  gives  me  the  strangest 
pleasure. 

The  ceremony  proceeds,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  she  plays 
her  part  to  admiration.  Never 
has  that  little  drama, — tragedy, 
comedy,  farce — it  partakes  of  all 
three — been  more  consummately 
acted  throughout  by  its  heroine. 
We  spectators  might  have  been  ex- 
cused had  we  forgotten  ourselves 
in  our  approbation,  applauded  and 
cried  his  by  mistake.  For  no  one 
could  apply  the  word  solemn  to 
the  solemnisation  of  matrimony 
as  it  went  on  in  Boregate  parish 
church  that  morning. 

Vanity  Fair  and  religious  ser- 
vice, Worth  and  St.  Peter,  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery.  On  the 
one  hand  the  decent  mourning  of 
the  bride's  bereaved  family;  on 
the  other,  the  frank  amusement 
of  outsiders.  Romance  and  pla- 
titudes, the  serious  and  the  hope- 
lessly ludicrous,  meet  and  clash 


together  in  the  edifying  spectacle, 
and  the  serio-comic  result  is  at 
least  unique. 

But  from  this  hash  of  jarring 
impressions  my  mind  escaped  one 
instant  There  came  a  moment 
when  I  saw  neither  church  nor 
clergyman,  weeping  mammas,  tit- 
tering youths,nor  tremulous  brides- 
maids. All  these,  and  even  the 
beauteous  bride,  were  away,  when 
my  spirit  sentenced  itself,  as  it 
were,  for  the  last  time,  to  stand 
in  judgment  on  Jasper  as  he  be- 
gan to  speak. 

And  in  the  midst  of  crowding 
sensations,  too  violent,  too  con- 
flicting to  be  analysed,  there  was 
a  minute  of  calm  and  light. 

Say  I  had  loved  him.  I  had 
done  welL  I  was  glad,  and  only 
glad  of  it,  as  I  saw  him  standing 
there,  erect,  confidant,  lifting  up 
his  head  with  the  proud  but  un- 
conscious air  of  the  lord  and  mas- 
ter that  men  forgave  in  him  and 
women  loved. 

Not  without  cause  had  I  made 
him  the  god  of  my  idolatry.  AH 
that  was  of  most  worth  in  him 
Hilda  would  do  her  best  to  stifle. 
Perhaps  that  better  part  was  even 
hidden  from  her.  It  was  that 
which  had  won  me.  It  held  me 
still. 

For,  was  it  a  glad,  was  it  a 
deadly  conviction?  I  felt  that 
though  I  might  live  very  long, 
and  see  very  much,  I  should 
never  yield  up  my  will  again,  as 
I  had  yielded  it  there— never. 

All  this  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing the  words  that  bound  him  to 
Hilda  tUl  death. 

They  are  spoken,  and  the  light 
\a  gone. 

If  only  I  could  keep  the  train 
of  queer  grotesque  fancies  tiom 
crowding  and  pressing  into  my 
head.  *  Great  wits  to  madness 
nearly  are  allied.'  One  may  flat- 
ter oneself  thus ;  but  the  idea 
becomes    unpleasant    when    the 
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balance  threatens  decidedly  to 
incline  on  the  mad  side.  For 
one  moment  I  am  hlind;  the 
next,  we  are  leaving  the  chnrch 
in  an  orderly  file;  now  we  are 
back  in  the  porch,  and  I  am  talk- 
ing in  a  rather  light-headed  man- 
ner to  my  companion  bridesmaids, 
who  themselves  are  too  flurried 
by  far  to  note  what  nonsense  I 
may  let  fall  from  my  lips. 

It  is  all  over,  but  I  do  not  re- 
alise it.  Everything  is  unreal 
to-day.  We  are  back  again  at 
Bellairs,  and  Lady  Jarvis  is  beg- 
ging me  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
wedding  presents  to  some  of  her 
guests  in  the  library.  I  consent, 
and  go  towards  the  room  to  join 
them,  when  a  curious  feeling  over- 
takes me,  and  warns  me  to  give 
myself  a  few  minutes'  rest  first 
Hilda's  boudoir  happens  to  be 
empty.  Instinctively  I  step  in. 
After  that,  a  blank. 

I  had  fainted,  but  soon  reco- 
vered, to  find  myself  on  the  sofa, 
and  one  of  the  housemaids  dash- 
ing cold  water  in  my  face  and 
wringing  her  hands  at  intervals. 
She  seemed  of  a  nervous  temper- 
amenty  and  I  '  came  to'  just  in 
time  to  prevent  her  from  spread- 
ing the  alarm. 

'  For  lor,  miss,  I  did  think  you 
was  gone  when  I  saw  you  lying 
there  as  white  as  your  own  mus- 
lin.    It  gave  me  such  a  turn.' 

I  laughed,  contrived  to  reassure 
her,  declared  it  was  nothing — I 
had  a  cold  and  was  tired.  But 
fainting  had  never  been  one  of 
my  bad  habits.  I  had  startled 
myself  by  my  exploit,  and  began 
wondering  vaguely  what  I  should 
do  next  Have  an  illness  :  die, 
perhaps.  But  last  till  to-morrow 
morning  I  must  and  would.  I 
made  the  servant  promise  to  hold 
her  tongue,  took  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  joined  the  company  again. 

The  long  hours  of  the  breakfast 
dragged  through,  the  longer  houn 


afterwards.  It  was  four  o'clock 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
departed.  They  were  going  to 
Lockhaven,  to  start  thence  for  the 
Continent  the  next  day.  Hilda, 
a  bright  creature  in  silks  and  furs, 
looking  the  conquering  heroine 
every  inch  of  her,  bade  us  adieu 
all  round.  Jasper — it  was  Jasper, 
I  suppose — at  parting  shook  hands 
cordially  with  everybody,  with 
me  among  the  rest  Not  that  at 
the  moment  he  knew  hands  apart 
in  that  Briareus  of  a  crowd. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  I 
thought  it  never  would  come.  I 
could  have  rested  now,  but  would 
not  There  was  to  be  a  dance  in 
the  evening,  and  I  felt  as  if,  were 
I  to  relax  for  one  minute,  I  should 
probably  not  be  able  to  lift  up  my 
head  again;  and  I  was  bent  on 
playing  out  what  I  had  begun  to 
the  very  last.  There  was  an  un- 
natural pleasure,  too,  in  constrain- 
ing myself  to  make  merry  with 
the  rest,  especially  when  Jasper*s 
mother  was  near. 

So  I  worked  up  my  spirits  to 
the  utmost,  chattered,  joked  with 
the  officers,  cut  cake,  made  myself 
generally  useful  and  agreeable, 
heard  Lady  Jarvis  call  me  invalu- 
able, a  little  treasure — and,  what 
was  worth  more,  balm  in  Gilead 
in  its  way,  Mrs.  Gerard  affirming 
in  a  whisper  that  that  Miss  Noel 
was  a  little  flirt. 

But  every  hour  brought  fresh 
cautions  in  the  shape  of  novel  and 
unpleasant  sensations.  Odd  flashes 
of  light  came  darting  before  my 
eyes,  my  head  swam.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  when  the  dance  began; 
the  party  was  not  to  break  up  till 
twelve. 

Eva,  who  was  again  staying  with 
us  at  Boregate,  had  been  invited 
for  the  evening.  She  arrived  early. 
I  happened  to  meet  her  in  the 
hall,  and  remember  her  startled 
face  as  she  caught  sight  of  me. 

*  Maisie/  in  an  anxious  whisper, 
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*  what  ifl  the  matter  t    Has  any- 
thing happened  T 

*  Why  f  said  I,  laughing.  *Now 
don't,  please,  say  I  look  as  if 
I  had  escaped  from  a  hospi- 
tal' 

'You  are  flushed;  hut  white 
underneath.' 

'Like  a  hadly-rouged  hallet- 
girl,'  I  muttered.  '  Complimen- 
tary.' 

'  You  have  dark  rings  under 
your  eyes.* 

'  In  short,  I  look  a  fright,'  said 
I  impatiently. 

We  were  going  towards  the 
drawing-room.  Opposite  us  was 
a  large  mirror,  where  I  met  the 
reflection  of  a  figure,  methought 
that  of  a  stranger.  Onl}'  for  an 
instant :  /  moved,  it  moved,  and 
with  a  start  and  a  disagreeahle 
nervous  thrill  I  recognised  my- 
self. 

'Maisie,  thou  art  translated, 
thou  art  changed,'  I  murmured, 
aghast.  '  There's  a  phantom  hrides- 
maid  for  you,  Eva.  We've  heard 
of  a  phantom  hride  hefore,  hut 
this  IB  a  new  and  happy  thought. 
Put  it  down  for  an  old  hallad 
with  an  illustration.' 

'  Give  up  the  dance,  Maisie ; 
come  home  with  me.' 

Give  up  the  dance  ?  Never,  I 
am  positive,  was  girl  more  set  in 
her  heart  upon  her  first  hall  than 
I  upon  that  merry  meeting.  I 
was  hent  on  crowning  the  task  I 
had  set  myself  of  thwarting  Mrs. 
Gerard's  cold  penetration,  and  of 
killing  aft  their  hirth  certain  little 
suspicions,  innuendoes,  hints,  con- 
jectures, that  arise  with  so  little 
provocation  to  the  lips  of  one's 
kind  friends,  and  which  I  was 
ready  to  imagine,  perhaps,  almost 
before  they  were  intended.  Should 
I  give  in  thus  at  the  eleventh 
hour? 

*  Never.  I've  lots  of  nerve  left. 
Don't  be  afraid  about  me,  Eva.  I 
feel  quite  well  now.     It  was  the 


cold  in  the  church  that  gave  me 
a  chill  this  morning.' 

So  the  dance,  the  bouquet  to 
our  gala-day,  began.  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  working  myself  up  to  a 
pitch  of  artificial  excitement  which 
in  its  turn  sustained  me  trium- 
phantly through  those  three  or 
four  hours.  I  danced  without 
stopping,  though  I  should  have 
been  puzzled  to  name  my  part- 
ners afterwards.  From  time  to 
time  when  I  passed  Eva  I  caught 
her  anxious  glances  cast  at  me, 
and  answered  with  a  mechanical 
smile,  wondering  vacantly  what 
they  meant. 

And  so  on  into  the  hours  of 
the  night,  and  still  they  were 
banging  the  waltzes,  and  still  the 
tarletan  and  ribbons  were  flying 
round  the  room. 

Suddenly  I  seemed  to  lose  my 
breath.  But  for  my  partner  I 
should  have  staggered  and  fallen. 
He  stopped,  perceiving  I  was 
faint;  we  were  close  to  one  of  the 
large  plate-glass  windows,  and  he 
instantly  pushed  it  open,  observ- 
ing that  the  air  would  revive 
mo.  I  leaned  back  against  the 
casement.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment, through  the  still  wintry 
air,  struck  the  sound  of  the 
distant  church  bells.  It  was 
midnight.  I  shivered  involun- 
tarily. 

*  Some  one  is  walking  over  your 
grave,'  I  heard  my  partner  say, 
laughing. 

It  was  the  hour  appointed  for 
breaking  up.  Eva  had  found  her 
way  to  my  side,  and  in  what 
seemed  a  very  few  minutes  she 
had  brought  me  away,  and  we 
were  alone  in  our  Boregate  fly, 
driving  homew 

I  was  sufibcating,  and  leaned 
out  of  the  window.  Was  there  a 
curse  upon  that  land?  O  the 
cold  bleak  wide  monotonous  ex- 
panse, inexpressibly  dreary  in  the 
sharp  glassy  moonlight,  the  white 
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barren  cliffs,  clodded  fields,  the 
dull  cold  sea ! 

I  seemed  to  see  everything  we 
passed  distorted ;  the  squalid  cot- 
tages, blasted  oaks,  the  gleaming 
lighthouse,  took  strange  and  hide- 
ous shapes,  like  the  grotesque 
creations  of  a  Dor^,  in  my  disor- 
dered brain.  It  was  a  prolonged 
nightmare.  Then  I  began  talking 
fast  and  gaily,  not  much  to  the 
purpose,  I  should  say. 

We  reached  home  at  last,  and 
1  was  rallying  Eva  on  her  evident 
and  increasing  nervous  anxiety. 
As  we  dismounted,  my  mother, 
who  was  sitting  up,  came  to  meet 
me  in  the  hall,  and  the  twins 
rushed  out  of  their  room,  clamour- 
ing to  hear  all  the  particulars  both 
of  the  religious  ceremony  and  secu- 
lar entertainment.  I  hardly  know 
what  happened.  They  say  I  was 
crossing  the  hall,  pointing  to  Eva's 
pale  scared  countenance  and 
laughing  heartily,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  whole  over-taxed  ner- 
vous fabric  gave  way,  and  I  fell 
down  just  as  if  I  had  been  shot. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OOOD-NIOHT  AND  GOOD-MORROW. 

'  Plaisir  d^fttnour  ne  dare  qu^un  moment ; 
Chagrin  d*amoiur  dure  toute  la  vie.* 

It  was  not  to  be.  Euthanasia 
is  a  merciful  invention  of  man. 
The  gods  withhold  it.  After  hav- 
ing learnt  the  tyranny  of  a  love, 
we  have  to  learn  the  still  stronger 
tyranny  of  life. 

There  is  a  sort  of  compensation, 
a  set-off  against  the  darkness  of 
our  worst  hours,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  death  then  loses  its 
terrors,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that 
clinging  to  hope  and  earth  which 
made  their  end  such  a  fearful 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  Six 
months  ago  I  should  have  seen, 
in  the  danger  that  threatened  me 


now,  the  loathsome  skeleton  with 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  and  not  all 
the  resignation  nor  fatalism  nor 
stoicism  I  could  muster — nor  yet 
faith,  nor  the  dream  of  heaven,  nor 
any  of  the  gilding  wherewithal  we 
gild  our  sepulchres — would  have 
availed  to  make  the  thought  of 
his  coming  endurable. 

But  now  the  saddest  words  ever 
written,  *  There  is  neither  work  nor 
device  nor  knowledge  nor  wisdom 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest,* 
had  lost  all  their  sadness,  and 
sounded  like  a  promise,  a  lure, 
even  sweet.  Freedom  of  spirit,  for- 
getfulness,  was  the  one  thing  I 
longed  for — the  one  thing  life 
could  not  offer,  and  death  could. 

It  was  not  for  me,  though.  After 
many  weeks  of  tedious  illness,  re- 
sulting more  from  a  general  break- 
down of  the  system  than  any  spe- 
cific disorder,  I  began  to  recover. 
I  had  but  the  faintest  recollection 
of  all  that  had  passed  since  the 
day  of  the  wedding;  but  it  ap- 
peared that,  on  the  following 
morning,  I  had  seemed  somewhat 
better,  and  was  particularly  anxious 
that  our  move  to  London,  which 
had  been  fixed  for  that  day,  should 
on  no  account  be  deferred.  The 
journey  had  proved  the  lost  straw. 
The  day  after,  I  was  in  the  doc- 
tor's hands,  there  to  remain,  as  it 
proved,  for  some  months. 

At  first  it  was  a  serious  matter, 
and  no  wonder.  I  had  been  reck- 
lessly imprudent  once  too  often  ; 
exposed  myself,  caught  cold,  neg- 
lected it,  gone  on,  living  upon  a 
spurious  excitement,  a  worse  dram 
than  absinthe,  scarcely  eating  or 
sleeping,  braced  up  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  and  must  pay  accordingly. 
Nature  had  her  revenge.  But  after 
a  time  I  observed  that  people  en- 
tered my  room  with  a  firmer  step, 
spoke  to  me  in  their  natural  voices, 
the  ill-disguised  anxiety  vanished 
from  their  countenances,  and  I 
saw  that  the  danger  was  over. 
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Saw  it  with  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence. But  as  utter  mental  and  phy- 
sical prostration  is  the  common 
convalescent  state  after  such  an 
illness,  nobody  was  alarmed  or 
astonished  at  mine. 

Until  it  had  lasted  too  long.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  never  would 
wear  off.  I  was  young,  and  ought 
to  rally ;  but  gave  no  sign.  Weeks 
went  by,  and  one  thing  after  an- 
other was  tried,  but  still  there  was 
no  pretence  of  real  cure,  no  return 
of  activity  and  nervous  force. 

One  day,  when  the  doctor  had 
been  sitting  with  me  for  some 
time,  shaking  his  head  over  my 
non-progress,  and  puzzled  by  my 
heartless  flippant  talk,  I  asked 
him  seriously  if  he  saw  in  me  the 
slightest  chance  of  an  approach 
towards  ever  becoming  a  useful, 
not  to  say  an  ornamental,  member 
of  society  again. 

He  was  a  shrewd  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  had,  by  this  time,  become 
aware  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
minister  to  a  mind  diseasedy  and 
felt  the  delicacy  of  the  task. 

'  You  want  a  change,*  said  he. 

I  shook  my  head  incredulously. 

*  Do  you  ever  go  abroad!* 
'  Never.* 

*  Then  go/  said  he  bluntly ;  *  no- 
thing else  that  I  know  of  will  set 
you  right.' 

*  Will  that  ri  asked. 

*  It  might  ;*  the  oracle  would  go 
no  further;  'it  ought  to  be  tried. 
To  whom  ought  I  to  speak  about 
it — to  you,  or  your  mother  V 

*  To  me,  first,*  said  I  promptly; 
'and  I  can  tell  you  beforehand 
that  it  is  of  no  use.  My  eldest 
brother  is  coming  home  from  Aus- 
tralia next  month ;  and  the  twins* 
education  must  not  be  interfered 
with.' 

*  I  don't  want  you  to  take  your 
family  abroad,*  said  he,  laughing, 
and  with  a  faint  twinkle  in  his 
eye ;  ^  I  want  somebody  to  take  you 
right  away  from  ihem  and  liome 


into  new  surroundings.  Have  yon 
no  old  relative — aunt — who  could 
go  with  you  —or  a  friend,  perhaps  f 
'Eva,'  said  I  mentally.  The 
idea  struck  me  as  rather  wild  and 
vague.     But  he  caught  a  smile. 

*  The  first  I've  seen,'  he  said 
triumphantly.  '  JS'ow  a  friend  yon 
have.' 

*  One,*  said  I  modestly. 
'  How  old  is  she  V 

'  She  is  thirty.' 

'  Capita]  I  Why  not  take  her 
and  start  off  together,  you  two  ? 
Ladies  travel  everywhere  now- 
adays; and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
would  never  be  at  a  loss.  Come, 
I  know  I*m  not  speaking  to  a 
French  or  a  German  young  wo- 
man, who  isn't  allowed  to  look 
over  a  hedge,  but  to  a  sensible 
Enghsh  girl.* 

'  Who  may  steal  the  horse,'  said 
I,  laughing  outright  this  time, 
'  and  without  scandal.' 

'  Confess  that  you  like  the  no- 
tion.' 

I  was  silent.  But  in  my  heart 
I  felt  that  nothing  at  least  could 
be  worse  than  the  present  dead- 
lock. The  plan  was  practicable, 
I  supposed. 

' Think  of  it,'  he  said;  'I  shaU 
come  again  to-morrow.' 

I  did  think,  and  must  admit 
him  right.  It  was  the  best,  per- 
haps the  only,  thing  to  be  done. 

He  came  the  next  day,  and  had 
a  long  conclave  with  my  mother. 
What  he  said  I  never  knew ;  but 
it  must  have  been  strong  and 
startling,  for  she  refused  to  teU 
me,  but  came  forth  from  the  in- 
terview thoroughly  frightened 
and  full  of  revived  anxieties  on 
my  behalf.  I  was  to  go  abroad 
then,  and  everything  was  settled 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Eva,  it  was 
arranged,  would  accompany  me. 
She  had  some  experience  of  tra- 
velling, and  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  foreign  life.  We  were  to  go  to 
Germany,  because  it  was  cheap; 
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to  a  certain  capital,  because  it  was 
cheaper  even  than  other  towns; 
and  stay  there  for  six  months,  or 
longer  if  found  desirable,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  change  worked  the  won- 
ders that  were  expected  of  it.  By 
the  middle  of  April  I  was  reported 
strong  enough  to  travel ;  cdl  ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  the 
day  of  starting  was  fixed. 

For  the  last  time  we  hie  to  the 
studio,  to  bid  it  farewell  Every- 
thing looks  sad  and  dismantled. 
Some  of  the  birds  are  gone,  all 
are  going,  the  flowers  are  fading 
from  neglect;  we  have  been  too 
busy  lately  to  attend  to  them. 
No  tenant  will  succeed  us  in  that 
attic ;  the  house  is  very  shortly 
to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  new  buildings.  The  sight  is 
depressing ;  and  though  Eva  con- 
siderately ignores  the  past  and 
talks  so  kindly  and  cheerfiilly  about 
the  future,  dwelling  only  upon 
that,  telling  me  of  how  we  shall 
enjoy  our  travels  and  the  change 
and  the  sweets  of  freedom,  and 
see  and  learn  an  infinite  quantity 
of  things,  I  know  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  is  somewhat  sore, 
and  clinging  wistfully  to  the  last 
rag  of  memory  of  that  bon  vieux 
temps  we  are  leaving  behind  us 
for  ever  and  ever. 

To  me  it  already  seems  uncon- 
scionably far  on.  I  can  think  it 
all  over  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence, our  idyl  at  Westburn,  the 
golden  hours  there  enshrined, 
think  of  Jasper  as  married  to 
Hilda,  without  a  heartrburning, 
just  as  if  the  Maisie  o^  a 
year  ago  were  a  third  party,  a 
romantic  little  ingSime  that  in- 
dulged in  dreams,  in  trusting  and 
believing  things  and  people  some- 
times to  be  actually  what  they 
seemed,  a  creature  quite  apart 
from  my  present  self.  Not  aU  of 
me,  say  what  they  might,  Jiad 
survived  that  illness. 

We  were  just  going  to  put  out 


the  candles  and  leave  the  studio 
when  music  began  below,  and  we 
lingered  to  listen.  Yon  Zbirow, 
who  had  returned  this  spring,  like 
the  swallows,  to  his  old  roof^  was 
treating  us  to  a  capriccio  of  his 
own, — wild  and  suggestive  music, 
that  spoke  of  love  or  joy,  or  grief 
or  hope,  or  regret,  or  nothing  at  all, 
according  to  the  Ustener^s  mood. 

*  Do  you  know,'  remarked  Eva 
suddenly,  by  and  by,  *  that  all  the 
time  you  were  ill.  Von  Zbirow 
never  omitted  to  send  in  to  me 
here,  to  inquire  after  you  every 
day.' 

*  Very  attentive  of  him,  I  am 
sure,  considering  that  he  knows 
me  only  from  meeting  me  on  the 
landing.* 

*  He  can  talk  English  now. 
The  other  day  he  called,  and  we 
had  quite  a  long  conversation.  I 
told  him  that  we  were  going  to 
Germany  together  and  to  Ludwigs- 
heim  ;  -and  he  was  delighted.  It 
appears  he  spends  half  the  year 
there ;  and  he  said  that  he  hoped 
to  meet  us  in  the  summer.' 

I  raised  my  head  with  a  shade 
of  interest.  But  what  meant  this 
slightly  mysterious  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  1 

'  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
deeply  smitten  with  you,  Maisie/ 
resumed  Eva  playfully,  *  to  say 
nothing  of  your  singing.  He  said 
he  had  so  often  heard  you  from 
his  rooms.' 

Von  Zbirow  concluded  his  ca- 
priccio at  this  moment,  and  I  be- 
gan, upon  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
clap  my  hands  as  loud  as  I  could, 
in  applause.  Eva  followed  my  lead 
innocently.  I  was  not  conscious 
of  any  ulterior  design,  I  protest ; 
but  two  minutes  afterwards  Von 
Zbirow,  who  must  have  ascended 
the  stairs  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat, 
knocked  at  the  studio-door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  I ;  and  he 
entered. 

I  was  reclining  in  our  old  oak 
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chair,  looking,  let  ns  hope,  pale 
and  fragile,  as  an  interesting  in- 
valid should  ;  my  illness,  I  was 
told,  had  not  disfigured  me  much. 

Von  Zbirow  bowed  to  Eva,  and 
coming  up  to  me  said  gently  and 
cordially, 

'  I  hope  now  to  hear  from  your- 
self what  your  friend  has  already 
many  times  told  me — that  you 
are  better ;  well,  even.  Is  it 
so? 

*Well  enough  to  enjoy  your 
caprirxiOj''  said  I,  with  a  languid 
smile,  and  raising  my  eyes,  which, 
the  twins  assured  me,  had  grown 
ever  so  much  larger  since  my  ill- 
ness. '  Indeed,  I  think  if  I  could 
have  had  a  little  of  that  music 
when  I  was  at  my  worst,  it  would 
have  been  better,  more  reviving 
than  ether.' 

*  Never  too  late,'^id  he.  *  When 
you  are  in  Germany,  and  fear  a 
relapse  is  coming  on,  how  glad 
should  I  be  if  once  you  would 
send  for  me  to  charm  it  away  !' 

*  So  you  are  returning  to  Lud- 
wigsheim,  I  hear.' 

*  In  a  month  I  follow.' 

*  A  month  ?  But  you  may  have 
forgotten  us  both  before  then,' 
said  I,  laughing. 

*  Wait  only  and  you  will  see,' 
said  he  confidently ;  '  or  it  will 
perhaps  be  you  who  will  not 
know  me  for  an  old  friend  when 
I  come  to  call.' 

I  shook  my  head  laughingly, 
thinking,  *  Do  not  flatter  yourself. 
There  are  certainly  not  two  such 
odd-looking  mortaLs  as  you  in  the 
world.'  His  was  a  face,  however, 
that  grew  upon  you,  like  some  ob- 
scure but  deeply  significant  poem. 
It  was  susceptible  of  an  endless 
variety  of  expressions  :  you  never 
knew  which  was  coming  next,  and 
thus  both  curiosity  and  interest,  at 
least,  were  roused  and  kept  alive. 
At  this  very  moment  his  counte- 
nance was  relaxing  in  the  strangest 
manner  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  me. 


and  I  felt  that  I  somehow  was 
the  cause. 

I  smiled.  He  smiled  back  firom 
behind  those  most  discreet  of 
spectacles.  I  held  the  key  of  his 
face  for  the  moment. 

*  Then  it  is  au  revoir,'  said  I. 
*  You  will  really  and  truly  find  us 
out  ?  Kow  that  will  be  softiething 
to  look  forward  to.' 

*  For  me,'  said  he  politely. 
'  I  meant  for  us.' 

« For  both,  then.' 

He  shook  hands  cordially,  and 
was  tripping  off,  when  suddenly 
he  turned  back,  calling  out, 

*  Be  sure  you  take  care  for 
yourselves  in  Ludwigsheim.  You 
can  have  the  fever  there  as  well 
as  in  London.  The  sun  is  one 
furnace,  and  the  wind  is  one  cold 
bath.  Go  never  out  without  your 
cloaks,  and  drink  plenty  of  the 
good  wine.  Sit  not  where  there 
is  a  draught,  and  be  on  your 
guard  how  you  forget  yourself 
looking  at  the  sunset.' 

And  he  vanished.  I  threw 
myself  back  in  my  chair,  and 
saw  Eva  gazing  at  me  stupidly ; 
puzzled,  I  suppose,  by  the  tone 
the  little  scene  just  enacted  had 
taken. 

*  Maisie,  what  possesses  you  f 
she  exclaimed. 

'  O,  I  am  not  ^ad,'  I  retorted. 
'  At  least  I  think  not — ^time  will 
show.' 

*  What  new  mood  is  this  V 
'Quite  new,  I  grant,'  said  I 

recklessly,  '  so  give  it  a  trial. 
Listen,  Eva  :  what  if  I,  like  Hilda, 
have  some  curiosity  to  test  my 
power  1  They  say  that  slaves 
make  tyrants  afterwards,  if  they 
get  the  chance.  I  suppose  I  was 
a  slave  once,  and  can't  forget 
it,  and  so  may  have  developed  a 
taste  for  tyranny.  Do  you  think, 
now  I  am  free,  that  I  am  the  same 
as  I  was  a  year  ago?  Suppose  I 
want  to  give  measure  for  measure, 
suppose  I  want  to  entertain  and 
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amtise  myself  at  all  costs,  if  they 
be  other  people's.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  so  heart- 
lessly V 

'  Heartless  1  Cant,  my  dear. 
It  is  all  a  game.  Nobody's  heart 
is  in  it,  or  men  and  women  would 
not  play  as  they  do;  so  why 
should  I  throw  in  mine  V 

*  Maisie !'  reproachfully. 

'  Last  year  I  knew  nothing,  Eva, 
and,  what  made  things  worse, 
fancied  I  knew  the  world  and 
could  fathom  people.  I  thought 
that  love  made  a  vital  part  of  life. 
What  a  fool  I  was !  Why,  those 
to  whom  it  is  must  die — ^be  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
*  Only  those  get  on  in  the  world 
who  take  it  as  a  toy — to  keep  or 
throw  away  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, ril  be  one  of  them,  I 
think.' 

*  Hush,  hush !' 

*  Hard  hearted,  did  you  call  me  f 
I  continued.  *  Not  a  bit.  At  least 
Pm  ready  enough  to  be  touched  and 
converted.  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  tiie  first 
comer,  if  only  he  can  make  me. 
I'll  second  him  up  to  a  certain 
point  I  want  to  see  how  far 
men  will  go  in  their  half  hypo- 
crisy, but  ril  not  stake  more  in 
the  game  than  they  do  them- 
selves. If  I  can*t  take  my  cue 
from  them  entirely,  it's  unlikely 
that  I  shall  risk  my  life's  worth  a 
second  time.  Don't  look  scanda- 
lised, Eva ;  I'm  only  speaking  out 
what  others  think,  or  act  upon,  at 
least — men  and  women.' 

*  You  don't  mean  what  you  say.' 
'  Give  me  credit  for  meaning 

wisdom  when,  for  once  in  a  way, 
I  happen  to  speak  it,'  I  retorted. 
However  undesignedly,  I  had 
eaten  of  some  tree  of  knowledge : 
all  was  changed  to  me  henceforth. 
I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  but  the  old  were  better. 

Our  preparations,  our  adieux 
were  all  made  a  few  days  after. 


and  we  started  on  our  voyage  of 
discovery,  for  to  me  it  was  no- 
thing less. 

The  constant  traveller  despises 
the  first  chapter  of  his  journey, 
always  the  same  in  the  main,  word 
for  word — London  and  Calais, 
Paris  or  Brussels,  Cologne  or  Bale. 
It  becomes  almost  odious.  He 
fancies  he  knows  every  yard  of 
the  road,  and  longs  for  the  wings 
of  a  dove  or  the  telegraph  that 
he  might  skip  that  tiresome  pre- 
face. 

Eva  had  gone  through  it  before. 
For  me  it  had  at  least  the  hack- 
neyed charm  of  novelty,  as  I  stood 
on  the  steamer's  deck  watching 
the  receding  shore  and  thinking 
over  the  Channel  lyrics,  from 
the  farewell  sentimental  of  Marie 
Stuart  and  the  farewell  cynical 
of  Byron  downwards.  I  felt 
neither  patriotic  nor  even  bitter. 
Only  as  I  gazed  on  the  hard  white 
diy  cliffs  of  Lockhaven,  ay, 
the  cliffs  of  Boregate,  until  they 
faded  out  of  sight,  I  felt  as  if, 
with  them,  my  old  self  had  faded 
too.  Dead  and  buried  that.  The 
salt  spray  hides  from  view  the 
familiar  land  we  are  forsaking, 
and  I  turn  to  the  future  in  the 
ungainly  form  of  that  black  mon- 
ster boat,  struggling  hard  with 
the  tide,  making  head  against  it 
nevertheless,  and  steadily  nearing 
the  foreign  shore. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

PASTURES  NEW. 

*  He  tat  at  the  spinet  and  played, 
He  play'd,  my  beantiful  soul  with  the 
earnest  eyes.* 

Go  in  the  spirit  to  Germany. 
Far  away  in  the  sunny  south  there 
lies  a  large,  white,  placid,  sesthetic 
city;  the  German  Athens  they 
call  it,  a  surname  which  jars  on 
our  ears  like  a  paradox,  much  as 
though  men  were  to  talk  of  an 
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Arctic  Eden  or  subterranean 
stars. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  main 
nucleus  of  squares,  theatres,  and 
palatial  inns,  half-way  down  a 
broad  street  of  houses  that  look 
as  if  they  were  built  of  chalk, 
stands  an  arched  gateway,  like  the 
entrance  to  the  quadrangle  of  a 
French  hotel.  Passing  underneath, 
howeyer,  we  find  instead  a  garden 
railed  off,  and  through  the  garden 
a  little  footpath  leads  up  to  a 
small  white  villa,  standing  de- 
tached and  alone  among  the  trees. 
Hidden  away  thus  behind  the 
street  it  lies  there  as  quiet  and  se- 
cluded as  a  convent.  The  outside 
"Walls  are  thinly  spread  "W'ith 
creepers,  the  vestibule  within  is 
decorated  with  trim  shrubs  in  pots, 
and  ivy  trails  along  the  carved 
wooden  sides  of  the  staircase. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by 
the  German  widow  landlady  to 
whom  the  house  belongs,  and  her 
offspring.  But  her  most  present- 
able apartments  on  the  first  floor 
have  now  been  let  for  some 
months  to  two  young  English- 
women. 

They  are  oftenest  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  in  a  studio,  an  isolated 
room  standing  outside  in  the  gar- 
den a  few  steps  from  the  porch. 
It  had  been  built  by  a  former 
tenant  of  Frau  Eichter's,  a  painter, 
now  travelling  in  Italy,  and  the 
English  lodgers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  his  workshop  reap  the 
benefit  of  its  artistic  paraphernalia 
of  screens,  tapestry,  plaster  casts, 
and  an  excellent  piano,  all  to  their 
mind,  and  all  of  which  they  have 
not  failed  to  turn  to  good  account. 

They  have  puzzled  the  land- 
lady j  they  puzzle  her  still.  They 
live  very  quietly  and  properly, 
pass  day  after  day  in  that  out-of- 
door  studio,  seem  to  have  made 
few  acquaintances  in  Lud  wigsheim, 
nor  to  care  to  make  more ;  went 
out  last  night  for  the  first  time  to 


a  soirSe.  They  are  both  much  too 
young,  thinks  Frau  Richter,  for 
such  independence.  They  look 
so,  at  least.  The  elder  of  tiie  two 
has  a  sobered  manner,  but  shows 
no  other  sign  of  wear  and  tear. 
Neither  is  '  Madame.* 

The  good  landlady  is  nonplufled. 
Life  for  her  has  always  gone 
on  flowing  in  such  regular,  sing- 
song, simple  metre  and  rhythm, 
from  her  doll  to  her  needle,  from 
sewing  to  the  kitchen,  from  pots 
and  pans  to  finding  a  husband. 
Wife,  mother,  nurse,  cook,  and 
housekeeper  she  has  been,  and 
any  reasonable  varieties  of  these 
types,  however  remote,  might  be 
brought  within  her  comprehen- 
sion, but  nothing  outside  them  for 
women.  Travel,  study,  research, 
art,  and  thought,  these  appertain 
to  man's  repertoire. 

Still,  she  has  no  complaint  to 
make  of  her  lodgers,  and  must 
allow  that  they  are  well-conducted 
young  persons  on  the  whole. 
Their  visitors  are  few,  though  one 
is  frequent  enough  to  be  sore. 
This  unremitting  guest  is  a  man, 
an  old  man,  an  ugly  man-  Frau 
Richter  marvels  in  her  inmost 
soul  that,  if  they  did  mean  t^ 
make  an  exception,  they  should 
make  it  in  favour  of  such  a  guy- 
She  saw  him  walk  up  the  garden 
not  an  hour  ago,  and  said  to  her- 
self  for  the  hundredth  time,  what 
a  strange  little  figure  he  was,  m 
his  long  coat,  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  spectacles,  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  large  brown-paper  parcel  of 
music  under  his  arm  !  He  put  the 
pipe  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
into  the  studio.  Well,  there's  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  and  they  do 
say  that  Herr  Carl  von  Zbirow  is 
'  noble'  by  birth,  and  a  most  fa- 
mous musician  into  the  baiigwj- 

Inside  the  studio  see,  first,  Eva 
there  in  the  shadow,  a  pictur- 
esque figure  as  ever,  in  her  de- 
lightfully   old-fashioned    green- 
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Yelveteen  dress,  as  she  stands  at 
her  easel.     Some  portraits  look  as 
if  they  were  starting  into   life. 
Eva  suggests  the   reverse  of  the 
idea.     She  will  never  die,  I  tell 
her,  but  end  after  the  manner  of 
some  Greek  nymph  of  old.     The 
god  or  demon  Death,  when  hold 
enough  to  pursue,  will,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  thinks  he  clasps  her,  see 
her  change  and  merge,  graceful  at- 
titude, still  countenance,  and  all, 
into  a  picture  or  statue. 

She  is  painting,  and  serenely 
intent  on  her  canvas — painting  a 
little  scene  sketched  long  ago  in 
pen  and  ink  by  Chateaubriand. 
Only  a  bullfinch's  nest  in  a  rose- 
bush. Under  her  brush  it  comes 
out  as  in  the  French  poet's  fan- 
ciful delineation,  the  nest  like  a 
nacreous  shell,  holding  four  blue 
pearls,  and  overhung  by  a  rose 
wet  with  dew ;  the  male  bird 
perched  motionless  on  a  shrub, 
like  a  flower  in  purple  and  red. 
The  group  are  seen  again,  reflected 
in  the  transparent  waters  of  a  pool 
below,  under  the  dark  shadow  of 
a  walnut-tree  that  forms  a  back- 
ground to  the  Httle  picture. 

I  am  reclining  on  the  sofa  with 
a  book  in  my  hands,  but  my  eyes 
are  towards  the  piano,  where  Von 
Zbirow  sits  playing,  quite  at  home 
in  the  post. 

He  has  been  a  rare  friend  to  us 
in  Ludwigsheim  since  he  took  up 
his  abode  there  last  May.  Punc- 
tual to  his  promise  he  sought  us 
out  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
offered  us  plenty  of  useful  advice 
and  good  introductions  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  in  the  next,  has 
accorded  us  what  was  worth  more 
and  has  won  us  the  veneration 
and  envy  of  half  the  town — a  great 
deal  of  his  society.  Yon  Zbirow 
has  no  family.  Apart  from  his 
public  engagements,  he  leads  in  a 
measure  the  life  of  a  recluse,  from 
which,  it  is  said,  whenever  he 
Touchsafes  to  emerge,  a  terrible 


quarrel  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
professionals  is  sure  to  ensue,  for 
the  world  gives  him  an  ill  name 
for  an  awful  temper.  He  remains 
fast  friends  with  us  both  notwith- 
standing. 

He  makes  a  curious  study  at 
this  moment,  the  small  man  at  the 
large  piano — as  it  were  a  musical 
centaur.  He  has  taken  off  his 
spectacles,  and  can  see  little  now 
— ^for  he  is  as  blind  as  a  mole — 
except  with  his  sixth  sense  of  per- 
ception, pretematurally  quickened, 
I  often  think,  by  his  limited  vi- 
sion. 

The  ideal  of  disdain — that  is 
the  impression  given  by  his  queer 
unsmiling  face  ;  such  an  intense 
delicate  pride  of  expression  as  re- 
deems grotesqueness,  and  imparts 
an  xmquestionable  dignity  to  that 
extraordinary  type. 

Whilst  he  plays  he  is  king, — 
the  genius  of  his  instrumerffc.  Von 
Zbirow  has  reveajed  undiscovered 
countries  in  piano-land.  Under 
his  enchanted  touch  that  pale, 
cold,  insipid  musical  machine 
wakes  to  find  an  orchestra  in  it- 
self Flute,  horn,  harp,  organ,  he 
can  draw  the  tones  of  all  by  turns 
out  of  those  chilly  ivory  keys.* 
Many  an  expert,  who  thought  he 
knew  all  they  could  do,  has  stood 
by  Von  Zbirow,  and  wondered, 
like  a  child  at  the  miracles  wrought 
by  a  conjurer.  His  hands  are  like 
separate  organisms  as  they  alter- 
nately crawl,  dart,  and  bang  over 
the  keyboard,  now  languid,  now 
ponderous,  now  airy,  now  electri- 
cal. He  is  pouring  out,  as  he  often 
does,  the  best  treasures  of  his 
happy  glorious  genius  all  for  us,  a 
couple  of  girls.  Such  is  his  ca- 
price ;  there  is  not  another  house- 
hold in  Ludwigsheim  thus  fa- 
voured. 

Von  Zbirow  launched  into  a 
marvellous  extemporised  cadence, 
then  wound  up  rather  abruptly. 
A  man  again,  and  no  longer  a  geni, 
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lie  wheeled  round  and  glared  at 
me. 

^  Soy  Ficciola'  (this  was  his 
nickname  for  me ;  he  always 
avoided  British  appellations  if  pos- 
sible. His  English  had  wonder- 
Ailly  improved  during  the  last  two 
months,  though  stiU  there  was 
room).  *  Do  not  I  derange  you — 
you  and  the  friend  there — at  your 
occupations  ?    True,  isn't  it  V 

I  shook  my  head  and  replied, 
'  On  the  contrary.  Just  as  long 
as  you  are  playing  I  feel  busy,  en- 
thusiastic, I  may  say  inspired.  0, 
I  set  the  world  on  fire.  Corinne 
was  a  dunce  to  me.  Only  my 
genius  always  dies  away  with  the 
last  chord.' 

-'  It  is  all  too  strange,  the  many 
odd  prescriptions  I  have  heard 
given  for  inspiration.  Beethoven 
soused  his  hands  in  quite  cold 
water.  Lamennais  plant  himself 
before  ^he  red-hot  stove.  One 
fellow  required  all  the  noise  of  the 
ale-house  to  make  march  his  ideas ; 
another  must  compose  only  in  a 
padded  room;  another  want  al- 
ways a  pack  of  cards;  and  yet 
another  his  wife  beside  him  whilst 
he  wrote,  just  for  to  stroke  down 
his  imagination  when  it  grew  too 
fierce,*  he  said,  rising  and  coming 
leisurely  to  seat  himself  between 
us. 

Von  Zbirow  had  many  moods, 
and  was  the  slave  of  whichever  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ascendant — an 
impressionability  which  was  part 
and  parcel  of  his  peculiar  musical 
aptitude,  and  by  repressing  which, 
and  cultivating  an  even  tempera- 
ment, his  genius  would  have  lost 
a  spring — the  mood  depressed,  the 
mood  morose,  the  mood  urbane, 
the  mood  genial,  the  mood  sarcas- 
tic, the  mood  savage.  To-day  it 
was  the  mood  genial,  most  em- 
phatically preferable,  except  as  a 
curious  study,  to  the  rest,  and  to 
which  its  rarity  lent  an  extra 
value  and  charm. 


'  There  has  been  silence  in  this 
studio  for  the  space  of  one  hour/ 
he  began,  '  except  for  Schumaim's 
concerto  in  A.  Once  did  I  speak 
to  Picciola,  but  she  was  so  buried 
in  the  roman  she  is  reading  tbat 
she  pretend  not  to  hear.' 

I  showed  him  the  book  I  held ; 
it  was  upside  down.  He  shook 
his  head  severely.  More  than 
once  of  late  he  had  seen  fit  to 
lecture  me  very  seriously  on  my 
objectless  thrifUess  life. 

'  You  are  always  the  idle  one. 
Did  we  but  let  you,  you  would 
leave  singing  to  Meess  Eva's  birds 
and  grasshoppers.  How  comes 
it,  Picciola,  you  nor  read,  nor  sew, 
nor  paint,  nor  play  f 

*  Neither  V 

'  Have  you  no  whim,  no  hobby- 
horse, not  80  much  as  a  castle  in 
the  air  to  seek  V 

*  None.  If  ever  I  had,  it  w 
lost' 

*No  aspirations  in  life,  evenf 
he  asked  inquisitively. 

*What  aspirations  could  I  have 
worth  straining  to  realise  f 

*  There  are  so  many  prices. 
Society '  —  disdainfully  —  '  Jf 
young  ladies  have  that  game  in 
your  own  hands.' 

'  The  game  of  how  to  out^rees 
and  out-flirt  my  neighbour.  One 
can  soon  tire  of  that,  M^f*^* 
The  world  may  be  very  fascinat- 
ing to  those  high  up  ia  it)  ^^ 
have  acquired  the  taste,  and  who 
live  for  it.  Power  may  be  as  in- 
toxicating as  brandy;  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  society,  tbeir 
battles  and  victories  and  pn^ 
and  pleasures,  are  weak  stuff;  i^ 
weak  to  turn  my  head.' 

*  Well,  well.  But  why  talJc 
me  of  these  1  You  know  there 
are  aims  more  serious,  niore 
noble.'  •• 

•Which  shall  it  heV  said  i 
provokiiigly.  *  The  repeal  of  tno 
game-laws,  the*  restoration  ol 
the  Jews,  or  what  do  you  say  to 
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the  emancipation  ofwomoni  Herr 
Doctor,  tell  me  the  truth ;  can 
you  carry  your  imagination  so 
far  as  to  think  you  see  me  lectur- 
ing from  a  platform,  or  flourish- 
ing a  petition  1  You  never  will. 
It  seems  to  me  always  like  stamp- 
ing to  make  the  world  go  round 
faster.' 

*  Art,  then,  or  literature.  Have 
you  no  vanity  to  be  played  upon?* 
he  continued,  in  desperation  ;  *  not 
even  the  ambition  to  be  an  au- 
thor r 

*  For  shame,  Meider  /  Besides, 
every  young  English  lady  who 
makes  her  debut  in  society  writes 
her  novel  nowadays,  as  a  matter 
of  course — as  an  undergraduate 
takes  his  degree.  It's  no  distinc- 
tion. To  be  remarkable  one  should 
never  put  pen  to  paper.  But 
leave  me  and  my  career,  I  beg 
and  pray,  and  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing more  entertaining — the  con- 
versazione last  night.' 

*  Picciola,  if  all  your  life  is 
going  to  be  so  dull  as  that  con- 
versaziojiey  it  will  be  pitiful  in- 
deed.* 

*  Meisfer,  allow  me  to  differ. 
I  liked  the  eonversazione,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lady  with  the  very 
fair  hair  to  whom  you  introduced 
ns.' 

*Ah,  the  Griifin  Sophie,  Frau 
Merrydick.  What  for  a  name  is 
that !  But  what  better  could  she 
look  for,  since  she  must  go  marry 
an  Englishman?  I  knew  her  since 
long,  when  she  was  Fraulein  von 
Seckendorf  She  was  twelve  year 
old,  and  I  give  her  lessons.  The 
Lord,  how  ill  she  play  1  But  she 
is  a  sensible  woman  ;  she  give  it 
np  so  soon  as  her  father  let  her.' 

'Was  the  English  husband 
there  last  night  V 

*  O,  no,  he  don't  show,'  returned 
Von  Zbirow  innocently.  Nothing 
could  be  more  comical  than  slang 
falling  occasionally,  as  it  did,  from 
his  grave  unsuspicious  lips,  and 
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at  the  most  unseasonable  xt\o- 
ments,  he  taking  it  for  the  classi- 
cal national  English  idiom. 

*  What  does  he  do  ]' 

*  The  Englishman  1  He  smoke, 
he  shoot,  he  drink  beer,  he  play 
billiards,  he  hate  parties.  He 
seem  fond  of  his  wife,  though, 
and  she  worship  his  leetle  finger. 
They  have  been  married  now  since 
four,  five  months.  She  had  a 
large  fortune,  Fraulein  von  Seck- 
endorf, and  her  father  has  a 
very  ancient  castle  in  Franconia, 
which  he  built  there  for  himself.' 

*  Then  how  comes  it  to  be  an- 
cient V 

*  Well,  it  is  made  up  in  the 
Middle  Ages  style.  I  have  stayed 
there  myself.  There  are  pictures 
of  Heaven  knows  who's  ancestors, 
and  a  chapel,  and  rusty  armour, 
and  a  prison,  and  an  oubliette 
with  ghosts  in  it.  Such  a  charm- 
ing summer  residence .' 

'  And  this  lady,  she  seems  to  be 
charming  too.  She  has  promised 
to  come  and  call  upon  us.' 

*  The  Grafin  Sophie  ?  Ah,  then 
you  shall  judge  her  yourself.  She 
look  pretty,  and  yet  she  is  not. 
She  seem  a  child,  and  yet  she  is 
none.  She  talk  clever,  but  it  is 
all  on  the  top — all  skim  —  you 
understand.  She  adore  music 
and  art,  but  she  worship  two 
gods  to  her  unknown;  for  she 
never  could  sing  in  time  or  in 
tune,  nor  improve  upon  the  blank 
pages  of  her  album.  Now  she  is 
married,'  he  added  slyly,  *  she 
want  to  have  a  salon,  and  take 
the  artists  under  her  leetle  wing. 
Well,  it  please  her,  and  it  not 
hurt  them,' 

'  I  thought  her  most  agreeable,' 
said  Eva. 

*  You  are  right,  meess.  Quite 
the  most  agreeable  lady  of  all 
my —  Ach  mein  OottP  in  utter 
dismay.  'I  hear  a  carriage  at 
the  gate.  If  it  should  be  hers, 
now  ]  Then  will  I  cut  and  run.' 
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'  Perhaps  she  wishes  us  to  come 
under  her  little  wing,'  said  I, 
laughing. 

*  It  is  herself,*  said  Von  Zbirow, 
peeping  cautiously  out  of  the 
window.  'Ladies,  excuse  if  I 
fly.' 

*  Do  stay,'  said  Eva,  '  and  help 
us  to  entertain  her.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  de- 
clined. 

'  But  have  no  fear,  she  will  en- 
tertain herself.  She  is  a  Vesuvius 
of  words.  I  do  dread  her  tbngue. 
She  talk  so  high-pitched  and  so 
loud  that  it  give  me  the  fever, 
and  I  dance  the  tarantelle  here,' 
tapping  his  finger  on  his  fore- 
head. '  My  leetle  fiends,  au 
revotrJ  * 

And  he  made  his  escape,  rush- 
ing past  the  heiress-bride  as  she 
walked  up  the  garden,  with  a 
hasty  salute,  and  well-improvised 
air  of  preoccupation  and  of  the 
important  business  that  waits  for 
no  one. 

The  next  moment  Frau  Richter 
herself  opened  the  studio-door, 
and  introduced  the  gracious  'Frau 
Merry  dick.* 

She  was  tall,  inclined  to  be 
plump,  with  a  rose  complexion 
that  had  the  misfortune  to  look 
like  rouge,  and  a  profusion  of 
light  hair  that  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  look  like  a  wig.  Still,  as 
Von  Zbirow  had  said,  with  none 
of  the  better  parts  of  prettiness, 
the  whole  was  somehow  not  un- 
pleasing,  thanks  to  a  bnght  good- 
humoured  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  genial  manner  of 
talking. 

From  the  formal  courtesy  of 
first  greetings  she  quickly  glided 
into  easy  friendliness.  Her  flow 
of  words  was  indeed  bewildering ; 
and  she  obviously  liked,  of  all 
things,  to  exercise  her  volubility 
in  the  English  tongue. 

'  And  so  the  dear  old  studio  is 
youiH  now,'  she  began,  looking 


round,  as  if  claiming  a  kind  of 
vested  interest  in  it.  '  It  used  to 
belong  to  poor  PerottL  I  knew 
him  ;  he  gave  me  lessons  in  water- 
colour.  Such  a  nice  man !  He  is 
in  Italy  since  a  year,  and  they  say 
he  is  in  a  consumption.  Kow 
this  is  what  I  call  a  charming 
place  for  you  to  have  found.  And 
do  you  live  here  all  by  youiselves, 
and  not  afraid  ?  Tou  are  orphans, 
of  course.  No  1  Nor  sisters.  That 
is  strange.' 

Eva  put  in  a  few  words  about 
my  illness,  which  she  caught  up 
at  once  as  sufficient  explanation. 

'  Ah,  you  voyage  on  account  of 
your  health.  True,  poor  child; 
I  noticed  how  pale  you  looked 
last  night.  I  was  ill  once  myself, 
most  ill ;  but  they  sent  me  to  take 
the  baths  at  Ems.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing place,  Ems.  The  Kaiser  comes 
there,  and  the  band  is,  0,  most 
beautiful  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
go  there  in  the  summer.' 

And  she  stopped  for  breatk 
But  before  either  of  us  could  re- 
spond she  resumed  with  iiesh  vi- 
vacity, turning  to  Eva : 

*  So  all  these  paintings  are  yours, 
mademoiselle.  Ah,  what  a  nice 
talent ;  and  how  happy  must  you 
feel  to  be  able  to  paint  like  that ! 
What  would  I  not  give  for  it !' 

Not  what  Eva  had  given,  I 
felt  sure— the  best  part  of  fifteen 
years. 

'And  you,  mademoiselle*  (it 
was  my  turn  now),  *you  sang 
beautiful  last  night.  You  have 
a  'squisite  voice ;  not  a  great  one, 
but  what  you  call  sympathetic, 
and  I  like  your  style.  And  Heir 
von  Zbirow — ^you  know  him ;  he 
is  my  most  particular  old  friend, 
and  his  word  is  law  in  music,  you 
must  know — ^ho  says  you  sing 
better  than  any  amateur  id 
Deutschland.  Ah,  what  a  pwtty 
picture  is  that  of  the  sweet  little 
birds  and  the  nest !'  breaking  off 
suddenly,  as  her  eye  fell  upon 
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Eva's  last  *What  do  yon  do 
with  it  when  it  is  finished  ?  Sell 
it)  O,  then  please  let  me  buy. 
I  want  some  pictures  for  my 
boudoir;  someUiing  light  and 
elegant,  like  birds,  or  grapes,  or 
flowers.     What  have  you  more  V 

And  as  she  went  round  the 
studio  the  fever  for  buying  grew 
upon  her,  untU  she  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  everything  in  the 
embarrassment  of  making  a  se- 
lection. The  novelty  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  fun  of  purchasing  pic- 
tures on  her  own  account,  were, 
she  candidly  confessed,  quite  irre- 
sistible. I  wondered,  silently, 
what  the  English  husband  would 
say.  She  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation, observing  aloud  to  her- 
self: 

'  The  dear  little  heart,  he  is  so 
fond  of  me,  he  refuse  me  no- 
thing.' 

When  at  last  she  was  taking 
leave  she  said,  with  unafiEected 
cordiality, 

'Pray  come  to  see  me  at  my 
house  as  often  as  you  like.  Are 
you  not  dull  here  sometimes  in  this 
our  large  town  ?  But  I  shall  have 
a  wine  mimcale  at  homo  next 
month,  and  you  will  come,  I  trust. 
And  you,  mademoiselle,  will  sing 


for  us*  Herr  von  Zbirow  will  be 
there,  and  I  shall  have  some  in- 
teresting people,  all  that  there  is 
of  most  interesting.' 

And  off  she  went,  overflowing 
with  pretty  compliments  and  live- 
ly speeehes  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment. I  accompanied  her  to  the 
garden-gate.  When  I  rejoined 
Eva,  I  found  her  examining  the 
card  our  visitor  had  left  on  the 
table. 

'Mrs.  Leopold  Meredith,'  she 
read  aloud. 

*  Meredith !'  I  repeated,  thun- 
derstruck. 

'  The  name  was  more  than  poor 
Von  Zbirow  could  manage.  No 
such  terrible  mouthful,  after  all.' 

*  Leopold  Meredith,'  I  mutter- 
ed, ag&in  snatching  the  card,  and 
staring  at  it  to  convince  myself. 
'  It  \b  he,  and  no  mistake.' 

*  What,  do  you  know  him  V 

*  No,'  I  replied  briefly.  '  I've 
seen  him,  that's  all ;  but  that  was 
long  ago,  in  England;  audit  took 
me  by  surprise  to  hear  he  had 
married  in  Germany.' 

Now  was  it  pride,  pique,  pre- 
ference, or  empty  pockets,  that 
had  moved  Leopold  Meredith  to 
place  his  hand  in  Fraulein  von 
Seckendorf 's  ? 


{To  he  eonUimmL) 
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THE  SEASIDE  IK  8PIIIKG. 

Easter  this  year  falls  early,  and 
most  people  have  formed  the  habit 
of  going  out  of  town  at  Easter. 
We  would  recommend  them  to  go 
straight  off  to  the  seaside.  When 
the  Volunteer  Review  was  held  on 
Easter  Monday  near  Brighton, 
there  was  a  regular  migration 
thitherwards  and  to  all  the  pretty 
watering-places  on  the  Sussex  coast 
This  year  the  crowds  will  oyerflow 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Dun- 
stable. The  demand  for  Dunstable 
larks  will,  we  fear,  be  prodigious, 
but  we  hope  an  impulse  will  be 
given  to  the  pretty  ingenious  trade 
of  straw  bonnets.  Perhaps,  too, 
something  will  be  done  for  the 
grand  old  priory  church,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  is  in  a  shamefully 
ruinous  condition.  The  famous 
Downs  will  be  found  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  exploits  of 
our  great  Volunteer  army.  A  day 
on  the  Dunstable  Downs  will  do 
everybody  good,  and  be  a  capital 
preparation  for  a  week  at  Brighton 
or  somewhere  else  on  the  coast. 
Just  now  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  conviction  of  the  lodging-house 
keeper,  who  tried  so  hard  to  con- 
vict two  innocent  ladies  of  felony, 
has  drawn  a  tittle  unfavourable  at- 
tention to  the  burning  subject  of 
seaside  lodgings.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  the  wretched  criminal, 
but  especially  fortunate  for  the  in- 
terests of  society,  that  these  deeply- 
injured  ladies  were  the  owners  of 
a  great  name  known  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  especially  well  known  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  excite  any  preju- 
dice against  that  numerous  and 


comfortable  class,  often  veiy  de- 
serving, the  Brighton  landladies, 
albeit  in  some  instances  a  salutary 
terror  may  not  be  misplaced. 

One  of  the  hardest-worked  men 
in  London  lays  down  the  hygienic 
rule  that  he  requires  three  months* 
holiday  in  the  autumn  and  three 
weeks  at  Easter.  It  is  a  very  li- 
beral allowance,  but  perhaps  a 
chronic  state  of  tension  and  pres- 
sure could  hardly  be  maintained 
upon  less.  When  a  man  has  been 
at  work  since  November,  and  has 
before  him  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  he  is  wise  to  interpose 
a  brief  season  of  rest  if  he  has  the 
chance.  He  should  make  the  rest 
and  retirement  as  absolute  as  pos- 
sible, more  especially  if  he  has 
books,  briefs,  sermons,  and  speeches 
to  attend  to.  He  can  procure  this 
absolute  rest  anywhere  en  the  coast. 
Fashion  has  inexorably  decreed 
that  the  coast  should  be  frequented 
in  the  autumn  and  deserted  in  the 
spring.  Yet  we  venture  to  assert 
that  the  seaside  at  spring  is  more 
delightful  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  If  the  winds  are 
bleak,  the  rocks  gather  the  sun- 
shine, and  screen  you  against  the 
blast.  In  the  sweet  mild  moods 
of  wayward  April,  a  day  on  calm 
water,  when  you  breathe  the  iodme 
and  the  ozone,  has  a  most  exhilar- 
ating and  tonic  effect  In  these 
gentle  southern  climates  the  wild- 
flowers  blossom  with  gay  profosion, 
and  you  welcome  the  stately 
blooms  of  the  garden  and  the  con- 
servatory. The  oceanic  atmos- 
phere is  a  true  restorative  after  the 
fogs  and  fatigues  of  London,  a 
true  renovant  against  the  coming 
crush  of  the  season.    MoreoTcr, 
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tbere  are  special  advantages  attend- 
ing  the  seaside  in  spring.  Yon  do 
not  make  one  of  a  horde  in  the 
annual  irruption.  You  find  the 
natives  a  mild-ejed,  mild-voioed 
race,  unlike  the  creatures^of  prey 
who  have  to  make  the  brief  season 
yield  profits  that  must  last  the 
whole  year.  You  pay  local  prices, 
not  fancy  prices.  You  make 
friends  with  the  hardy  honest  race 
whom  we  especially  love,  the  simple 
fisher-folk.  All  through  the  win- 
ter we  have  had  our  fish  for  break- 
fast— sole, whiting,  fresh  herring  fit 
for  a  king,  golden  mullet,  and  silvery 
mackerel.  Think  of  the  hundred 
brave  men  and  more  who  have 
gone  down  in  their  fishing-smacks 
in  the  rough  North  Sea,  and  make 
what  donation  you  can  ajQTord  to 
that  admirable  fund  at  the  Man- 
sion House.  The  fishermen  who 
have  been  obliged  to  lie  up  for  the 
winter  are  now  mending  their  nets, 
and  bringing  their  black  boats 
down  to  the  beach.  This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  will 
look  upon  you  more  as  friends 
tban  fares.  But  wherever  you  take 
your  walks  abroad,  far  inland  or 
along  the  coast- line,  you  will  find 
a  hearty  welcome.  You  are  the 
herald  and  harbinger  of  a  happier 
day.  The  winter,  with  its  scarcity 
and  anxiety,  is  departing,  and  the 
bounteous  summer  is  not  far  off. 
That  sweet  warm  sunshine  seems 
to  lift  the  burden  from  life,  and 
imparts  to  it  breadth  and  freedom. 
8ummer  and  autunm — winter  as 
well — you  may  enjoy  the  coast, 
but  there  is  only  one  spring-time 
of  the  year,  as  of  life,  and  the  sea- 
side is  then  at  its  best  and  purest. 
The  economic  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  hinted  at,  and  may 
rigbUy  receive  some  more  atten- 
tion. Visits  at  the  seaside  might 
be  more  equalised,  and  be  distri- 
buted over  a  larger  space  of  time. 
The  instinct  of  migration  to  the 
waterside  is  very  strong  on  all  of 


us  Britishers.  If  you  examine, 
as  so  many  of  us  have  been  doing 
lately,  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe, 
you  will  see  bow  the  Greeks  have 
everywhere  loved  the  seaboard, 
while  the  slower  Slavonic  race  in- 
variably retreat  inland  towards  the 
hills.  We  are  like  the  Greeks ; 
and  in  such  matters  of  good  taste 
Greek  instincts  are  invariably 
right.  No  paterfamilias  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
belongings  annually  to  the  seaside 
would  willingly  forego  that  great 
advantage,  l^at  annual  trip  both 
prolongs  and  intensifies  existence. 
But  times  are  bard ;  trade  is  dull ; 
foreign  securities  are  depreciated. 
Fixed  incomes,  in  many  cases, 
have  sadly  diminished.  P.  F.  is 
not  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  able 
to  afford  the  heavy  outlay  of  the 
summer  trip.  But  he  might  be 
very  weU  able  to  afford  to  go  to 
the  seaside  in  the  spring,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  fashionable  season. 
You  may  get  a  house  or  lodgings 
for  a  guinea  and  a  half  which  would 
cost  you  five  or  seven  guineas  a 
week  in  August  or  September. 
In  various  other  ways  the  expen- 
diture is  materially  diminished. 
It  is  not  as  if  you  lost  anything 
by  going  in  the  spring  instead  of 
later  on.  You  lose  something  in 
the  way  of  society,  but  you  gain 
more  in  the  way  of  Nature.  In 
other  respects  you  are  a  gainer. 
He  who  has  never  dwelt  by  the 
seaside  in  spring,  watched  the 
magical  lights,  heard  its  manifold 
voices,  has  missed  the  greatest 
balm  and  beauty  which  it  owns. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
blessings  and  benefits  of  a  seaside 
residence  might  be  conferred  much 
more  widely  than  is  now  the  case. 
One  is  sorry  to  think  of  the  crowds 
of  operatives,  labourers,  and  small 
shopkeepers  who,  *  in  populous 
cities  pent^'  pass  years  without 
seeing  the  se%  except  through  the 
fugitive  joy  of  a  cheap  excursion 
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train.  If  they  are  to  manage  a 
longer  excarsion,  it  must  be  in  the 
early  days  of  spring.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  there  are  numbers  of 
small  honseholders  who  would  be 
glad  to  let  their  lodgings  for  no 
more  than  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  rent^  or  get  their  place  aired 
at  the  very  minimum  of  profit. 
Gould  not  many  poor  people  bring 
their  work  down  with  them?  or 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
labour  market,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Alsager  Hill,  find  seaside 
places  where  their  labour  would  be 
acceptable,  and  perhaps  seaside 
people  be  enabled  to  get  to  Lon- 
don town  for  a  time  ?  One  great 
difiBculty  would  be  the  raUway 
fare ;  but  the  railway  companies 
in  such  instances  would  be  inclined 
to  act  liberally.  Might  not  bene- 
Tolent  people,  in  town  or  at  the 
seaside,  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
such  a  movement]  John  Stuart 
Mill  longed  for  a  time  when  Eng- 
lish people  would  work  for  fewer 
days  in  the  year,  and  for  fewer 
hours  of  the  day.  We  all  try  to 
look  hopefully  to  a  time  of  general 
improvement  and  prosperity  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country ;  and  it  would  be  a  glori- 
ous thing  if  our  working  classes 
could  count  on  a  spring-time  holi- 
day on  the  coast. 

In  a  flying  visit  to  the  coast,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  curious 
to  take  count  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena. The  little  watering-place  is 
beginning  to  wake  up.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.  The  tradesmen 
have  been  moderately  and  mildly 
subsisting  upon  each  other.  The 
chronic  invalids  have  been  hermetic- 
ally sealed  up,  and  the  maiden 
ladies  have  been  addicted  to  tea 
and  turn  out.  The  amusements 
have  not  been  violent.  A  few 
roughs  from  town  have  blacked 
their  faces,  and  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  local  public  as 


Christy  Minstrels.  Our  chief  local 
savant  has  given  a  lecture  m  the 

*  Pohirisation  of  Dgbt,'  whidi 
aroused  only  a  languid  enthosi- 
asm.  The  '  Penny  Headings'  hare 
been  a  comparative  failure.  Peo- 
ple have  insisted  on  reading  who 
did  not  know  how  to  read ;  and  it 
will  require  a  generation  of  school 
boards  to  restore  correct  notions  of 
accent  and  pronimciation.  More- 
over, some  young  men,  under  the 
harmless  title  of  '  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Mr.  Madison,'  ac- 
tually performed  Box  atid  Cox  at 
a  Penny  Reading,  to  tiie  great 
scandal  of  the  more  serious  part 
of  the  community.  The  pier  gijcs 
the  true  pulse  of  the  commonity. 
When  you  first  come  down  yon 
have  it  all  to  yourself  But  Ae 
weather  brightens.  A  nursemaid, 
with  a  perambulator,  breaks  the 

*  horrid  stainess.'  The  next  fine 
day  an  old  woman  opens  a  stall  at 
the  end  of  the  pier,  and  you  buy  a 
set  of  photographic  views  to  en- 
courage her.  Finally,  a  Qennan 
band — have  they  been  hid  away,  as 
troglodites,  during  the  winter?— 
gives  us  music.  Unwittingly  you 
have  inaugurated  tiie  season.  At 
first  you  paced  the  pier,  as  it  were 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  utter  loneli- 
ness ;  but  society  has  revived  with 
the  spring. 

It  is  in  the  early  spring,  jn«t « 
the  pleasure-seekers  are  thinlnDg 
of  going  to  the  seaside,  *^*^^ 
invalids  prepare  to  leave.  They 
will  linger  there  just  for  a  KtUe 
while.  Already  they  are  medi- 
tating leaving  off  of  wraps  and  re- 
spirators. The  vital  inflaences  of 
the  year  warm  and  cherish  ^^j 
they  rely  less  upon  the  chemist  and 
the  physician.  As  the  fine  ^*P 
multiply,  they  exchange  congrata- 
lations.  They  say  to  themselres 
that,  before  they  go  away,  ^^V^ 
see  something  of  &e  country.  1"^ 
have  stayed  so  long  frontiDg  ^* 
sea  through  the  winter  months  th«t 
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it  beoomes  a  relief  to  get  into  the 
genuine  coontrj-Bide,  where  the 
lanes  are  white  with  may,  where  the 
rich  virid  tender  greens  of  spring 
have  that  brilliancy  which  so  st>on 
fade  away,  where  the  high  tide  of  re- 
newed life  seems  to  yibrate  through 
all  Nature.  Now  is  the  time  whto 
we  consult  Murray  and  the  local 
guide-books  and  the  county  lusto- 
ries,  and  get  down  from  the  town 
libraries  what  we  think  will  help 
us  in  our  researches.  The  invalids 
haye  stayed  so  many  months  for 
health,  that  now  they  will  enjoy  a 
few  weeks  of  pleasure,  before  they 
take  flight  homewards.  They  plan 
excursions  to  abbey  and  castle 
and  headland  and  famous  battle- 
fields. How  many  visitors  will 
Mr.  Tennyson's  Harold  be  sending 
to  Battle,  the  site  of  that  awful 
Senlac  fight  seven  miles  from  Has- 
tings? Invalids,  especially  inva- 
lids in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
are  a  very  interesting  class  of 
people.  But  you  ought  to  be 
content  either  with  society  or  with- 
out it  in  the  brief  spring  sojourn 
at  the  sea.  Solitude  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  renovate  mental  and 
moral  stamina.  Introduce  your- 
self to  yourself,  and  cultivate  your 
own  better  acquaintance.  Study 
the  book  on  the  subject  which 
you  have  so  long  intended,  but 
for  which  the  necessary  leisure  has 
hitherto  failed  to  come.  The 
*brain  is  a  part  of  the  human  body, 
and  requires  exercise  as  much  as 
the  human  leg.  When  you  get 
back  to  town  your  friends  will  truly 
tell  you  how  well  you  are  looking, 
and  you  will  give  them  reason  to 
own  that  you  have  a  nature  that 
expands,  and  does  not  retrograde, 
with  eadi  renewing  spring. 

EEGEKT  PBOORESS  IN  SANITARY 
SCIENCE. 

A  new  kind  of  sanitary  work  has 
been  recently  introduced  in  Glas- 
gow, of  the  probable  ralue  of  which 


a  high  estimate  may  fairly  be 
formed.  What  is  described  as  a 
'self-acting  apparatus'  for  collect- 
ing the  floating  atmospheric  im- 
purities has  been  set  up  in  six 
different  parts  of  the  town;  and 
by  the  elimination  of  the  matters 
thus  collected,  and  particularly  the 
comparison  of  them  with  other 
analogous  specimens  taken  in  the 
outlying  country  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  believed  that  valuable  informa- 
tion will  be  gained  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  healthfulness  or  otherwise 
of  various  neighbourhoods,  the 
origin  of  epidemics,  and  the  like. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  it  has 
become  evident  to  all  interested  in 
sanitary  measures  that  systematic 
observations  on  the  nature  of  air- 
contaminations  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  pollutions 
of  the  water-supply ;  and  a  great 
amount  of  knowledge  on  some 
points  connected  with  this  question 
has  already  been  collected  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  whose 
researches  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  air  in  workshops, 
theatres,  mines,  sitting-rooms,  and 
the  like,  together  with  those  of 
many  others  in  the  same  directions, 
formed  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  the  Koyal  Institution  by 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hartley.*  But  a  sys- 
tematic  examination  of  air-conta- 
^linations,  performed  simultane- 
ously in  a  number  of  places,  would 
afford  much  moreextensire  grounds 
for  generalisation  and  deduction. 
Thus  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  value  of  the  re- 
searches of  Schwann,  Schultze, 
Schroeder,  and  others,  chief  of  whom 
is  Pasteur,  on  the  influence  of  at- 
mospheric germs  on  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  analogous  pro- 
cesses has  been  fully  appreciated, 
and  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 

*  Since  published  by  Longmans  & 
Co.,,  under  the  title,  Air^  and  iU  Rela* 
tioMioLife, 
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generation  finally  put  hors  de  com- 
bat by  the  repetition  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  experiments  of  these 
savants  by  Professor  Tyndall. 

The  evil  effects  on  hnman  life 
of  such  floating  germs  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  experimental  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  hay-fever 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Blackley  of 
Manchester,  by  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  flying  a  kite  to  which  was 
attached  a  kind  of  box  containing 
microscope  slides  moistened  with 
glycerine;  it  was  clearly  proTcd 
that  the  pollen,  spores,  and  seeds 
of  grasses  and  other  forms  of  vege- 
tation abound  in  the  air  during 
the  haymaking  months,  even  when 
the  air-current  to  which  the  kite 
ascends  is  at  a  great  elevation  and 
blows  over  a  large  stretch  of  sea  : 
thus  at  Filey,  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  when  the  kite  attained  the 
elevation  of  a  thousand  feet,  it  was 
found  to  have  a  large  deposit  of 
pollen  on  the  glasses  exposed  at 
this  elevation — a  stiffish  easterly 
breeze  blowing  from  the  sea  all  the 
time,  and  for  twelve  hours  pre- 
viously— whilst  no  pollen- grains 
at  all  were  deposited  on  similar 
glasses  exposed  at  the  sea-level. 
Careful  precautions  were  of  course 
taken  in  this  and  other  analogous 
observations  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  the  slides  before  the  kite 
ascended.  This  was  effected  by 
adapting  a  clockwork  arrangement 
to  the  box  containing  the  slides,  of 
such  a  character  that  the  slides  were 
completely  closed  in  until  after  a 
certain  period  (during  which  the 
kite  was  made  to  ascend),  after 
which  the  clockwork  opened  a  kind 
of  door,  so  as  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  blow  against  the  glass  slides,  and 
deposit  on  the  sticky  glycerine  sur- 
face the  spores,  <&c.,  carried  along 
by  its  agency.  Analogous  obser- 
vations on  the  air  of  various  locali- 
ties during  the  prevalence  of  hay- 
fever,  and  actual  experiments  on 
the  power  of  the  pollen-grains  of 


various  grasses,  <&c.,  to  set  np  this 
distressing  complaint  when  inhaled, 
and  so  brought  into  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
tril, all  furnished  arguments  and 
proofs  pointing  in  one  and  the  same 
direction,  viz.  that  the  eaJtarrhus 
cestivus,  or  hay-fever,  is  a  form  of 
disease  owing  its  origin  entirely  to 
the  existence  of  certain  kinds  of 
germ-life  in  the  atmosphere,  certain 
individuals  being  more  liable  to 
be  affected  by  these  germs  than 
others. 

To  persons  whose  individual  idio- 
syncrasy is  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  are  more  particularly  subject 
to  this  and  other  analogous  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  a  zymotic 
character,  the  question  as  to  what 
chemical  agents  are  the  most  power- 
ful antiseptics  is  of  great  interest 
Many  of  the  so-called '  disinfectants' 
sold  are  really  not  capable  of  de- 
stroying infection  at  all^  at  least 
when  the  infective  influence  pro- 
ceeds, as  it  is  now  usual  to  sup- 
pose is  generally  the  case,  from 
some  form  of  germ-life :  deodorants 
indeed  they  are,  as  they  have  ihe 
power  of  chemically  destroying  the 
evil -smelling  gases  and  vapours 
which  usually,  though  not  invari- 
ably, accompany  the  development 
and  spread  of  such  germs;  and 
hence  a  false  feeling  of  security  is 
liable  to  be  produced  when  in 
the  sick>room  faint  or  unpleasant 
odours  are  destroyed  by  the  plen- 
tiful use  of  such  substances,  and  a 
comparatively  agreeable  atmosphere 
produced,  possibly  by  the  use  of 
some  perfume,  the  aromatic  odour 
of  which  only  hides  that  which  it 
would  be  wiser  to  remove  and  de- 
stroy altogether.  Within  the  last 
few  days  another  '  disinfectant'  has 
been  introduced  to  the  public  under 
the  alluring  name  of  sanitaa;  this 
substance  is  in  fact  essentially  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  body 
known  to  chemists  as  'peroxide 
of  hydrogen/  the  action  of  which 
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is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Condj's 
fluid.     Bat  it  id  claimed  for  the 
new  sabstance  that  it  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  retarding 
the  development  of  germ-life  and 
preventing  putrefactive  and  fermen- 
tative changes  from  occnrring;  and 
experimental  evidence  is  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  assertion. 
The  question  as  to  the  actual  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  material  there- 
fore may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  in  particular  of  that  section  of 
it  which  more  especially  devotes 
itself  to  hygiene  and  sanitary  mat- 
ters; and  to  such,  the  lecture  on 
the  subject  recently  delivered   to 
the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  King- 
zett,  in  which  the  history  and  ad- 
vantages of  '  sanitas'  were  largely 
dwelt  on,  will  be  of  considerable 
interest. 

Dr.  Richardson's  vision  of  the 
*City  of  Health,'  in  which  every 
improvement  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced sanitarian  could  suggest  is 
adopted — with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing various  startling  alterations 
in  the  general  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings— appears  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  realised,  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent;  for  a  company  is  form- 
ing to  erect  houses  constructed  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  Richardson's 
views,  on  an  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Worthing.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  projectors  of  this  scheme 
will  not  meet  with  the  fate,  not 
unfrequent  amongst  advocates  of 
views  and  doctrines  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  practices  of  the  age, 
viz.  exciting  more  or  less  interest  for 
a  while  and  giving  rise  to  some  little 
opposition  thereby,  but  speedily  fall- 
ing into  neglect,  and  finally  drop- 
ping out  of  sight  altogether,  until 
their  ideas  again  crop  up  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  form,  to  run  the 
same  course  over  again.  If  they 
finally  become  adopted,  when  the 
popular  notions  have  been  suffi- 
ciently educated  and  advanced,  the 


resuscitator  of  the  old  invention 
probably  reaps  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit  and  advantage,  whilst 
the  originator  is  happy  if  his  name 
is  barely  remembered  as  having  had 
some  time  before  sundry  wild  Uto- 
pian views  on  the  subject.  As  an 
experiment  in  sanitary  science  it 
would  be  much  to  be  regretted 
should  the  Worthing  project  fail 
after  once  commencing  ;  but  it 
certainly  seems  not  unlikely  that 
popular  prejudices  will  prove  so 
stubborn  and  hard  to  combat  that 
the  prospects  of  the  scheme  may 
not  look  so  encouraging  during  the 
first  few  years  of  trial  as  the  share- 
holders might  desire.  Perchance 
some  millionaire,  desirous  of  being 
permanently  associated  with  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  most  valuable 
hygienic  improvement,  will,  in  case 
of  necessity,  step  forward  as  the 
material  agent  in  the  reduction  of 
Dr.  Richardson's  idea  to  practice, 
and  thereby  earn  the  gratitude  of 
valetudinarians. 

RAILWAY  IMPBOVEMEKTS. 

The  number  of  railway  accidents 
occurring  annually  in  this  country 
alone  which  might  have  been 
wholly  avoided,  or  greatly  mitigat- 
ed in  severity,  by  the  employment 
of  efficient  brake-power  is  some- 
thing  considerable.  The  railway 
companies  have  not  been  slow  in 
considering  how  best  to  overcome 
the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary 
brakes  in  use ;  but  their  delibera- 
tions have  been  materially  delayed 
by  the  circumstance  that  several 
inventors  have  proposed  novel 
forms  of  brake  ;  and  until  it  is 
clearly  decided  which  of  these  is 
really  the  best  for  practical  wear 
and  tear,  it  has  apparently  seemed 
good  to  adopt  none  of  them ;  a 
policy  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  the  proverbial  Irishman,  who 
would  never  adventure  himself  in 
the  water  until  he  knew  how  to 
swim.     At  lengthy  however,  there 
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seems  some  chanoe  that  the  clidmfl 
of  the  passenger  for  as  much  pro- 
tection against  chance  of  accident 
as  is  hnmanlj  possible  will  re- 
ceiye  dne  attention.  An  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  on  two  of 
the  most  approyed  of  these  brakes 
(the  *  Westinghoase '  and  '  Smithes 
yacnam  *)  has  recently  been  made 
on  the  North  British  Railway,  and 
in  consequence  the  directors  of 
that  line  haye  decided  to  adopt 
the  former  brake  on  all  their 
passenger  trains.  Curioosly,  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  has  ar- 
ranged to  adopt  the  latter  brake ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  let 
us  hope,  that  the  merits  of  the 
two  are  nearly  equal.  It  woald 
almost  seem  as  if  the  directors  of 
railway  Imes  were  beginning  to 
peroeiye  the  obyions  fact  that  the 
best  way,  in  the  long-nm,  to 
adyaace  their  own  interests  is  to 
endeayour  to  accommodate  the 
trayeUing  public  in  matters  of  con- 
yenience,  and  more  particularly  in 
protection  against  accidents. 

A  new  use  for  paper  has  recent- 
ly been  suggested  which  would,  at 
first  sight,  be  as  incongruous  with 
the  ordinary  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance as  the  production  of  '  sun- 
beams out  of  bottled  cucumbers ;' 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  manufacture  of  railway  wheels. 
These  so-called  paper  wheels  are 
made  by  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  an  iron  skeleton  frame- 
work, uniting  the  tire  and  axle 
with  pasteboards  of  straw  paper 
well  cemented  together  by  paste 
and  compressed  into  a  solid  block 
by  hydraulic  power;  such  wheels 
will,  it  is  stated,  stand  the  most 
seyere  usage,  and  are  especially 
suitable  for  brake-wheels.  One 
of  the  first  made  was  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
after  running  oyer  800,000  miles 
under  a  Pullman  car. 

Eyery  trayeller  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  who  has  desired 


to  read  his  newspaper  whilst 
journeying,  and  has  been  unable 
to  do  so  from  the  flickering  and 
scarcely  luminous  flames  of  the 
gas-lamps  (espedally  noticeable  in 
the  early  morning),  will  hail  with 
pleasure  the  statement  recently 
published  that  it  is  practicable  to 
supply  railway  carriages  with  com- 
pressed gas,  Arom  shale  and  other 
refuse,  at  a  lower  price  than  or- 
dinary London  gas,  whilst  in 
power  and  continuance  the  light 
giyen  by  such  shale  gas  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  usual  kind. 
The  experiment  of  using  such  gas 
has  been  tried  on  the  6t  John's 
Wood  branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  for  nearly  a  year,  and  its 
success  is  such  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  system  is  to  be  extended  to 
eyery  part  of  that  line.  Indepen- 
dently of  these  salient  adyantages, 
there  is  a  saying  of  time  with  the 
compressed  gas,  as  the  cylinders 
in  which  the  gas  is  stored  under  the 
carriages  only  require  replenishing 
once  in  the  day,  since  of  course  the 
compressed  gas  occupies  much  less 
space  than  ordinary  gas  in  an  un- 
compressed state.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  tbne 
the  use  of  gas  will  become  general 
on  railways,  and  that  the  inconye 
nient  and  but  faintly  luminous  oil- 
lamps  now  so  largely  employed  will 
shortly  become  things  of  the  past 
A  proposition  is  now  being 
debated  for  constructing  under- 
ground railways  in  Paris.  Two 
main  lines  are  proposed,  running 
east  and  west,  the  first  starting 
from  the  Yincennes  Station,  to 
pass  under  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  the 
Halles,  the  Palus- Royal,  and  the 
Bourse,  and  terminating  at  Les 
BatignoUes;  the  second  starting 
from  the  Orleans  Terminus,  to  run 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  under  the  whole  leng^  of  the 
Bouleyard  St  Germain.  A  junc- 
tion line  between  the  two  and  side 
branches  are  also  contemplated. 
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TRANSPARENCY  OF  METALS. 

To  see  through  a  millstone  or  a 
brick  wall  has  nsnallj  been  re- 
garded as  a  feat  reqniring  for  its 
accomplishment  powers  possessed 
by  hnman  beings  only  when  in  a 
spiritualistic  trance,  or  when  other- 
wise rendered  dairroyant ;  and  to 
see  through  a  mass  of  metal  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  equally  im- 
possible to  human  visual  organs. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  long  been 
known  that  gold-leaf  may  be  beaten 
so  fine  as  to  transmit  a  green- 
ish light  tolerably  readily;  and, 
indeed,  this  is  utilised  as  a  practi- 
cal test  of  the  quality  of  gold  by 
the  gold-beater,  the  admixture  of 
small  quantities  of  silver  with  the 
gold  employed  causing  a  distin- 
guishable alteration  in  the  tint  of  the 
transmitted  light.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, this  property  of  translucency 
when  in  thin  iilms  has  been  re- 
garded as  peculiar  to  gold,  and  be- 
longing to  no  other  metal ;  the 
reason  for  this  being  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent,  that  few  metals 
other  than  gold  can  be  success- 
fully reduced  by  hammering  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  tenuity;  save 
silver  and  platinum,  indeed,  no 
metals  approach  to  gold.  By 
electrical  means,  however,  thin 
films  of  gold  and  other  metals  can 
be  obtained  which  readily  trans- 
mit h'ght,  the  mode  of  operating 
to  produce  these  attenuated  sheets 
of  metal  being  simply  to  cause 
electric  sparks  to  pass  from  wires 
of  the  required  metals  passing  into 
tubes  of  rarefied  air  or  other  gases, 
when  the  particles  of  metal  de- 
tached from  the  wires  by  the  sparks 
become  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  forming  an  excessively 
thin  film  quite  continuous  under 
the  microscope.  Gold  films  thus 
prepared  transmit  a  fine  green 
fight  ;  silver  gives  a  fine  blue 
colour ;  copper  a  dull  green ;  pla- 
tinum a   bluish    gray;  zinc   and 


cadmium  a  deep  bluish  gray ;  iron 
a  nearly  neutral  tint,  but  slightly 
brownish. 


THE  NEW  LAROE  OUNS. 

The  results  recently  obtained 
with  the  'Woolwich  Infant,'  or 
81-ton  gun,  and  the  Italian  100-ton 
gun  appear  to  demonstrate  con- 
clusively the  enormous  efficiency 
of  these  monster  weapons,  the 
latter  having  apparently  somewhat 
the  best  of  it,  if  the  experimental 
trials  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  competitive  examination  of  the 
two ;  for  the  '  infant '  is  becoming 
seriously  affected  by  the  extension 
of  the  fissure  or  crack  noticed  some 
time  ago,  and  will  probably  be  only 
used  for  a  few  more  rounds,  after 
which  it  will  be  removed  to  the 
Eoyal  Arsenal,  and  cut  in  half  in 
front  of  the  trunnions,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  a  new  steel 
lining,  the  whole  cost  of  this  re- 
building, so  to  speak,  of  the  gun 
probably  amounting  to  several 
thousand  pounds ;  whilst  its  larger 
rival,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
stood  Uie  tests  applied  to  it  re- 
markably well.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  forces  involved 
in  these  weapons  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pressure  exerted  on  every  square 
inch  of  the  powder  chamber 
is  usually  upwards  of  25  tons, 
occasionally  reaching  the  enormous 
amount  of  42  tons.  Let  it  be  sup« 
posed  that  in  a  crowd  an  average 
man  weighs  two  cwt.  and  occupies 
half  a  square  foot ;  thus  to  equal 
a  weight  of  25  tons  per  square 
inch  there  would  have  to  be  18,000 
layers  of  men,  each  layer  resting 
on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
those  underneath  :  allowing  five 
feeir  to  each  layer,  this  mass  of 
hunAnity  would  be  in  vertical  height 
about  seventeen  miles,  or  upwards 
of 'twenty  times  the  height  of  Ben 
Nevis! 
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BLIND-MAN  S  BUFF. 

This  game  scarcely  needs  descrip- 
tion, bat  it  is  so  old  and  so  well 
known  that  it  claims  at  least  a 
place  in  this  collection.  Let  me, 
then,  in  case  there  should  arise  any 
reader  whose  education  has  in  this 
respect  been  neglected,  say  that, 
though  somewhat  rough  and  noisy, 
this  is  the  most  popular  and  classi- 
cal of  all  the  games  extant  in  these 
islands.  Like  many  others,  it 
depends  upon  recognition.  One 
of  the  players,  who  should  be  de- 
signated by  lot,  has  his  eyes  band- 
aged, and  pray  let  it  be  carefully 
done,  so  that  he  may  not  be  able 
to  see  down  the  sides  of  his  nose. 
He  is  then  led  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  when  one  of  the  players 
thus  apostrophises  him :  '  How 
many  cows  has  your  father  got  7' 
*  Three,*  he  answers.  '  What 
colour  are  they  )*  '  Black,  white, 
and  gray.'  *  Then  turn  round  three 
times  and  catch  whom  you  may.' 
The  blind  man  at  once  rushes  after 
the  other  players,  and  many  are 
the  hairbreadUi  escapes  and  close 
shaves  which  are  then  witnessed. 
The  blind  man  generally  comes  in 
for  a  deal  of  falling  about  over 
chairs,  knocking  his  head  against 
the  wall,  and  other  disagreeables, 
which  are  often  increased  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  most  reprehensible 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  other 
players  to  tease  him  in  yarious 
ways  by  pulling  his  coat-tails  or 
his  hair,  or  shouting  in  his  ear, 
practices  which,  of  course,  need 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  avoid- 
ed. At  length  he  succeeds  in 
catching  one  of  the  delinquents, 
and  is  required  to  give  the  name 


of  the  person  caught.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so  that  person  takes 
his  place ;  but  if  not^  he  continues 
in  ]u8  undesirable  employment  of 
running  after  invisible  beings.  Of 
course  the  person  caught  remains 
perfectly  still,  and  the  blind  man 
must  rely  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  dresses,  or  upon  his  power  of 
recognising  features  by  passing 
his  hand  over  them,  for  discover- 
ing the  name  of  his  captive.  Wil- 
kie's  well-known  picture  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  game  than 
volumes  of  description ;  and  where* 
there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  fami- 
liarity among  the  players,  and  a 
sufficietit  absence  of  sharp-cornered 
furniture,  it  will  be  found  a  most 
efficient  means  of  passing  away 
an  idle  hour. 

blind-man's  wand. 

This  is  a  quieter  form  of  the 
game.  The  blind  man  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  a 
short  wand  in  his  hand,  and  the 
rest  of  the  players  form  a  circle 
and  gallop  round  him  to  a  lively 
measure.  When  they  have  gone 
round  two  or  three  times  the  mu- 
sic ceases,  and  the  blind  man  then 
extends  his  wand  in  any  direction 
he  pleases.  The  person  towards 
whom  it  points  must  take  it,  and 
the  blind  man  then  makes  three 
noises,  such  as  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  the  squeaking  of  a  pig,  and 
the  braying  of  a  donkey;  or  he 
may  pronounce  three  vowels  or 
three  words,  which  the  person 
designated  must  imitate;  or  else, 
as  is  sometimes  allowed,  may  ask 
three  questions,  which  must  be 
answered.  If  from  the  lights  ob- 
tabed  in  either  of  these  manners 
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the  blind  man  is  able  to  guess  the 
name  of  the  person  holding  the 
other  end  of  the  wand,  they  change 
places ;  bat  if  he  fails,  the  g^me 
proceeds  in  the  same  way  until  he 
is  more  fortunate.  Of  course, 
those  to  whom  the  wand  is  pre- 
sented must  disguise  their  voices 
as  much  as  possible  in  making 
the  requisite  answers  or  imita- 
tions. 

SHADOW  QUFF. 

The  yictim  in  this  game  is  seated 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  held  or  fast- 
ened perpendicularly.  On  the  other 
side,  at  some  distance,  is  placed  a 
single  lamp,  and  each  of  the  play- 
ers passes  in  succession  before  it, 
so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of  the 
profile  on  to  the  sheet,  from  which 
alone  the  name  of  the  person  is  to 
be  guessed.  A  great  opportunity 
is  thus  given  for  deception  of  the 
most  varied  kind—hats,  wigs,  and 
disguises  of  every  description  are 
allowable,  and  the  players  can  in 
this  manner  render  themselves 
quite  undistinguishable  the  one 
^m  the  other.  The  different  ef- 
fect which  may  be  produced  by  a 
mere  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair,  or  the  adoption  of  the 
slightest  form  of  head-dress,  is 
something  quite  startling ;  and  the 
victim  must  be  clever  indeed  if  he 
does  not  beg  to  be  replaced  in  a 
very  short  time.  As  the  quality 
of  mercy  is  to  be  encouraged,  such 
a  petition  should  not  be  always 
rejected,  the  more  so  as  a  change 
of  victims  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  game,  by  producing  a  necessity 
for  fresh  disguises. 

TURN  THE  TRENCHER. 

The  players  sit  or  stand  in  a 
circle,  each  one  being  designated 
either  by  a  number  or  by  the  name 
of  a  flower  or  an  animd.  One  of 
the  party  then  takes  a  metal  or 
wooden  plate,  and  spins  it  round 
on  its  lower  edge  on  the  ground, 


with  as  much  force  and  dexterity 
as  may  be,  at  the  same  time  call- 
ing out  the  number  or  name  per- 
taining to  one  of  those  sitting 
or  standing  round.  The  person 
so  designated  must  run  and  seize 
the  trencher  before  it  falls  lifeless 
on  the  ground,  on  pain  of  paying 
a  forfeit,  and  must  then  turn  it  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  a  very 
lively  game,  and  gives  rise  to  much 
fun ;  because  as  turning  a  trencher 
does  not  usually  form  part  of  even 
the  most  liberal  education,  the 
attempts  made  to  do  it  effectively 
are  generally  very  lamentable,  and 
the  turn  is  often  so  feeble  as  to 
render  it  physically  impossible  to 
catch  it  before  it  falls.  Of  course 
it  is  very  mean  to  look  round  the 
circle  in  order  to  discover  any  per- 
son engaged  in  improving  conver- 
sation, and  then  to  call  out  the 
name  or  number  belonging  to 
that  person ;  but  such  is  human 
nature  that  this  is  often  done,  and 
generally  with  much  success,  and 
a  great  increase  of  forfeits. 

KISS  IN  THE  RINO. 

A  rather  hazardous  game,  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  mammas 
and  chaperones,  and  mostly  favour- 
ed by  Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows. 
A  ring  is  formed  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  holding  each  other's  hands 
with  arms  extended.  A  lady  is 
then  placed  in  the  middle  wiUi  a 
handkerchief,  which  she  throws  at 
any  gentleman  she  is  pleased  to 
select.  He  catches  it,  and  runs 
after  the  lady,  who  darts  in  and 
out  beneath  the  extended  arms  of 
the  ring  with  as  much  speed  as  she 
can  command  or  as  she  may  wish 
to  display.  The  pursuer  must 
follow  every  winding  she  takes,  and 
when  he  catches  her  is  rewarded 
with  a  kiss  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring.  The  lady  is  then  sent  into 
the  circle,  and  the  gentleman  in 
turn  throws  the  handkerchief  to 
another  lady,  and  flies  from  the 
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embiaoe  of  the  fair  one  selected 
in  like  manner.  The  game  is  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  art  of  flir- 
tation, and  as  snch  is  of  doabtfal 
morality,  bat  it  is  a  ci^ital  one 
for  children,  and  not  undesirable 
for  those  grown-np  persons  who  do 
not  object  to  osculation. 

PIGEON  FLIES. 

This  is  one  of  the  large  class  of 
catbh-games,  best  played  at  des- 
sert when  the  children  have  been 
brought  in.  The  person  Who  ini- 
tiates it  places  his  forefinger  on 
the  table,  and  calls  out, '  Pigeon 
flies,'  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
finger  in  the  air.  He  goes  on  with 
several  other  birds,  as  'Sparrow 
flies,' '  BuUfinch  flies,'  <  Grow  flies,' 
raising  his  finger  each  time,  in 
which  he  is  to  be  imitated  by  the 
rest  But  here  comes  the  cruelty 
of  the  thing ;  for  when  the  whole 
company  is  in  full  swing  of  im- 
itating him  he  calls  out,  '  Croco- 
dile flies,'  or  '  Elephant  flies,'  and 
does  not  raise  his  finger  in  illustra- 
tion of  an  assertion  so  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 
The  other  players,  howerer,  being 
unprepared,  probably  do  as  they 
hare  done  before,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  each  one  has  to 
pay  a  forfeit.  The  game  must  be 
carried  on  with  some  rapidity,  so 
as  not  to  allow  time  for  reflection. 

OPEN  SCISSORS. 

Another  game  of  like  character. 
The  leader  addresses  his  neighbour 
with, '  I  sell  you  my  open  scissors.' 
The  person  addressed  repeats  it 
with  Uie  greatest  care  to  be  correct, 
but  is  nevertheless  astonished  at 
being  asked  for  a  forfeit  The 
catch  is  that  when  the  formula  is 
repeated  it  should  be  at  the  same 
time  illustrated  by  crossing  the 
fingers,  the  hands,  or  the  legs,  or 
any  extraneous  objects  which  hap- 
pen to  be  handy,  such  as  knives 
or  forks.     It  is  the  omission  to 


do  this  which  incurs  the  liability 
to  pay  forfeit ;  and  as  the  trick 
is  usually  not  discovered  for  some 
time,  a  very  fair  oollection  may 
generally  be  made. 

FORFEITS. 

In  all  games  where  forfeits  have 
been  paid  they  are  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  submission  to  certain  penal- 
ties. The  infliction  of  them  is 
delegated  to  a  player  who  kneeU 
down  with  his  face  concealed  ia 
the  lap  of  a  lady,  who  takes  each 
forfeit,  and  holding  it  up  asks, 
'  What  shall  be  done  by  the  owner 
of  this  pretty  thing  V  The  forfeit- 
crier  then  names  the  penalty  to  be 
inflicted ;  and  as  there  is  always  a 
difficulty  in  assigning  punishments 
of  an  amusing  character,  the  task 
of  prescribing  them  should  be  given 
to  a  player  distinguished  by  expe- 
rience or  invention.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  possess  neither,  or 
who  wish  for  a  ready  means  of 
vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
here  are  a  few  tasks  which  may  be 
imposed : 

Pose  for  a  statue. — ^The  culprit 
is  placed  on  a  chair,  and  each  of 
the  company  puts  him  or  her  into 
some  position,  explaining  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  or  the  statue  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent. 

Kiss  your  shadow. — The  intelli- 
gent criminal  will  in  this  case 
place  himself  between  the  light 
and  a  lady,  upon  whom  his  shadow 
will  then  fall     Verbum  sap. 

Make  your  will,  which  consists 
in  leaving  to  ^each  of  the  company 
such  of  your  good  or  bad  qualities 
as  they  are  deficient  in.  This  will 
probably  bring  out  many  latent 
differences  of  opinion. 

Kiss  the  candlestick. — If  he  can, 
the  culprit  will  induce  a  lady  to 
hold  a  candle  for  him,  and  then 
will  take  a  mean  advantage  of  her 
good-nature. 

Tell  the  only  lady  you  lore  in 
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the  room  that  she  is  nglj  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  ask  her  if  she  re- 
turns your  affection. 

Preach  a  pleasing  sermon  mth- 
out  any  text. — The  cnlprit  begins 
varions  dicourses  on  yarious  sub- 
jects, each  one  of  which  is  objected 
to  by  somebody,  and  is  therefore 
held  not  to  be  pleasing.  When  all 
haye  objected  he  finally  preaches 
his  sermon  on — nothing. 

State  why  you  have  not  paid 
your  washerwoman. 

Make  a  speech  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  with  musical  illus- 
trations. 

State  whether  you  would  prefer 
to  be  yourself  eaten  by  an  alliga- 
tor, or  an  alligator  eaten  by  your- 
self, and  giye  your  reasons. 

Run  through  the  table. — Here 
the  culprit  may  try  it  first  with  the 
multiplication  table. 

To  sing  in  a  cats'  concert. — This 
works  off  seyeral  forfeits  at  once. 
The  culprits  are  made  to  sing  each 
a  yerse  of  a  different  song  at  the 
same  time.  There  should  be  a 
leader  to  start  them.  The  effect 
is  delightful. 

To  dance  a  blind  quadrille. — 
Four  culprits  are  blindfolded  and 
set  to  dance  a  quadrille  to  music, 
which  results  in  confusion,  if  not  in 
contusion. 

To  cap  a  verse. — ^The  forfeit- 
crier  recites  a  yerse  of  poetry,  and 
the  culprit  must  immediately  follow 
with  another  verse  beginning  with 
the  last  word  of  the  model.  If  he 
cannot  recollect  one,  then  he  must 
improvise  one,  on  pain  of  another 
forfeit. 

To  bite  an  inch  off  the  poker. — 
This  consists  simply  in  biting  the 
air  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  poker. 

To  illustrate  one  of  your  best 
qualities  in  each  comer  of  the 
room. — If  the  culprit  has  suffi- 
cient belief  in  himself,  he  may 
illustrate  mercy,  generosity,  truth, 
and  constancy,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  pantomime. 


To  give  your  man  a  character. — 
The  culprit  is  to  go  to  the  lady 
who  is  crying  forfeits,  and  to  say, 
'  I  wish  to  recommend  my  servant.' 
'  What  character  do  you  giye  him?' 
'  A  perfect  character.'  The  lady 
then  asks  how  he  can  do  various 
things,  and  is  answered  with  the 
name  of  the  person  best  known  for 
excellence  in  that  respect  *  How 
can  he  talk?'  'Like  Sydney 
Smith.'  '  How  can  he  write  poet- 
ry ?'  *  Like  Tennyson.'  *  How  can 
he  read?'  <Like  Charles  Dick- 
ens.' '  How  can  he  make  a  speech?' 
'  Like  Gladstone;'  and  so  on.  If 
the  lady  does  not  agree  as  to  the 
excellence  of  any  of  the  models 
mentioned  she  must  say  so,  and 
state  her  reasons,  when  another 
model  must  be  presented. 

To  be  a  deaf  b^gar. — Each  of 
the  company  makes  three  remarks 
to  the  culpritj  to  the  first  two  of 
which  he  replies,  'I  can't  hear,' 
while  to  the  third  he  answers,  'I 
hear.'  The  joke  consists  in  making 
the  two  first  remarks  very  plea- 
sant, and  the  third  very  disagree- 
able. 

Should  any  of  the  culprits  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  aptitude  for  doing 
anything  amusing,  whether  it  be 
singing  a  comic  song,  imitating  a 
well-known  actor,  or  writing  verses, 
he  should  be  set  to  give  a  specimen 
of  his  power.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  way  the  tasks  which  are 
capable  of  being  imposed  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

MAKING  HISTORY. 

A  most  useful  game,  as  tending 
to  exhibit  to  those  who  play  it  the 
littie  relation  which  the  facts  of  any 
case  may  bear  to  the  version  of 
it  current  in  society,  and  thereby 
teaching  them  how  littie  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  gossip — ^a  result 
which,  if  achieved,  will  amply  repay 
any  difficulties  which  may  be  en- 
countered in  order  to  arrive  at  it. 
Let  one  person  of  the  party  write 
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down  a  short  tale,  concerning  any- 
thing or  anybody,  of  any  age  or 
country  whaterer,  and  then  retiring 
into  a  separate  room  read  it  to 
another  of  the  party,  who  is  then  to 
be  left  alone.  A  third  is  then  sent 
in,  to  whom  the  person  who  has  just 
heard  it  repeats  the  tale  from  me- 
mory, and  then  leares  the  room  in 
turn  j  and  thus  each  passes  it  on  to 
the  other  until  it  has  been  told  to 
the  last  person,  who  mn&t  then  re- 
late it  alond  to  the  company.  The 
original  tale  is  then  read,  and  will 
certainly  be  found  to  differ  from 
that  which  is  related  by  the  last 
person  in  every  essential  particular, 
a  result  which  cannot  fail  to  shake 
the  faith  of  those  who  beliere  in  the 
ralue  of  oral  tradition.  In  telling 
the  tale  it  is  advisable  to  introduce 
the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  they 
are  capable  of  being  metamor- 
phosed in  passing  from  one  person 
to  another.     This  game  is  some- 


times called  ^  Bussian  Scandal,' 
though  why  it  should  be  distin- 
guished as  Bossian  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  since  its  features  are  those 
which  scandal  presents  the  world 
through. 

In  conclusion  I  commend  these 
amusements  to  the  attention  of  aU 
those  who  find  that  time  takes  too 
much  killing,  or  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  devise  a  method  of  their 
own  for  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  common  enemy.  Most  of 
them,  perhaps,  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  what  is  purely 
intellectual;  many  of  them  will 
probably  be  considered  somewhat 
trivial :  but  at  any  rate  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which,  if  properly 
approached  and  fairly  carried  out^ 
is  not  capable  of  leaving  at  least 
this  remembrance,  by  which,  after 
all,  the  worth  of  such  things  is 
beat  tested—'  Nous  avons  bien  rL' 
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Creative  power  was  strong  within  the  boy, 
For  in  his  soul  was  lit  the  spark  divine 

Of  artist-genius,  hitherto  unveil'd, 

As  gems  deep-hidden  lie  within  the  mine. 

And  so  by  stealth  his  easel  would  Kg  take 
Into  the  studio,  where  his  father  wrought, 

And  snatch  a  brief  joy  from  his  work  of  love. 
Unseen,  unwatch'd,  unguided,  and  untaught 

Until  one  day — it  seal'd  his  destiny  ! — 
By  chance  discovered  at  his  stolen  toil. 

His  hidden  talent  was  by  fostering  friends 

Nursed,  and  the  nurture  fruitful  made  the  soil. 

And  now  amidst  our  glorious  artist-band 

Stands  his,  midst  others  a  most  honoured  name ; 

A  *  household  word'  throughout  our  English  land, 
Inscribed  for  ever  on  the  roll  of  Fame. 

ASTLKT  H.  BALDWXK. 
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Amongst  an  extensive  class  of  the 
community  it  would  be  regarded 
as  grossly  libellous  were  the  typi- 
cal *  working  man/  the  mechanic, 
the  pride  and  gloiy  of  his  country, 
the  blood,  bone,  and  sinew  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  stigmatised 
as  being  a  selfish  indiyidual.  If, 
however,  it  were  attempted  to  be 
shown  not  only  that  this  was  so, 
but  that  the  particular  in  which 
his  exclusive  care  for  *  number 
one'  most  unmistakably  cropped 
out  was  in  his  utter  indifference 
as  to  who,  in  the  common  battle 
for  bread,  was  doomed  to  exces- 
sive hard  labour  so  long  as  he 
himself  escaped  with  a  moderate 
imposition, — I  say  that  if  such  a 
charge  were  brought  against  the 
British  workman,  ten  thousand 
indignant  voices  would  be  raised 
in  denial  of  the  monstrous  accu- 
sation. 

Selfish,  indeed!  Has  it  not 
been  shown  over  and  over  again 
that  the  human  bees  of  our  hives 
of  industry  are  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  creatures  under  the 
sun  1  Is  not  every  one  aware — 
including  the  tyrants  and  would- 
be  oppressors  of  the  rights  of 
labour — that  our  homy-handed 
sons  of  toil  are  leagued  together 
and  bound  in  the  bonds  of  sworn 
brotherhood  to  resist  the  insidi- 
ous encroachments  not  less  than 
the  open  declarations  of  war  of 
capital  against  labour  1  Have  not 
working  men  scores  and  hundreds 
of  times  elected  to  throw  them- 
selves out  of  employment,  to  en- 
dure all  the  inconveniences  of 
'short  commons'  on  strike-pay, 
rather  than  a  mate  should  be  im- 
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posed  on  to  the  extent  even  of  a 
sixpence! 

Selfish !  What  of  the  gallant 
and  untiring  struggle,  the  heroic 
holding  out,  the  dogged  persistence 
which  has  resulted  in  that  greatest 
of  modem  peaceful  victories,  the 
establishment  of  the  nine-hours 
movement  among  the  trades) 
Let  that  one  glorious  fact  alone 
standout  as  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  £Edse  chaige  of  selfishness. 

This  on  the  one  hand.  On  the 
other,  I  take  my  stand  in  the 
dreary  twilight  of  a  winter^s  early 
morning  on  Blackfriars  or  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  I  see  trooping 
past  me — ^not  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  in  such  numbers  that  the 
wide  pavement  is  thickly  occu- 
pied— girls  and  boys  ranging,  as 
regards  age,  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen.  Of  the  boys  I  will 
say  nothing,  beyond  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  society  will 
one  day  wake  up  to  the  &ct  that 
the  London  errand-boy — ^the  fiEtith- 
ful,  ill-fed,  patient  little  dmdge, 
on  whose  industry  and  integrity 
depends  so  much  the  smooth 
working  of  the  commercial  ma- 
chinery of  the  great  city — has  not 
received  his  due  share  of  consider- 
ation from  his  masters,  in  whose 
hands  he  is  helpless. 

The  London  School  Board  de- 
serves the  praise  and  the  support 
of  all  right-minded  Englishmen, 
were  it  only  for  the  incalculable 
benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the  male 
juveniles  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. They  at  least  have  respite 
now  until  they  are  turned  thirteen 
years  old.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Every  allowance,  even  more  per- 
ns 
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haps  than  is  strictly  '  reasonable,' 
may  be    made  'for    those    poor 
parents  who  so  bitterly  complain 
that  the   Compulsory  Education 
Act  has  taken  on  itself  to  enlarge 
the  minds  of  the  children  '  at  the 
expense  of  their  bellies ;'  in  other 
wordSy  that   it  insists  on  those 
who  were  employed  at  remunera- 
tive work  ceasing  therefrom,  to 
become '  idle  scholars.*   There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in   instances 
of  widows    left   with  a    heavy 
family  they  found  it  of  vast  as- 
sistance to  send  out  willing  little 
Jack  agedi  nine,  Bill  two  years  his 
senior,  and  Tom  who  is  twelve 
and  a  half,  to  earn  what  they  could 
at  any  light  labour ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  that  such 
poor  women  discovered  it  to  be 
hard  that  such  a  source  of  income 
should  not  only  be  cut  ofif,  but 
that  the  injury  should  be  aggra- 
vated by  each  little  bread-winner 
requiring  something  of  her  to  pay 
school-fees  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  family  cupboard.   But  then 
again  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  old  facilities  for  child- 
working  was  much  abused  by  that 
laige  class  of  the  lower  orders  that 
does  not  care  a  straw  where  the 
household  expenses  come  from  or 
how,  provided  they  have  '  pocket 
money'  for  beer  and  tobacco,  with 
ample  leisure  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  luxuries.  The  probability 
is  that  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
School  Board  has  set  many  an 
idle  father  unwillingly  to  work 
when  he  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  lived  upon  the 
earnings  of  his  young  children. 

To  return,  however,  to  Black- 
friars-bridge  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  troop  of 
little  females  (never  mind  the 
males)  who  are  in  such  hot  haste 
as  may  be,  considering  the  bitter 
coldness  of  the  weather,  hurrying 
Cityward.  They  are  not  ragged 
girlB  by  any  means — a  little  taw- 


dry maybe  as  regards  their  he- 
flounced  skirts  and  gay  hats— and 
though  the  majority  of  them  wear 
gloves  and  bows,  they  are  not  bo 
substantially  shod  as  the  freezing 
slush  of  the  pavement  renders  de- 
sirable.   Yet,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  they  are    decent-looking 
little  girls,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
them.   Unmistakably  the  children 
of  the  working  man  of  the  type 
who  just  now  felt  his  feelings  so 
seriously  outraged  because  he  was 
accused  of  selfishness.    Bat  vill 
he  kindly  tell  me  how  he  recon- 
ciles his  claim  to  generous  senti- 
ment, and  a  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacriflce  to  the  interests  of  his 
feUow-creatures  whoso  privileges 
are  jeopardised,  with  the  fact  that 
he  permits  his  little  daughters, 
who  are  incomparably  less  able  to 
endure  privation  and  fatigue  than 
he  himself  is,  to  work  a  far  greater 
number  of  hours  each  day  than, 
supposing  him,  the  parent,  to  he 
a    blacksmith,  he    would  think 
good  for  his  bellows-blower  1  How 
does  it  run  on  all-fours  with  his 
firm  conviction  that  it  ia  an  af- 
front on  the  dignity  of  labour  to 
ask  a  man  to  work  more  than 
nine  hours  between  daylight  and 
dark,  that  he  gives  countenance 
to  his  own  children — tender  girls 
of  sixteen  or  so — ^turning  out  from 
home  of  a  February  morning  al- 
most before  the  gas-lamps  are  ex- 
tinguished, to  walk  perhaps  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  factory  or 
house  of  business  where  they  are 
employed,  to  toil  the  whole  day 
through,  with  scarcely  fair  time, 
and  seldom  or  never  fair  oppo^ 
tunity,  for    decent  meal-getting, 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with 
a  long  walk  home  again  in  the 
dark,  and  j[>erhaps  in  rain  or  snow 
as  Weill  TVelve  hours  a  day,  ficom 
eight  until  eight,  are  the  ordinary 
hours  of  girl  labour  in  London  as 
regards  *  out-door  hands ;'  and  that 
of  course   means   twelve   hours 
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'net/  and  does  not  include  the 
other  hour  or  bo  spent  in  goii^g 
and  returning.  Surely  thirteen 
hours  a  day,  or  eren  twelve,  is 
a  heavier  task  than  should  he  im- 
posed upon  a  young  girl,  what- 
ever may  be  the  kind  of  labour 
required  of  her,  or  however  neces- 
sary it  may  be  that  she  should  go 
out  to  work  in  order  to  supple- 
ment papa's  hard  earnings.  Be- 
sides, one  cannot  but  think  that 
if  papa  —  papa  of  the  class  in 
question  —  could  bring  himself 
to  look  at  home  with  the  same 
jealous  eye  for  the  rights  of  labour 
^as  he  uses  when  at  the  workshop 
or  the  club,  the  evil  might  be 
easily  remedied.  Factory  proprie- 
tors and  City  manufacturers, 
though  they  may  not  invariably 
be  amenable  to  reason,  are  bound 
to  give  way  like  other  folk  when 
sufficient  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  against  them ;  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  parents  this  might  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  a  month 
and  at  a  thousandth  of  the  cost 
involved  in  securing  to  the  'blood, 
bone,  and  sinew*  of  the  country 
a  hidf-holiday  on  Saturday,  after 
the  enormous  labour  of  working 
nine  hours  a  day  since  the  pre- 
vious Monday  morning. 

But  as  regards  the  kind  of  work 
the  thousands  of  young  g^rls  who 
cross  the  bridges  every  morning 
are  called  on  to  perform.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  after  all, 
and  although  the  long  hours  are 
of  course  objectionable,  the  em- 
ployment could,  as  a  rule,  be  of 
a  sort  that  would  not  overtax 
their  strength  or  endurance.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  stem  reality 
vrill  not  admit  this.  Jhe  ma- 
jority of  the  girls  and  young 
vfomen  are  engaged  at  needle- 
-work;  not  quiet  stitching  with 
the  work  in  the  lap,  and  half  a 
yard  of  cotton  threaded  in  an  or- 
dinary needle  in  thdr  hands. 
The   needle  they  manipulate   is 


driven  by  machinery,  which  to 
set  it  going  requires  pretty  much 
the  same  amotlnt  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion, and  pretty  much  the  same 
action  of  the  members,  as  is  re- 
quired in  propelling  a  bicycle. 
And  I  can  well  imagine  the  lady- 
reader  shaking  her  head  at  what 
she  considers  an  extravagant 
simile.  Of  course,  the  fair  pe- 
ruser of  these  pages  has  had  no 
experience  in  bicycle-riding  ;  but 
she  has  cousins  and  brothers  who 
have,  and  she  knows  that  it  is 
somewhat  violent  pastime.  She 
has  remarked  occasionally,  when 
the  rider  was  not  a  particularly 
robust  person,  that  the  bumping 
of  the  great  wheel  beneath  the 
saddle  imparted  to  its  occupant 
a  nervous  tremor,  suggestive  of 
jelly  under  disturbing  influences ; 
and  that  even  the  most  stalwart 
of  riders  are  not  exempt  from 
panting  and  blowing  after  a  few- 
miles'  spin  on  a  rough  road. 
Whereas  to  set  her  pretty  little 
sewing-machine  in  motion  is  as 
easy  almost  as  idleness  itself. 
But  with  all  proper  deference  for 
any  opinion  a  lady  may  choose 
to  offer  on  the  subject,  I  must  be- 
permitted  to  point  out  that  there 
are  sewing-machines  and  sewing- 
machines;  and  that  the  imple- 
ment I  am  speaking  of  bears  about 
as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
drawing-room  article  as  a  Park 
phaeton  to  a  brewer's  dray.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  disparaging  the  ^  Zephyr,'  or 
the  *  Gossamer,'  or  the  *  AeiiaL' 
They  are  masterpieces  of  work- 
manship, one  and  all,  and  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose;  but 
they  are,  compared  with  their  dis- 
tant relative, — the  heavy  hard- 
working stitchers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  canvas  and  duck  and 
twill, — ^mere  toys.  What  on  earth 
would  be  the  use  of  such  play- 
things in  the  work-rooms  of 
Messrs.  Lazarus,  Abrahams,  &  Co., 
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who  turn  out  anny  shirts  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day;  and 
who  make  nothing  of  taking  an 
order  for  completely  clothing  a 
regiment  of  militia  on  the  Thurs- 
day, on  the  understanding  that 
the  men  are  to  appear  in  their 
new  suits  at  church  parade  on 
Sunday  morning  t  Amongst  the 
generality  of  people  '  sewing,  * 
however  it  may  he  performed,  is 
associated  with  easily  Tulnerable 
material — soft  cloth,  calico,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  the 
sewing-machine  of  modem  times 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
drapery  or  tailoring  establish- 
ments. You  cannot  show  a  job 
of  stitching  so  tough  that  the 
sewing-machine  will  not  undertake 
and  accomplish  it.  It  can  sew 
ship-sails,  coal-sacks,  traces  for  ar- 
tillery horses  even.  Young  girls, 
it  is  true,  are  not  put  at  trace- 
sewing  ;  it  requires  the  assistance 
of  a  small  steam-engine  to  accom- 
plish that  kind  of  work.  But 
there  are  thousands  who  ply  the 
machine  needle  on  leather  of  a 
lighter  kind;  on  that  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
and  gentlemen*s  boots  and  shoes. 
There  is  one  London  daily  news- 
paper especially  resorted  to  by 
those  who  require  to  advertise 
in  relation  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry— the  Daily  Chronicle;  and 
in  its  columns  may  any  day  be 
found  dozens  of  advertisements 
for  female  shoe-makers,  and  for 
leather-bag  makers,  and  cap-peak 
sewers,  and  leather  pouch  and 
purse  makers,  and  for  stitchers  of 
driving  -  gloves  and  all  manner 
of  fur  goods.  But  all  the  read- 
ing will  fail  to  give  one  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  tremendously 
heavy  work  sewing  these  kind  of 
things  by  machine  is.  One  must 
visit  a  work-room  when  business 
is  at  full  swing  to  realise  it. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  St. 
Paul's  or  the  General  Post  Office 


there  are  dozens  of  these  manu- 
factories :  rooms  containing  twen- 
ty, thirty,  fifty  machines,  each 
with  its  separate  heavy  clatter, 
which  is  like  that  of  the  sausage- 
machine  the  reader  may  chance 
to  have  heard  in  passing  a  pork- 
butcher^s  shop.     Each,  too,  with 
its  girl  or  woman  worker.    Each 
wi£  its  heavy  iron  double  treadle, 
that  requires  the   application  of 
both  feet  to  keep  it  going;  both 
feet  for  the  treadle,  both  hands 
for  the  management  and  guidance 
of  the  work,  both  eyes  to  the  same 
end.     Talk  of  the  garret  shirt- 
stitcher,  of  whom  Hood  drew  so . 
pathetic  a  poem-picture !    She  at 
least  was  enabled  to  perform  her 
work  in  peace  and  quiet     She 
might  not  have  got  much  to  eat, 
but  that  little  she  was  enabled  to 
cook  and  eat  in  proper  privacy 
and  comfort;  in    which  respect 
she  was  much  better  off  than  her 
machinoKiriving  sister,  who  takes 
her  few  slices  of  bread  in  her 
pocket,  and,  when  she  can  afford 
it,  sends  to  the  cook-shop  for  an 
ounce  or  two  £rom  a  cheap  joints 
with    a    peimyworth    of  -nlely- 
cooked  vegetables;  partaking  of 
the  meal  with  her  plate  on  her 
lap,  or  perhaps  on  the  machine, 
if  it  happens  to  be  disengaged, 
in  the  same  tainted  atmosphere 
she    and    her    fifty    companions 
have  all  the  morning  been  breath- 
ing. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
she  not  do  better  than  this  f  Sim- 
ply, dear  reader,  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  what  she 
does  is  the  best  she  can.  Indeed 
it  is  not  in  every  establishment 
of  the  kind  indicated  that  the 
'  hands'  are  permitted  to  take  din- 
ner in  the  work-room.  They  have 
a  certain  time  allowed  for  that 
meal,  and  they  must  'clear  out^ 
until  the  return-bell  rings.  There 
is  no  dining-room  on  the  pre- 
mises for  their  accommodation; 
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space  10  far  too  pieciouB  within 
Bound  of  Bow  belLB.  They  most 
'clear  out.*  And  go  where) 
Usnallj  to  walk  about  the  streets 
and  look  into  the  shop-windows, 
if  the  weather  be  fine ;  to  huddle 
anywhere  under  coyer,  should  it 
rain  or  snow.  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked  by  the  innocent,  do 
they  not  resort  to  some  humble 
decent  dining-room,  where  they 
may  obtain  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some meal,  with  reading  or  some 
other  amusement  for  the  dinner- 
hourt  For  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons.  Not  long  since  there 
appeared  before  the  magistrates 
a  destitute  youth  who  had  tramp- 
ed up  from  Shropshire,  impelled 
by  the  delusion  that  if  he  could 
reach  London,  and  find  out  where 
the  Bank  of  England  was,  where 
all  the  money  was  kept^  he  should 
be  able  to  pick  up  as  much  as 
would  suffice  for  his  humble 
wants  from  'what  they  swept 
out  at  the  front-door.'  The  young 
woman  who  sought  in  the  heart 
of  London  for  a  quiet  dining-room, 
where  the  ruling  tarifT  was  suit- 
able to  her  means,  would  have  a 
prospect  of  success  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Shropshire  youth  in 
bis  undertaking.  No  such  con- 
venience exists;  and  what  is  more, 
if  it  did,  the  young  woman,  if  she 
were  an  ordinary  machine-hand, 
could  not  avail  herself  of  it.  She 
could  not  afibrd  to  do  so.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  sewing-machine  was  the  guil- 
lotine that  put  an  end  to  the 
wicked  existence  of  Slopwork. 
That  devouring  dragon,  which  is 
answerable  for  more  female  lives 
than  the  fire-spitting  beast  of 
Wantley,  was  only  checked  for  a 
while.  There  were  those  so  mad 
as  to  imagine  that  now  that  such 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work 
cotdd  be  performed  in  so  short 
a  time,  tiie  rapacious  monster 
would  be  converted  to  the  *  live 


and  let  live^  principle.  Not  he. 
He  only  made  himself  agreeable 
until  such  time  as  he  could  get 
the  flying  stitcher  well  in  hand — 
until  he  could  break  it  in,  and  get 
the  bit  in  its  mouth.  He  has 
done  it.  It  is  not  a  month  ago 
when  the  old  villany,  with  a  new 
face,  appeared  in  tlie  police  re- 
ports. A  poor  soul  was  charged 
with  pawning  shirts  intrusted  to 
her  to  make  by  an  East-end  mer- 
chant clothier.  The  woman  plead- 
ed that  her  children  were  so 
hungry  that  she  was  tempted  to 
pawn  some  of  the  work  in  hope 
of  being  able  to  redeem  it  by  the 
time  the  whole  was  completed. 
The  work  was  machine-sewing. 
She  hired  the  machine  at  half-a- 
crown  a  week,  and  what  the  pro- 
secutor paid  for  his  shirt-making 
was  a  shilling  a  dozen.  '  Non- 
sense r  the  incredulous  magistrate 
interrupted  her ;  '  that's  only  a 
penny  each.'  '  And  that  is  aU  it 
is,  sir,'  said  the  woman ;  '  and  you 
have  to  work  a  long,  long  day  to 
make  twelve.'  '  And  is  it  really 
a  fact,'  his  worship  remarked, 
turning  to  the  merchant  clothier, 
'  that  this  kind  of  work  has  fallen 
to  such  a  deplorable  condition 
that  you  can  get  it  done  at  so 
poor  a  ratef  *Your  worship,' 
replied  Mr.  Shy  lock,  'if  I  wanted 
a  hundred  hands  at  the  price,  I 
could  get  'em  by  holding  up  my 
finger.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
ordinary  '  warehouse  work'  is  no 
better  paid  for,  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that,  take  it  altogether,  tbe 
girl  or  woman  of  ordinary  capa- 
city who  works  at  a  'sweating 
shop,'  as  certain  —  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  very  large  number— -of 
the  places  in  question  are  called, 
is  very  little  better  o£P  than 
Hood's  unfortunate  seamstress. 
The  latter  earned  say  ninepence 
a  day ;  the  former  would  get  on 
an  average  seven  shillings  a  week. 
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If  a  man  were  dosiious  of  earniDg 
foi  himself  a  reputaticn  for  nar- 
tow-mindedness,  he  could  perhaps 
not  do  better  than  industriously 
circulate  as  his  opinion  that '  ma- 
chinery' was  not  invariably  a  term 
synonymous  with  improvement. 
Without  inquiry  he  would  be 
voted  a  'fogey'  of  the  ancient 
school,  and  on  a  par  with  those 
wiseacres  who  saw  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system  the 
beginning  of  the  downfall  of 
£ngland's  greatness,  and  who 
were  inclined  to  regard  Watt 
with  his  '  steam'  as  a  kind  of  first 
cousin  to  a  personage,  whose  name 
need  not  be  mentioned,  with  his 
fire  and  brimstone.  In  fair  view, 
however,  of  falling  even  so  dis- 
mally low  in  the  esteem  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  I  make  bold  to 
question  whether  after  all  tikat 
most  popular  of  modem  inven- 
tions, the  sewing-machine,  has 
not  proved  itself  a  bane  rather 
than  a  blessing.  Commercially  it 
has  no  doubt  been  a  great  success. 
It  has  given,  and  still  gives,  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of 
smiths  and  other  mechanics ;  as 
a  marketable  article  it  has  put 
money  in  the  purses  of  merchants, 
middle-men,  and  retailers.  It  has 
increased  the  demand  for  textile 
fjEtbrics,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
converts  material  into  the  manu- 
factured article,  as  that  the  articles 
it  manufactures  do  not  last  the 
consumer  as  long  as  those  pro- 
duced under  the  handwork  sys- 
tem, the  result  being  the  necessity 
for  more  frequently  renewing  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  sewing- 
machine  has  certainly  proved  it- 
self to  be  no  friend  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  tailor,  the 
shirtmaker,  and  other  tradesmen, 
the  fundamental  principle  of 
whose  business  is  the  setting  of 
stitches,  may  have  been  enabled 


to  lai^y  decrease  their  labour 
expenses,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  wearer  of 
apparel  has  participated  to  any 
appreciable  extent    Clothes  and 
all  manner  of  sewn  things  are  no 
cheaper,    all    things   considered, 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  *  work'  is  less  durable 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  may 
be  argued  that  this  may  be  true 
as  regards  mere  plain  sewing  of 
the '  seam,  gusset,  and  band'  kind, 
but  that  as  regards  what  may  be 
called   the    higher   branches  of 
needlework  the  consumer  is  im- 
mensely advantaged ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  question  of  ladies' 
apparel,    including   their   elabo- 
rately adorned  robes,  skirts,  and 
flounces.    In  the  old  time  it  was 
not  the  cost  of  the  material  that 
'  ran  into  the  money ;'  it  was  the 
wages  paid  the  seamstress  for  the 
thousands  of  slow  stitches  she  set. 
All  this,  however,  is  now  alteied. 
With  a  machine  needle  flying  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  stitches  per 
minute  the  vendor  can  afford  to 
sell  a  profusely  ornamented  article 
for  very  little  more  than  the  som 
required  one  time  for  the  plainest. 
But  this  is  a  mere  question  of 
fashion,  and  its  votaries,  presum- 
ably persons  of  position  and  afflu- 
ence, could  well  afford  to  pay  for 
their  extravagant  whims  and  fan- 
cies. But  it  may  be  said  the  ope- 
rations of  the  sewing-machine  have 
enabled  persons  in  humble  life  to 
cultivate  a  superior  style  of  dress, 
and  to  gratify  their  taste  for  the 
artistic  and  elegant  as  well  as  their 
superiors  in  social  positioiL    But 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  pic- 
ture.    It  is  anything  but  certain 
that  because  the    shop-girl  and 
Mary  Ann  the  Jioosemaid  may 
now  revel  in  their  yearning  for 
flounces    and  embroidery    their 
social  happiness  is  enhanced.  No 
doubt  it   is  possible  to  be  too 
severely  exacting  as  regards  the 
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style  and  manneT  in  wKich.  onr 
domestics  should  be  permitted  to 
attiie  themselves.  There  are  those, 
exemplary  and  charitable  people 
in  every  other  respect,  who  would 
deny  their  female  servants    the 
harmless  vanity  of  a  cap-ribbon, 
and  would  take  it  gravely  amiss 
if  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that 
cook  was  accustomed  to  wear  a 
feather  in  her  holiday  bonnet,  or 
took  secret  pleasure  in  a  parasol. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  hankering  after  dress 
incompatible  with  her  station  in 
life  has  proved  the  rock  on  which 
the  prospects  of  many  a  maid 
in  the  kitchen  has  come  to  wreck 
and  ruin.     It  ia  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  maid,  no  less  than 
the  mistress,  should  take  pride  in 
personal  adornment.     It  is  human 
nature  to  do  so ;  a  weakness  that 
dates  back  beyond  the  memory  of 
civilisation.    It  is  very  well  for 
my  lady  to  call  out  from  the 
drawing  -  room     to      Cinderella 
amongst  the  pots  and  unwashed 
dishes  in  the  latchen  below, '  Cin- 
der '  (she  would,  of  course,  abbre- 
viate her  handmaiden's  baptismal 
appellation    to  some    extent), — 
*  Cinder,  know  thyself,  and  pre- 
sume not  to  ape  the  manners  of 
thy  betters.'    Cinderella  is  not  so 
easily  intimidated.     Probably  she 
does  know  herself.  She  has  looked 
into  her  looking-glass — well,  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  cumulative  strength- 
ening of  her  original  preposterous 
idea  that,  given   the  means  and 
the  money  possessed  by  some  one 
she  knows  (not,  of  course,  meaning 
her  mistress),  she  could  turn  out 
as  smart  and  attractive  a  figure  as 
the  best.     As  attractive,  that  is 
to  say,  to  those  for  whom  she 
aspires  to  have  attraction  :  for  the 
curly-haired  foreman  at  the  butch- 
er^s ;  the  spruce  young  baker,  who 
has  already  risen  from  a  barrow 
to  a  pony-cart;  or  the  equally 


prosperous  bachelor  greengrocer, 
who  removes  goods  by  means  of 
spring-vans.    It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sex  intended  by 
Nature  to  be  admired  by  the  other 
sex  should  do  their  best,  whatever 
their  condition  in  life,  towards 
seconding  the  amiable  design  of 
the  original  mother.     They  will 
do  so  instinctively,  and  even  when 
admirers  are  out  of  the  question 
— at  least  it  has  been  known  to 
happen    so    in    savage    regions. 
Travellers  tell  us   that  amongst 
the  barbarous  Dyaks  of  Borneo, 
vanity  runs    to   such    a  height 
amongst  the    female  population 
that  a  slave  will  commonly 'pur- 
loin the  'jewelry'  of  her  mistress, 
the  chiefs  wife,  consisting  mainly  of 
spikes  like  darning-needles  for  the 
ears  and  golden  bangles  for  the 
nose—  not  to  wear  publicly,  for  that 
would    be  to    acknowledge    the 
thefb  and  to  bring  on  herself  the 
penalty  of  instant  death ;  not  to 
fascinate  a  sooty  swain  of  her  own 
degree,  but  to  retire  to  some  se- 
questered   spot    in     the    dense 
forest,  where  there  happens  to  be 
a  clear  pool  of  water,  there  to 
adorn  her  organs   of  smell  and 
hearing  with  the  stolen  ornaments, 
for  the  solitary  pleasure  of  con- 
templating her  bedizened  self  in 
the   watery  mirror.      When  she 
has  for  the  time  satisfied  the  crav- 
ings  of  her  woman   nature   she 
hides  the  precious  things  in  a  hole, 
and  there  they  remain ;  and  she 
returns  to  her   duties  until  the 
vain  fit  assails  her  again,  and  she 
retires  for  another  and  another 
solitary  treat,  until  her  iniquity  is 
discovered,  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
off  comes  her  head,   ear-spikes, 
nose-rings,  and  all. 

I  never  thought  when  I  set  out 
that  the  wings  of  my  distrust  of 
the  sewing-machine  as  the  needle- 
woman's friend  would  carry  me 
to  Borneo  for  an  illustration.     It 
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islime  I  got  back,  and  to  make  it 
nndetetood  that  the  giil  labour  in 
London  question  involTea  many 
other  kinda  of  employiDeat  bemdes 
the  monstroTulf  Iiard-worked  ill- 
remoneiated  '  machinist'  Take 
the  case  of  the  shop-girl,  wheievet 
we  find  her.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number  of  joimg 
women  who  find  employment  in 
some  way  or  other  'behind  tho 
counter,'  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
those  who  are  so  circumstanced 
have  much  more  hardship  to  en- 
dure than  a  humane  public  are 
aware  of,  or  would  tacitly  encour- 
age ftere  the  case  fairly  and  fully 
laid  before  them.  One  need  not 
go  beyond  the  drapery  business 
for  an  example.  There  is  aaid  to 
be  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  hire  only  male 
assistants,  but  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  business  this  would 
be  for  obvious  reasons  impractic* 
able.  There  must  be  female  assist- 
ants at  the  linendiapere — there 
are  many  hundreds  of  them;  but 
why,  in  tiie  name  of  common 
charity,  should  they  be  more 
hardly  used,  as  regards  incessant 
labour  and  the  number  of  hours 
they  are  kept  at  it,  than  washer- 
women and  cinder-sifters  in  a  dust- 
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yaidl  It  is  notorious  that  in 
many  establishments  in  the  me- 
tropolis the '  young  ladies,'  ss  they 
by  a  cruel  mockery  are  designated, 
appear  in  the  shop  at  eight  iu  the 
morning,  and  there  remain,  with 
brief  intervals  for  meals,  until  ten 
at  night.  On  Saturdays— I  am 
now  speaking  of  neighbonrboods 
where  a  different  system  of  bud- 
nese  is  carried  on  &om  that  at  the 
West-end — they  are  in  the  haUt 
of  commencing  business  half  an 
hour  earliBr,and  leaving  ofi'an  boor 
later,  thus  making  the  day's  work 
fifteen  hour*  long,  and  the  invari- 
able rule  at  such  places  is  that  on 
no  account  whatever  must  a  yoong 
lady  sit  down  while  she  is  in  the 
shop.  So  one  can  be  aware  of 
what  kind  of  torture  it  is  to  be 
compelled  to  stand  hours  after  the 
legs  are  weary  with  the  wwght  of 
the  body  but  those  who  have  been 
compelled  to  endure  it.  The  re- 
sult is  one  which  only  a  medical 
man  could  properly  describe,  and 
the  number  of  young  women 
drapers'  assistants  who  by  the  in- 
human rule,  '  no  sitting  down,'  are 
driven  to  obtain  niedical  advice 
would  very  much  surprise,  and 
doubtlessly  shock,  the  linen- 
drapers'  lady  patrons. 
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*  Mt  plants  are  my  only  comfort/ 
said  a  lady  whose  domestic  sur- 
loundiiigs  were  far  from  happy. 
A  plant  has  helped  an  almost 
helpless  prisoner  to  avoid  giving 
way  to  utter  despair.  A  plant 
has  encouraged  a  traveller  in  the 
wilderness  to  persist  in  his  track- 
less onward  journey.  A  plant  in 
the  heart  of  an  overgrown  city 
soon  comes  to  he  regarded  as  the 
pet  of  the  household. 

Under  drcumstancesmuch  more 
propitious  than  those,  when  a 
large  garden  is  unattainahle,  a 
few  plants  to  cultivate  and  watch 
are  still  a  never-failing  solace. 
They  amuse  our  leisure,  they  re- 
lieve our  working  hours.  They 
supply  the  mind  with  matter  for 
thought,  while  they  delight  the 
eye  hy  their  form  and  colour. 
Their  growth  and  increase  excite 
interest,  without  ever  giving  rise 
to  serious  anxiety.  They  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  unalloyed 
by  the  risk  of  causing  sleepless 
nights.  They  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  graceful  gifts,  to  he  re* 
compensed  by  some  welcome  ex- 
change. A  few  plants  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  an  al- 
most indispensable  part  of  every 
healthy-minded  individual's  be- 
longings. 

But  if  he  has  no  plot  of  ground 
wherein  to  grow  them,  where  can 
he  find  needful  accommodation 
better  than  on  his  inner  window- 
silll  If  too  narrow,  it  may  be 
easily  widened  by  a  movable 
table  of  exactly  the  same  height 
and  length  as  itself,  which  can 
be  made  of  deal  by  any  ordinary 
carpenter.  Its  width  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  apartment  and 


the  space  available.  A  width  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  I  find, 
affords  room  for  a  good  many 
plants,  allowing  to  each  a  fair 
share  of  light,  if  properly  placed 
in  respect  to  their  stature.  Even 
if  he  possess  a  patch  of  garden 
ground,  the  window  will  still  he 
the  welcome  receptacle  and  home 
of  certain  favourites,  nurslings, 
or  curiosities,  which  are  speciid 
objects  of  care  or  attachment.  In 
this  way  even  the  grand  horticul- 
turist may  acquire  die  honourable 
title  of  a  window  gardener.* 

For,  please  ftota  hene^  I  do  not 
accord  that  rank  to  persons  who 
merely  fill  their  windows  with 
plants;  who  buy  barrowfuls  of 
the  first-forced  showy  things  that 
come  to  hand,  and  stick  them  in 
the  sunshine  or  the  shade,  as  it 
may  be,  according  to  the  aspect 
of  Uieir  rooms,  and  not  in  view 
of  the  plants*  requirements ;  who 
let  them  live,  if  they  can  resist 
neglect,  or  die,  either  of  drought 
and  starvation,  or  of  waterings 
intended  to  suffice  for  the  week ; 
who  then  throw  out  their  dead 
without  remorse,  because  they 
know  they  can  go  and  buy  bar- 
rowfuls more,  equally  unsuited, 
by  forced  growth  or  natural  con- 
stitution, for  the  change,  and 
equally  certain  to  meet  the  same 
f&te. 

No ;  such  a  system  of  gamlBh- 
ing  windows  is  not  window  gar- 
dening. The  true  window  ^ener 
IB  one  who  rears  and  cultivates 
his  plants  himself — of  course  he 
must  purchase  now  and  then,  to 
obtain  new  things  or  fill  up  va- 
cancies; one  who  can  honestly 
declare,  exactly  as  if  he  were  a 
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competitor  at  a  horticulturdl  show, 
'  This  plant  has  been  in  my  pos- 
session so  many  months,  under 
my  own  personal  care,  culture,  or 
supervision,  as  your  rules  and  re- 
gulations properly  require.'  The 
beauty  of  a  window  plant  is  that 
it  should  be  perfectly  well  culti- 
vated. A  diuidelion  well  grown 
and  flowered  in  a  pot  would  call 
forth  more  approval  (especially  in 
crowded  and  stuffy  lanes  in  smoky 
cities  where  dandelions  are  un- 
known) than  scraggy  oleanders,  or 
long-legged  pelargoniums,  though 
excuses  are  accepted^  under  such 
conditions,  for  everything  that 
carries  a  bit  of  green  on  its  stalk ; 
still  more  if  it  can  show  a  little 
scrap  of  white,  red,  yellow,  or 
blue.  Apropos  to  dandelions,  our 
French  and  Belgian  neighbours 
cultivate  extensively  for  salad,  to 
be  blanched  by  earthing  up  (pret- 
ty, then,  to  the  eye,  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  the  taste),  improved 
broad-leaved  varieties  of  this  bravo 
blight-blossomed  plant,  which  suf- 
fers so  unjustly  from  its  horrid 
vulgar  name.  For  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  try  it,  the 
seed  is  in  the  trade,  to  be  had  of 
Vilmorin,  Paris,  and  Van  Houtte, 
Ghent.  But  what  true-bom  Briton 
would  stoop  to  eat  dandelion, 
unless  laid  up  at  the  Pole  with 
scurvy  t 

Window  gardening  is  one  of 
the  privileges  accorded  to  our 
northern  and  insular  climate.  In 
the  south  of  Europe  (and  most 
parts  of  the  centre)  it  is  imprac- 
ticable nearly  all  summer  long, 
because  people  are  obliged  to  ex- 
clude all  sunshine  and  a  good  deal 
of  light  by  outside  shutters.  The 
glare  and  heat,  reflected  as  well 
as  direct,  would  otherwise  be  in- 
supportable indoors.  Rooms  kept 
from  sunrise  till  sunset  scrupu* 
lously  closed  in  semi-obscurity 
may  bleach  plants,  but  will  hard- 
ly grow  them.     External  balco- 


nies are  decorated,  often  effec- 
tively, with  heat-supporting  rock- 
loving  flowers,  which  r^iflt 
drought  and  enjoy  sunshine, 
such  as  mesembrianthemums,  car- 
nations, pinks,  snapdragons,  se- 
dums,  and  other  succulents— any- 
thing, in  short,  which  will  thrive 
on  a  wall,  resist  winds,  and  take 
care  of  itself;  but  a  true  window 
garden  is  a  forbidden  luxuiy. 

In  window  gardening  your 
choice  of  plants  must  be  guided, 
first,  by  the  possibility  of  growing 
them  in  your  window ;  next,  by 
your  individual  tastes,  prefer- 
ences, and  objects.  Inside  the 
window,  the  temperature  never 
rises  beyond  a  certoin  point,  vary- 
ing just  a  few  degrees  according 
to  season  and  the  feelii^  of  the 
human  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment, but  never  reaching  equa- 
torial heat,  nor  even  approaching 
to  it.  The  dryness  of  the  air  in 
living-rooms  is  maintained  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  families,  and 
not  to  meet  the  indispensable  re- 
quirements of  many  magnificent 
ornaments  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Never  does  it  attain  the 
hot  saturation  by  moisture  per- 
vading the  tropical  forest  wherein 
those  beauties  luxuriate.  Oatside 
the  window,  in  a  balcony,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  the 
Ist  of  plants  which  will  thrive 
imider  the  still  less  favourable 
conditions  of  varying  tempera- 
ture and  exposure  to  winds  is 
even  more  restricted  than  it  is 
within  doors. 

Consequently  all  undoubtedly 
hothouse  plants  must  be  given 
up,  however  much  they  may  flat- 
ter the  eye  or  tempt  the  hope. 
Aa  a  rare  exception,  any  quite 
new  introduction,  especially  from 
China,  Japah,  or  even  from  Indi% 
may  be  tried  as  an  experiment^ 
just  to  see  what  it  will  do  and 
can  bear ;  and  the  pleasing  result 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  that  you 
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have  got  a  new  plant  whicli  turns 
out  hardier  and  robuster  than  was 
expected.  Examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  justify  the  risk.  The  bright 
yellow  -  flowered  Corchyrus  ja- 
ponicus,  on  its  first  arrival,  was 
treated  as  a  tender  greenhouse 
plant;  so  was  the  hydrangea; 
even  Weigelia  rosea,  partly  in 
order  to  propagate  it  rapidly,  was 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  cod- 
dling. There  was  a  time  when, 
within  the  memory  of  my  child- 
hood, the  monthly  China  rose 
was  still  new  enough  to  be  an 
object  of  popular  desire.  A  good 
many  people  had  it,  but  not  every- 
body ;  and  they  nursed  it  tender- 
ly indoors  in  pots.  Few,  if  any, 
ventured  to  expose  it  to  the  penis 
of  the  open  ground.  A  cutting  of 
China  rose  was  then  an  accept- 
able gift ;  or,  if  not  given,  a  thing 
to  be  slyly  taken — such  acts  of 
pilfering  do  occur  even  now — by 
unscrupulous  visitors.  For  con- 
science is  sometimes  rendered  in- 
sensible by  the  ardour  of  horticul- 
tural acquisitiveness. 

Let  vegetable  strangers,  there- 
fore, when  really  strange  and  come 
of  promising  parentage  and  origin 
(not  Mexican  or  South  American 
— although  the  pampas  grass  is 
an  honourable  exception  to  their 
almost  general  tenderness),  be  re- 
ceived with  benevolent  and  im- 
partial hospitality.  Give  them 
a  fair  trial ;  and  then,  if  they 
prove  not  up  to  the  mark  of  win- 
dow hardihood,  leave  them  to  the 
dons  of  the  damp  stove  and  the 
orchid- house. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  charms  of 
a  window  garden  is  the  fiebcility 
which  it  affords  for  experiment 
and  observation  on  the  habits 
of  plants.  Dare  I  venture  to 
say  that  a  few  individuals  might 
be  better  employed  in  tending 
their  flowers  than  in  making  mis- 
chief, political  or  domestic  t  No ; 
I  had  better  not  say  that    A  his- 


torical anecdote  will  be  more  safely 
placed. 

When  Alexandre  Dumas  pere 
published  his  Voyage  en  Espagne^ 
some  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years 
ago,  he  made  known  to  the  world 
one  Adolphe  Desbarolles,  an  origi- 
nal and  intrepid  artist,  then  a 
painter,  who,  after  throwing  lus 
palette  to  the  dogs,  turned  chiro- 
mantic  fortune-teller,  annexing 
thereto  the  less  successful  art  of 
determining  character  by  hand- 
writing, and  employing  his  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  a  curious 
Anglophobic  book.  How  to  Tra* 
vd  in  Sioitzerland  for  Three 
Francs  per  Day.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  fatal  Franco-German  war 
of  1870,  Napoleon  III.,  who  liked 
all  sorts  of  divination,  allowed 
Desbarolles  to  be  brought  to  the 
Tuileries. 

'What  do  you  read  in  my 
hand)'  asked  the  Emperor. 

The  chiromancer  hesitated. 

^Corne,  come,'  urged  the  im- 
patient inquirer, '  don't  be  afraid ; 
tell  the  whole  truth.' 

'  Well  then,  sire,  if  I  must  speak, 
I  read  in  your  Majesty's  hand  that 
for  the  future  you  ought  to  devote 
your  whole  thoughts  to  agricul- 
ture.' 

It  will  be  an  improvement  to 
read  '  to  window  gardening.' 

The  answer  was  sibyllme,  in 
true  Delphic  style,  and  the  ap- 
plicant did  not  insist  upon  a 
clearer  ocacle. 

Subsequently,  in  explanation  of 
his  words,  the  soothsayer  men- 
tioned in  confidence  to  a  friend, 
'  The  Emperor  did  not  understand 
my  meaning ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
precise  enough.  What  could  '*Tum 
your  whole  attention  to  window 
gardening  "  signify,  except ''  Don't 
go  to  war,  and  do  take  care  of  youi 
health^'  f 

Hothouse  plants,  then,  must  be 
relinquished,  charmiog  and  invit- 
ing as  many  oi  them  are.    You 
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see  them  in  the  plant-ahopey  bright 
and  brilliant;  yon  cannot  reaiat 
bnying  them.  You  take  them 
home,  where  they  linger  and 
langiuah,  lasting  sometimes  a  few 
daysy  sometimes  a  few  weeks, 
sometimes  a  twelyemonth,  accord- 
ing to  species,  season,  and  circum- 
stances, the  floweis  growing  fewer, 
smaller,  and  finally  abortive,  the 
foliage  taming  yellow,  flaccid,  and 
powerless  to  makehealthygiowth. 
Nobody  more  than  myself  ought 
to  allow  such  imprudent  pur- 
chases to  be  pardonable ;  it  is  not 
I  who  haye  the  right  to  pelt  with 
reproaches  those  who  try  to 
decorate  their  windows  with  heat- 
loving  plants.  If  I  had  now  aU 
the  shillings  and  francs  they  have 
cost  me,  it  would  make  a  nice 
little  deposit  for  a  savings-bank. 
But  duty  none  the  less  obliges  me 
to  warn  others  of  the  uselessness 
of  such  attempts. 

To  mention  only  a  few  seduc- 
tive beet-let-alones :  Gardenias 
or  Cape  jasmines,  Madagascar 
periwinkles,  the  interesting  sensi- 
tive plant,  the  still  more  interest- 
ing Dionea  muscipula  (Venue's  fly- 
trap), perhaps  gloxinias,  lovely 
though  they  be,  the  gold-powdered 
and  the  sUver-powdered  gymno- 
grammas,  with  multitudes  of 
other  ferns,  require  more  heaf  than 
you  will  find  comfortable  in  your 
study  or  break&st-room.  The 
great  majority  of  Adiantums  (maid- 
enhair ferns)  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. Even  our  native  A.  capil- 
lus  veneris,  the  true  maidenhair, 
thrives  more  luxuriantly  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  sun  of  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  it,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  sufficient  supply 
of  moisture  at  the  root.  That, 
however,  with  its  near  relation, 
A.  cuneatum,  does  well  and  easily 
as  an  indoor  pot-plant.  The  same 
of  A.  pedatum  and  a  very  few 
others  of  that  numerous  genus. 
The  rest,  so  graceful  and  some- 


times so  expensive,  must  be  re- 
gretfully given  up. 

True,  wealthy  amateurs,  with 
ranges  of  houses,  cool,  intermedi- 
ate, and  hot,  at  command,  can  ia- 
du^  in  the  luxury  of  ringing  the 
bell    and    ordering  a    flowering 
orchid  or  other  vegetable  gon  to 
be  brought   to    ornament  thmr 
drawing-room  for  three  or  four 
days,  then  sending  it  back  again 
to  be  restored  to  its  usual  health. 
But   the  readers  to  whom  this 
paper  is  addressed  enjoy  no  mich 
resources ;  they  have  at  most  a 
fewreserve-plant  nursery  windows 
or  little  home-made  greenhouse 
to  fall  back  upon.   Therefore  most 
they  renounce  silky  and  velvety 
marantias  and  bertolonias,  gaady 
crotons,  likewise  numberless  8ea^ 
let -patched  and  white -blotched 
caladiums  and  other  very  takmg 
Arads,  contenting  themselves  in- 
stead with  the  humble  but  popu- 
lar Ethiopian  arum  and  its  sister 
Eichardia,  whose    white-spotted 
leaves,   seen  from  within  doors, 
seem    covered    with    semi-tranft- 
parent  spangles.      Cape  heaths, 
too — exceedingly  beautiful — are 
reared  under  such  special  treat- 
ment that  in  a  window  garden 
they  will  mostly  come  to  grief, 
and    exemplify    the    vanity   of 
human  wishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  plants 
which  are  perfectly  hardy  out- 
doors, resisting  British  frosts,  still 
repay  the  benefit  of  protection  in 
spring  and  additional  heat  alte^ 
wards  in  sunmier,  with  liberal 
interest,  either  through  their  im- 
prudently early  habit  of  flowering, 
or  through  their  coming  from  a 
wanner  sunmier  climate  than  0121& 
Such  plants  plainly  show  their 
gratitude  for  being  indulged  with 
a  place  in  your  sunniest  window. 
Amongst  them,  and  to  be  highly 
reoonunended,  are — Deutzia  gn- 
cilis,  a  slender  shrub,  deciduous, 
covered  with  snow-white  flowers 
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in  spiingy  and  rapidly  lesponsiye 
to  asBiBtfoice  by  warmtli ;  Ftinkia, 
once  Hemexocallis,  alba,  one  of 
the  Japan  day  lilies,  a  herbaceous 
plant,  disappearing  in  winter,  but 
putting  forth  in  spring  its  hand- 
some furrowed  leaves  and,  after 
midsummer,  its  bouquets  of  pure 
white  fragrant  blossoms.  It  has 
varieties  with  yari^;ated  leaves. 
Other  variegated  Funkias  have 
very  ornamental  foliage  and  make 
excellent  pot-plants,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  hardy  outdoors 
in  winter,  although  thankful  for 
extra  warmth  during  their  season 
of  growth. 

Again,  many  of  our  native 
hardy  ferns  testify  to  their  de- 
scent from  their  fossil  ancestors, 
who  prepared  coal  for  us  while 
the  earth  was  still  glowing  with 
central  heat,  by  enjoying  the  tem- 
perature of  our  living-rooms  if 
screened  from  direct  exposure  to 
sunshine.  The  male  fern  be- 
comes almost  evergreen,  and  mani- 
fests a  desire  for  promotion  to 
tree-femhood;  the  sea  spleenwort 
(Asplenium  marinum),  not  hardy^ 
though  native,  makes  an  everlast- 
ing tuft  of  deep  rich  green ;  others 
increase  in  delicacy  and  beauty. 
Struthiopteris  germanica,  the 
German  ostrich  plume,  forms  a 
magnificent  vase  with  its  sterile 
fe)nds  after  passing  through  the 
phase  of  Prince  of  Wales's  fea- 
thers, subsequently  putting  forth 
its  smaller  unpretending  fertile 
fronds.  Few  hardy  ferns  repay 
indoor  shelter  better  than  the 
Korth  American  Onoclea  sensi- 
biHs  by  the  brightness  of  its 
singular  -  shaped,  satin  •  veined, 
bright  green  fronds. 

Other  foreigners,  who  will  not 
bear  frost,  will  yet  stand  a  good 
deal  of  knocking  about  and  even 
neglect.  Example,  Aspidistra  lu- 
rida,  whether  the  plain-leaved 
or  the  striped-leaved  variety,  an 
invaluable  town  plant,  which  cheer- 


fully endures,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  sunshine  or  shade, 
draughts  of  air,  dust  if  removed 
by  occasional  spongings,  and  put- 
tings in  a  comer,  as  if  it  were  a 
naughty  plant — which  it  isn't. 
The  foliage  resembles  a  magnified 
tuft  of  lily-of-the-valley  leaves, 
and  the  flowers,  although  utterly 
unlike  that  model  of  elegance  and 
sweetness,  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting, being  almost  subterranean. 
Like  moles  after  a  hard  struggle 
with  a  clayey  soil,  they  just 
manage  to  get  their  heads 
above  ground,  open  their  mouths, 
and  breathe  a  little  air.  Their 
colour  is  dingy  purple -brown, 
whence,  perhaps,  the  specific  name 
lurida.  Aspidistra  ia  perennial, 
and  makes  a  handsomer  tuft  the 
older  it  grows,  if  liberally  treated 
by  shifting  into  a  larger  pot  when 
cramped  for  root-room,  and  en- 
cours^Q;ed  by  small  timely  doses  of 
weak  liquid  manure  noiade  with 
sheep's  droppings  steeped  in  water 
left  to  stand  till  clear,  or  manufac- 
tured by  other  means  which  will 
occur  to  the  ingenious  amateur. 
To  aspidistra's  other  merits  may 
be  added  that  it  is  not  expensive, 
and  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime, 
unless  made  the  victim  of  wilful 
murder. 

Another  interesting  set  of 
plants  which  present  difficulties 
not  insurmountable  in  their  win- 
dow culture  are  the  numerous 
genera  and  species  which,  while 
satisfied  with  the  temperature  of 
our  living-rooms,  yet  require  a 
much  moister  atmosphere.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  these)  How 
.are  they  to  be  treated  to  keep 
them  in  health)  For  they  are 
well  worth  a  little  pains.  Amongst 
these  are  bog  plants,  some  exqui- 
sitely delicate  and  beautiful,  often 
remarkably  curious,  in  their  struc- 
ture and  habits.  Soch  are  the  sun- 
dews (Droseras),  notorious  of  late 
for  their  carnivorous  propensities, 
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•mih.  their  jewelled  but  treaclier- 
ous  leaves  gUttering  in  the  son 
and  inviting  inspection  with  a 
poeket  len&  The  bog  pimpernel 
is  a  delightful  little  plant  Par- 
nassia's  pretty  white  flowers  (an- 
tttmnal)  present  a  stroctnre  which 
long  has  puzzled  botanists.  Drip- 
ping rocks,  damp  woods,  moist 
shady  glens,  sometimes  surprise 
you  by  their  riches  of  v^;etable 
rarities.  The  traveller  or  the  ex.- 
cursionist,  tempted  to  carry  off  a 
few,  asks  himself  how  he  shall  be 
able  to  keep  them  alive  at  home, 
even  if  he  cannot  make  them 
flourish.  The  apparent  insolu- 
bility of  the  problem  only  excites 
his  desire  for  its  isuccessful  solu- 
tion. 

He  bethinks  himself  of  a  Wa^ 
dian  case.  But  the  Wardian, 
mostly  devoted  to  ferns,  is  a  win- 
dow garden  in  itself,  and  is  too 
much  of  one  thing  for  those  who 
like  variety  and  change.  A  sim- 
pler, less  cumbrous,  and  more 
manageable  plan  is  to  grow  each 
plant  separately  under  a  beU-glasa, 
a  trifle  less  in  diameter  than  the 
inside  of  the  pot  which  it  covers. 
Such  horticultural  bell-glasses  are 
not  expensive,  and  may  be  had  of 
various  sizes.  Instead  of  ordinary 
flower-pots,  I  find  it  convenient 
to  use  for  these  purposes  shallow 
pans,  seven  inches  in  diameter 
inside,  and  three  in  depth,  of 
course  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
for  drainage.  If  not  to  be  found 
ready-made,  a  potter  will  hardly 
refuse  to  make  them  to  order. 
Few  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in 
them  are  deep-rooted.  Having 
their  habitat  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  or  trailing  superficially 
amongst  pebbles  and  moss,  a 
depth  of  three  inches  is  more  than 
enough.  The  pans  are  also  use- 
ful at  other  times  for  raising  and 
priokingout  choice  seedling  plants. 
To  judge  of  their  utility  for  our 
purpose,  the  next  time  you  take  a 


coimtry  walk,  collect  a  few  pretty 
patches  of  moss,  plant  them  on 
light  earth  and  pebbles  in  a  pan; 
after  moistening,  cover  with  a 
bell-glass,  keep  ti[iem  on  the  shady 
side  of  your  house,  and  in  a  Ibw 
days  you  will  see.    The  moeses 
will  show  signs  of  enjoying  their 
new  home,  by  putting  forth  their 
miniature  beauties.  In  fact,  grand 
horticulturists,  in  their  piopagatr 
ing-houses  (where  glass  over  glass 
covers  foreign  weaklings  in  the 
course  of  propagation),  often  have 
to  plant  their  fragmentary  cntr 
tings  in,  or  to  surround  them  witii, 
moss.     And  they  have  told  me 
that  when  they  see  the  shutrup 
m6ss  begin  to  grow  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  the  growth  of  the  nms- 
lings  is  in  a  fair  way  to  follow. 

Most  of  these  delicate  moisture- 
loving  plants  are  believed  to  be 
also  in  absolute  need  of  shade ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  many 
mosses  and  other  cryptograms  (not 
all),  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  so 
in  a  state  of  Nature.  In  hogs 
and  wide-spread  marshes,  trees 
and  shrubs  are  neither  common 
nor  numerous  ;  consequently 
marsh  plants  are  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  noontide  sunshine. 
The  same  of  many  plants  that 
grow  on  dripping  rocks;  they 
will  thrive  in  the  shade,  thej 
will  thrive  in  the  sun.  What 
they  must  have  is  continued,  not 
stagnant,  moisture.  If  analysed, 
they  might  be  found  to  consist  of 
ninety-nine  and  three-quartevs  per 
cent  of  water.  Certainly  their 
solid  matter  would  bear  the  small- 
est imaginable  proportion  to  the 
whole. 

It  was  thus  that  I  lately  fell 
upon  an  old  acquaintance  and 
favourite,  Pinguicula  grandiflora, 
the  large  -  flowered  butterwort, 
basking  in  the  centre  of  a  treeless 
upland  Pyreneean  valley,  where 
there  was  neither  a  leaf  nor  a 
cloud  to  screen  it  from  the  sum- 
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iner  bud.  It  giew  upon  stones 
amongst  which  spring  water  trick- 
led, where  it  would  always  be  cool 
at  root ;  it  also  grew  on  the  sides 
of  boulders  which  must  some* 
times  be  tolerably  hot ;  but  wher- 
ever it  grew,  moisture  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  absent. 

The  window  gardener  who 
should  lovingly  take  this  pingui- 
cula  under  his  patronage  (as  a  re- 
presentatLve  of  moisture-loying  as 
well  as  of  insect-eating  plants) 
would  scarcely  regret  the  experi- 
ment. With  me,  it  is  kept  as  a 
souvenir  of  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Daughters  of  Fire — earthquakes 
are  sometimes  felt  at  various  points 
of  the  chain  ;  but  he  need  not  fear 
that  it  is  unattainable  nearer  home. 
Not  to  mention  Messrs.  Back- 
house's establishment,  York,  it  is 
a  very  common  plant,  Mr.  James 
Graves,  of  Inisnag,  tells  us,  in  all 
the  moimtains  round  Killamejand 
Glengarriffe.  He  has  found  it  at 
Inisnag  and  elsewhere  in  qnuiti- 
ties,  where  it  often  gets  trodden 
by  cattle,  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
being  crowded  in  many  instances 
with  captured  insects  in  Tarioas 
stages  of  absorption  and  daeay. 

Pinguicula  lusitanica  also  groiiB 
at  Glengarrifife,  county  Coik.  This 
species  is  even  a  iMve  pt^ent  fly- 
trap than  P.  gnaidifloQpa.  Its 
naturally  incurved  leaf-margins 
are  excited  to  cnrre  still  fiutliar 
inwards  by  cobImI  hoih  wi& 
organic  and  ino^gank  bodieiL 
Another  delicate  e^aeies,  P.i 
is  much  prized  by  kvvers  oi 
plants.  At  Hazlewood,  Sligo,  P. 
grandiflora  has  naturalised  itself 
on  a  mossy  rock,  from  plants  in- 
^luduced  from  their  native  habitat 
some  years  ago.  They  are  grow- 
ing admirably  without  any  soil 
at  all,  except  what  feeding  and 
protection  they  get  from  the  moss 
and  rain — a  hint,  this,  to  utilise 
any  seed  that  may  be  produced 
under  cultivation. 


How  pretty  this  innocent-look- 
ing butterwort  is  may  be  seen 
from  the  charming  woodcut  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  for  July 
10,  1875.  Unfortunately  it  is 
too  large  for  reproduction  hefe. 
The  editor^s  courtesy,  however, 
allows  us  to  give  on  the  next  page 
the  smaller  design  for  an  outside 
window  garden.  The  butterwort 
referred  to  above  is  admirably 
drawn  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  from 
a  specimen  supplied  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Dean,  who  grows  it  under  such 
simple  modes  of  culture  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
so  interesting  a  plant  should  not 
be  more  frequently  met  with. 
The  observations  published  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker  on 
the  insectivorous  properties  of  the 
pii^paeulas  have  lately  drawn 
attention  to  them ;  but  the  beauty 
of  tys  butterwort  gives  it  a  special 
inteiest  for  horticulturists.  Mr. 
I>e«&'s  stock  came  from  Korth- 
nniherland,  and  he  believes  that 
the  blooms  are  improved  by  culti- 
vation ;  also,  that  pans  four  inches 
in  depth  suit  it  better  than  pots,  as 
the  plant  does  not  require  depth 
of  soil  so  much  as  plenty  of 
moi^bun  and  room  to  expand  its 
md»  aiboofes,  which  are  thrown  out 
in  absadaafle  in  the  autumn. 

In  wiateiv  Mr.  Dean  houses  it, 
kept  suffieiaii^y  moist,  in  any 
eool  place.  In  the  Pyrenees  it  is 
hovnd  under  snow,  often  a  yard 
ftiek.  In  March,  crowded 


or 


pibaitB  maj  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
replanted  in  pans  of  fresh  soil, 
just  fixing  them  to  it,  sprinkling 
freely  witid  water  twice  a  day,  and 
giving,  I  would  add,  assistance  of 
the  bell  glass,  and  avoiding  divi- 
sion of  the  plants  until  it  became 
absolutely  necessary.  If  all  goes 
well,  blooms  will  appear  about 
the  middle  of  April.  The  length 
of  time  the  plants  rOT:iain  in  flower 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
crowns;  it  may  last  six  weeks. 
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They  may  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
if  kept  nail  vatered.  Although 
the  batterwort  is  termed  a  b^ 
plant,  it  is  a  mistake  to  grow  it 
in  poor  hungry  peat.  It  likes 
its  soil  to  be  light,  loose,  sjid 
licb,  and  insiBte  on  its  being  con- 
tinually moist. 

And  all  this  gossip  has  been 
going  on  ^thout  my  asking 
wheflier  you  piefer  foi  your  win- 
dow Btiiking  plants  that  make  a 
great  show  and  so  attract  the 
pdblic  gaze,  or  plants  principally 


for  your  own  enjoyment  and  edifi* 
cation,  with  some  special  interest 
attached  to  each  species !  It  ii 
high  time  to  put  the  qnestion, 
did  not  the  pile  of  manuscript 
beside  me  cry, '  Halt  ]  Stand  at 
easel  Wipe  your  pen,  and  post 
your  contribution.'  But  'the 
whole,' saitb  the  axiom,  'isgreater 
than  its  part'  A  complete  trea- 
tise on  window  gardening  can- 
not be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  an  article. 
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We  all  of  us  know  something, 
directly  or  indirectly,  aboat  me- 
dicine and  medical  men;  and 
most  of  us  like  to  have  this  know- 
ledge from  a  social  rather  than 
from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  that  every  good 
woman  has  her  pet  doctor  and 
her  pet  parson ;  so  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  speaking  a  little  about 
the  doctors,  and  about  one  very 
eminent  physician  in  particular. 
Doctors  are  not  only  scientific 
lights,  but  they  are  also  great 
social  powers.  Sir  W.  W.  Gull 
has  both  achieved  greatness,  and 
has  had  greakiess  forced  upon 
him.  Other  physicians  may  be 
as  great — there  may  be  private 
opinions  that  there  are  still  greater 
men — but  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances has  made  him  noted  be- 
.yond  his  brethren.  Eyer  since 
he  was  the  devoted  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  what  was  a  real  crisis  of  na- 
tional feeling  and  history,  his 
name  has  been  a  household  name. 
And  his  name  has  been  kept  be- 
fore the  public  by  circumstances 
that  invite  and  warrant  some 
little  discussion.  We  read,  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  how  the 
Prince  sent  him  down  to  Evers- 
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ley,  if  perchance  the  great  doctor 
could  heal  the  great  author.  We 
hear  of  him  running  down  to  a 
southern  watering-place  to  attend 
the  Prime  Minister,  when  his 
health  is  a  subject  of  anxiety  to 
his  friends,  and  causes  rumours 
of  a  resignation.  We  find  him 
in  the  witness-box  in  the  most 
exciting  judicial  drama  of  recent 
days.  Sir  William  is  in  fashion 
just  now.  If  a  man  is  ill,  he  will 
•  go  and  see  GulL'  If  he  is  very 
ill  indeed,  ho  will  ask  his  regular 
attendant  to  'call  in  Gull'  for  a 
consultation.  It  is  a  pity  that 
not  only  genuine  invalids,  bat 
frivolous  people  who  fancy  them- 
selves ill,  on  frivolous  pretences, 
will  insist  on  the  consolation  of 
having  the  popular  and  fashion- 
able doctor  to  attend  them.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  however,  to  obtain 
the  luxury.  The  man  is  not 
superhuman,  and  must  limit  his 
work  by  his  possibilities.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  rational 
plan  to  write  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment. It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  appointment  cannot  be 
made — so  you  are  informed  by 
the  secretary — ^till  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  This  is  all 
very  well  in  the  case  of  a  real 
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chronic  illness ;  but  an  acute  at- 
tack will  not  wait  for  this  sort  of 
thing.     The  medical  problem  in- 
volved aolvitur  ambvlando.     We 
have  heard  of  doctors  who  have 
called  rather  late,  and  have  found 
that  the  patient  is  either  dead  or 
got  quite  welL     There  is  some- 
thing arbitrary  and  fluctuating  in 
mere  fashion.     We  have  some- 
times meditated  on  what  may  be 
the  elements  of  success,  whi^h 
give  the  London  doctors  who  are 
called    the    fashionable    doctors 
such  enviable  success  above  their 
brethren.     It   is    not   merely  a 
matter  of  skill  and  experience. 
There  may  be  unknown  practi- 
tioners in  the  provinces  who  are 
as  good  as  the  most  famous  and 
fashionable    in    the    metropolis. 
1^0  possible  amount  of  learning 
and  ability  can  of  itself  make  a 
man  fashionable.     The  learning 
and  ability  may  be  there,  but  the 
art  of  rising  in   the  world   has 
private  methods  of  its  own  be- 
sides.    Whatever  else  a  doctor 
studies,  he  has  to  study  human 
nature  on  its  social  and  its  selfish 
side.     Most  visits  that  a  doctor 
pays  in  medical  cases  are  hardly 
material  to  the  case.     But  he  has 
to  soothe  or  tone  down  a  patient, 
to   encourage   or  stimulate  him, 
to  talk  pleasant  conversation  or 
give     pleasant    prescriptions,   to 
insure  rest  and  leisure  for  the 
reparative    processes  of  Nature; 
and>  as  far  as  possible,  to  chime 
in  with  the  wishes  and  vagaries 
of  the  patient.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  many  a  medical  man  has 
deservedly  made  himself  popiilar; 
and  popularity  is  almost  conver- 
tible with  fashion. 

Sir  William  Gull  is.  one  of  those 
who,  greatly  to  their  honour,  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks.  When  the 
worthies  of  our  modem  day  are 
enumerated,he  will  be  found  among 
the  self-raised  men.  His  parents^ 
we  believe,  still  living,  are  humble 


people  in  Suffolk.     The  extreme 
precocity  and   thoughtfulness  of 
the  boy  attracted  the  attention  of 
powerful  friends,  who  sent  him  to 
school  and  college.    After  leaving 
the  University  he  was,  we  are  told, 
for  some  time  engaged  in  private 
tuition.    An  accident,  it  is  said, 
first  brought  him  into  connection 
with  Guy's  Hospital.     He  has 
always  said  that  Guy's  laid  the 
foundation   of  his  fortunes,  and 
that  there  he  spent  his  happiest 
years.    He  was  employed  to  ar- 
range the  catalogue  of  the  museum 
and  the  library  of  Guy's.    This 
was  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  his  professional  tastes.     It  in- 
troduced him  into  a  region  for 
which   he    possessed    a    natural 
affinity.     We  believe  that  he  has 
passed  through  eveiy  stage  in  the 
profession,  and  is  the  possessor  of 
every  kind  of  diploma  that  can 
be  given.     He  has  that  of  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  that  of  a  surgeon, 
that  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.    For  many  arduous  years 
he  worked  at  Guy's,  where  his: 
lectures  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  especially  recognised  as 
an    authority    in    cerebro-spinal 
cases.     His  first  work,  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  notice  in 
the    profession,    dealing  with  a 
subject  of  permanent  vital  im- 
portance, was  a  report,  which,  in 
conjunction  with   Dr.    Baly,  he 
drew  up  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic 
cholera  \  a  work  which  has  always 
retained  its  place  as  a  text-book 
on  the  subject     He  exemplifies. 
Tennyson's  lines — 

'Use  gave  me  fame, 
And  fame  again,  increaaing,  gave  me  ose.' 

He  achieved  a  large  City  practice, 
and,  like  other  prosperous  City 
doctors,  betook  himself  to  the 
West-end. 

Sir  William  has  always  been  a 
devoted  enthusiast  of  medicine. 
He  believes  devoutly  in  the  great 
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achievements  of  medicine,  in  the 
grand  possibilities  of  its  future. 
He  has  faith  in  himself  and  in 
his  art.  It  is  this  which  enables 
him  to  sustain  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  his  professional  duties, 
which  must  often  carry  him  to  a 
point  beyond  fatigue-point.  Sir 
Henry  Holland  was  a  very  emi- 
nent physician  in  his  day,  but  he 
decided  that  he  would  not  carry 
his  work  beyond  a  certain  point. 
He  determined  to  limit  his  mode- 
rate views  to  an  income  of  five 
thousand  a  year.  He  considered 
that  all  beyond  was  superfluous 
luxury.  He  regularly  had  his 
three  months'  hoHday.  He  was  a 
man  also  who  went  very  exten- 
sively into  the  society  and  recrea- 
tions of  his  day.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  man  as  Sir  William  Gull 
flxed  limits  of  any  kind  appear 
an  impossibility.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  when  he  has  an  opening 
for  food  or  talk  or  restful  change. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  gain 
could  compensate  him  for  his 
work  and  his  deprivations.  No- 
thing short  of  an  'enthusiasm  of 
humanity/  the  belief  that  he  is 
a  minister  of  healing  in  cases 
which  can  bring  hope  and  ame- 
lioration of  condition  to  the  suf- 
fering, could  sustain  him  under 
this  enormous  persistent  pressure. 
The  life  of  a  physician  in  full 
practice  is  at  all  times  an  arduous 
one.  There  is  hardly  any  time 
that  he  can  call  his  own.  His 
labour  begins  as  soon  as  he  is 
awake.  His  correspondence  is 
generally  of  a  heavy  character. 
People  write  to  consult  him  from 
a  distance — old  patients  who  have 
gone  away  from  town;  new  pa- 
tients who  cannot  come  up.  His 
memory*  and  memoranda  are  con- 
stantly at  work.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  poor  man  has  a 
wife  and  a  family,  but  owing  to 
the  press  of  his  engagements  he 
can  be  only  slightly  acquainted 


with  them.  He  takes  his  break- 
fast as  he  can ;  it  is  frequently  as 
the  bread  of  affliction  and  the 
water  of  affliction  to  him.  Per- 
haps there  are  one  or  two  cases 
which  have  come  to  him.  at  an 
early  hour ;  perhaps  there  are  one 
or  two  so  urgent  theft  he  must 
attend  to  them  at  once  ;  perhaps 
there  is  a  consultation  that  must 
come  off  at  the  earliest  available 
moment.  These  absolute  necQs- 
sities  being  disposed  of  and  break- 
fast partially  despatched,  the  phy- 
sician settles  himself  to  receive 
his  callers.  He  will  try,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  ten  minutes'  drive  or 
walk  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not 
his  least  trial  that  he  knows  per- 
fectly what  the  laws  of  hygiene 
are,  and  also  knows  perfectly  that 
in  his  own  case  he  is  constantly 
obliged  to  violate  them.  The 
stream  of  visitors  begins  slen- 
derly, but  swells  apace.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  when  a  man's  time 
is  limited  and  his  popularity  un- 
limited, he  cannot  every  day  see 
everybody  who  calls  upon  him  that 
day.  We  sometimes  fancy  that 
there  must  be  a  kind  of  backstairs 
influence,  and  that  a  few  patients 
get  the  start  of  those  who  are 
waiting  in  the  dining-room.  Ob- 
viou8[ly  a  cabinet  minister  or  an 
archbishop  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  right  of  priority.  On 
an  average  each  visit  takes  up  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  last  the 
time  comes  when  he  is  obliged  to 
go  out  to  see  his  patients.  His 
carriage  has  been  kept  at  the  door 
until  he  knows  that  he  ought  to 
have  started  long  ago'.  The  room 
next  the  consulting-room  is  full 
of  patients,  but  he  has  not  time 
to  see  them.  The  lunch  is  wait- 
ing, but  he  has  hardly  time  to 
take  a  mouthful.  Perhaps  he 
takes  Liebig's  Extradum  Camis 
with  him,  or  in  some  sort  of  way 
has  lunch  in  his  carriage.  He  is 
recognised  from  the  window  as  the 
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carriage  leaves  his  house,  and  dis- 
appointed patients  must  console 
themselves  as  they  best  may. 
Then  comes  the  long  round  of 
visits.  The  carriage  is  fitted  up  al- 
most like  Napoleon's  at  Waterloo. 
There  are  books,  newspapers,  in- 
stmments,  letters,  memoranda,  a 
whole  apparatus.  The  intervals 
of  time  between  the  calls  are  uti- 
lised to  the  utmost  extent.  At 
last  he  gets  back  to  the  well- 
earned  eight-o'clock  dinner.  But 
he  can  never  make  quite  sure 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  ap- 
propriate that  dinner.  It  is  just 
possible  that  he  may,  and  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  some  relaxa- 
tion for  an  hour  or  two.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  be  obliged 
to  eat  his  dinner  with  his  loins 
girded  and  prepared  for  an  imme- 
diate exodus.  Some  new  and  ur- 
gent call  may  have  come ;  some 
very  nervous  patient  may  insist 
on  another  visit ;  or  there  is  some 
case  in  which  he  is  peculiarly 
anxious,  and  knows  that  he  ought 
to  give  two  or  three  visits.  Not 
only  is  there  this  evening  work, 
but  he  cannot  make  quite  sure 
that  he  will  not  be  rung  up  in 
the  night.  It  may  be  very  well 
understood  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon feeling  in  the*  profession  that 
this  extra  work  when  the  day's 
labour  is  done  ought  to  be  spe- 
cially remunerated.  Indeed  many 
physicians  lately  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion that,  considering  the  advance 
in  prices  all  along  the  line,  they 
must  raise  the  scale  of  fees,  and 
take  two  guineas  instead  of  one. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  naturally  arranges 
itself  without  taking  any  formal 
shape.  The  above  sketch  does  not 
apply  to  only  one  or  two  men  in 
the  profession,  but  to  many  men 
who  have  made  themselves  spe- 
cialists in  their  department^  and 
to  all  of  high  standing. 


In  the  case  of  a  man  like  Sir 
William,  conditions  similar  to 
these  must  exist;  to  a  considerable 
extent  practice  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary limits.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  physician  is  liable  to  be 
called  on  at  any  time  to  make 
long  special  journeys  to  see  pa- 
tients at  a  distance.  The  old  theoiy 
was  that  his  pay  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  a  guinea  a  mile;  but  in 
these  railway  days  the  extra  miles 
hardly  require  so  many  extra  gui- 
neas, and  an  arrangement  is  made. 
The  fees  for  these  railway  journeys 
are  always  considerable,  but  they 
are  hardly  coveted  by  men  in  large 
practice,  as  a  good  deal  of  town 
business  is  unavoidably  lost  The 
great  reparative  process  for  a  doc- 
tor, in  addition  to  that  care  and 
caution  which  he  always  employs 
so  far  as  he  can,  is  in  the  summer, 
when  the  season  is  over,  and  he 
gets  comparative  leisure.  But 
there  is  no  time  in  which  he  has 
not  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and  he  is 
fortunate  if  in  a  general  way  he 
can  get  a  whole  month  in  which 
to  recruit  his  jaded  energies  and 
store  up  a  fresh  supply 'of  vitality 
against  the  coming  campaign. 

The  illness  of  the  Piince  of 
Wales  was  the  event  which  made 
the  reputation  of  Sir  William  Gull 
so  truly  national.  He  had  been 
a  lecturer  of  Guy's  Hospital  for 
four- and -twenty  years  when  he 
was  called  away  by  a  sudden  sum- 
mons to  Sandringham.  This  was 
not,  however,  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Prince,  ashe  had  pre- 
viously attended  him.  The  Prince 
had  been  struck  tiown  by  the  com- 
monest and  deadliest  of  diseases, 
typhoid  fever,  the  most  fatal  and 
the  most  easily  preventible  of  dis- 
orders. We  talk  of  Bulgarian 
atrocities;  but  every  year  there 
are  atrocities  far  more  dreadful 
committed  in  this  country  by  the 
butchery  of  some  hundred  thou- 
sand .people  whose  lives  might  he 
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sayed  by  some  care  and  common 
sense.  The  average  duration  of 
life  in  England  has  been  length- 
ened several  years  on  clear  histo- 
rical evidence;  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  average  length  of  human 
life  should  not  extend  say  seven 
years  more,  if  only  people  could 
be  advised  to  give  anything  like 
the  same  attention  to  prevention 
'Trhich  they  do  to  cure.  It  is  to 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  doc- 
tors, by  whom  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness would  naturally  be  regarded 
with  not  unfavourable  eyes,  that 
they  insist  loudly  and  constantly 
on  the  demands  of  sanitary  re- 
form ;  but  it  is  the  insensate  army 
of  their  patients  who  will  not  con- 
sent by  timely  care  to  abbreviate 
the  labours  of  the  medical  man. 
Koyalty  itself  was  stricken  down, 
and  the  whole  land  became  learned 
for  a  while  on  the  pathology  of 
typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Gull  packed 
up  his  portmanteau  and  started  at 
onceforSandringhauL  We  will  not 
say  that  his  patients  were  lefb  to 
look  after  themselves,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  able  men  to  help  such 
a  man  at  such  a  need.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  in  attendance  night  and 
day  at  Sandringham,  and  lavished 
human  watchfulness  and  skill. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  did  not 
do  for  the  Prince.  He  was  not 
only  physician  but  nurse.  That 
memorable  illness  is  a  glorious 
page  in  our  English  history.  To 
all  human  seeming  it  could  only 
en^  fatally.  We  were  hoping 
against  hope.  It  was  almost  only 
the  great  London  physician  who 
.  held  that  while  there  was  life  there 

• 

was  hope.  In  answer  to  a  nation's 
prayers  our  Prince  was  given  back 
to  us.  But  the  human  means  of 
preserving  life  were  mainly  the 
treatment  and  constant  attendance 
of  Dr.  GulL  This  proud  and 
glorious  position  will  give  him  a 
lasting  name  and  his  own  proper 
niche  in  the  history  of  the  reign. 


It  is  not  that  a  thousand  other 
brave  men  would  not  equally  have 
done  their  very  best ;  but  the  su- 
preme chance  came  to  this  parti- 
cular individual,  and  he  used  it  to 
the  very  best.  Hardly  any  rank 
or  remuneration  could  adequately 
repay  such  services  ;  but  the 
Queen,  with  the  applause  of  the 
public  and  the  profession,  con- 
ferred on  him  a  baronetcv.  This 
is  the  limit  beyond  which  medical 
honours  in  this  country  are  not 
supposed  to  go.  Yet  France  had 
its  Baron  N^laton :  and  perhaps 
the  Crown  will  so  far  compromise 
between  tradition  and  justice  that, 
when  a  great  physician  has  realised 
a  fortune  and  retired,  the  British 
peerage  will  admit  him  within 
its  ranks.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  constantly  recruited  with  acces- 
sions from  the  bar ;  and  certainly 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  at 
least  as  salutary  and  blessed  as 
the  profession  of  arms  or  of  the 
law. 

The  great  way  in  which  a  phy- 
sician like  Sir  William  Gull  ob- 
tains a  reputation,  and  is  of  so 
much  public  service,  is,  of  course, 
in  his  clinical  capacity,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 
We  may  say  that  there  is  clinical 
theology  when  a  parson  goes  from 
one  bedside  to  another,  or  even 
clinical  friendship  when  a  good 
fellow  goes  to  see  his  friends  who 
are  ilL  Clinical  medicine  is  se- 
parable as  a  distinct  proyince  of 
medical  science.  Or,  rather,  it  is 
medicine  as  an  art  distingmshed 
from  medicine  as  a  science.  A 
man  may  haveany  amount  of  book- 
knowledge  or  of  scientific  know- 
ledge,and  yetbeaYailure,  clinically 
speaking.  We  have  even  heard  of 
a  clever  man  who,  if  he  were  told 
of  a  case  of  obscure  illness^  could 
easily  write  a  clever  essay  about  it, 
but  brought  to  the  bedside  would 
be  unable  to  recognise  the  case. 
In  clinical  medicine  a  great  pby- 
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sician  has  his  proper  field.  He 
has  worked  in  libraries,  bat  after 
a  time  his  patients  are  his  library, 
each  patient  an  entirely  new  book; 
He  has  not  got  to  work  at  scientific 
methods  or  their  subject-matter, 
physiology,  chemistry,  action  of 
drugs,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  has  studied  all 
these  things  before.  He  is  now 
concerned  with  the  application  of 
them  to  the  individual  sufferer 
before  him.  He  has  that  patient 
t^  study,  and  little  else  besides. 
He  has  to  study  some  special 
portion  of  the  frame,  some  parti- 
cular state  of  body,  the  history  of 
his  previous  ailments.  He  knows 
that  all  acute  diseases  are  chronic, 
that  all  pathology  is  physiology,that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  death  which 
lie  has  to  encounter  and  check  at 
each  turn.  No  two  medical  cases 
are  exactly  like  each  other,  just 
as  no  two  leaves,  two  faces,  two 
sunsets  are  exactly  alike.  Men 
are  often  preferred  as  physicians 
because  they  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience,  and  undoubtedly 
clinical  science  is  built  upon  ex- 
perience. But,  over  and  above 
experience,  which  may  often  result 
in  empiricism,  there  is  a  distinct 
gift  of  genius  in  the  department  of 
clinical  medicine.  We  speak  as 
outsiders,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  gift  especially  distinguishes 
Sir  William  Gull ;  at  least  he  is 
generally  accredited  with  it.  There 
may  be  other  men  just  as  able, 
but  their  ability  has  not  in  the 
same  degree  become  famous.  The 
chief  thing  with  which  a  great 
physician  is  concerned  is  his  diag- 
nosis. He  has  to  tell  the  man 
precisely  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  the  seat  and  source  of  injury. 
We  have  heard  of  Dr.  Gull  doing 
extraordinary  things  this  way, 
detecting  at  once  the  nature  of 
obscure  illnesses  which  had  long 
baffled  conjecture  and  investiga- 
tion.    Now  there  have  been  great 


physicians  who  have  established 
a  vast  reputation   in  diagnosis, 
but  have  stopped  at  this  point. 
They  have  managed  the  diagnosis, 
which  is  the  main  difficulty  and 
the  point  of  main  interest,  and 
then    any  one  is  competent  to 
deal  with  the  treatment.      Now 
that  is  not  Sir  William's  view. 
The   treatment,  the  therapeutics 
of  the  subject  are  of  powerful  and 
absorbing  interest    His  treatment 
in  its  audacity  and  generalship, 
in  difficult  and  apparently  hope- 
less cases,  is  said  to  be  very  re- 
markable.    He    is    Hhe    daring 
pilot  in  extremity,  pleased  with 
the  danger  when  the  storm  runs 
high.'     He  has  shown  a  fertility 
of  resource,  an  incapacity  of  being 
beaten,  indicating  what  we  have 
called  medical  generalship.     De- 
tails of  his  practice  have  at  times 
come  before  us,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  of  a  brilliant  and  ori- 
ginal kind,  but  such  details  are 
best  left  in  silence  or  the  semi- 
silence  of  the  scientific  journals.* 
We  cannot,  however,  avoid  refer- 
ring to  what  we  know  of  kindly 
aid  given  amidst  his  hardest  work 
to  those    beaten    down  by  the 
storms  of  life  —  cases  in  which 
his  careful    timely  opinion  has 
breathed  fresh  hope,  and  so  in- 
fused fresh  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Sir  William  Gull's  appearances 
was  made  at  the  Bravo  inquest. 
Fe)v  of  those  who  attended  that 
inquest  will  ever  forget  the  re- 
markable scene.  The  mysteiy 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  subject 
were  remarkable,  and  transcended 
most  conceptions  of  the  romancists. 
But  the  scene  of  the  inquest  was 
most  grotesque  and  picturesque, 
and  the  play  of  wits  among  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  most  remarkable. 

*  The  reader  might  consult  %  remark- 
able paper  of  Sir  William  Guilds  on 
Clinical  Afedicine  in  a  well-known  book, 
Medicine  in  Modem  TimrSf  1869. 
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The  happy  floricUlooking  coroner 
was  like  an  amiable  shuttlecock^ 
tossed  to  and  fro  among  the  bat- 
tledores   of   the    sharpest    legal 
practitioners    of  the    day.    'Hie 
room  was  hung  with  hunting  pic- 
tures,  and  presented  a    curious 
amalgamation  of  a  billiard-room 
and  a  court  of  justica     It  was 
within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  rail- 
way ;  the  windows  were  more  or 
less  open,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
incessant  trains  were  most  harass- 
ing.    Again  and  again  there  was 
a  pause  till  the  train  had  rushed 
by,  and  a  large  amount  of  public 
time  was  thus  lost.    There  was  a 
laiger  array  of  reporters  than  we 
have  ever  seen  in  any  law-court, 
largqr  than  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Kever  be- 
fore or  since  have  we  seen  such  a 
tragic  comedy  as  then  was.     Wit- 
nesses whose  evidence  was    re- 
garded with  interest  or  suspicion 
or  both  were  conveyed  in  and  out, 
and  all  kinds  of  gossip  and  rumour 
went    abroad     respecting    them. 
Then  the  court,  as  a  court,  would 
adjourn  to  liquor  up.     A  roaring 
tavern  business  went  on  at  the 
bar,  and  there  was  a  daily  ordinary, 
at    which    fine    gentlemen    sat 
down  with  men  who  sat  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  and  put  their  knives 
into   their    mouths.     The    great 
men  engaged  had,  of  course,  their 
places  of  private  resort     It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  we  first  saw 
Sir  William.  His  evidence  excited 
universal  remark.     At  this  time 
the  names  of  Gull  and  Gully  were 
in  the  mouths  of  every  one.    There 
was  something  very  remarkable 
in  his  appearance.  ^In  the  shape 
of  his  head — and  the*  idea  is  helped 
by  the  pallor  of  his  complexion — 
he  is  more  like  the  portrait  of  the 
fijrst  Napoleon  than  any  other  man 
that  we  have  ever  seen.     He  was, 
of  course,  observed  with  great  in- 
terest, and  listened  to  witii  much 
respect.    When  the  clever  soli- 


citor, who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  prosecutor  in  the  matter, 
was  somewhat  flippant  and  ofifen- 
sive  in  his  examination,  he  re- 
ceived a  stately  put  down  which 
will  probably  tend  towards  'his 
soul's  health  and  the  reformation 
of  his  manners.'     Sir  William,  in 
an  impressive  way,  delivered  a 
narrative  which  unfortunately  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  state- 
ments of  a  verjr  eminent  practi- 
tioner, Dr.  Johnstone.     He  said 
that  he  was  brought  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man  in  total 
ignorance  of  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  he  immediately 
detected  that  it  was   a  case  of 
metallic  poisoning ;  that  he  de- 
sired that  the  responsibility  should 
rest  upon  no  other  shoulders  than 
^his  own ;  that  he  accordingly  ex- 
plained to  the  dying  man  in  what 
case  he  was,  and  besought  him  to 
throw  what  light  he  could  upon 
the  matter,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  innocent.     J^ow  all  this  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  statement 
of    Dr.    Johnstone,    that    when 
driving  down  to  Balham  he  ex- 
plained all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     The   conflict  of  testi- 
mony   certainly    seems    extraor- 
dinary.     But   there  is   not  the 
least  necessity  for  supposing  any 
deviation  from  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  either    of  these   distin- 
guished men.     Those  who  have 
ever  had  much  to  do  with  the 
statements  of  conflicting  authori- 
ties, whether  in  the  matter  of  his- 
torical evidences  ov  the   giving 
of  testimony  in    courts  of  law, 
are  aware  that  there   are  often 
most     contradictory     statements 
made  when  each  party  is  honest- 
ly   desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  and  telling  the  truth.     Yet 
there  is  frequently  an  utter  in- 
compatibility between  the    two 
accounts,  and  a  total  incapacity 
on  every  hand  to  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy.    The     discrepancy   is 
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often  susceptible  of  a  very  nataral 
explanation.  One  man  may  have 
had  his  attention  directed  to  one 
set  of  circumstances,  and  the  mind 
of  another  may  have  been  occu- 
pied with  another  set.  Or  a  man 
may  have  the  circumstances  before 
him  shaped  and  coloured  by  his 
own  prepossessions.  Or  a  man 
may  be  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  anticipations  that 
the  information  poured  out  to  him 
is  receired  unheedingly,  unrocep- 
tively.  Some  circumstances  cer- 
tainJy  appear  very  odd  and  im- 
possible to  be  explained.  But 
the  odd  and  the  apparently  im- 
possible are  exactly  the  things 
that  happen.  When  we  have  two 
honest  men  together,  nothing  is  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  quarrel 
with  the  man  who  contradicts  yon 
flatly.  You  must  take  it  on  trust 
that  there  is  an  explanation  pos- 
sible, though  you  do  not  see  it. 
A  good  deal  of  quarrellingmight  be 
obviated  in  the  world  at  lai^e  by 
the  exercise  of  some  charity  and 
breadth  of  view.  Unfortunately 
the  great  doctors  did  not  exactly 
see  this.  Dr.  Johnstone  was 
about  to  lay  a  complaint  against 
Sir  William  Gull,  when  Sir 
William  anticipated  matters  by 
bringing  a  complaint  against  Dr. 
Johnstone.  They  went  before  an 
august  body,  of  whose  existence 
the  outside  public  had  previously 
very  little  information,  the  Censors 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  if 
there  had  been  similar  boards  in 
other  professions.  In  the  army, 
for  instance,  it  would  have  saved 
an  incalculable  number  of  lives  if 
there  had  been  a  court  of  honour 
to  take  cognisance  of  differences. 
Of  all  etiquette  in  the  world 
medical  etiquette  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  most  terrible  and  touchy. 
Wedo  not  flndfault  with  etiquette. 
Heduced  to  its  simplest  terms  it 
is  after  all  only  a  system  of  ndes 


which  in  the  long-run  society  has 
found  to  be  for  the  good  of  its 
weaker  members.  It  is  especially 
a  profession  like  medicine,  dealing 
with  the  most  delicate  and  tre- 
mendous interests,  that  should  he 
fenced  with  a  system  of  rules  and 
opinions.  The  Censors  gave  a 
decision  which  amounted  practi- 
cally to  what  is  called  '  a  drawn 
game. 

Medical  literature  is  not  very 
enticing  to  outsiders.  Indeed,  as 
a  rule,  outsiders  had  better  keep 
clear  of  such  literature.  When 
a  nervous  man  takes  up  books 
about  diseases  he  fancies  that  he 
is  going  to  have  every  illness 
under  the  sun,  one  upon  another. 
Besides,  the  terminology  puzzles 
him,  and  when  the  details  of  the 
case  are  left  for  the  discussion  of 
scientific  principles  he  is  more  puz- 
zled still.  But  when  these  diffi- 
culties are  got  over,  nothing,  is 
more  interesting  than  to  read  or 
to  hear— especially  to  hear — ^the 
lecturer.  The  lecturer  knows  that 
great  skill,  and  some  allowance 
for  human  nature,  must  be  em- 
ployed in  lecturing  a  class. 
Ordinarily  there  is  a  blaze  of  illus- 
tration. Often  there  are  humor- 
ous stories  told.  Sir  William  is 
a  capital  lecturer.  In  the  medi- 
cal journals  there  are  reports  of 
his  speeches  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, some  of  the  titles  of  which 
are  hardly  worth  giving  in  these 
columns.  Of  more  general  in- 
terest are  the  lectures  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
October  session  to  the  students-* 
we  repiember  reading  a  lecture 
of  Dr.  GuU's,^t  Guy's,  in  1874, 
with  exceeding  interest— and 
these  lectures  are  fully  worthy  of 
the  prominent  place  given  them 
by  the  more  sensible  daily  papers. 
Thsxif  again,  there  are  medical 
societies,  in  which  there  are  a  great 
deal  of  lively  information  and  an 
abundant    supply    of   anecdote. 
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Such  are  the  Clinical  Society 
and  the  Chirurgical  Society,  where 
we  have  known  him  speak.  Still 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  some- 
what horrifying  talk.  Sir  William 
GttU  discusses  what  sort  of  cancer 
he  would  prefer  if  he  should 
be  obliged  to  have  it;  he  has 
no  violent  prepossession  in  fa- 
vour of  any  form,  but  cancer  in 
the  eye  is  soonest  detected  and 
soonest  cut  away.  A  good  deal  of 
friendly  freedom  of  debate  is 
employed  in  these  scientific  par- 
liaments. On  one  occasion  Sir 
James  Paget  had  opened  a  sub- 
ject Now  Sir  James  Paget  is  the 
very  foremost  of  medical  orators. 
He  is  quite  as  much  an  orator 
in  his  way  as  Mr.  Glaidstone  is  in 
his ;  indeed  there  are  people  who 
say  that  Sir  James  Paget  is,  all 
things  considered,  a  greater  orator 
than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dr.  Gull 
appeared  to  lead  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  question.  '  I  only  wish,' 
he  calmly  observed,  '  that  I  had 
Sir  James  Paget's  power  of  expres- 
sion, because,  if  I  had,  I  think  I 
should  be  able  largely  to  abolish 
the  charming  structure  which  he 
has  set  before  ns  of  the  constitu- 
tional origin  of  cancers.'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gull  has  delivered  several  of 
the  medical  orations — the  Gulsto- 
nian,  the  Harveian,  the  Hunterian. 
Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  however,  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  strictures 
on  the-  Harveian  oration.  The 
conflict  was  on  the  question  of 
vitality.  Dr.  Gull  holds  the  view 
that  'life'  is  a  form  or  mode  of 
ordinary  force,  that  it  is  correla- 
tive motion  ;  Dr.  lionel  Beale 
holds  that  life  is  a  power  entirely 
different  from  and  in  no  way  cor- 
relative with  matter  and  its 
ordinary  forces.  Dr.  Beale  com- 
plains that  in  his  Harveian  oration 
Dr.  Gull  incorrectly  accredits 
him  with  the  assertion  that  life 
is  not  a  proper  object  of  investiga- 
tion, and  that   the   phenomena 


of  living  beings  are  out  of  the 
range  of  science.  He  by  no 
means  asserts  this.  His  proposi- 
tion that  vital  power  is  distinct 
from  force  cannot  possibly  in- 
capacitate him  for  physical  in- 
vestigation. W  e  make  no  apology 
for  mooting  this  question,  which  is 
of  increasing  interest  in  oil  educa- 
tion, and  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  biological  inquiries.  Dr.  Gull's 
views  are  substantially  akin  to 
those  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  Dr.  Beale  en- 
tirely denies  that  any  form  or 
mode  of  ordinary  force  has  con- 
structive power.  Nature's  appara- 
tus and  laboratory  is  a  tiny  mass 
of  clear  transparent  structureless 
stuff;  it  is  the  chemist  that  does 
the  marvellous  perfect  work.  He 
takes  the  analogy  of  the  forces 
that  raise  the  water  that  drives 
the  wheel,  the  materials  of  which 
the  mill  is  constructed,  and  the 
man  who  builds  the  mill  and 
sets  the  water-power  at  work.  It 
is  the  principle  of  vitality  that 
acts  on  the  material  elements  of 
the  body,  shapes  its  forms,  and 
guides  its  forces.  On  this  great 
argument  we  humbly  think  that 
Dr.  Gull  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  is  in  the 
right.  To  such  high  argument 
does  medicine  proceed,  ascending 
from  the  most  trivial  details — if 
indeed  any  details  can  be  called 
trivial — to  the  most  abstruse  rea- 
sonings and  the  widest  general- 
isations. Nor  can  we  conclude  this 
paper  better  than  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam's own  words,  which  his  own 
character  and  career  have  richly 
illustrated  : .  '  There  is,  probably, 
no  human  work  which  daily  con- 
fers greater  good  upon  society 
than  does  ours ;  and  we  may  feel 
some  justifiable  pride,  and  be  en- 
couraged, in  spite  of  all  failures, 
to  go  on,  assured  that  our  future 
must  be  one  of  ever-increasing 
usefulness  and  honour.'     f.  a. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LA  TENDANCE. 

One  of  the  most  spiteful  tricks  of 
Fate  is  that  in  vhich  she  so 
arranges  circumstances  as  to  drive 
people  into  action  before  they  are 
ready  for  it,  destroying  plans  and 
preparations,  nipping  prudent 
counsels  in  the  bud,  obliging  the 
most  careful  and  considerate  of 
mankind  to  do  one  of  two  things : 
either  to  make  a  desperate  plunge, 
and  trust  to  its  boldness  and 
suddenness  for  success ;  or  to  draw 
ignominionsly  back,  *  fling  away 
ambition,'  give  up  the  dream  of 
months  or  years,  and  try  vainly 
and  absurdly  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  grapes  are  sour. 

Frank  Wyatt  found  himself 
brought  to  this  strait  on  Monday 
morning,  not  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  his  talk  with  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire  in  the  vineyard. 
She  came  into  the  salon  after 
breakfast  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand.  Frank  was  reading  the 
Union,  which  Jacques  had  just 
brought  in ;  Agnes  was  deep  in  a 
letter  from  homo ;  and  Marie  was 
giving  her  fingers  a  little  morning 
exercise  by  running  them  up  and 
down  the  piano. 

'  This  letter  concerns  you, 
Marie,'  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

*  What  is  it,  gmnd'mfere  V 

*  Come  and  read.' 

Marie  came  forward  at  once. 
Her  grandmother  stood  waiting 
with  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
shoulder. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  say  V  she 
said,  when  Marie  had  finished. 

*  Tuesday  evening !    To-morrow 


evening  1  That  is  soon,  indeed. 
Mme.  de  Rochemar  seems  very 
happy,'  said  Marie,  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  piano,  with  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  and  turning 
her  back  on  the  others. 

*And  you,  ma  petite?  said 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  gently 
stroking  her  dark  hair. 

*  Of  course  I  am  charmed^'  said 
Marie. 

'That  is  quite  right.  Agnes, 
Frank,  you  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  Mme.  de  Rochemar  ex- 
pects her  son  home  to-morrow 
evening.  She  has  written  at  once 
to  tell  me.  She  well  knew  that 
we  were  waiting  for  him  almost 
as  anxiously  as  herself.  No 
donbt  we  shall  have  him  here  on 
Wednesday.  She  invites  us  all 
to  dine  at  Rochemar  on  Thursday.' 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  paused, 
as  if  she  expected  a  response. 

'  1  am  sure  Mme.  de  Rochemar 
is  very  kind,  and  we  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  going,'  said 
Agnes. 

*  You  were  saying  only  yester- 
day,' said  Frank,  looking  up  quite 
pleasantly  from  behind  his  paper, 
'  that  -you  hoped  to  introduce  me 
to  M.  le  Marquis.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  him,  for  my  part.' 

*  Merci,  mon  ami.  Your  senti- 
ments are  so  good  that  I  am  sure 
you  and  he  will  be  firiends  at 
once,'  said  the  Comtesse.  *  For 
the  present  a  fevoir.  I  must 
write  jto  Mme.  de  Rochemar,  and 
then  I  must  go  to  my  vendangeurs. 
You  must  come  into  the  vineyard 
presently,  Frank,  and  you  too,  my 
dear  Agnes.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
enough.' 

Agnes  very  soon  acted  on  her 
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aunt's  invitation.  She  did  not 
see  Marie  anywhere  about,  and 
Frank  seemed  disinclined  to  move 
from  his  favourite  window  seat  in 
the  library,  where  he  sat  sur- 
rounded with  books  of  all  shades. 
So  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
out  by  herself,  going  through  the 
farmyards,  across  the  shady  lane 
at  the  top,  and  into  the  great 
vineyard  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
On  her  way  she  stopped  in  the 
yard  to  look  at  the  vintage  work 
actively  going  on  :  two  men  with 
bare  legs  and  crimson  sabots 
treading  the  grapes  in  the  great 
stone  pressoir ;  a  constant  stream 
of  red  juice  flowing  down  into  the 
cellar  beneath  ;  a  man  carrying  it 
up  again  by  foaming  pailfuls, 
mounting  a  short  ladder,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  deep  vat, 
where  it  was  to  ferment  and  make 
itself  into  ^^ine.  Carts  laden 
with  barrels  of  freshly-cut  grapes 
came  rolling  into  the  yard ;  their 
contents  were  emptied  into  the 
pressoir,  and  they  set  off  again, 
climbing  slowly  up  the  hill. 

Agnes  followed  one  of  these 
carts,  and  found  her  aunt  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vineyard,  look- 
ing on  at  the  work  there.  About 
five-and-twenty  people  were  busy 
in  the  rows  between  the  vines, 
cutting  off  the  purple  bunches 
into  wooden  pails,  and  emptying 
these  when  full  into  great  baskets 
on  the  backs  of  two  men,  who 
trudged  continually  up  and  down 
between  the  grape-cutters  and  the 
cart.  There  were  men,  women, 
and  girls  of  aU  ages,  dressed 
chiefly  in  blue,  the  women  with 
spotless  caps.  They  talked  a 
little  among  themselves  as  they 
worked,  but  very  quietly;  their 
manners  were  grave  and  gentle, 
and  their  brown  faces  lighted  up 
with  pleasant  smiles  whenever 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  spoke  to  them. 
The  great  white  cart-horse,  wait- 
ing patiently,  nibbled  itt  the  tops 


of  the  vines,  and  very  much  en- 
joyed one  or  two  bunches  of 
grapes  given  it  by  the  men. 
Agnes  brought  out  a  knife  and 
b^an  cutting  grapes  with  the 
others.  It  was  a  soft  gray  day, 
without  apy  hot  sun  to  tire  the 
vendangeurs.  She  found  it 
pleasant  work,  and  thought  this 
was  indeed  a  realisation  of  Arcadia. 
She  thought  of  her  friends,  and 
how  some  of  them  would  enjoy 
such  a  change  as  this  from  their 
humdrum  e very-day  life ;  and  if 
she  thought  of  her  cousin  Marie 
at  all,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  envy,  and  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  M.  de 
Eochemar. 

Meanwhile  the  old  chateau  on 
its  ten*ace  lay  very  empty  and 
still.  All  the  servants  but  the 
cook  had  come  out  to  the  vine- 
yard, and  were  busy  k  vendanger. 
Frank  was  alone  in  the  library, 
and  Marie  alone  up-stairs.  And 
perhaps  neither  of  them  was  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  make  one's  own 
reflections  very  pleasant  company. 

Frank  presently  left  his  books 
in  a  heap  on  the  cushion,  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the 
shining  boards,  round  and  round 
the  old  billiard-table,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  stare  up  at  the 
bookcases,  as  if  he  thought  some 
friendly  volume  might  suddenly 
leap  down  and  offer  him  advice 
and  assistance.  I  daresay  he 
might  have  found  both  in  this 
library  collected  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire,  who  was  of  a  philoso- 
phical turn  of  mind,  and  had 
prided  himself  especially  on  his 
splendid  editions  of  Voltaire  and 
Eousseau.  .Frank  went  back  to 
his  window  and  sat  down  again, 
without  invoking  these  or  any 
other  great  masters. 

Presently  he  heard  a  very  gentle 
rustle  descending  the  stairs,  and 
as  he  sat  still  in  his  comer  he 
saw  Marie,  through  the  half-open 
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door,  crossing  the  hall  and  going 
out  on  the  terrace.  Frank  in- 
stantly went  out,  took  his  hat, 
and  followed  her,  overtaking  her 
just  as  she  reached  the  steps. 
Marie  turned  round  and  looked 
up  at  him.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
sad  and  pensive,  and  she  had  a 
book  in  her  hand.  La  Femm^ 
SaintCy  one  of  those  faithful  old 
companions  which  had  been 
neglected  of  late,  since  English 
ideas  began  to  make  their  way  at 
the  chateau. 

'  I  thought  you  were  gone  out,' 
said  Marie,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  looking  down  at  her  book. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  library. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  V 

'I  was  going  to  walk  in  the 
avenue  and  read  a  little.' 

'  Let  me  come  with  you.  You 
will  not  want  your  book.  Leave 
it  here  on  the  bench.' 

'  No,'  said  Marie,  '  I  shall  keep 
my  book.  I  think  you  had  better 
not  come.' 

*Do  not  be  so  very  cruel, 
Marie,'  said  Frank  gently.  '  You 
cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
troublesome  to  you  lately.  I 
must  speak  to  you,  and  this  may 
be  my  last  opportunity.  This  is 
not  the  way  that  an  English  girl 
behaves  to  her  friends,'  he  said, 
as  his  cousin  turned  away  from 
him  with  an  impatient  little  sigh. 

'Ah,  then  go  back  to  your 
English  girk.  They  may  listen 
to  you.    I  must  not — I  cannot' 

*  Marie !  where  is  all  our  old 
friendship  gone  V 

*  I  do  not  know.  You  drove 
it  away  yourself.  I  thought  you 
were  good  and  true  and  sincere, 
and  I  found  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take. It  does  not  matter.  I  wish 
you  would  leave  me  in  peace.' 

<  You  do  not  mean  what  you 
are  saying.' 

*  Si !    Allez-vous-«n.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Frank.  *  If 
I  must  go,  I  must.    And  no  doubt 


you  will  be  much  happier  when  I 
am  not  here  to  tell  you  how  a 
woman  with  any  true  greatness 
would  despise  such  books  as  that 
you  hold  in  your  hand,  and  would 
die  sooner  than  marry  herself  for 
the  sake  of  title  and  riches  and 
"convenance"  to  a  man  whom  in 
her  heart  she  detests.' 

*  I  do  not  detest  him,'  said 
Marie;  but  her  voice  trembled, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

*  No,'  said  Frank.  *  You  have 
not  courage  or  strength  of  mind 
enough.  But  if  I  were  he,  I 
"^ould  sooner  have  your  hatred 
than  your  cold  indifference.  No- 
body can  love  who  cannot  hate. 
And  you  suppose  yourself  to  be 
proud.  A  strange  pride  that  con- 
descends to  be  sold  like  a  piece  of 
furniture  !  No  one  ever  spoke 
to  you  like  this  before  %  No : 
there  never  was  anyone  who  loved 
you  well  enough — who  would 
risk  your  anger  for  the  chance  of 
saving  you  from  a  lifelong  death.' 

Marie  did  not  quite  know  how 
it  happened,  but  La  Femme 
Sainie  was  lying  on  the  terrace 
wall,  and  she  and  Frank  had  de- 
scended the  steps,  and  were  walk- 
ing slowly  towards  the  avenue. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together  in 
a  little  agony  ;  every  word  of  his 
thrilled  like  an  arrow  in  her  poor 
sensitive  brain.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  him,  but  she 
must.  It  was  no  use  being  angry 
and  telling  him  to  go  away;  he 
would  not  care  for  that ;  he  would 
take  no  notice.  Ah,  and  was  it 
not  true  1  No  one  who  did  not 
really  care  for  her  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  such  words  as  these. 
Of  course  he  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  any  change  was 
impossible — ^but  she  must  try  and 
speak  to  him  gently.  While  her 
thoughts  were  confusing  each 
other,  he  was  going  on,  more 
quietly  than  at  first.  She  hardly 
heard  all  he  said,  but  at  last  she 
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looked  up,  stretching  out  her 
hands,  and  beginning  to  speak 
quickly  and  eageriy. 

*  Frank,  it  is  all  very  well  what 
you  say — that  you  care  for  me, 
and  that  I  shall  be  unhappy  all 
my  life— > that  I  am  a  wretch  to 
give  myself  away  like  this.  Ah, 
but  it  is  cruel  of  you  to  tell  me 
all  these  things,  when  you  know 
that  anything  else  is  impossible. 
I  have  always  been  intended  to 
make  this  marriage.  I  have  given 
my  word.  I  cannot  draw  back.  I 
cannot  set  myself  free,  even  if  I 
would ;  and  if  I  had  never  known 
you  I  should  never  have  wished 
it.  Ah,  what  am  I  saying?  1 
mean  that  you  are  very  good  to 
me,  but  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  had  never  seen  you.  Be- 
cause, you  know,  we  could  under 
no  circumstances: — ' 

*  Pardon,'  said  Frank  quickly. 
'  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  your  grand- 
mother said  to  me  yesterday.  Tou 
know  that  since  my  cousin's  death 
I  have  a  prospect  of  a  large  estate 
in  England.  Well,  my  dearest,  I 
told  yoor  grandmother  yesterday 
what  I  should  have  dared  to  hope 
for  if  you  had  not  been  already 
engaged.  I  even  asked  her  if  the 
breaking-off  of  an  engagement  was 
a  possible  thing.  Of  course  she 
said  no.  I  also  ventured  to  ask 
what  her  answer  would  have  been 
if  I  with  my  present  prospects  had 
come  forward  before  that  other. 
She  said,  Marie,  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  world  to  whom  she 
would  trust  you  with  more  confi- 
dence.' 

'Poor  grandjnother !'  said  Marie, 
sighing.  '  She  does  not  know  you 
as  I  do.  She  thinks  too  well  of 
you.' 

'  That  is  possible.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  she  does  think  well  of 
me.  And  I  believe  she  would  not 
be  sorry  if  anything  happened 
unexpectedly  to  render  your  mar- 


riage with  M.  de  Kochemar  im- 
possible.' 

'Ah,  yes,  indeed  she  would. 
But  what  in  the  world  could  hap- 
pen 1  You  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  your  brains  were  not  so  ac- 
tive,* said  Marie.  *Allons!  you 
must  learn  to  be  patient  and  re- 
signed, like  me.' 

The  changeable  little  lady  look- 
ed up  and  smiled,  with  still  tear- 
ful eyes.  Frank  saw  that  he  was 
regaining  all  his  former  influence. 
He  went  on  quietly,  smiling  too  : 

'  I  was  not  born  with  that  frame 
of  mind.  J[t  may  do  very  weU  for 
monks  and  nuns,  but  scarcely  for 
people  who  have  to  fight  their  way 
in  the  world.  I  never  give  up  as 
long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  hope 
remaining.' 

*  You  must  have  very  clever 
eyes  if  you  can  see  a  spark  here.' 

'  Something  more  than  a  spark. 
At  present  it  is  a  large  flame. 
Whether  it  is  to  remain  steady 
and  triumphant,  or  to  die  away  at 
once  and  go  out,  depends  on  one 
person.' 

Frank  stopped,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  avenue  in  which 
they  were  walking.  Marie's  eyes 
followed  his  mechanically. 

'  I  do  not  understand/  she  said, 
in  a  low  tired  voice. 

*.  It  depends  on  you,' said  Frank, 
standing  still,  and  looking  at  her 
earnestly.  *  On  your  courage,  re- 
solution, and  strength  of  mind. 
A  kind  of  strength  that  none  of 
your  favourite  books  have  taught 
you,  but  which  I  think  a  girl  of 
such  a  race  as  yours  ought  to  have 
by  nature  —  strength  to  rebel 
against  all  the  ''convenances,"  and 
to  follow  the  instinct  that  nature 
gives  you.  And  one  other  thing : 
trust  in  me.  If  you  will  make  use 
of  all  these,  no  one  shall  ever  hear 
another  word  of  your  marriage 
with  M.  de  Rochemar.* 

'What  do  you  meani  What 
am  I  to  do  1'  said  Marie.     '  Ah, 
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you  frighten  me.  It  is  impoe- 
sible.' 

'  Then  I  had  better  not  say  any 
more/  said  Fxank. 

'  Ah !'  was  the  sad  little  gasp  in 
answer.  Marie  threw  up  her  hands, 
and  then  wrang  them  together. 
She  frowned,  and  looked  at  Fhmk 
with  piteous  eyes.  *  Well,  what- 
ever happens,  I  must  be  miser- 
able.   Tell  me  what  you  mean.' 

'  Then  hear  me  to  the  end,'  said 
Frank,  taking  the  two  poor  little 
hands  in  his.  '  It  is  the  best  plan 
that  can  be  made  in  such  a  short 
time,  for  whatever  is  done  must 
be  done  to-morrow.  I  daresay  it 
may  seem  to  you  a  very  rash  wild 
thing,  and  you  may  be  unhappy 
about  it  at  the  time,  and  persuade 
yourself  that  you  are  doing  wrong.' 
But  when  it  is  once  done  you  wUl 
be  thankful.  You  will  be  saved 
from  what  you  are  dreading,  and 
you  will  be  sure  of  a  free  peaceful 
life.  I  will  answer  for  your  hap- 
piness, when  it  is  once  in  my 
hands.  And  you  know  you  be- 
long to  me  already.' 

*Nol  how  can  II' 

'  But  you  do,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  you  up.  You  know  very 
well  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  you  except  yourself. 
However,  that  is  all  settled,  and 
we  have  not  time  to  talk  about  it 
now.  Let  me  tell  you  my  plan.  I 
must  go  to  Paris  to-morrow  even- 
ing, my  dearest,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  being  married  as 
soon  as  possible.  Patience — listen. 
You  must  go  with  me  to-morrow 
to  Carillon,  and  I  shall  leave  you 
at  the  chateau  there  with  Mme. 
d'Yves.  She  is  going  to  Paris,  I 
know,  by  the  late  train  on  Wed- 
nesday. You  will  go  with  her, 
and  be  with  her  till  you  belong  to 
me.  Will  you  be  brave  and  good 
enough  to  go  through  with  this 
plan,  Marie?' 

*  Mme.  d'Yves !'  repeated  Marie, 
gazing  at  him  with  astonished 


eyes.     *  But  how  can  I  go  to  her 
house?' 

'  It  might  seem  impossible  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances;  but 
at  such  a  time  as  this  one  must 
forget  one's  prej  udicee,'  said  Frank. 
'  Besides,  no  one  can  say  anything 
against  her.  You  say  yourself 
that  she  is  good  and  charitable. 
I  believe  that  she  can  also  be  a 
firm  friend.  Do  you  suppose  I 
should  ask  you  to  go  to  her  if  I 
could  not  trust  her  V 

'  But  how  should  I  get  there  f 

'  Leave  that  to  me.  Only  do 
as  I  ask  you.' 

'  But  it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing. 
What  will  my  grandmother  say! 
What  will  every  one  think  of  met 
Indeed,  Frank,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  anything  so  wicked.' 

'  There  is  nothing  wicked  in  it,' 
said  Frank  confidently.  '  Your 
grandmother  will  of  course  forgive 
you.  I  am  only  sorry,  my  very  dear 
Marie,  to  ask  you  to  do  anything 
so  unpleasant.  But  you  must  see 
yourself  that  it  is  the  only  alter- 
native. We  must  do  this,  or  lose 
each  other  for  ever.  You  have 
our  two  lives  in  your  hands.  Will 
you  join  them  together,  as  your 
heart  tells  you,  or  part  them  and 
sacrifice  them  both?  You  have 
to  decide.  In  any  case  I  shall  go 
away  to-morrow.  I  would  not 
stay  to  throw  a  shadow  on  your 
meeting  with  M.  de  Eochemar.' 

'  Ab,  what  shall  I  do  ?'  sighed 
Marie. 

Never  had  she  known  or  even 
imagined  such  perplexity  as  this 
which  was  dragging  her  in  two 
directions.  Frank  had  done  his 
best  to  uproot  all  the  ideas  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  made  him- 
self almost  necessary  to  her,  so 
that  in  these  last  few  days,  since 
his  words  had  put  a  barrier  be- 
tween them,  she  had  known  her 
first  real  unhappiness.  It  was 
not  very  surprising.   People  with 
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twice  as  mucli  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  this  little  Frenchwoman 
had  pronounced  him  charming, 
even  when  he  made  none  of  those 
special  efforts  to  please  them  that 
all  this  time  had  been  heaped  on 
her.  The  other  prospect  had  lost 
all  its  attractions,  though  she  now 
began  to  feel  sorry  for  that  poor 
Louis  who  had  given  her  the 
bonbonni^re,and  for  so  many  years 
had  hoped  to  make  her  hiis  wife 
some  day.  But  Frank  had  set 
before  her  among  other  things 
that,  whatever  the  world  might 
say,  she  could  not  do  M.  de  Eoche- 
mar  a  greater  wrong  than  to  marry 
him  when  she  cared  for  some  one 
else.  That  must  be  misery  both 
for  him  and  her,  Frank  said,  and 
certainly  he  seemed  to  be  right. 
As  for  breaking  off  the  engage- 
ment, that  would  never  be  heard 
of.  So  that  this  plan  of  Frank's, 
wild  and  horrible  as  it  seemed, 
was  perhaps  the  only  way  of  es- 
cape. M.  de  Eochemar  would  be 
thankful  some  nlay,  when  he  got 
over  his  iirst  indignation.  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire  would  no  doubt 
forgive;  she  adored  her  grand- 
daughter, and  was  very  fond  of 
Frank.  And  after  all  there  was 
something  strange  and  deMghtful 
in  disposing  of  one's  future  for 
oneself,  in  making  an  English 
marriage  in  spite  of  everybody ; 
and  6i  course  there  was  no  one  to 
compare  with  Frank.  0,  dear! 
the  weary  struggle  must  end — 
these  tiresome  fears  and  doubts 
must  be  pushed  out  of  sight. 
What  seemed  wrong  was  often 
right,  if  one  only  had  the  courage 
to  believe  it. 

And  so,  walking  up  and  down 
in  the  quiet  avenue,  with  argu- 
ments and  persuasions,  of  which 
few  people  had  a  better  store  in 
reserve  than  Frank  Wyatt,  Marie 
at  last  consented  to  go  against  her 
former  life  and  all  the  world 
around  her;  to  give  up  all  her 


friends  for  the  sake  of  this  Eng- 
lish lover. 

The  fairy  tales  are  always  re- 
peating themselves  in  real  life. 
]^ot  all  the  bolts  and  bars  and 
walls  of  brass  can  keep  the 
princess  in. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MADAME  DE  VALMONT. 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  set  out  from 
Lauron  that  afternoon  to  pay  a 
visit  to-  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire. 
As  her  carriage  reached  the  foot 
of  the  last  hill,  and  was  turning 
into  the  avenue,  she  saw  a  car- 
nage standing  on  the  road  a  little 
farther  on  towards  Sonnay,  and  a 
gaily-dressed  woman  leaning  out 
of  it,  talking  to  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt, 
who  stood  in  his  light-gray  clothes 
with  his  hand  on  the  door,  look- 
ing down  towards  the  village.  Both 
these  people  looked  round  at  the 
noise  of  Mme.  de  Yalmont's 
wheels.  Frank  took  off  his  hat, 
and  the  lady  stared.  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  immediately  recognised 
her  as  the  generally  disapproved- 
of  Mme.  d'Yves. 

A  little  way  up  the  avenue, 
Marie  de  Saint-Hilaire  was  walk- 
ing slowly  towards  the  house, 
with  drooped  head  and  clasped 
hands. 

She  looked  up  as  the  carriage 
passed,  and  Mme.  de  Yalmont 
stopped  it  and  opened  the  door. 

'Bon  jour,  ma  ch^re  Marie,' 
said  she.  *•  Shall  I  find  madame 
your  grandmother  at  home  V 

'  She  is  in  the  vineyard,'  said 
Marie.  '  The  vintage  has  begun 
to-day  ;  but  I  will  send  somebody 
to  call  her,  madame,  if  you  will 
go  on  to  the  house.' 

*  Get  into  the  carriage,  I  beg,' 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont.  '  I  am 
alone  to-day.  Cecile  is  very  busy 
finishing  a  drawing  for  her  father. 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  we  ex- 
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pect  them  back  to-morrow  even- 
ing-^that  is  to  say,  your  cousis 
and  M.  de  Valmont.  Max  is 
staying  at  the  Chateau  de  Pont- 
mercy.  Ma  petite,  you  look  very 
ilL  What  is  the  matter  with 
youf 

Marie  had  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  the  Marquise  kindly 
took  her  hand  as  she  sat  beside 
her. 

*  ^Nothing  at  all,  madame, 
thank  you,'  said  Marie.  '  I  am 
quite  welL' 

'  Gecile  and  I  have  not  thought 
you  looking  well  for  some  time 
past.  However,  I  hope  something 
will  happen  soon  to  brighten  you 
up.  I  was  at  Kochemar  yes- 
terday, and  heard  the  good 
news.' 

'  We  heard  this  morning,'  said 
Marie. 

She  spoke  very  gently,  but 
Mme.  de  Valmont  was  quite 
aware  that  she  avoided  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
this,  but  went  on  talking  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

'  Dear  Mme.  de  Eochemar  must 
be  very  happy.  She  is  truly  at- 
tached to  her  son,  and  I  am  sure 
he  deserves  it.' 

'  No  doubt  he  does,'  said  Marie. 

The  cold  answer  made  her 
friend  more  and  more  uneasy. 
Was  there  anything  really  serious 
to  justify  her  own  and  Cecile's 
doubts?  Was  it  possible  that 
Marie,  well  brought  up  as  she 
had  been,  could  foi-get  herself  so 
far)  What  a  misfortune !  Mme. 
de  Valmont  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  occupied  with  these 
unpleasant  thoughts. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the 
front  of  the  house. 

'I  will  send  for  my  grand- 
mother,' said  Marie,  as  she  helped 
Mme.  de  Valmont  out. 

'  No,  indeed,  my  dear.  She 
shall  not  trouble  herself  to  come 
and  see  me.     You  shall  take  me 


to  her  in  the  vineyard — if  you 
can  walk  so  far.' 

'  Yes,  I  can  walk  very  well 
now.' 

'  I  hope  your  cousins  are  well,' 
said  Mme.  de  Valmont  '  By  the 
bye,  as  I  turned  into  the  avenue 
just  now  I  saw  M.  Frank  in  the 
road,  talking  to  that  very  strange 
person,  Mme.  d'Yves.' 

Marie,  as  she  walked  by  the 
Marquise's  side  through  the  yards, 
would  very  gladly  have  turned 
the  conversation  and  avoided 
these  subjects  altogether ;  but  her 
old  sprightliness  and  spirit  seemed 
to  have  left  her,  her  brain  felt 
deadened,  and  she  could  only 
take  refuge  in  giving  the  barest 
answers  possible. 

'  Yes,'  she  said.  '  I  saw  her 
carriage  stop.' 

*  I  thought  your  grandmother 
was  not  acquainted  with  her.' 

*  She  is  not,'  said  Marie.  'Frank 
has  made  some  sketches  of  the 
chateau ;  and  one  day  she  showed 
him  her  curiQ9ities.' 

'  But  you  have  npt  been  there! 
You  do  not  know  herf 

*  I  have  never  been  there.  I 
have  spoken  to  her  twice,  by 
accident.     And  you,  madame  f 

'  I  remember  meeting  her  some 
time  ago  at  Rochemar,  before 
they  found  out  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  impossible,'  said 
Mme.  de  Valmont,  laughing  a 
Httle. 

*  But  nobody  has  anything  to 
say  against  her,'  said  Marie. 

*My  dear  child,  what  odd 
things  you  say  !  A  very  vulgar 
bourgeoise,  without  too  much 
education  or  principle.  Is  not 
that  enough  to  satisfy  yoal 
Surely  you  have  no  wish  for  her 
acquaintance  ?  Your  cousin  may 
admire  her  house,  but  certainly 
not  herself.  And  every  one  knows 
that  M.  le  Baron,  as  they  call 
him,  is  quite  good  for  nothing.' 

'  She  may  be  vulgar,  and  she 
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may  be  without  education/  said 
Marie,  <  but,  madame,  she  is  really 
a  good  woman.  Her  charity  to 
the  poor  is  immense.  She  gives 
away  thousands  of  francs  every 
year.' 

'So  much  the  better  for  the 
poor/  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
'  But  there  are  sins  that  charity 
does  not  cover,  and  it  cannot  by 
itself  establish  a  person  in  society. 
However,  poor  Mme.  d'Yves,  she 
must  be  pretty  well  used  to  her 
position  by  this  time,  and  if  she 
found  it  unbearable,  I  suppose 
she  would  not  remain  at  Carillon. 
It  is  very  kind  of  your  cousin  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  her. 
I  wonder  he  has  not  overtaken 
us,  for  he  saw  me  turn  into  the 
avenue.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Marie ;  and  she 
looked  back  from  the  upper  gate 
of  the  yard,  where  they  were 
standing  under  the  great  walnut- 
tree.  It  was  a  relief  just  then 
that  Frank  was  not  in  sight. 

Mme.  de  Yalmont,  though  she 
talked  on  without  ceasing,  in- 
stantly going  ofif  from  the  ch&te- 
laine  of  Carillon  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, was  troubled  by  an  instinct  of 
danger.  All  was  not  right  with 
Marie,  she  felt  sure.  She  had 
known  the  girl  all  her  life,  and  she 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  turn  upon 
her,  and  insist  strongly  and  kindly 
on  hearing  the  truth ;  to  treat 
her,  in  fact,  as  if  she  was  her  own 
daughter.  With  some  girls  she 
would  have  done  this  without  a 
moment's  hesitation ;  but  Marie 
was  odd :  quick-tempered,  proud, 
and  sensitive,  and  likely  to  resent 
very  bitterly  any  attempt  at  inter- 
ference. Mme.  de  Yalmont  feared 
that  any  leading  questions,  or 
even  a  word  of  kind  advice,  such 
as  might  well  come  from  an  old 
friend,  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  this  case.  She  suspected 
Frank,  and  yet  her  suspicions 
were  vague ;  indeed  they  were  not 
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likely  to  go  near  the  truth.  She 
thought  that  M.  do  Eochcmar's 
return  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  everybody. 
This  foolish  little  girl,  if  she  had 
any  wandering  fancies,  would  be 
obliged  to  give  them  up,  and  re- 
turn to  her  duty.  And  after  all, 
whatever  her  discontents  might 
be,  a  girl  so  well  brought  up 
could  never  carry  them  into  ac- 
tion. An  idea  had  floated  through 
Mme.  de  Yalmont's  mind  of 
warning  the  Comtesse;  but  she 
dismissed  that  also  :  it  would  be 
officious,  and  would  make  Mario 
even  more  angry  than  a  remon- 
strance addressed  to  herself. 

'It  all  depends  on  M.  de 
Kochemar,*  she  thought.  'And 
Marie  is  certainly  too  good  to  give 
her  friends  any  real  trouble.  The 
English  cousin  is  the  one  that  I 
mistrust.' 

'  You  are  very  happy,  IMarie,' 
she  said,  as  they  turned  into  the 
vineyard.  'No  one  was  ever 
received  into  a  family  with  more 
joy  than  you  will  be.  Y'ou  have 
gained  the  strongest  affection 
from  that  dear  Mme.  de  Koche- 
mar. When  she  was  speaking  of 
you  to  me  yesterday  afternoon, 
I  found  myself  wishing  that 
Cecile  might  be  equally  fortu- 
nate.' 

'  Ah  r  sighed  Marie. 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  looked  round 
in  terror  at  the  sound,  as  one 
does  when  the  worst  forebodings 
are  suddenly  proved  true. 

'  Madame,  for  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  look  at  me  like  that !'  said 
Marie,  in  such  hurried  passionate 
tones  that  the  Marquise  could 
hardly  believe  her  ears.  '  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  Cecilo 
had  my  good  fortune,  as  you  call 
it.' 

'Dear  child,  what  do  you 
mean?  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont, 
standing  still,  and  gazing  with 
kind  eyes  at  the  girl's  troubled 
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face.  '  Marie,  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  was  your  mother.' 

'What  did  I  say?  I  meant 
nothing/  said  Marie  hastily. 
*Only  Mme.  de  Eochemar  is  so 
much  too  good  to  me.  Ah,  ma- 
dame,'  she  went  on  after  a  mo- 
ment, *  I  hope  you  will  let  C^cile 
choose  for  herself.  Let  her  he 
quite  sure — *  she  turned  half 
away,  with  a  little  gesture  of 
wringing  her  hands.  'Dear 
madame,  you  are  very  kind. 
You  must  forget  what  I  have 
said.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  forget  it  V 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 

'Well,  then,  you  must  tell  it 
to  no  one.  You  will  not  say  a 
M'ord  to  my  grandmother]* 

'  I  suppose  it  would  be  no  use,' 
said  Mme.  de  Yalmont.  'But, 
ma  cherie,  this  is  a  sad  state  of 
mind  of  yours.  I  should  have 
said  that  I  never  knew  a  young 
woman  with  a  better  prospect  of 
happiness.' 

*  Yea,'  said  Marie,  *  I  am  veiy 
wicked.  But  do  not  say  anything 
more.' 

'  I  wonder  whose  fault  this  is !' 
exclaimed  Mme.  de  Yalmont 

'  It  is  mine.' 

'  Entirely  yours  1  I  do  not 
believe  that — ' 

But  Mme.  de  Yalmont  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  break  off,  for 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  had  seen 
her  visitor  in  the  distance,  and 
was  approaching  down  one  of  the 
vine-rows. 

Marie  lingered  a  few  minutes 
with  the  two  ladies  as  they  talked, 
slowly  mounting  the  slope.  She 
looked  up  with  her  eager  eyes  to 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  and  the  look 
said  very  plainly,  *  I  have  given 
you  my  confidence ;  you  must  not 
betray  me  to  my  grandmother.  It 
is  too  late ;  it  can  do  no  good.' 
And  Mme.  de  Yalmont  coidd  do 
nothing  but  sadly  assent. 

Marie  walked   on  and  joined 


Agnes,  who  was  tired  by  this  time 
of  her  vinti^e  work,  and  was 
coming  to  meet  her  along  the 
cart-road. 

'You  are  come  out  at  last,' 
she  said.  'I  have  been  enjoy- 
ing myself  so  much  among  all 
these  nice  picturesque  people.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  said 
Marie.  '  Mme.  de  Yalmont  has 
brought  some  news  that  will 
please  you.  Johnny  is  coming 
back  to  Lauron  to-morrow  even- 
ing.' 

'  0,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  Look  at  the  sun  coming 
over  the  woods.  I  thought  we 
should  have  a  glimpse  of  him  be- 
fore we  had  done.' 

The  two  young  women  stood 
and  silently  watched  the  gradual 
brightening  of  the  landscape,  as 
the  golden  sunset  light  broke  out 
from  under  the  clouds.  They 
seemed  to  break  away  suddenly, 
and  all  the  west  was  gold  and 
blue.  The  wooded  valley  beneath 
was  bathed  in  a  dream-like  glory. 
Tbe  vines  shone  out  in  brilliant 
emerald-green  ;  the  figures  of  the 
vendangeurs  stood  out  clear 
against  their  glowing  background. 
It  was  all  like  an  old  Italian  pic- 
ture. The  peaceful  glory  shone 
on  the  faces  of  the  tired  people, 
and  seemed  to  transfigure  them. 

Little  Marie  de  Saint-Hilaire 
stood  with  her  hands  folded,  and 
an  unusual  flush  on  her  pale 
cheeks,  a  sad,  plaintive,  distrait 
look  about  her  dark  eyes  and 
tight-shut  lips. 

'  I  remember  the  last  vintage,' 
she  said,  speaking  so  suddenly 
that  Agnes  started  from  one  of 
her  Arcadian  dreams.  '  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  ever  see  another.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  BUIXED  CASTLE. 

It  seemed  to  Johnny  like  a 
leal  home-coming,  'when  he  drove 
up  in  the  dosk  of  that  evening, 
sitting  beside  M.  do  Yahnont  in 
his  favourite  dog-cart,  ivith  the 
high-stepping  English  horse.  The 
leaves  rustled  in  the  chestnut- 
avenue,  dogs  were  barking  away 
in  the  yards — solemn  old  Lauron 
was  alive  with  voices  and  lights. 

'  Yoil^  ces  dames  qui  nous  at- 
tendent,'  said  M.  de  Valmont. 
*  Well,  we  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  in  Brittany,  and  you 
must  believe,  mon  cher,  that  my 
pleasure  has  been  doubled  by 
having  you  with  me.  I  like  the 
English,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
made  friends  with  a  very  good 
specimen  of  that  nation/ 

*  You  are  too  good,  monsieur,' 
said  Johnny.  *I  don't  know 
how  to  be  grateful  enough  for  all 
the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me.' 

*  Bah !  the  gratitude  should  be 
on  the  other  side,'  said  the  Mar- 
quis. 

Two  white  figures  were  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  the 
travellers  were  most  cordially  wel- 
comed home.  They  went  slowly 
up  the  steps  into  the  house,  the 
elders  firs^  talking  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  Johnny  and  C6cile  fol- 
lowing more  silently. 

He  felt  as  if  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  find  himself  actually 
near  C^ile  again.  How  she  had 
reigned  in  his  thoughts  all  through 
the  time  of  absence  !  How  every 
day  as  it  passed,  whatever  might 
be  its  own  amusements  and  attrac- 
tions, had  been  only  valuable  be- 
cause it  brought  the  return  a 
little  nearer !  Had  C^ile  herself 
any  idea  of  this?  did  she  care  to 
see  him  again  1  Ah,  if  he  dared 
only  ask  her,  perhaps — ^he  was 


almost  certain  of  it — her  eyes 
would  smile  him  an  answer  not 
to  be  mistaken.  But  that  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

'  Better  look  the  truth  in  the 
face,'  Johnny  told  himself.  '  This 
is  the  last  happy  day  you  will 
ever  have  at  Lauron,  old  fellow. 
The  faster  the  time  goes,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  all  over  with 
you.' 

That  evening  at  dinner  he  fell 
into  several  fits  of  silence  and 
absence,  lost  a  great  deal  of  his 
hosts'  agreeable  conversation,  and 
made  one  or  two  frightfully  ran- 
dom answers  when  they  addressed 
him.  He  was  definitely  roused 
when  C^ile  spoke  to  him  sud- 
denly across  the  table. 

'And  what  do  you  think  of 
our  French  ships?'  she  said. 

A  most  innocent  little  question, 
asked  with  her  usual  frank  sweet- 
ness. But  as  Johnny's  eyes  met 
hers,  their  absent  sleepiness  flashed 
suddenly  into  an  expressive  ani- 
mation which  made  G^cile  look 
away  after  an  instant,  and  brought 
a  faint  pink  flush  over  her  clear 
skin. 

M.  de  Yalmont  was  helping 
himself  at  the  moment,  and  saw 
nothing;  but  his  wife  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
sudden  shock  of  anxiety.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  possible  that  her 
friend  Johnny  had  deceived  her — 
that  there  was  some  secret  under- 
standing between  him  and  C^ile  I 
These  English  were  terrible 
people.  But  no ;  she  could  not 
distrust  Ci^cile.  It  was  very 
likely  that  a  weak  self-willed 
little  thing  like  Marie  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  might  be  drawn  into  some- 
thing wrong  and  foolish  of  this 
kind;  but  Cecile — impossible !  To 
be  sure  it  was  likely  enough  that 
Johnny  admired  her.  After  all, 
it  was  a  good  thing  that  he  was 
going  away  soon,  and  that  if  he 
ever  came  back  again,  it  would 
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iQOBt  likely  Le  after  Cecile  \rafl 
married  to  a  suitable  person,  and 
everything  comfortably  and  reason- 
ably settled. 

In  the  salon  that  evening  they 
were  talking  a  little  of  M.  de 
Eochemar's  return,  but  presently 
M.  de  Valmont  called  Cdcile  away 
to  the  library  to  find  some  book 
for  him,  and  the  Marquise  and 
Johnny  were  left  alone  together. 
It  was  a  chilly  evening,  early  in 
October,  and  a  wood  fire  was 
burning  behind  the  great  old- 
fashioned  dogs.  Mme.  de  Val- 
mont was  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
the  stately  mantelpiece,  which 
went  up  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
carved,  painted,  and  gilded,  with 
the  arms  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  family  blazoned  on  its  pro- 
jecting front.  A  shaded  lamp  on 
a  table  in  the  background  seemed 
to  flicker  and  glimmer  with  the 
firelight  on  the  bright  floor,  the 
tall  ghostly  figures  that  almost 
moved  on  the  walls,  the  heavy 
curtains,  the  unoccupied  fauteuils 
that  stood  about  the  room,  and 
Johnny's  hair  as  he  sat  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  stooped  to  caress 
C^cile's  rescued  pug,  which  lay 
basking  in  the  warmth  at  his 
feet. 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  did  not  show 
Johnny  by  any  word  or  sign  that 
her  feeling  towards  him  had 
changed  a  little.  In  fact,  she 
told  herself  with  great  justice  that 
she  had  only  herself  to  blame. 
An  English  mother  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  more  prudent. 
But  in  France  young  people  were 
not  supposed  to  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  in  this  spontaneous 
way.  Such  things  only  happened 
when  they  had  been  arranged  and 
sanctioned  beforehand  by  the 
respective  relations. 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  listened  to 
the  history  Johnny  was  telling 
her  of  his  brother  Frank's  new 
prospects. 


'  You  see,  my  uncle  must  leave 
it    all    to    him,'    said    Johnny. 

*  There  is  no  one  else.* 

*  You,  for  instance,'  said  Mme. 
de  Valmont,  gently  waving  her 
fan. 

'Mef    and  Johnny    laughed. 

*  0,  he  would  never  think  of 
me.  He  £nows  much  more  of 
Frank.'  I  am  afraid  I  have  no 
chance  of  ever  being  left  any- 
thing. And  as  to  myself,  I  don't 
much  care.  One  has  money  to 
spend  on  shore,  and  then  one  goes 
to  sea  again.  And  I  should  never 
know  how  to  spend  a  lai^e  fortune. 
Frank  would.* 

*  I  can  believe  that,'  said  Mme. 
de  Valmont  '  What  will  he  dol 
Marry,  I  suppose — travel  about, 
buy  a  great  many  pictures.' 

'  The  last  two,'  said  Johnny;  *  I 
don't  know  about  the  first.  He 
has  had  a  disappointment,  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  will  get  over  it 
for  some  time.' 

•Indeed!  Poor  M.  Frank!' 
said  Mme.  de  Valmont. 

*  Yes,'  said  Johnny  deliberately, 
looking  into  the  fire.  *But  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything  about 
it  Things  that  are  hopeless  are 
best  left  alone  altogether.  Bo 
you  not  think  so,  madame  V 

*  Certainly.  I  guess  what  you 
mean,  however.  I  can  understand 
that  you  are  sorry  for  your  brother, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
people  should  indulge  themselves 
in  such  fancies  at  all.  Yes,  in- 
deed,' said  Mme.  de  Valmont, 
bending  suddenly  forward,  and 
tapping  Johnny  on  the  arm  with 
her  long  black  fan,  *it  is  my 
opinion  that  people  should  never 
dream  of  marrying  out  of  their 
own  country.  I  think  I  have 
said  the  san\e  to  you  before.  Bo 
not  you  agree  with  me  V 

*No,  I  don't  I  beg  yoar 
pardon — but  if  people  care  for 
each  other,  I  cannot  see  that 
country  makes  any  difference.' 
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'  Ah,  but  indeed  you  are  mis- 
taken. When  two  people  come 
to  live  together,  after  being 
brought  up  with  different  ideas 
on  every  possible  subject,  it  must 
be  very  sad  for  them  both. 
How  can  they  understand  each 
other  ?  Both  may  be  very  good, 
and  wish  to  do  all  that  is  right, 
but  they  will  differ  even  in  their 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  All 
the  love  in  the  world,  mon  cber 
Johnny,  and  all  the  good  inten- 
tions, could  not  make  two  such 
liyes  run  smoothly  together.' 

Johnny  bent  his  head  rather 
lower,  and  went  on  stroking  the 
little  dog  at  his  feet.  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  was  half  angry  with  her- 
self for  the  liking  she  could  not 
help  feeling  for  this  troublesome 
young  Englishman.  She  smiled  as 
she  looked  at  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  were  botb  quite 
silent.  Johnny  at  last  raised  his 
head  slowly,  and  met  her  eyes. 
One  would  have  thought  that  it 
must  be  a  hopeful  fate  which  lay 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  so  fair,  so 
pleasant  and  happy-looking. 

*You  know,'  Johnny  began 
suddenly,  '  we  shall  be  going  back 
very  soon  now.  I  can't  go  away 
without  asking  you  something, 
madame.  It  seems  a  bad  sort  of 
return  for  all  your  kindness — and 
I  don't  exactly  mean  to  ask,  so 
much  as  to  tell  you.  You  will 
be  very  much  surprised,  but  I 
hope  j'ou  won't  be  angry.' 

'Are  you  sure  that  I  do  not 
know  already?' 

'  It  is  impossible,  unless — if 
Mdlle.  Cecile  told  you  those  few 
words,  I  can  only  beg  your  pardon 
for  saying  them.  .  I  never  have 
said  and  I  never  would  say  any- 
thing more  to  her  without  your 
leave.  I  am  willing  to  be  quite 
French  as  far  as  that  goes.' 
Johnny  paused,  for  Mme.  de 
Valmont's  face  had  changed 
visibly.     But  she  controlled  her- 


self, and  spoke  with  her  usual 
calmness. 

*I  must  interrupt  you  for  a 
moment.  I  have  heard  nothing. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  what  you  said  V 

*To  be  sure,'  said  Johnny 
eagerly ;  'it  was  nothing  that  she 
could  have  told  you.  I  daresay  she 
forgot  it  directly.  It  was  just 
after  I  went  into  the  river  for 
her  dog.  She  said  I  might  have 
been  drowned,  and  I  said  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
for  me.  And  I  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  know  why.  And  then  she 
asked  me  to  say  nothing  more ; 
and  indeed,  madame,  I  did  not, 
except  "  if  you  were  English,"  or 
something  of  that  kind.  You 
see  there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
tell  you.  Only  I  thought  she 
must  have  mentioned  it,  because 
you  seemed  to  have  some  notion.' 

*  Mon  ami,'  said  Mme.  de  Val- 
mont,  smiling  very  kindly,  'for- 
give me  if  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  clever  in  hiding  your  feelings. 
Did  you  really  imagine  that 
Chile's  mother  could  not  see  that 
you  admired  Cecile  ?  But  do  you 
see?  —  one  does  not  tfbuble 
oneself  much  about  manifest 
impossibilities.' 

People  sometimes  do  not  know 
that  IJiey  had  any  hope  till  it  is 
taken  away  from  them.  And  the 
cup  of  disappointment  does  not 
really  lose  any  of  its  bitterness 
when  it  is  offered  to  our  lips  by  a 
kind  and  gentle  hand. 

'No,  madame,'  said  Johnny, 
after  a  moment,  with  a  strange 
shining  in  his  eyes.  'But,  at 
least,  you  are  sorry  for  me  ?  Be- 
cause, you  know,  she  is — ^and  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  impos- 
sible till  I  had  asked  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you  indeed,  mon 
ami,'  said  Mme.  de  Valmont.  *  But 
I  really  wonder  at  your  allowing 
yourself  to  think  of  it  at  alL' 

'  So  do  I.    But  Englishmen  are 
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great  foola  in  that  way.  We  never 
knowwben  we  are  beaten.  I  think 
I  feel  pretty  conscious  of  it  now, 
though.' 

Johnny  sighed,  pushed  back 
his  chair,  and  got  up.  Mme.  de 
Yahnont  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,' 
she  said.  '  This  seems  a  strange 
way  of  showing  gratitude  to  the 
person  who  saved  our  lives,  and 
who,  whatever  he  may  now  think 
of  us,  will  never  lose  his  place 
among  our  most  valued  friends. 
But  the  duty  to  ^one's  children 
must  come  first.  Should  I  be  do- 
ing my  duty  by  Cecile  if  I  gave 
her  to  you?  Be  reasonable  and 
generous.  But  I  am  sure  you  are 
both ;  and  because  I  cannot  grant 
your  wish  you  will  not  turn  away 
from  the  place  you  now  hold,  dear 
Johnny,  next  to  our  sons  in  our 
affection.' 

'  Thank  you,  madame,'  said  the 
soft-hearted  sailor ;  and  once  more 
he  took  and  kissed  the  pretty 
white  hand,  which  had  so  quietly 
and  easily  tumbled  his  castle  into 
hopeless  ruins. 

Cecile  and  her  father  came  back, 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed 
quickly  away.  Johnny  played  a 
game  of  tric-trac  with  the  Mar- 
quis. Mme.  de  Valmont  and  Ce- 
cile worked  and  talked,  and  at 
last  they  wished  each  other  good- 
night. A  very  peaceful  evening, 
though  Mme.  de  Valmont,  for  one, 
was  glad  it  was  over.  She  kissed 
Cecile  even  more  affectionately 
than  usual,  and  gave  her  hand  to 
Johnny  with  a  smiling  'Ademain.' 

Johnny  went  to  bed,  thinking 
himself  the  most  miserable  fellow 
in  the  universe,  and  quite  ready 
to  change  places  with  anybody. 
He  did  not  find  out  till  the  next 
morning  that  there  were  two  peo- 
ple, rich  and  prosperous,  with  a 
thousand  chances  in  the  world  to 
his  one,  who  made  him  thankful 


for  his  own  melancholy  ot  Tor 
at  least  he  had  a  good  conscience, 
and  a  lady-love  worthy  of  his  de- 
votion, though  the  one  might  be 
anything  but  a  paying  concern,  and 
the  other  far  out  of  his  reach. 

When  the  valet -de-chambre 
brought  him  his  coffee  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  note  lying 
on  the  tray. 

*When  did  this  comef  said 
Johnny,  seeing  Agnes^s  hand- 
trriting. 

'This  morning,  monsieur.  A 
woman  brought  it  from  Les  Sapi- 
ni^res.' 

Johnny  read  the  note,  and  then 
dressed  himself  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  went  down-stairs  to  wait  for 
a  glimpse  of  Mme.  de  Valmont. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  show  it 
to  her  and  ask  her  advice,  for  he 
was  himself  so  thunderstruck  that 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
think.  Agnes  had  scribbled  it  off 
in  a  great  hurry ;  it  was  blotted 
and  blurred,  but  the  contents  were 
plain  enough : 

'Les  Sapioieres,  10  p.m. 

*  My  dear  Johnny, — A  most 
terrible  thing  has  happened.  My 
aunt  was  very  busy  to-day,  and 
dinner  was  put  off  till  half-past 
six.  When  that  time  came^  nei- 
ther Frank  nor  Marie  was  to  be 
found.  They  had  both  disap- 
peared, and  no  one  knew  anything 
about  them.  Inquiries  wer6  made, 
and  half  an  hour  ago  the  shep- 
herdess came  and  said  that  she 
had  met  them  in  the  old  avenue 
about  half-past  five.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  Auguste  is 
gone  to  Carillon,  to  ask  at  the 
station.  You  will  have  this  early 
in  the  morning ;  and  do  come  to 
us  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  I 
am  so  miserable. 

'  Ever  your  affectionate 

*A,  Wtatt.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

VIOLETS. 

'  Ah,  what  a  misfortune  f  said 
Mme.  de  Valmont,  nodding  her 
head  over  the  note.  *  La  pauvre 
petite !  I  knew  something  was 
wrong,  but  this  is  indeed  tmible. 
We  must  not  stay  to  talk  about 
it,  but  do  our  best  at  once.  Mon 
ami,'  to  her  husband,  *  pray  order 
the  carriage.  You  and  I  must  go 
with  M.  Johnuy  to  Les  Sapi 
nieres.' 

'  But  what  is  to  be  done)'  said 
M.  de  Yalmont 

'  We  shall  see  :  I  have  an  idea. 
But,  in  heaven's  name,  do  not  let 
us  talk  about  it.  It  is  too  sad. 
That  poor  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire, 
what  will  she  do !' 

The  Marquise  went  away  to  pre- 
pare for  her  drive.  M.  de  Valmont 
also  disappeared ;  and  Johnny 
found  himself  left  alone  in  the 
pretty  salle  with  all  the  pictures 
hanging  round.  He  sat  down  by 
a  table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
arms. 

Presently  C^cile  came  in  at  an- 
other door,  paused  a  moment  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  moved  on 
again  with  a  gentle  rustle  across 
the  floor.  She  looked  hard,  as  she 
passed  him,  at  Johnny  in  his  de- 
pressed attitude  :  it  spoke  his  feel- 
ing very  plainly,  that  Frank  by 
this  action  had  disgraced  every 
one  belonging  to  him,  and  most 
of  all  his  brother.  Cecile's  kind 
heart  ached  for  him.  She  ciossed 
the  hall  slowly,  lingered  at  the 
opposite  door,  and  finally  came 
back  and  stood  by  the  table. 

'  Monsieur,'  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice ;  but  Johnny's  face  was  still 
hidden. 

'  Do  not  be  so  sad,'  said  C^cile 
very  gently ;  '  this  is  no  fault  of 
yours.* 

Johnny  raised  his  face  an  inch, 
but  without  looking. 


'  Mademoiselle,  his  relations 
must  share  his  disgrace.  At  any 
rate  we  can  never  show  our  faces 
in  this  country  again.' 

*  Ah,  si — '  began  C^cile  faintly. 
'  My  brother  and  I  have  made 

a  fine  mess  of  it  between  ue,'  said 
Johnny ;  '  and  all  we  can  hope  is 
that  our  friends  here  will  forget 
us  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Then  you  must  be  disappoint- 
ed. We  never  forget.  We  De 
Yalmonts  are  celebrated  for  our 
good  memory.* 

*  I  know,'  said  Johnny — *  I  knew 
what  you  were  when  I  met  you 
coming  into  that  church.  I  am  a 
very  bad  hand  at  forgetting  too« 
These  weeks  have  been  the  hap- 
piest and  the  wretchedest  time  in 
all  my  life.  It  does  not  do  to  stay 
among  the  angels  too  long,  for  it 
makes  one  discontented.  But,  any- 
how, it  is  over  now.  There's  the 
carriage;  and  I  have  only  to  wish 
you  good-bye,  mademoiselle.  I 
shall  never  see  you  again.' 

Johnny  had  got  up  by  this 
time,  and  was  staring  at  a  bunch 
of  autumn  violets  which  C^cile 
had  gathered  that  morning,  and 
was  holding  loosely  in  her  left 
hand. 

*  Will  you  have  them  ]'  she  said, 
holding  them  suddenly  out  to  him. 
But  Johnny  did  not  take  them. 
He  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  that  her  cheeks  were  pale 
and  her  eyes  still  heavy  with  tears, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  falling 
for  her  poor  friend  Marie. 

'  Pardon,  mademoiselle,'  he  said, 
bowing  gravely;  'they  will  be 
happier  with  you.' 

MdUe.  de  Valmont  blushed  vi- 
vidly enough  then.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  dry  up  suddenly,  and 
to  flash  a  glance  of  momentary 
contempt  on  poor  Johnny. 

'Adieu,  monsieur,'  she  said, 
with  an  air  which  no  marquise 
could  have  excelled,  and  making 
him  an  astounding  curtsy. 
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*  Adieu,  mademoiBelle/  said 
Johnny,  bowing  very  low. 

She  had  turned  away  and  was 
gone,  while  he  stood  still  in  the 
same  place,  and  heard  as  if  in  a 
dream  Mme.  de  Yalmont  talking 
on  her  way  down-stairs.  What 
concerned  him  more  was  the  sight 
of  the  unfortunate  violets,  thrown 
in  a  little  heap  on  the  first  chaii 
Cccile  had  passed  in  her  exit.  His 
presence  of  mind  returning,  he 
went  forward  quickly,  knelt  on 
one  knee,  and  kissed  them.  Then 
he  took  up  one  in  his  fingers  and 
looked  at  it. 

*  Yes,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking 
it     She  will  never  know.' 

So  he  drove  away  from  Lauron 
with  M.  and  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
It  looked  like  an  enchanted  castle, 
shining  in  the  morning  sun,  with 
its  great  background  of  dark-green 
forest,  just  beginning  to  be  varied 
with  red  and  brown.  After  all, 
Johnny  thought,  it  was  not  a 
good  thing  to  make  oneself  too 
happy  with  these  imprisoned 
princesses.  It  must  come  to  a 
bad  end  some  day,  in  one  way  or 
another.  Was  it  possible  that 
when  Frank  talked  jokingly  of 
running  away  he  had  any  formed 
idea  in  his  head  of  what  ho  had 
now  done?  Better  give  up  a 
thousand  loves,  Johnny  told  him- 
self, than  behave  like  a  rascal, 
and  make  such  a  return  as  this  fur 
hospitality. 

The  Marquis  and  Marquise 
talked  a  good  deal  on  their  way 
to  Les  Sapini^res,  but  Johnny  did 
not  join  in  much.  One  miserable 
thought  after  another  came  to 
occupy  his  mind.  He  did  not 
wake  to  outer  things  till  the  coach- 
man drew  up  suddenly  at  the 
turn  into  the  avenue,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  enei*getic  beckonings 
of  M.  le  Cur6  de  Sonnay,  who 
was  walking  up  the  road  with  two 
or  three  peasants  straggling  be- 
hind him. 


'Madame,'  said  the  Cure,  ar- 
riving breathless  at  the  carriage- 
door,  'you  are  going  to  the 
chateau  Y 

*  Mais  oui,  M.  le  Cure.* 

'  Mme.  la  Gomtesse  is  not  there. 
I  have  just  met  her  driving  off 
with  mademoiselle  sa  niece  to 
Kochemar,  to  carry  the  sad  news.' 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  And  you  have 
heard  nothing  more )  No  trace 
has  been  found  V 

The  Cur^  sighed  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

'We  are  all  in  confusion. 
Auguste  6ould  not  discover  at  the 
station  that  any  one  who  could 
possibly  be  mademoiselle  had  left 
by  train  last  night  They  say 
that  an  English  gentleman  did 
leave,  which  makes  it  even  more 
mysterious ;  for  if  M.  Wyatt  is 
gone  away  by  himself,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  mademoiselle  V 

'  And  they  were  seen  walking 
away  together  &om  the  chateau!' 
said  M.  de  Yalmont. 

'  Oui,  monsieur.  Where  are 
you,  M6re  Chapin  )  Mme.  la  Com- 
tesse  has  forgiven  you,  so  we 
must  not  say  much,  but  certainly 
it  was  your  fault  that  they  had 
time  to  escape.' 

'  Ah,  dame,'  said  the  little  shep- 
herdess, with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
when  the  Cure  turned  to  her,  look- 
ing as  severe  as  his  natural  bene- 
volence would  allow, '  M.  le  Cur6 
says  it  was  my  fault.  And  how 
could  I  know  ?  How  could  I  tell 
that  the  English  gentleman  meant 
any  harm,  walking  straight  down 
the  road  with  mademoiselle  sa 
cousine  f 

'  Go  on,'  said  the  Cure  sternly. 
'  You  know  that  ought  to  have 
shown  you  that  all  was  not 
right.' 

'Mademoiselle  was  crying  as 
she  walked,'  said  La  Chapin,  look- 
ing up  at  Mme.  de  Yalmont,  and 
nodding  her  old  head  violently. 
'  She  did  not  look  at  me,  but  ce 
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monsieur  came  up  to  me  and  said 
a  few  words.' 

'  What  did  he  say  V  said  Mme. 
de  Valmont  impatiently. 

'  I  am  going  to  tell  Mme.  la 
Marquise.  He  said,  "AUons, 
M^re  Chapin,you  are  going  straight 
home,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  You  are  not 
going  to  the  chateau,  to  tell  the 
people  there  that  you  have  met 
me    walking    in    the    avenue  1'' 

Mais  non,    monsieur,"   said  I ; 

who  would  have  thought  of  it ! 
Is  it  my  affair  if  monsieur  and 
mademoiselle  choose  to  walk  out 
in  the  dusk  1"  «  Not  at  all,"  said 
he ;  "  and  so  you  are  going  to  for- 
get all  about  it.  Here  is  a  little 
present  for  you."  And  he  gave 
me  a  twenty-franc  piece.' 

*  M^chant  P  muttered  the  Cur6. 
'And  that  did  not  make  you 

suspect  something  wrong,  ma 
bonne  femmel*  said  M.  de  Val- 
mont. 

*  Dame,  I  don't  know,  M.  le 
Marquis.  It  was  not  the  first 
money  that  the  gentleman  had 
given  me.  He  is  very  good  to  the 
poor.  I  only  thought  that  I  had 
a  piece  of  very  good  fortune,  till 
they  came  and  waked  me  up  from 
my  bed  to  say  that  mademoiselle 
was  gone.' 

*But  how  did  she  gof  ex- 
claimed Mme.  de  Yalmont.  *  She 
could  not  walk  to  Carillon.  Was 
any  carriage  seen  about  the  place, 
do  you  know,  M.  le  Cur^  V 

*  Madame,  the  only  carriage 
that  passed  through  the  village 
yesteiday  evening  was  that  of 
Mme.  la  Baronne  d'Yves.  I  saw 
it  myself  as  I  came  from  the 
church ;  she  was  in  it  herself. 
She  stopped  at  the  house  of  the 
poor  woman  Eobert^  to  whom  she 
has  been  very  charitable.  Her 
goodness  to  the  poor  is  a  marvel' 

'Indeed,'  said  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont. '  Well,  we  will  not  follow 
MmQ.  de  Saint-Hilaire  to  Eoche- 
mar,  and  there  is  no  use  in  going 


to  Les  Sapinieres.  We  will  go  to 
Carillon.  You  will  come  with  us, 
M.  Johnny  V 

*  Certainly,  madame.' 

*  Morin,  drive  to  Carillon. 
Adieu,  M.  le  Cure.' 

The  priest  lifted  his  broad  hat, 
and  then  stood  with  a  sad  face, 
looking  after  the  receding  carriage. 
He  had  a  very  sincere  affection 
for  the  little  demoiselle,  who  had 
always  been  so  dutiful  to  him  and 
so  good  to  his  people.  The  change 
in  her  lately  had  not  escaped  him, 
and  he  had  been  looking  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  departure  of 
these  English  cousins,  who  could 
teach  her  nothing  good.  But  the 
real  result  of  their  influence  was 
much  more  dreadful  than  any  of 
his  vague  dreams.  Certainly,  it 
was  not  much  that  earthly  care 
could  do  to  keep  a  wandering  soul 
in  the  right  way.  The  old  man 
murmured  a  Pater  and  an  Ave  as 
he  stood  still  on  the  road. 

While  the  carriage  rolled  swift- 
ly on  its  way  towards  Carillon, 
Mme.  do  Yalmont  told  her  two 
companions  what  reasons  she  had 
for  a  faint  suspicion  that  Mme. 
d'Yves  might  somehow  be  con- 
cerned in  Marie's  flight. 

'Your  brother  is  acquainted 
with  her,'  she  said  to  Johnny, 
'  and  as  I  drove  to  Les  Sapinieres 
on  Monday,  I  saw  him  talking  to 
her  in  the  road.  Then  I  over- 
took that  poor  child  in  the  ave- 
nue. She  seemed  altogether  in 
a  strange  humour,  and  talked 
among  other  things  of  the  charity 
and  goodness  of  this  Mme.  d'Yves. 
If  I  had  dreamed  of  this — ah, 
how  I  wish  I  had  talked  more  to 
her,  and  discovered  all !' 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with 
regrets,'  said  her  husband.  '  We 
may  yet  be  in  time  to  do  some 
good.  I  agree  with  you — ^this 
Mme.  d'Yves  is  a  woman  with- 
out scruples,  and  would  certainly 
be  ready  to  help  in  anything  of 
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this  kind.     Still  I  should  like  to 
discover  her  motive.' 

'That  is  easy  enough/  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont.  '  She  would 
do  anything  for  revenge  on  Mme. 
de  Rochemar.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her,  she  might  probably  have 
established  herself  in  society.  Do 
you  see?* 

'  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  these 
ladies  understand  each  other)' 
said  M.  de  Yalmont  to  Johnny, 
lifting  his  shoulders  and  eyebrows 
in  astonishment. 

His  wife  laughed.  '  This  is  no 
time  for  joking,  mon  ami/  she 
said.  '  The  least  I  mean  to  do  at 
Carillon  is  to  discover  what  Mme. 
d'Yves  knows  of  Marie.' 

'  If  Frank  went  oif  by  train  last 
night,  and  left  her  behind,  she 
herself  may  be  with  Mme.  d* Yves/ 
said  Johnny. 

'  So  much  the  better.  I  shall 
find  that  out,  and  not  leave 
Carillon  without  seeing  her,'  said 
the  Marquise  decidedly. 

Morin  pulled  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town,  and  looked 
round  for  orders. 

'  To  the  chateau,'  said  M.  de 
Valmont. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
one  of  the  best  known  carriages 
in  the  neighbourhood  going  full 
tilt  through  the  narrow  lanes 
that  led  to  the  river,  and  on  down 
the  poplar  avenue  to  the  front  of 
the  old  ch&teau.  People  came 
out  to  stare.  The  washerwomen, 
ever  busy  in  their  little  creek, 
stopped  their  work,  and  stood  up 
with  wet  sliining  arms,  quite  for- 
getful of  their  good  manners,  and 
incapable  for  the  moment  of  any- 
thing but  a  prolonged  gaze.  The 
place  itself  was  perfectly  silent ; 
the  flowers  bloomed  against  the 
rough  old  walls ;  the  towers  trem- 
bled on  the  broad  rippling  stream. 
The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of 
the  great  gates,  which  were  tight 


shtt,  as  well  as  the  litUe  postern- 
door  beside  them.  'ML  de  Yalmont 
got  out  and  pulled  the  bell  that 
hung  beside  this  door.  It  rang 
and  resounded  all  through  the 
place.  Then  there  was  silence 
again.  They  might  have  ar- 
rived at  an  uninhabited  castle, 
or  at  least  an  enchanted  one. 
Mme.  de  Yalmont  sat  looking  at 
the  gates,  as  if  she  expected  them 
to  open  of  themselves,  and  Johnny, 
who  felt  as  if  all  this  was  a  horrid 
dream,  stared  mechanically  at  the 
card  she  held  in  her  hand,  '  Mise. 
de  Yalmont.'  He  read  the  letters 
backwards  and  forwards  five  or 
six  times.  Then  the  Marquis  came 
back  to  the  carriage-door. 

*  We  might  as  well  have  in- 
quired at  the  station  on  our  way,' 
he  said.  '  The  whole  family  may 
havestarted  for  Paris  this  morning.' 

*  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe 
they  are  here,'  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  *  You  had  better  ring 
again.  Wait — we  will  get  out, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay.' 

Again  the  bell  pealed,  louder 
and  longer  than  before.  The 
door  was  suddenly  opened  by  a 
footman,  who  looked  rather  in- 
congruous, standing  in  that  twelfth 
century  postern.  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont walked  forward  so  decidedly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back, 
and  allow  her  to  pass  into  the 
little  dark  courtyard  under  the 
old  gateway. 

*  Mme.  d' Yves  is  at  home  T 
said  she.  'Take  these  cards  to 
her,  and  tell  her  that  the  Mai^ 
quise  de  Yalmont  begs  the  favour 
of  a  few  minutes'  talk.' 

The  man  bowed.  *  Par  ici,  ma- 
dame,'  he  said,  and  led  the  way  up 
the  comer  staircase  to  the  salon. 

*  We  will  stay  here,  mon  cher,' 
said  the  Marquis  to  Johnny. '  Mme. 
de  Yalmont  will  manage  that  lady 
better  by  herself.' 


(To  be  continued,) 
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*  The  game  isn't  what  it  was,  sir/ 
said  an  old  professional  to  me  not 
long  ago,  as  we  were  watching 
together  a  cricket-match  at  the 
Oval.  *The  game  isn't  what  it 
was/ 

Now  while  I  am  not  prepared 
to    maintain    that    the     motto, 

*  Sumos  ubi  fuimus' — that  of  the 
Weare  family,  its  English,  'We 
are  where  we  were' — would  be,  if 
nniyersally,  advantageously  ap- 
plied, I  am  not  sorry  to  believe 
that,  with  regard  to  one  part  of 
the  country  at  least,  my  com- 
panion's words  as  to  cricket  are 
true,  and  that  the  game  is  not 
now,  in  some  respects,  what  it 
was  twenty  "years  ago. 

The  ability  to  present  in  a  new 
light  a  well-worn  subject  is  a  gift 
much  to  be  envied,  and  possessed 
by  few :  among  these  few  the 
well-known  M.P.,  who  lately  dis- 
covered the  source  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Circular  in  the  philanthropy 
of  a  promoter  laudably  unwilling 
that  slaves  be  allowed  to  delude 
themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  can  save  their  lives  by  board- 
ing ironclads  so  sure  to  sink  as 
ours.  Among  them  also  a  young 
barrister  friend  of  mine,  who,  being 
called  upon  by  the  judge  at  five 
minutes'  notice  to  defend  a  pri- 
soner accused  of  being  in  unlawful 
possession  of  a  basket  of  fish,  pre- 
sented certain  stubborn  facts  in 
so  fresh  an  aspect  to  the  jury  that 
his  client  was  acquitted ;  my  friend 
receiving  for  his  fee  next  morning 
while  in  the  High-street  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder  and,  with  a  respect- 
ful salute,  the  following,  *  Sir,  I 


am  obligated  much  to  you.  You 
are  a  wonderful  gentleman,  sir.  I 
do  assure  you,  sir,  when  you  was 
a-talking  to  the  twelve  gents  yes- 
terday, I  fairly  didn't  know  whe- 
ther I  had  1»ken  them  fish  or 
not.' 

But  to  this  ability  I  can  lay  no 
claim  :  my  tales  are  plain,  unvar- 
nished, and  true,  and  are  told  ex- 
actly as  they  occurred. 

My  early  cricket  experience 
was  cast  in  those  favoured  locali- 
ties where,  teste  Mr,  Punchy  the 
head  of  a  stranger  develops  a 
magnetic  attraction  for  the  moiety 
of  a  brick,  the  bull-pup  appropri- 
ates the  baby's  milk,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  'getting  foughten'  with  all 
possible,  despatch  is  on  high  days 
and  holidays  universally  acknow- 
ledged— the  mining  districts  of 
Yorkshire.  It  was  with  the  hope 
of  providing  a  healthy  substitute 
for  the  last-named  and  similar 
diversions  that  my  brothers  and 
myself  used  what  influence  we 
possessed  towards  the  formation 
and  encouragement  of  cricket 
clubs  in  the  populous  villages  of 
our  neighbourhood. 

Every  unprejudiced  person  is 
aware  that  when  a  Yorkshireman 
takes  up  a  new  idea  he  goes  in 
for  it  heartily ;  and  so  it  was  afber 
a  short  time  with  our  cricket. 
When  water  boils  some  is  sure  to 
boil  over;  but  in  our  case  the 
difficulty  was  to  prevent  the  boil- 
ing over  of  the  whole,  so  strong 
became  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  various  clubs. 

The  idea  of  an  umpire  being 
anything  but  a  strong  partisan 
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of  tlie  eleven  from  whose  village 
he  came  was  sure  to  be  received 
with  the  contempt  which  it  de- 
served. Nevertheless  did  we  con- 
trive to  possess  in  such  an  official 
one  whose  reputation  for  imparti- 
ality and  upright  dealing  was 
allowed  by  aU  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

His  name  was  Jem,  and  he  was 
built  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Irishman's  wall,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  being  three  feet  high 
and  four  feet  thick,  became,  when 
the  wind  blew  it  over,  *  higher  than 
it  was  at  first." 

'  Jem,'  said  I  one  day  to  him, 

*  how  is  it  that  whenever  we  have 
to  go  to  a  match  without  you 
there  is  always  some  trouble  be- 
tween the  umpires  1  Every  one 
says  you  are  the  only  fair  man 
about  here.' 

Jem  looked  solemnly  round,  as 
though  a  great  secret  were  on 
his  mind,  and  in  a  low  impres- 
sive voice  disburdened  himself. 

'Mister  Arthur,'  said  he,  *it's 
this  way.  I'm  all  for  fairation, 
I  am.  I  wait  till  I  see  t'other 
chap  begin ;  then  what  I  sees  to  is 
this — /  has  the  next  trick.* 

Give  and  take,  you  will  observe, 
live  and  let  live — statesmanlike 
principles,  now  so  highly  extolled 
— guided  bis  everyaction.  Hisman- 
ly  and  consistent  character  com- 
manded our  admiration  to  the  end. 

Saturday  was  our  match-day, 
for  i¥iany  of  our  eleven  were  hard 
at  work  below  ground  or  above 
on  other  days  of  the  week.  There 
was  no  lack  of  challenges  :  we 
had  more  than  we  could  take  up. 
They  were  intelligibly,  if  not 
always  grammatically,  worded. 
*The  East  Pitley  cricketers  is 
willing  for  a  &ir  game  on  Satur- 
day se'nnight — say  if  you'll  come.' 

*  The  Bonaparte  Young  Hopefuls 

challenges  the .  The  B.Y.H. 

bars  your  Mr.  A.'  This  was  one 
of  us,  afterwards  of  his  University 


and  county  eleven — a  great  card 
even  in  his  schoolboy  days;  so 
great  that,  on  one  occasion,  after 
our  arrival  without  him  on  the 
match-ground,  my  attention  was 
'  drawn  to  a  respectably-dressed 
man  gesticulating  wildly  to  a 
surroundiug  circle,  who  hailed  me 
with  t  Bain't  your  Mr.  A.  a-com- 
ing,  sirf  and  when  I  answered 
that  he  jt^as  obliged  to  be  else- 
where, declared  the  match  to  be 
*  a  regular  sell ;'  *  for,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  come  six-and-forty  mile  to 
see  him  play,  and  now  I'll  have 
to  go  back  again.' 

That  much-to-be  desired  faculty 
of  taking  rough  and  smooth  alike 
with  equanimity  was  in  our  case 
a  necessity.  When  we  reached 
East  Pitley,  for  instance,  we 
searched  in  vain  for  the  ground, 
having  declared  our  unwilUngness 
to  believe  that  our  wickets  were 
to  be  pitched  in  a  field  ripe  for 
the  hay-harvest.  But  so  it  was 
to  be;  and  a  scythe  had  to  be 
brought  before  a  beginning  could 
be  made. 

The  Bonaparte  Young  Hopefuls 
inclined  to  the  other  extreme, 
sending  to  us  on  ,our  arrival  a 
deputation  to  intimate  that  we 
should  find  the  gi'ound  'a  bit 
bare  ;'  the  which,  as  Mrs.  Gamp 
says,  it  was,  being  a  well-rolled 
composition  of  coal -refuse  and 
that  which  in  Yorkshire  is  known 
as  'dross,'  i.e.  the  residuum  of  the 
furnaces  when  the  molten  iron  has 
been  drawn  ofi; 

None  the  less  did  we  have  an 
exciting  game,  and  I  have  seen 
the  ball '  bump*  much  more  in  a 
University  match  at  Lord's. 

And  I  have  reason  to  remember 
another  contest,  which  took  glace 
on  a  path  running  through  the 
middle  of  a  field ;  for  I  achieved 
on  that  occasion  a  feat  to  me  un- 
wonted— agoing  in  first  and  *  carry- 
ing my  bat  out,'  and  with  all  mj 
bones  unbroken. 
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The  great  holiday  in  Yorkshire 
is  Whitsun- Monday,  on  which 
day  occur,  as  the  local  almanacs 
inform  you,  a  large  proportion  of 
the '  tides*  of  the  various  townlets. 
Yorkshiremen  speak  of  a  'tide' 
where  less  well-instructed  people 
would  say  fair  or  feast.  Dowling 
tide  was  second  only,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  inhahitants  at  least,  to 
Greenwich  Fair,  abolished  some 
twenty  years  ago — its  epitaph, 
'  Sic  transit  gloria  Easter  mundi' 
— and  the  ancient  game  of  '  knur 
and  spell'  held  its  own  against 
cricket  on  that  occasion  at  Dow- 
ling. But  Parsley  was  a  less 
populous  place,  and  thither  one 
Whitsun-Monday,  an  unusually 
hot  day,  we  repaired  punctually 
to  our  time,  eleven  o'clock,  and 
were  met  by  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  club,  overlookers 
for  the  most  part,  as  the  chief 
employ^  in  a  spinning-null  are 
called,  who  informed  us  that 
before  we  could  begin  to  play  we 
had  *  got  to  come  to  dinner.' 

Half-past  eleven  a.m.  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  somewhat 
early  dining-hour ;  but  to  dinner 
we  went :  my  brother  and  myself 
to  one  house,  the  others  being 
distributed  in  the  village  at  various 
hospitable  abodes. 

The  first  dish  proved  to  be  an 
enormous  plum-pudding,  of  which 
the  host  insisted  on  our  eating,  or 
appearing  to  eat,  more  than  a  , 
pound  apiece;  this  was  followed 
by  roast  beef,  after  which  came 
apple-pies  and  cheese. 

We  did  onr  best;  but  our 
entertainers  prophesied  that  we 
*  should  be  but  small'  if  we  never 
ate  more  than  that. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
there  arose  a  slight  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
by  a  member  of  the  Parsley  eleven 
with  a  decision  given  by  our 
immaculate  umpire,  the  before- 
mentioned  James. 


*  How's  that  Y  cries  some  one. 

*  Aat,**  says  Jem. 
•Whatten  ye  sayl'    asks  the 

batsman. 

*  Ah  say  aat, 'repeats  the  umpire. 
'Then     ah    shalln't    leave    t' 

sticks.' 

And  leave  the  'sticks' — that 
is,  the  wickets — he  would  not; 
and  he  was  deaf  to  the  commands 
and  entreaties  of  his  captain,  un- 
til the  spectators,  losing  patience, 
informed  him  that  they  weren't 
going  to  have  the  game  stopped ; 
and  if  he  didn't  come  out,  why, 
he'd  be  fetched. 

We  were  rich  in  'Scripture 
names'  in  our  club — Manasseh, 
Job,  Levi,  Ephraim,  Judah,  and 
Matthew,  I  remember,  with  two 
Emmanuels  and  a  Seth.  One  of 
these — he  is  a  cricketer  still,  I  hear 
(and  as  all  were  known  and 
addressed  by  their  Christian  names, 
I  must  not  particularise) — prided 
himself  on  his  power  of  '  stealing 
runs;'  and  he  frequently,  in  the 
attempted  accomplishment  of  the 
theft,  ran  his  partner  out.  But 
it  was  never,  I  need  hardly  say, 
his  fault— at  least  in  his  own 
estimation.  No  one,  he  would  say, 
need  ever  be  run  ont  if  he  would 
only  keep  his  eyes  open.  But 
once  this  very  fate  overtook  the 
man  himself,  and  at  a  critical 
point  of  the  game  ;  we  had  four 
runs  to  make,  and  one  more 
wicket  to  fall  after  his.  He  was 
fairly  out,  but  took  up  his  position 
to  receive  the  next  ball  as  though 
his  right  to  do  so  could  not  be 
questioned.  But  no  ball  was 
delivered,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
umpire,  who  repeated  his  decision « 
*  Aat !'  whereupon  our  friend 
deliberately  pulled  up  the  tliree 
stumps  by  his  side,  put  them 
under  his  right  arm,  marched  to 
the  opposite  end,  and  repeating 
the  operation  proceeded  with  the 
six  'sticks'  to  the  boundary  fence, 
•  'Out. 
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threw  them  one  by  one  over  it 
into  a  field  of  standing  grass, 
leapt  the  hedge  after  them,  and 
lying  flat  down  on  his  face  refosed 
to  be  comforted. 

Our  opponents  claimed  the 
game,  but  to  this  we  demurred ; 
the  case  was  not  provided  for  in 
LillywhiU^s  Guide^  nor  could  any 
of  us  call  to  mind  a  precedent. 
This  match  therefore,  sad  to  say^ 
*  ended  in  a  wrangle.' 

The  only  other  match  which  I 
can  remember  as  ending  in  a 
similar  manner  gave  rise  to  a 
question,  as  to  the  solution  of 
which  even  the  omniscient  sport- 
ing papers  differed.  We  had 
agreed  to  draw  the  stumps  at 
seven  o'clock ;  at  six-fifty-five  we 
had  two  runs  to  get  to  win,  when 
some  one  of  the  opposite  side 
shouted,  'Seven  has  struck.'  Um- 
pires were  appealed  to ;  the  watch 
of  one  said  five  minutes  to,  that 
of  the  other  five  minutes  past, 
seven.  While  we  disputed  a 
distant  infallible  clock  sounded 
the  hour.  Of  course  you  will  say 
the  umpires'  watches  ought  to 
have  been  compared  at  first,  and 
in  a  state  of  high  civilisation  they 
would  have  been.  But  which 
side  had  won?  We  had  been 
done,  we  argued,  out  of  five 
minutes,  in  which  we  should  most 
likely  have  obtained  our  two  runs. 
But,  said  our  opponents,  you  had 
not  got  them  by  seven  o'clock. 
And  I  am  afraid  the  question  will 
not  be  answered  much  before  the 
settlement  of  the  damages  in 
the  well-known  story  of  the  cow 
and  the  boat. 

I  wonder  if  it  rains  as  much  as 
ever  in  Yorkshire.  I  am  more  of 
a  South-countryman  now,  and  an 
umbrella  is  by  no  means  a  super- 
fluous article  in  these  parts.  But 
such  weather  as  Parsley  had  for 
its  tide  afore  mentioned  was  a 
thing  to  be  talked  of  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.     It  almost  always 


rained.  Some  said  it  was  the 
long  chimneys  that  did  it;  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  played  '  rain  or  shine.' 
Saturday  was  our  '  day  out,'  and 
we  could  not  afford  to  waste  it 
But  the  'field'  was  sometimes  a 
strange  sight.  I  wonder  if  a 
certain  member  of  the  present 
Government  remembers,  as  I  re- 
member it,  his  energetic  fielding 
at  long-leg  with  a  large  potato 
sack  artistically  disposed  about 
his  person.  And  it  was  not 
enlivening  to  sit,  as  we  once  did 
for  over  four  hours,  in  a  tent  on  a 
ground  two  miles  from  anywhere, 
hoping  in  vain  for  a  cessation  in 
a  downpour  so  heavy  that  even 
our  play  was  stopped. 

An  additional  reason  for  our 
unwillingness  to  be  driven  in  by 
the  wet  was  that  if  the  opposing 
teams  got  together,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  talk,  disputes  would 
arise  as  to  the  prowess  of  the  re- 
spective champions,  which  were 
apt  to  be  settled  by  appeal  to  the 
ordeal  of  battle.  Affection  fortius 
said  ordeal  was  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  township  which 
we  will  call  Sudby ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  I  was  once  making  up 
an  eleven  to  contend  with  the 
Sudbeians,  and  was  balancing  the 
claims  of  two  of  our  men,  about 
equal  in  cricketing  power,  but  un- 
equal in  physical  strength  and 
height,  the  matter  was  settled  by 
Jem :  '  We'll  take  Tom'  (this  was 
the  big  man),  'for  he'll  be  most 
use  if  it  comes  to  a  row.' 

Sudby  had  a  bad  name — ^there 
was  no  denying  it — and  I  fear  that 
it  partly  deserved  it.  Dog-fights 
certainly  were,  I  do  not  say  tiiey 
are  now,  more  plentiful  on  Sun- 
day than  on  other  days  in  Sudby, 
and  the  mysterious  game  of  knur 
and  spell  was  in  full  swing  during 
the  time  of  afternoon  service;  for 
there  was  a  church  there,  and 
more  than  one  chapel ;  and  there 
was  a  jmrson — Parson  M.  he  was 
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called — who  tried  to  do  hia  duty ; 
bat  the  material  was  too  hard  for 
him  to  make  much  impression 
upon  it  Nor  did  the  chapels  laro 
much  better  than  the  church. 
But  when  Parson  M.  died  every 
one  said  he  had  done  what  he 
could,  and  no  doubt  he  had  gone 
to  his  reward.  Whei-eupon  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
a  neighbouring  large  town  a  para- 
graph professing  to  describe  Far- 
son  M.  applying  for  admission  at 
the  door  of  which  St.  Peter  held 
the  key. 

'  Who  are  you  V  asks  the  saint. 

'  I  am  Parson  M.' 

*  Where  do  you  come  from  V 

'I  come  from  Sudhy.' 

St.  Peter  has  never  heard  of 
such  a  place.  Parson  M.,  however, 
convinces  him  after  much  trouble 
of  the  existence  of  Sudby,  and  is 
admitted  at  last ;  the  saint  apolo- 
gising for  the  delay,  because,  saith 
he,  *  You  are  the  first  that  has 
come  from  there,^ 

This  I  remember  brought  an 
indignant  reply,  assuring  the 
pubHc  that  there  were  as  good 
Christians  in  Sudby  as  in  C. — 
the  town  where  the  paper  was 
published  —  only  they  did  not 
make  a  parade  of  their  religion. 
Whatever  doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  this  assertion,  the  latter 
part  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

I  have  all  but  lost  sight  of  my 
old  allies  now,  but  I  hear  of  them 
occasionally.  The  stealer  of  runs 
is  flourishing,  and  in  a  fair  way, 
they  tell  me,  to  make  his  for- 
tune ;  but  he  still  sticks  to  cricket, 
his  fifty  years  notwithstanding. 
*  We've  no  captain  in  our  club,'  he 
used  to  say ;  *  we're  all  captains.' 
But  he  got  his  way  then,  and  gets 
it  all  the  more  now  ;  it  is  a  case  of 

'  Down  with  the  rnlen,  down  with  every- 
thing; 
We*ll  all  be  equal— and  111  be  your 
king.' 


He  is  great  in  the  chair  at  the 
annual  dinner,  and  greater  at 
bulls,  rivalling  even  lum  of  the 
sister  isle,  who  on  taking  his 
place  thus  addressed  a  troublesome 
member  of  the  company :  '  Now, 
Mr.  B.,  let  me  hear  nothing  from 
you  this  evening  but  silence,  and 
not  too  much  of  that.' 

The  little  man  who  used  to 
keep  our  wickets,  and  whose  tem- 
per was,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  extremely  viUanous — he 
was  always  spoken  of  as  *  good- 
tempered  Perkins' — has  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  So  also  has 
the  hen-fancier,  a  tall  thin  lachry- 
mose individual,  who,  being  salu- 
ted on  entering  the  tent  after  the 
decease  of  a  favourite  bird  with 
'Well,  Thomas,  how's  t'  owd  hen?' 
replied,  '  Nay,  Eichard,  that's 
shabby ;  thou  knawed  it  were 
deead ;'  and^  pulling  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, wept  aloud. 

The  'piUar'  of  a  small  chapel, 
who,  on  the  rare  occasions  of  our 
allowing  the  wet  to  drive  us 
within  our  canvas,  would  insist 
on  regaling  us  with  the  latest 
piece  of  music  therein  in  use,  and 
who  would  entreat  silence  while 
he  showed  us  how  '  This  is  the 
place  where  t'  bass  cooms  in,'  is 
still  faithful,  I  am  told,  to  the 
vocal,  but  grown  too  fisit  for  the 
bodily,  exercise. 

The  last  I  saw  of  them  all  was 
when,  being  at  home  three  months 
after  my  ordination,  I  was  asked 
to  preach  by  our  old  vicar.  The 
club  heard  of  it.  There  were  one 
or  two  church-goers  among  them ; 
but  the  great  majority,  however, 
went,  like  him  of  the  bass  voice, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
chapels.  But  as  service  began  on 
the  Sunday  morning  a  long  pro- 
cession of  stalwart  men,  two  and 
two,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
marched  into  the  church  and  took 
their  seats,  and  conducted  them- 
selves with  all  due  decorum. 
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I  am  a  middle-aged  parson  by 
this  time,  in  the  West  country, 
and  heartily  as  I  entered  into  our 
contests  of  old,  I  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  my  deriving  equal 
enjoyment  from  similar  scenes 
now.  We  do  play  cricket  in  these 
parts,  but  among  the  class  of  our 
neighbours  most  nearly  answering 
in  position  to  my  friends  of  the 
pit  and  mill  we  much  need  more 
elan  and  energy,  and  one  or  two 
special  importations  from  the 
North  would  do  our  cricket  doubt- 


less more  good  than  harm.  But 
there  would  be  certain  attendant 
risks:  the  run-stealer's  heart  would 
surely  be  broken  in  his  first  in- 
nings ;  and  if  th  i  answer  received 
by  me  from  a  stout  young  butcher 
when  asked  to  join  us — viz.  *I 
don't  want  to  have  my  legs  knock- 
ed by  that  there  hard  ball' — were 
to  be  made  to  'good-tempered 
Perkins,'  I  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences,  or  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen. 


FOUR  FIGURES, 


0  XiGHT,  thou  art  not  sweet !   Scant  rest  indeed 
Thou  giv'st  to  those  who  crave  Lcthsean  draughts  of  thee, 

And  vain  desire  remaineth  still  the  need 
Of  those  who  in  thy  arms  would  e'en  as  dead  men  be ; 
And  yet,  because  we  seek  thy  spell  not  utterly  in  vain, 
Of  thee,  O  Night,  continually  unhappy  men  are  fain. 

0  Day,  thou  art  not  glad  !  Thou  bringest  care, 
And  weary  hopeless  toil,  and  pleasure  wearier  still ; 

Thou  pointest  out  the  deeds  we  may  not  dare. 
The  ends  which  none  may  reach,  the  memories  none  may  kill ; 
And  yet,  because  we  fear  to  tread  the  dark  and  lonely  way 
Of  sunless  night,  which  all  must  tread,  we  cling  to  thee,  O  Day  1 

0  Time,  thou  art  not  kind  !  Thou  bringest  eld, 
Remorse  for  vanish'd  years,  and  all  that  might  have  been, 

As  in  thy  glass  illusions  are  dispell'd. 
The  hollow  wraith  of  hope,  and  all  the  sadness  seen ; 
And  yet,  because  we  sccurcely  feel  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought, 
A  further  span  of  thee,  O  Time,  by  foolish  men  is  sought 

0  Love,  thou  art  not  sweet,  or  glad,  or  kind ! 
Thou  hauntest  Night  with  wist^l  dreams ;  thy  tender  grace 

Makes  the  Day  mournful,  while  with  longings  blind 
We  see  Time's  ruthless  touch  conceal  and  mar  thy  face ; 
And  yet,  because  we  yearn  to  know  the  discipline  of  pain, 
From  Day  and  Night  and  Time  we  strive  a  little  Love  to  gain. 

p.  H.  L. 
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Oriental  scholars,  according  to 
the  handsome  admission  of  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller,  still  live  by 
the  grace  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  still  draw  on  the  stock  of 
general  interest  which  he  excited 
in  the  English  mind  for  Eastern 
subjects.  Sir  William  Jones — 
distinguished  *  as  a  gentleman, 
schbhur,  historian,  lawyer,  and 
politician — ^became  aware,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  the 
startling  similarity  between  San- 
scrit, Latin,  Greek,  and  Celtic; 
to  which  group  Colebrooke,  his 
great  successor,  added  the  German 
and  Slavonic,  as  being  founded  in 
the  long-run  on  the  same  basis  of  a 
far-off  Aryan  philological  unity. 
Other  European  scholars  brought 
to  light  the  full  wealth  of  the  mine 
first  'prospected'  by  Sir  William 
Jones ;  and  as  the  result  of  their 
labours  we  now  know  that  in 
language,  and  all  that  is  implied 
by  lai^age,  India  and  Europe 
are  one. 

'The  East,   formerly   a   land 
of  dreams,  of  fables,  and  fjEtiries, 
has  become  to  us  a  hmd  of  unmis- 
takable reality;   the  curtain  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  has 
been  lifted,  and  out  old  forgotten 
home  stands  before  us  again  in 
bright  colours  and  definite  out- 
lines.   Two  worlds,  separated  for 
thousands  of  years,  have  beei\  re- 
united as  by  a  magical  spell,  and 
we  feel  rich  in  a  past  that  may 
well  be  the  pride  of  our  noble 
Aryan  fiunily.   We  say  no  longer, 
vaguely  and  poetically,  £!«  Oriente 
lux^  but  we  know  that  all  the 
most  vital  elements  of  our  know- 
ledge and  civilisation — our  lan- 
guages, our  alphabets,  our  figures, 
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our  weights  and   measures,   our 
art,   our  religion,  our  traditions, 
our  very  nursery  stories— came  to 
us  firom  the  East ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  but  for  the  rays  of 
Eastern  light,  whether  Aryan,  or 
Semitic,  or  Hamitic,  that  called 
forth   the  hidden  germs  of  the 
dark  and  dreary  West,  Europe, 
now  the  very  light  of  the  world, 
might  have  remained  for  ever  a 
barren  and  forgotten  promontory 
of  the  primeval  Asiatic  continent. 
We  live,  indeed,  in  a  new  world 
— ^the  barrier  between  the  West 
and  the  East,  that  seemed  insur- 
mountable, has  vanished.      The  ' 
East  is  ours,  we  are  its  heirs,  and 
claim  by  right  our  share  in  its  in- 
heritance.'* 

It  was  owing  to  the  labours  of 
scholars  that  India  first  assumed 
a  mysterious  and,  so  to  say,  an- 
cestral dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Western  world.  When  the  do- 
minion passed  from  the  Mogul  to 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  the 
civilisation  of  the  subject  race 
was  estimated  at  a  shade  better 
than  that  of  barbarians,  and  the 
gulf  was  wide  indeed  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered. 
The  discovery  of  Sanscrit  threw  a 
bridge  of  affection  and  common 
origin  over  the  chasm  that  had 
separated  the  two  races,  and  the 
course  of  thought  and  speculation 
was  entirely  revolutionised.  The 
position  of  India  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  came  to  be  distinctly 
apprehended,  and  the  relations  of 
ite  people  with  the  advanced  na- 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Axyin 
Section  of  the  Liteznational  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  in  London,  SepCemoer  1874, 
by  Professor  Hex  MUller. 
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tions  of  the  world  were  fully 
realised.  The  great  discoveries 
of  comparative  philology  have 
had  considerable  influence  on 
the  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
India,  and  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  that  country.  They 
rose  under  its  influence  from  an 
attitude  of  relative  prostration 
before  the  mental  superiority  of 
the  West,  to  learn  that  intellectu- 
ally, if  not  also  phjrsically,  they 
had  been  the  equals  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Saxons,  and  that  the 
ascertained  fact  of  the  past  might 
be  shaped  into  an  aspiration  for 
the  future.  ^Such  silent  influ- 
ences,* it  has  been  pertinently  said, 
^  often  escape  the  eye  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  historian  ;  but  at 
critical  moments  they  may  decide 
the  fate  of  whole  nations  and 
empires.* 

India  and  Europe  have  begun 
vividly  to  affect  the  activity  of 
each  other;  studies  are  recipro- 
cated; science  is  subjected  to  a 
mutual  enlargement;  the  grosser 
forms  of  the  theology  of  the  one 
are  being  refined  and  elevated,  if 
not  actually  abandoned,  for  the 
more  spiritual  conceptions  of  the 
other;  and  the  caste  fetters  of 
social  restriction  acquire  elasticity, 
or  else  loosen  themselves  before 
dropping  off  from  limbs  that  re- 
bel against  their  irritation.  This 
interchange  of  sentiment  and  re- 
spect, which  we  have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  trace  to  its  origin,  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  visit  to  India 
of  which  the  records  are  now  be- 
fore us ;  and  may  be  borne  in 
mind,  along  with  the  more  ob- 
vious attractions  of  the  immense 
extent  of  his  future  empire  in  the 
East,  and  the  splendid  and  misty 
glories  of  its  hoary  civilisation  and 
intellectual  achievements,  as  com- 
pelling from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
his  birthday,  November  9th,  1875, 


the  day  after  his  landing  at  Bom- 
bay, the  generous  and  full-hearted 
wonis:  *It  has  long  been  my 
earnest  wish — the  dream  of  my 
life — to  vifflt  India.'  How  many 
of  us  there  are  who  are  doomed 
to  cherish  the  same  aspiratioii 
in  life-long  disappointment ! 

At  the  time  when  many  of  the 
detaUs  and  circumstances  of  the 
projected  visit  were  canvassed 
both  in  and  oat  of  Parliament,  it 
was  predicted,  with  what  was  a 
practical .  unanimity,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  of  immense 
importance  to  the  history  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  It  was  trusted, 
and  events  have  so  far  borne  out 
the  anticipation,  that  the  .royal 
tour  would  bring  India  and  Indian 
interests  more  clearly  home  to 
English  feeling  than  years  of  ordi- 
naiy  intercourse;  that  it  would 
entail  incalculable  consequences 
in  the  more  vivid  relations  it 
would  establish  between  English 
and  Indian  Ufe ;  and,  further,  that 
it  would  be  the  offeringof  a  worthy 
homage  to  the  noblest  inheritance 
in  the  world  by  its  future  posses- 
sor. There  were  two  modes,  as 
explained  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  15th  of  July  1875,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
visit  India.  He  might  go  as  the 
proclaimed  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  his  journey  would 
in  that  case  be  a  royal  progress. 
He  would  be  attended  with  mili- 
tary anay,  and  with  a  retinue  of 
princes  and  chieftains ;  he  would 
hold  durbars ;  he  would  probably 
be  expected  to  institute  an  order 
of  chivalry ;  he  would  pay  regal 
visits  to  those  who  possessed  rogal 
power ;  he  would  not  only  expe- 
rience, but  he  would  exercise,  a 
magnificent  hospitality ;  hewoald 
not  only  be  present  at  feasts,  bat 
he  would  preside  at  festivals,  and 
on  the  whole  would  promote  adis^ 
play  and  create  an  excitement 
without  parallel  in  India  since  the 
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days  of  the  Great  Mogul.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prince  might  visit 
India  as  the  guest  of  her  Majesty's 
Viceroy — ^and  this  was  the  alter- 
natiye  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
— under  whose  guidance  and  in- 
fluence he  might  have  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  becoming  largely, 
if  not  completely,  acquainted  with 
the  splendid  scenery  of  that  great 
peninsula,  its  ancient  and  teeming 
cities,  and  the  vast  variety  of  its 
nations  and  races.  He  would  visit 
some  of  the  principal  chieftains  of 
the  land,  enjoy  their  hospitality 
and  share  their  exciting  pastimes. 
He  would  throughout  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  that 
liberality  which  was  natural  to 
his  amiable  and  generous  disposi- 
tion; and  would  return  to  this 
country  with  the  bountiful  results 
of  a  large  and  matured  experience. 
Mr.  Bright  trusted  that  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  might  act  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  rudeness,  coarseness, 
and  dominancy  of  too  many  Eng- 
lish officials  and  settlers  towards 
the  people  of  India ;  and  would 
be  glad  to  know  hereafter  that  the 
unfiiiling  kindness,  generosity,  and 
courtesy  of  the  Prince  had  brought 
about  a  new  epoch,  firom  which 
should  date  a  period  of  marked 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  all 
Englishmen  intrusted  by  their 
country  with  the  government  of 
the  vast  population  of  India.  He 
thought  it  probable  that,  by  his 
personal  conduct,  his  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  sympathy  with  that 
great  people  over  whom  it  might 
one  day  be  his  tremendous  re- 
sponsibHity  to  rule,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might  leave  behind  him 
memories  that  would  be  of  exceed- 
ing value,  and  equal  in  influence 
to  the  greatest  measures  of  state 
policy  that  any  government  could 
propound. 

In  the  light  of  words  so  kindly 
and  so  momentous,  it  is  little  won- 
der to  read  of  the  solemnity  of 


demeanour  which  characterised 
the  Prince  at  his  first  landing  in 
India,  where  he  was  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  exemplar  and,  so  to  say, 
the  incarnation  of  English  gra- 
ciousness  and  sympathy  amongst 
a  people,  many  of  whom  believed 
they  had  grievances  arising  from, 
the  superciliousness  of  less  exalted 
specimens  of  their  English  fellow- 
subjects  : 

*  Some  who  aaw  the  Prince  as  he  land- 
ed thought  they  observed  that  he  had  a 
graver  cast  of  countenance  than  was  ha- 
bitual with  him  a  few  years  ago,  and 
said  they  did  not  know  whether  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  son,  whiehwas  unusually 
hot  for  the  time  of  year,  or  to  the  emo- 
tion caused  by  tbe  noveltv  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  accustomea  as  he  was  to 
such  sights.  Others  wrote  that  he  **  seem- 
ed serious  and  even  sad  of  aspect  **  as  he 
walked  up  the  landing-stage  from  the 
royal  barge,  and  that  he  "returned  the 
salutations  which  greeted  him  with  .a  pre- 
occupied air  that  betrayed  emotions  work- 
ing within. "  But  at  all  events  his  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  Corporation  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  clearness  of, 
elocution,  and  in  a  manner  which  ^^ained' 
the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  him,  if,  in- 
deed, they  at^  required  any  gaining.* 

• 

The  Prince  of  Waleis  Tour  is 
an  imposing  and  stately  work  in 
two  volumes,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  sense  official,  seeing 
that  Dr.  Eussell  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  honorary  private  secretary 
to  his  Eoyal  Highness,  to  whom, 
by  permission,  the  Tour  is  dedi- 
cated. It  is  adorned  with  nume- 
rous illustrations,  fVill  page, 
vignettes,  and  tail-pieces,  by  Mr. 
Sydney  P.  Hall,  artist  in  the  suite 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  has 
for  its  frontispiece  a  photograph 
of  the  Prince,  taken  from  life 
by  Messrs.  Lock  &  Whitfield, 
July  17th,  1876.  The  word 
'  official*  just  used  in  reference  to 
Dr.  Bussell's  Diary  should  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the 
short  address  'To  the  Reader,' 
which  occupies  the  next  page  to 
the  dedication  : 

*  A  few  words  to  the  reader  to  explain 
some  matters  connected  with  this  book. 
It  is  a  Journal  or  Diaiy  kept  from  day 
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to  dkjf  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
the  oentrai  figure  round  which  all  the 
thingR,  1>erson8y  and  events  mentioned  in 
it  TtTolve,  BO  that  if  his  name  and  title 
ooenr  repeatedly  in  the  same  page,  it  is 
neeessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
that  they  should  do  so.  The  impressions 
recorded  by  the  writer  are  his  own ;  and 
if,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed on  questions  of  policy  or  of  go- 
▼emment  th^  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  one  but  to  him  who  states  them. 
Wherever  the  word  ^*we"  occurs,  the 
reader  is  prayed  to  take  it  as  meaning 
"the  royal  narty,"  not  as  the  pronoun  in 
an  editorial  sense,  or  as  indicatire  of 
any  intent  to  involve  the  identity  of  the 
Pnnce  with  that  of  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him.' 

An  ^  Introducticn'  traces  the 
general  progress,  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  occasional  postponements 
of  the  idea  of  the  Prince's  tour, 
from  its  earliest  suggestion  by 
Lord  Canning,  and  favourable 
reception  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  Brin- 
disi,  the  first  stage  of  its  happy 
consummation,  where  the  Prince 
embarked  on  board  the  Serapis, 
October  16th,  1875,  the  date  with 
which  Dr.  Eusseirs  *  Diary'  form- 
ally begins. 

We  pass  over  the  trip  to  the 
Pirasus. 

After  leaving  Aden,  our  'Indian 
Gibraltar,'  the  Serapis  quietly 
stood  on  her  way  to  Bombay, 
which  was  reached  on  the  8th  of 
November,  the  Prince  on  land- 
ing being  received  by  all  the  civU 
and  mihtary  officers,  and  all  the 
ladies  that  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether from  hundreds  of  miles 
round.  When  the  Prince  came 
on  shore  the  anxiety  of  the  chiefs 
to  see  him  was  almost  painful. 
For  once  they  were  much  agitated, 
and  the  proudest  departed  from 
the  cover  of  their  habitual  reserve 
and  from  the  maintenance  of  that 
staid  deportment  which  the  Ori- 
ental Turveydrop  considers  the 
best  proof  of  high  state  and  regal 
dignity.  The  Prince  was  at  first 
shut  out  from  their  view,  or  was 
only  revealed  at  times  in  the  centre 


of  a  waving  mass  of  cocked  hats, 
plumed  helmets,  uniforms,  and 
European  dresses,  in  which  he  wai 
scarcely  distinguishable;  but  when 
they  could  identify  him,  the  frank- 
ness of  lus  smile,  and  the  candid 
look  with  which  he  surveyed 
them,  produced  on  the  instant  a 
favourable  impression. 

The  reception  of  the  various 
chiefs  on  the  day  following  tho 
landing  was  an  interesting  scene. 
A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Maha- 
rsga  of  Mysore,  the  adopted  son 
of  the  Maharaja  who  died  in  1867, 
and  the  restoration  of  whose  house 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  acts  of  any  recent  Indian 
Government. 

In  the  course  of  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  in  the 
arena  offered  by  the  Gaekwar  at 
Baroda  for  the  diversion  of  the 
Prince,  Dr.  Eussell  declares  his 
belief  that  the  elephants  shammed 
the  fighting;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  buffaloes  meant 
business.  From  Baroda  his  Eoyal 
Highness  and  party  returned  to 
Bombay,  which  they  left  on  the 
25th  of  November,  on  their  rather 
uncertain  way  by  sea  to  Goa,  the 
reports  of  cholera  in  Southern 
India  having  made  their  future 
prospects  rather  unsettled,  and 
having  compelled  them  to  con- 
sider their  shooting  excursion  in 
the  interior  of  that  part  of  tho 
Peninsula  as  definitively  aban- 
doned. 

The  next  place  of  stoppage  was 
Beypoor,  which  they  left  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  for  Colombo; 
and  at  noon  on  the  following  day 
tho  squadron  was  off  Quilon, 
whilst  at  5  p.m.  Cape  Comorin 
was  well  in  sight — 'the  end  of 
India.'  Colombo  was  reached  on 
the  1st  of  December,  and  Ceylon 
proceeded  to  go  into  ecstasies  of 
loyal  demonstration. 

In  Ceylon  the  Prince  enjoyed 
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some  oventful  elephantHshooting; 
and  the  whole  party  were  en- 
tranced by  the  prodigality  of  the 
most  lovely  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion, the  joy  of  which  was  temper- 
ed by  the  wicked  plenitude  of 
leeches,  centipedes,  and  vicious 
reptiles  and  insects.  Two  illusions 
were  likewise  disturbed  —  the 
Yeddahs  demonstrated  that  they 
had  the  power  and  even  the  cus- 
tom of  laughter ;  and  the  treasur- 
ed tooth  of  Gotama  Buddha  was 
all  but  proved  to  be  the  false 
production  of  some  fraudulent 
dentist. 

Levies,  receptions,  banquets, 
and  other  ceremonies  occupied  the 
halting-times  of  the  Prince  be- 
tween Tuticorin  and  Madras, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  his 
identity  was  inMlibly  assured  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  often  be- 
wildered, spectators  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  D  uke  of  Buclungham : 

*The  golden  ambrellA  held  over  the 
Prince's  head  was  an  excellent  thought,* 
and  relieved  many  doubting  minda.  It 
is  not  always  easy  even  for  those  tuni- 
liar  with  European  usages  to  make  oat 
the  principal  person  in  a  public  proces- 
sion. The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
attention  to  details  caused  the  whole 
Madras  visit  to  be  so  successful,  seized  on 
the  Oriental  idea  of  having  an  umbrella 
as  a  special  means  of  idenrifying  the 
Prince,  and  thereby  gratified  thousands 
of  people.  "  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  seen 
him  after  alL*"  exclaimed  a  chief  at  Bom- 
bay, ''and  I  have  travelled  600  miles 
merely  to  ffet  a  look  at  the  Shahxadah  T 
Another  chief  said  to  the  Minister  of  a 
native  State,  "  Think  what  a  way  I  have 
come  to  see  the  Prince! — ^think  what  dis* 
taoces  we  have  journeyed,  and  yet  we  are 
only  permitted  to  gaze  on  his  face  for  a 
moment!'*  "Very  true,"  replied  the 
Minister,  *<  but  just  think  what  a  way  the 
Prince  has  come  to  see  yoa !" ' 

At  Madras,  durbars,  presenta- 
tions, and  return  risits  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Prince  and 
the  native  chieftains;  but  the 
characteristic  amusement  of  the 
place — to  say  nothing  of  the  races 
and  of  the  meet  of  the  Madras  pack 
at  Guindy,  each  of  which  present- 
ed several  features  of  interest — 


was  the  illumination  of  the  surf, 
for  which  the  roadstead  is  so 
famous  and  so  formidable.  Em- 
barking at  Madras  on  the  18  th 
of  December,  when  the  people  are 
said  largely  to  have  stayed  away 
from  the  parting  ceremony  out  of 
sorrow  for  the  Prince's  leaving, 
his  Eoyal  Highness  arrived  on  the 
23d  at  Calcutta,  the  entry  into 
which,  on  the  ground  that  ^  such 
pageants  are  singularly  alike,' 
Dr.  £usse11  forbears  to  particu- 
larise; and  we  are  bound  to 
honour  the  occasional  breach  of 
a  custom,  the  too  frequent  obser- 
vance of  which  might  become 
tedious  in  narration,  however 
brilliant  and  stirring  in  action. 
In  the  City  of  Palaces  the  Prince 
received  the  Maharajas  of  Puttiala, 
Holkar  of  Indoor,  of  Jeypoor,  of 
Cashmere,  of  Bewah,  and  the 
Sultana  Jehan,  Begum  of  BhopaL 
Christmas-day  was  remarkable  for 
the  attendance  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Viceroy  at  the  cathedral, 
where,  at  a  full  choral  service,  and 
before  a  crowded  congregation, 
the  late  Bishop  Mihnan  preached 
a  charity  sermon  for  disti'essed 
Europeans. 

'It  contained  no  reference  to  the 
Prince's  visit.  It  was  an  earnest  and 
powerful  appeal  to  Christians  to  set  an 
example  to  tne  heathen.  Every  English- 
man m  India  was  a  missionary ;  he  be- 
came a  minister  of  God  or  a  minister  of 
evil ;  he  was  cbavged  with  the  bniden  of 
Chriat  Bv  his  life  was  Christ's  teaching 
judMd.  This  principle  of  direct  respon- 
sibility Bishop  Milman  insisted  on  moat 
forcibly,  concluding  with  an  admirable 
appeal  for  aid  to  our  distressed  country- 
men.' 

Another  reception  of  chiefs 
took  place  at  Government  House 
on  the  27th,  at  which  attended 
the  emissaries  from  the  King  of 
Bnrmah,  the  Maharaja  of  Punnah, 
an  embassy  from  the  Nepalese 
Government,  Baghbeer  Sing,  the 
Baja  of  Jheend,  the  Maharaja  of 
Benares,  and  the  Maharaja  of 
Nahun,  to    whom,  on   the    day 
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following,  retnni  visits  were  paid. 
A  grand  chapter  of  the  Star  of 
India,  attended  with  great  pomp 
of  inyeatiture,  was  held  on  New 
Year's-day  1876,  in  the  afternoon 
of  which  the  Prince  unveiled  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Lord 
Mafo,  on  the  Maidan  or  plain 
near  Government  House. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
various  pageants  incidental  to  the 
Princess  itinerary  from  Calcutta, 
vid  Bankipoor,  Patna,    Benares, 
Bamnagar,    Fyzabad,    Lucknow, 
and  Cawnpoor,to  ^  imperialD^hL' 
Lucknow,  however,  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  epi- 
sodes described  within  the  prince- 
ly covers  of  Dr.  Eussell's  Odyssey. 
The  occasion  was  the  laying  of 
the  memorial-stone  to  the  loyal 
Sepoys  who  fell  in  the  defence 
of  the    Residency  at   Lucknow. 
One  veteran,  led  in  by  his  sons, 
nearly  blind  from  a  wound,  ex- 
claimed, '  Let  me  see  him.'    The 
Prince,    understanding  what  be 
meant,  told  his  officers  to  permit 
him  to  approach.     The  veteran, 
with  his  hand  to  his  turban  at 
the  salute,  came  quite  close,  peered 
into  the  Prince's  face,  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said, '  I  thank  Heaven  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  day  and  the 
Prince's  face.'     But  when  he  felt 
the  Prince  had  taken  his  hand  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  was  led  sob- 
bing away.     If  only  we    could 
multiply    ad    libitum    amongst 
English  officials  the  fine  tact  and 
the  gracious  tenderness  thus  mani- 
fested by  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  a 
reflection  made  by  Dr.  Kussell  a 
few  pages  farther  on  in  his  nar- 
rative would  be  deprived  of  all 
its  sting  and  significance.     *  If  we 
ever  lose  India,'  he  writes,  *  it  will 
be  from  want  of  sympathy.' 

A  grand  review  was  held  at 
Delhi  on  the  12th  of  January, 
followed  on  succeeding  days  by 
various  militaty  manoeuvres ; 
whilst  the  short  stay  at  Lahore, 


which  the  Prince  reached  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  18th,  was 
remarkable  for  a  circuit  which  he 
made  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  pass  near  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Rajas  of  the  Pan- 
jaub. 

The  viuions  chiefs  had  of  course 
to  be  received  and  visited  by  the 
Prince;  who  left  Lahore  on  the 
20th  to    visit  the  Mahanga  of 
Cashmere  at  Jummoo,  seven  miles 
from  which  the  Maharaja  appeared 
with  his  principal  Sirdars,  and  a 
magnificent  sowaree,  to  welcome 
the  Prince  to  his  dominions.   The 
same,  if  not  a  greater  and  rarer, 
splendour  distinguished  the  es- 
cort prepared  for  the  departure  of 
the  Prince  on   the  2  2d.   on  his 
return  to  Lahore,  whence  he  jour- 
neyed vid  Umriteir,  celebrated  for 
its  Golden  Temple,  in  which  is 
the  Holy  Book  or  Grunt  of  Na- 
nuk,  to  Agra,  the  unique  glory  of 
which  is  the  Taj  MiJial,  which 
the  Prince,  after  paying  return 
visits  to  the  fourteen  chiefs  whom 
he  had  previously  received  at  a 
levfe,  went  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  to  see  illuminated,  and  to 
which  he  paid  a  subsequent  visit 
with  the  more  fitting  and  harmo- 
nious accompaniment  of  the  un- 
assisted  and   unmocked    Indian 
moonlight.     '  The  Taj  Mahal  by 
Moonlight'  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  poetic  of  the 
illustrations  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  subtle  pencil  of  Mr. 
Sydney  P.  Hall ;  and  the  Taj  sup- 
plies very  naturally  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  gently  thril- 
ling of  all  Dr.  Russeirs  descrip- 
tions. 

'Moat  writers  who  have  tried  their 
hands  at  a  description  of  the  Taj  set  ont 
with  the  admission  that  it  IB  indeecribable, 
and  then  "proceed  to  give  some  idea"  of 
it  I  do  not  know  how  manj  of  the  fair 
ladies  present  agreed  with  Colonel  See^ 
man*8  wife,  who  said  to  him,  "I  cannot 
critids^  but  I  can  tell  jon  what  I  led. 
I  would  die  to-morrow  to  have  such  a 
tomb.^'    Holy  and  profane  men,  poeta, 
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profler^  and  practical  people,  all  vrrite  of 
the  Taj  in  the  same  stmin.  "  Too  pare, 
too  holy  to  be  the  work  of  haman  hands  !** 
— ^" a  poem  in  marble!*' — '*the  sigh  of  a 
broken  heart  !**^*<  poetic  marble  arrayed 
in  eternal  glory!" — '*the  inspiration  is 
from  heaven — the  execution  worthy  of 
it  !**  Bat  the  Taj  with  7000  spectators 
— 7000  people  who  came  to  look  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  looking  at  the  Taj ! 
Well,  it  played  its  part  to  perfection. 

Ascenaing  the  terrace,  the  Prince 
walked  over  to  the  shelter  of  the  dark 
gateway  of  the  moeqne.  Gradually  there 
grew  out,  in  all  its  fair  proportions  and 
beauty,  framed  in  the  purple  of  the 
starry  heavens,  the  marble  *^  Queen  of 
Sorrow."  which  has  power  to  dim  every 
eye.  Then  trooping  into  the  illuminated 
square  came  a  band,  and  forthwith  the 
soft  tender  notes  of  ^'Yedni  carino" 
floated  through  the  night  air.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  Moomtaz-i-Mabul,  or  "the 
Exalted  One  of  the  Palace,"  would  have 
quite  approved  of  the  musicr  However, 
Mosart  was  better  than  the  moei^n)  whose 
compositions  next  challenged  the  ears  of 
the  company.  But  the  eye  mastered 
every  sense,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  Taj 
stole  over  the  soul.  In  spite  of  blue 
lights  and  lime  lights,  of  lively  dance 
music,  of  clank  of  spurs  and  sabres  on 
the  complaining  marble,  there  was  not  a 
point  which  the  peerless  mausoleum  could 
make  which  was  for  an  instant  marred  or 
lost.  Entering  the  tomb  itself —the  cul- 
minating glory — the  party  stood  an<f 
sazed,  umost  trembling^  with  admiratioiu 
Presently  a  clear,  sustained  note  rose  up 
into  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  tomb,  and 
there  found  its  counterpart,  and  the  two 
commingled,  swept  upwards,  and  soared 
away,  "  till  naught  remained  *twixt  tbttn 
and  silencei"*  Again  and  again  the  notes 
soared,  and  the  auditors  stood  breathless. 
Then  came  a  few  chords  in  sweet  unison 
from  four  or  five  singers,  but  to  my  ear 
the  effect  was  not  so  impressive  as  tnat  of 
an  old  Moulvie*s  voice  reading  prayers 
when  last  I  was  there.  That  grand, 
grumbling  chant  awoke  echoes  which 
sounded  Uke  the  responses  of  some  vast 
congr^palion.  The  interior  has  been 
swept,  garnished,  cleaned,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be,  restored.  If  Shah  Jehan.  could 
come  back  to  earth,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  that  he  would  thank  Sir  John 
Strachey  for  the  labour  of  love  which  has 
stayed  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.* 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  Prince  in  his  excursions  from 
Agra  to  Bhurtpoor,  to  Futtehpoor 
Sikri,  or  to  Gwalior,  with  the 
details  of  Scindia's*  review,  state 
banquet,  and  lojal  expressions. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the 
Prince  escaped  from  the  burdens 
of  high  state  to  the  comparative 


freedom  of  *a  protracted  hunting 
expedition  to  the  Terai,  a  prairie- 
like formation  lying  outside  the 
belt  of  woodland  which  girdles 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
by  reputation  full  of  tigers.  In 
ten  days,  however,  not  more  than 
four  of  these  animals  had  been 
secured ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  party  crossed  the  river  Sarda, 
and  entered  the  territory  of  Nepal, 
where  they  were  received  and  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor, 
that  they  found  themselves  in  the 
choicest  tiger  and  elephant  pre- 
serves. 

Adventures  and  dangers  of 
various  kinds  were  not  to  seek ; 
it  sometimes  happened  that  those 
who  came  to  hunt  scarcely  re- 
mained to  be  hunted.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  on  an  occasion 
when  a  powerful  and  courageous 
old  *  tusker,'  to  whom  Dr.  Russell 
tearfully  gives  the  name  '  Miserri- 
mus,'  charged  the  fleeing  horse- 
men and  pad-elephants,  and  was 
only  brought  to  a  sense,  of  pro- 
priety by  the  mingled  skill  and 
prowess  of  a  couple  of  fighti];ig 
elephants,  Bijli  and  Jung  Per- 
shaud  by  name,  the  latter  the 
champion  elephant  of  the  Nepalese 
woods. 


*Sir  Jung's  face  was  a  picture  to  see, 
and  if  looks  could  kill,  the  fugitive  was  a 
dead  elephant  *'  Call  up  the  pads.  Let 
the  Prince  mount  at  once,**  he  exclaimed. 
But  his  Royal  Highness  expressed  a  wish 
t'>  ride,  and  thereby  secured  the  success  of 
the  day ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was 
only  the  speed  of  the  horses  which  enabled 
the  P&rty  to  come  up  with  the  runaway 
and  oring  him  to  bay ;  and  finally — but  I 
anticipate.  If  Sir  Jung  rode  before,  he 
flew  now.  It  is  wonderful  how  we  got 
through  that  gallop ;  for.  to  the  diflScnl'- 
ties  w  the  nature  alreaav  mentioned  to 
be  negotiated,  there  was  added  the  violent 
shying  of  the  horses  at  the  trumpeting 
pads.  In  ten  minutes  there  was  an  awful 
clamour  on  our  flank.  Hundreds  of  pads, 
with  mahouts  and  mallet-men,  yelling 
like  maniacs,  passed  at  full  speed  in  a 
succession  of  brown  waves  through  the 
glade.  The  trackers  had  hit  off  the  spot 
where  the  tusker  had  passed.  They  were 
in  full  pursuit.  Sir  Jung  turned  towards 
the  plam.    When  the  horsemen  reached 
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the  verge  of  the  forest,  they  saw  before 
them,  in  a  plain  of  high  ^^rarap  a  huge 
brown  back,  oome  along  on  invisible  legs, 
reminding  one  very  much  of  a  half -sub* 
meiged  whale  cleaving  its  way  in  apladd 
sea.    The  cheer  that  burst  forth — a  iqyoua 
English    hunting   " Tally-ho !*'    ''Hark 
forward  !'* — ^was  such  as  was  never  heard 
before,  and  will  probably  never  be  heard 
again,  in  Nepalese  junsle.    The  cry  took 
the  hunted  elephant  aback.    He  paused, 
raised  his  proboscis  inquiringly,  looked 
round  with  an  air  as  of  one  who  would 
say,  '^  What  manner  of  men  be  these  V 
then,  after  a  brief  survey,  he  resumed  his 
course  for  the  swainp.    The  instant  the 
eliphant    stopped,    Sir    Jung    riiouted, 
<*  fihshgadsh !  take  care !    Look  out,  all 
of  you !    Yon  must  not  go  near  him !    In 
that  long  grass  you  have  no  chance  of 
getting  away!**    But  when  he  saw  the 
idepbant  was  moving  away,  he  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse  and,  keeping  outside 
the  thick  grass,  galloped  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  coune  of  the  beasts    Away  went 
the  Prince,  away  went  every  oncL  veiifre  d 
feire,  witb  a  **  Hark  forward  !**  that  made 
the  woods  echo.    Very  soon  the  horsemen 
were  careering  in  front  of  the  monster,  on 
a  piece  of  burnt  prairie,  where  the  reeds 
were  so  thick  snd  stiff  as  almost  to  force 
oaelB  foot  out  of  the  stirrup.    It  could  be 
seen  that  he  was  sore  distressed.    He  had 
been  on  the  move  incessantly  from  dawn ; 
had  travelled  over  mountain  and  vaUey ; 
had  no  time  to  rest  or  to  eat;  his  sides 
were  heaving,  his   ctait  was  heavy,  he 
tossed  his  head  wearuy  from  side  to  side, 
showing  one,  and  but  one,  very  large  tusk 
and.  the  stump  of  another.    But  he  was 
tremendous  in   bulk   and   stature.     He 
came  on.  bigger  and  bigger  as  he  loomed 
above  the  cleared  space.    Then,  his  pro- 
boscis extended,  his  tall  straight  out,  he 
stood  and  looked  around ;  sud&ily  utter- 
ing a  shrill  cry,  he  made  a  run  at  the 
horsemen  who  were  drclincr  before  him. 
Tliere  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the 

Slit  and  attitude  of  me  duurging  elephant 
at  every  one^  as  he  bent  down  on  his 
saddle  and  rode  literally  for  his  life,  burst 
out  laoghing-Hdl  exoa»t  Sir  Jung,  who, 
with  one  eye  over  his  shoulder,  kept  call- 
ing out  *'Look  outy  Mnce !  Take  earcL 
Pnncer  ?**  Shahzadah !  Kubeidar.n 
But  though  tne  speed  at  which  his  strange^ 
shambling  shuffle  carried  him  along  was 
extnordinaiy,  the  beast  was  much  too  fa- 
tiffued  to  continue  it  very  lonff.  He 
hsited,  blew  a  note  of  rage,  sw^ng  his 
head  to  and  fro,  and  flapping  his  ears.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  keep 
ham  in  the  open,  and  take  as  much  out  of 
him  as  possible,  till  the  fighting  elephants 
could  oome  up.  In  a  moment  the  horse- 
men wheeled  and  swept  round  him,  Sir 
Jong  shaking  his  fist  and  using  the  most 
opprobrious  terms  to  the  indignant  animal* 
Down  went  his  headjUp  went  proboscis 
and  tail  once  more.  This  time  he  turned 
straight  on  the  Prince,  who  was  shaking 
with  laughter  as  he  put  his  horse,  a 
splendid  Arab— 4o  his  top  speed.    Fast  as 


he  went,  the  terrible  proboeds  was  not 
many  yards  behind  for  a  second  or  two; 
but  the  pace  was  too  great  to  isst.  The 
horses  evidently  had  the  pull  m  this 
ground:  snd  there  was  nothing  to  fesr 
but  a  fsll  or  stumble,  and  then— well, 
'*  nothing  can  save  you !"  Over  and  over 
again  the  bold  attack  and  precipitate  flight 
were  repeated.  It  was  now  Mr.  Rose,  now 
Lord  Suffield,  now  Lord  Carington,  who 
was  singled  out,  as  one  happened  to  be 
nearest  All  the  par^  had  the  honour  of 
a  run  in  turn.  Lord  Alfred  Pa^  and 
Lord  C  Beresf ord,  who  bad  remamed  on 
pad-elephants,  not  ezpectioff  such  a  finish 
to  the  day.  were  out  of  the  hunt;  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  had  given  a 
jar  to  his  broken  ooUar-bouc^  and  was  re- 
turning to  camp. 

AU  this  time  we  were  expeetmg  the 
champions;  we  were  but  the  veGiet  en- 
gaging the  enemy  till  the  solid  infsntiy 
oonld  come  up.     Repeated   meaaea^sn 
were  despatched  to  hasten  the  fighting 
elephants;   but    the   redoubtable  Jung 
Pershaud  was  rather  done  about  the  legs* 
as  is  the  manner  of  giaata,  and  could  not 
travel  fsstand  Bijli  Perafaaud  was  fsr  in 
the  rear.    The  banted  elephant^  either  too 
much  fatigued  te  charge  his  persecutois 
any  more,  or  having  duly  reflected  on  the 
best  course  to  pnnue.  now  set  oif  at  a 
quidk  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  maxsh 
fipom  which  it  was  above  all  thinn  de- 
sirable to  keep  him.    In  Tain  the  hoise- 
men  capend  in  front  of  him,  rode  up  to 
his  flanb,  and  passed  within  switch  of  his 
taiL    On  he  went,  like  a  porpoise  throu^ 
a  shoal  of  herrings,  sweepmg  his  proboscis 
right  and  left    It  was  exciting  to  be  sble 
to  get  so  close  to  him;  it  was  irritatmg  to 
be  so  powerless  to  control  his  eowse  or 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.    Nearer  and 
nearer  loomed  the  tail  lushesi  the  waving 
reeds,  the  long  feathery   grass  of  the 
swamp.    ^'HewillescaMfbyJove!    Gsn 
nothmg  be   done?     Where    are  those 
wretched  elephanU?*    The  Prince,  Sir 
Jung,  aU  make  a  final  and  dose  attack; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  led  away.     Be 
enten  the  swamp;  the  mshea  and  tali 
reeds  close  behind  him;  helalosttosij^t 
There  is  an   exclamation  of  sometmng 
more  than  disappointment;  but  Sir  Jong 
says  calmly,  **  We  are  sure  of  him  when 
Jung  Pershaud  comes  up.    That  fellow 
will  not  go  fsr;  he  cannot  leave  the 
marsh.**    There  was  a  belt  of  trees  close 
at  hand.    All  sat  down  m  the  shade.    A 
Nepalese  was  sent  up  a  tall  tree.    «He 
sees  the  elephant^**  said  Sir  Jung.    **  The 
haramaadsh  is  in  a  pool,  splasning  and 
cooling  hinisell    It  is  as  I  expected.** 
As  the  champions  who  are  cominji  down 
have  names,  and  "haramgadah**  is  not  s 
nice  cot,  I  shall  call  the  runagate  Kiser- 
mnus. 

Half  an  hour  and  more  passed.  All 
this  time  the  army  of  pad-elephants  had 
been  rounding  the  edge  of  the  swsma  snd 
we  could  see  them  draw  up  in  a  doise 
living  barrier.  Sir  Jung  sent  oif  an  aide- 
de-camp  every  five  minutes.    **He  will 
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quite  lecoTer/*  said  Sir  Jnn^  ''if  this 
goes  on,  snd  be  able  to  fight  his  waj  out, 
perhaps !''  At  last  a  bell,  like  that  of  a 
town-crier,  was  heard  ringing  from  afar. 
There  was  a  joyous  cry,  ^'  Jung  Pershaud 
is  coming !"  The  head  of  the  great  brute, 
painted  a  bright  red,  came  in  sight  above 
the  reeda.  He  was  plodding  heavily 
along,  but  with  an  evident  air  of  business 
about  him ;  and  as  if  he  had  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  his  antajg^nist  in  that 
precise  spot,  he  went  straight  into  the 
swamp.  When  Miserrimus  heard  the 
strange  clang  of  the  bell  swinging  from 
Jungrershaud*s  neck  coming  down  on  him, 
he  slowly  turned  and  swept  away  the  reeds 
with  his  proboscis,  so  as  to  get  a  clearer 
view.  Miserrimus  had  only  one  tusk  and 
the  stump  of  another^  but  his  perfect 
tusk  was  a  beauty,  and  it  ended  in  a' very 
fine  point.  This  he  lowered,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive cavalry.  Jung  did  not  give  Miser- 
rimus much  time  for  reflection.  He  was 
a  trained  bruiser,  and  he  was  larger  than 
the  other,  big  as  he  was.  Jung,  moreover, 
had  two  very  strong  tusks,  cut  short,  in- 
deed, but  still  four  fcet  or  five  feet  long, 
and  bound  round  with  brass  rings  to  pre- 
vent fracture.  Jun^,  raising  his  proboscis 
with  a  flourish,  ran  in,  and  when  within  a 
foot  of  his  enemy*s  weapon  swerved  a 
littl&  and  gave  hm  what  I  can  only  term 
"  a  clout"  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Miser- 
rimus turned  a  little  to  get  his  sole  tusk 
to  bear.  Jung,  passing  on  towards  his 
quarter,  gave  him  a  ram  right  on  the 
beam,  which  fairly  "reeled*'  him  half 
over.  The  thud  was  like  a  stroke  on  the 
big  drum  in  a  silent  theatre.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fearful  battering  tarn  in  the 
anarter  gallery.  That  was  enough  for 
[isenimns.  "There*s  more^**  quoth  he 
to  himself,  ''where  that  came  from;** 
and  as  Jung  drew  back  to  administer  ram 
No.  8,  his  antagonist  fairly  bolted,  and, 
with  unexpected  nimbleness^  set  out  for 
the  open  countnr,  leaving  Jxang  to  beat  the 
empty  air.  Miserrimus  had  evidently 
mastered  the  situation.  "This  trained 
assassin  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  I  am, 
but  I  am  more  fleet  of  foot.  I  am  re- 
freshed by  my  bath,  and  111  make  for  the 
forest,  where  horses  cannot  follow  me. 
As  for  these  pads— disgraoeful  females — 
1*11  sweep  them  away  like  flies.**  Thus 
meditating^  he  received  a  dig  in  the  stem 
from  Jung  Pershaud,  which  nearly  sent 
him  on  his  wise  head,  and  quickened  die 
reeolveu  There  was  a  tremendous  squelch- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  in  a  minute  more  Mi- 
serrimus cameont,  heading  for  the  wooded 
lidge.  As  he  calculate^  the  pads  and 
smaller  flgfating  elephants  turned  in  the 
most  abject  terror.  Jung  made  one  more 
strenuous  attempt  to  engage  him,  but 
Misemmus  was  at  least  two  Imots  faster ; 
he  slipped  into  the  very  wood  in  which 
we  were,  long  before  the  other  could  reach 
it 

Horsemen  in  a  forest  have  no  chance 
of  escaiwng  an  elephant;  Sir  Jong's 
anxiety  was  intense.  '*l>on*t  go  near 
him !    Keep  him  in  view,  that  Is  all  !'* 


It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  the  elephant, 
resistless  as  Fate,  crashed  along,  only 
turning  for  the  larger  trees.  Miserrimus 
continued  his  career  till  he  reached  a 
small  stream,  and  saw  he  would  have  to 
cross  some  open  ground  before  he  could 
reach  the  great  forest.  All  our  hope  now 
was  in  Bijli  Pershaud— the  *' Lightning** 
conqueror.  The  Prince  had  ridden  out  of 
the  belt,  expecting  to  see  the  fight  renewed 
outside,  and  I  was  following,  when  I 
saw  Sir  Jung  riding  among  the  trees  as 
fast  as  he  could  manage  it,  with  Mr. 
Girdlestone*s  Arab  horse-breaker  "Bill** 
and  Captain  Grant  after  him.  On  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  was  a  deep,  ditch-like 
stream.  Sir  Jung  went  at  it  and  cleared 
the  brook,  but  the  horse  very  near  lost 
his  balance  and  slipped  in.  "  Bill*'  sailed 
across  like  a  bircL  Captain  Grant  was 
over  at  the  same  moment ;  I  was  obliged 
to  go  a  little  higher  up.  The  horse 
breasted  the  bank,  and  sent  me  skimming 
gracefully  along  the  ground  on  the  other 
side ;  but  as  my  Arab  did  not  attempt  to 
run  away,  I  was  enabled  to  mount,  thanks 
to  Captain  Grant,  and  follow  my  leader. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Sir  Jung  suddenly 
pull  up  outside  the  forest,  shake  his  fist, 
and  hear  him  pour  out  a  volley  of  invec- 
tive on  some  one  inside.  "  He  is  abusing 
the  elephant,**  said  Captain  Grant.  "  He 
is  insulting  his  female  relations,  and  call- 
ing him  every  name  in  the  world  !*'  And 
there^  sure  enou^,  standing  a|[ainst  a 
tree,  was  Misemmus  listenmg  mtently 
to  Sir  Jung,  as  if  he  were  taking  notes  for 
an  action  of  defamation.  There  were  only 
the  four  of  us.  Whether  he  Uiought  he 
could  finish  the  little  lot  off-hand,  or  that 
his  feelings  were  roused  to  madness  by  a 
remark  affecting  the  reputation  of  his  de- 
ceased mother,  I  cannot  say;  but  without 
sound  or  note  of  warning,  like  a  house 
undermined  by  a  flood,  he  plunged  into 
the  stream,  and  was  at  us  in  a  moment. 
At  this  supreme  moment  Bijli  Pershaud 
emerged  nom  the  covert  a  few  yards 
away.  Not  so  large  as  Jung  Peisnand, 
but  comparatively  fresh,  and  of  great* 
courage.  Miserrimus  saw  his  new  anta- 
gonist. He  halted.  "Fly  from  him! 
never  I*'  So  he  set  his  fore  legs  a  little 
apart,  lowered  his  head,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Bash  and  ridiculous  Miserrimus ! 
You  are  doomed.  Bijli  came  on  at  fuU 
speed,  and  the  two  met  with  what  on^t 
to  have  been  concussion  of  brains  and 
smashes  of  frontal  bones.  It  was  a  ter- 
rific encounter.  B^li  was  the  quickest 
Whether  he  was  aided  by  the  craft  of 
man  on  his  back  or  not,  he  delivered  a 
tremendous  blow  on  the  port  bow  of 
Miserrimus  whidi  shook  him  from  stem 
to  stem,  and  seemed  to  spring  a  leak. 
SfciU  Miserrimus  tried  to  find  sea-room  lor 
a  ran,  but  Bijli  had  fairiy  *' got  him"  now 
on  his  flank,  and  kept  to  it  when  Miser« 
rimus  ran,  BiJli  ran  too,  and.  being  faster, 
was  always  able  to  resume  nis  station  on 
the  beam,  and  ram  him  before  he  could 
tack  or  wear.  The  Prince  came  in  time 
to  see  the  flnal  defeat  of  Miaerrimus,  who. 
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after  sevenl  nIliM,  had  jost  been  caught 
en  JharutU  dUit  doee  to  a  tree.  Bijli 
gave  him  a  ram  against  it,  which  made 
the  branches  quiver.  This  was  repeated. 
Miserrimus  seemed  quite  stupe6ed.  The 
attendants  of  the  small  fignting-beaats^ 
tfwho  had  now  come  up,  pasMd  a  turn  of 
rope  nmnd  his  hind  leg,  while  Bijli  sought 
to  engage  his  attention  by  giving  bim  re- 
sonant whacks  over  the  head  and  eyes 
with  bis  trunk.  But  Miserrimus  felt  the 
rope,  and  broke  away  before  it  could  be 
secured.  He  ran  once  more,  followed  by 
the  relentless  Bijli,  pursued  by  the  small 
fighting-beasts,  and  encircled  by  a  cloud 
of  horsemen.  It  was  almost  his  last 
effort.  Bijli  ^ve  him  a  stiq>endous  and 
crashing  ram  m  the  quarter,  which  nearly 
sent  him  over.  Then,  and  then  only,  poor 
Miserrimus  said,  as  plainly  as  elephant 
could  say  it,  **  I  give  m  !**  There  must  be 
some  elephant  language  as  plain  as  any 
spoken  words.  He  dropped  his  iiroboscis, 
as  a  vanquished  knight  lowers  his  sword- 
point,  blew  a  feeble  tootle  of  a  trumpet, 
lull  of  deependency'->a  ay  for  mercy — 
and  stood  screening  his  shame  with  his 
huge  ears.  Bijli  accepted  the  surrender 
on  the  instant.  He  approached  in  a  fond- 
ling sort  of  way,  wound  his  proboscis 
round  the  captive's  neck,  and,  I  daresay, 
complimentea  him  on  his  very  handsome 
resistance.  "  But,  after  all,  Miserrimus, 
the  odds  were  against  you.  There  was 
old  Jung  Perahaud,  and  you  beat  him,  and 
did  very  well;  but  I 'am  'Bijli^'  ]^'0u 
know!"  As  Miserrimus  was  thmking 
what  answer  to  make  to  these  eompliments, 
the  knaves  with  the  ropes  were  at  work 
again,  and  this  time  they  made  good  Uieir 
knot.  He,  however,  gave  a  tottering  run, 
which  put  the  horsemen  to  flight;  but 
there  was  no  chance — a  great  rope  trailing 
behind  him,  Bijli  and  four  fi|^ting- 
elephants  beating  him  over  the  head,  and 
battering  his  poor  sides.  Miseiiimus 
stood  still.  Bijli  stood  before  him,  two 
elephants  patted  him  with  their  trunks, 
and  jammed  him  between  them  on  each 
side  till  a  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  other 
hind  leg,  ana  both  were  secuxed.  He  was 
now  regularly  taken  into  custody.  The 
deed  was  done,  and  the  brave  and  chival- 
rous old  warrior  was  beaten  to  his  knee. 
And  lo!  it  was  then  discovered  that 
Miserrimus  was  blind  of  an  eve.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  lost  it  in  the  same  nght  in  which 
his  tusk  had  been  broken  off.  Bijli  had 
got  at  the  blind  side  of  Miserrimus. 
When  this  discovery  was  made,  there  was 
pity  for  Belisanns,  and  Sir  Jung  said,  **  I 
will  let  him  go  if  the  Prince  expresses  a 
wish  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  but 
I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  offer  his  Koyal 
Highness  the  tusk.  *  The  Prince  at  once 
demanded  gprace  for  the  captive,  and  he 
was  led  away  to  a  ^^reat  tree,  where  he 
was  moored  by  a  ventable  cable ;  but  he 
made  one  great  effort  to  get  away,  and 
strained  the  tree  to  its  summit  ere  he  sub- 
mitted. The  cruel  ropes,  not  as  they 
always  do  for  the  gooa  ship  at  sea,  held 
fast.    Then  he  uttered  one  very  bitter 


cry.  It  is  said  that  his  wives  answered 
him  from  afar,  but  for  this  I  cannot  vouch. 
There  he  stood,  sullen  and  silent,  rejecting 
with  scorn  the  sugar-cane  held  out  at 
arm's  length  of  his  proboscis.  Next 
morning  Miserrimus  was  set  free,  and 
Went  off  in  search  of  his  family,  who 
treated  him,  I  hope,  with  the  r^jpect  due 
to  the  brave  and  unfortunate.  When  Sir 
Jung  came  over  to  the  Prince's  camp-fire 
that  night,  he  was  accompanied  by  men 
bearing  the  beautiful  tusk,  which  had  been 
sawn  off  soon  after  we  left.  So  ended 
the  elephant  hunt,  which  was  periiaps  the 
''best  day'' in  India.* 

The  romance  of  the  Prince's 
tour  has  now  been  largelj  dis- 
(iounted.  What  was  in  effect  the 
homeward  route  began  on  the 
6th  of  March,  when  the  Prince 
reached  Bareilly,  having  bowled 
along  at  a  famous  rate  through 
*Topey'  Rohiicund,  over  a  new 
road  which  had  been  made  for 
many  miles  through  the  forest. 

At  Allahabad  was  held  a  chap^ 
ter  of  investiture  of  the  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  March,  the  Prince,  being  then 
at  Jubalpoor,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  seven  miserables  who  had 
been  for  thirty-five  years  in  gaol, 
having  committed  an  incredible 
number  of  murders  in  pursuit  of 
their  profession  as  Thugs.  Their 
lives  had  been  spared  because  the j 
had  turned  approvers ;  and  the 
most  venerable  of  them  all,  who 
had  a  hideous  leer  and  a  ferocious 
mouthy  almost  chuckled  as,  with 
hands  placed  together  in  a  depre- 
cating way^  he  gave,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  ^sixty-seven*  as  the 
number  of  his  victims.  But  even 
this  goodly  reckoning  was  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  exploits  of  another 
member  of  the  same  persuasion^ 
whom  the  Prince  met  elsewhere. 

We  may  take  leave  of  Dr. 
Eussell's  IMary  with  a  hopeful 
anticipation  of  the  results  of  what 
is  likely  to  be — or  what  has  up  to 
this  time  been,  for  we  hear  of  a 
contemplated  voyage  to  the  fur- 
thest verge  of  our  colonial  empire 
— the  most  momentous  of  all 
peaceful  royal  progresses. 

A.  H.  G. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

IRKUTSK. 

Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  is  a  populons  town,  con- 
taining in  ordinary  times  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  Angara  rises  a 
hill,  on  which  are  built  numerous 
churches,  a  lofty  cathedral,  and 
the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants 
disposed  in  picturesque  disorder. 

Seen  at  a  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which  rises 
at  about  twenty  versts  ofT  along 
the  Siberian  high-road,  this  town, 
with  its  cupolas,  its  bell- towers, 
its  steeples  slender  as  minarets,  its 
domes  like  pot-beUied  Chinese 
jars,  presents  something  of  an 
.  Orientid  aspect.  But  this  simi- 
larity vanishes  as  soon  as  the 
traveller  enters. 

The  town,  half  Byzantine,  half 
Chinese,  becomes  European  as 
soon  as  he  sees  its  macadamised 
roads,  bordered  with  pavements, 
traversed  by  canals,  planted  with 
gigantic  birches;  its  houses  of 
brick  and  wood,  some  of  which 
have  several  stories ;  the  numerous 
equipages  which  drive  along,  not 
only  tarantass  and  telgas,  but 
broughams  and  coaches;  lastly, 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  whom  the  latest  Paris 
fashions  are  not  unknown. 

Being  the  refuge  for  all  the 
Siberians  of  the  province,  Irkutsk 
was  at  this  time  very  full.  Stores 
of  every  kind  had  been  collected 
in  abundance.      Irkutsk  is   the 


emporium  of  the  innumerable 
merchandise  which  are  exchanged 
between  China,  Central  Asia,  and 
Europe.  The  authorities  had 
therefore  no  fear  with  regard  to 
admitting  the  peasants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Angara,  Mongol- 
Khalkas,  Toungouzes,  Bowets, 
and  leaving  a  desert  between  the 
invaders  and  the  town. 

Irkutsk  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor- general  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  Below  him  acts  a  civil 
governor,  in  whose  hand  is  con- 
centrated the  administration  of 
the  province;  a  head  of  police, 
who  has  much  to  do  in  a  town 
where  exiles  abound ;  and  lastly  a 
mayor,  chief  of  the  merchants, 
and  a  person  of  some  importance, 
from  his  immense  fortune  and  the 
influence  which  he  exercises  over 
the  people  under  him. 

The  garrison  of  Irkutsk  was  at 
that  time  composed  of  an  infantry 
regiment  of  Cossacks,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  men,  and  a  body 
of  police  wearing  helmets  and 
blue  uniforms  laced  with  silver. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred,  the  brother  of  the 
Czar  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town 
since  the  beginning  of  the  inva- 
sion. 

A  journey  of  political  import- 
ance had  taken  the  Grand  Duke 
to  these  distant  provinces  of 
Central  Asia. 

After  passing  through  the  prin- 
cipal Siberian  cities,  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  travelled  en  militaire 
rather  than  en  prince,  without  any 
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parade,accompaniedbyliis  officers, 
and  escorted  by  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks,  arrived  in  the  Trans- 
Baikaline  province.  Nikolaevsk, 
the  last  Russian  town  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk, 
had  been  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  him. 

Arrived  on  the  confines  of  the 
immense  Muscovite  empire,  the 
Grand  Duke  was  returning  to- 
wards Irkutsk,  from  which  pkce 
he  intended  to  retake  the  road  to 
Moscow,  when,  sudden  as  a  thun- 
derclap, came  the  news  of  the 
invasion. 

He  hastened  to  the  capital,  but 
only  reached  it  just  before  com- 
munication with  Eussia  had  been 
interrupted.  There  was  time  to 
receive  only  a  few  telegrams  from 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
with  difficulty  to  answer  them, 
before  the  wire  was  cut,  under 
circumstances  already  related. 

Irkutsk  was  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  now  only 
to  prepare  for  resistance,  and  this 
he  did  with  that  determination 
and  coolness  of  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  had  given 
incontestable  proofs. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of 
Ichim,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk  succes- 
sively reached  Irkutsk. 

It  was  necessary  at  any  price 
to  save  the  capital  of  Siberia. 
Keinforcements  could  not  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time.  The  few 
troops  scattered  about  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Amoor  and  in 
the  government  of  Yakutsk  could 
not  arrive  in  sufficiently  largennm- 
bers  to  arrest  the  prc^gress  of  the 
Tartar  columns.  Since,  therefore, 
it  was  impossible  for  Irkutsk 
to  escape  an  investment,  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  put  the  town  in  a  state  to 
sustain  a  siege  of  some  duration. 

The  preparations  were  begun 
on  the  day  Tomsk  fell  into  the 


hands  of  the  Tartars.  At  the 
same  time  with  this  last  news, 
the  Grand  Duke  heard  that  the 
Emir  of  Bokhara  and  the  allied 
Khans  were  directing  the  invasion 
in  person ;  but  what  he  did  not 
know  was,  that  the  lieutenant  of 
these  barbarous  chiefs  was  Ivan 
Ogareff,  a  Russian  officer  whom 
he  had  himself  reduced  to  the 
ranks,  but  with  whose  person  he 
was  not  acquainted. 

First  of  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Irkutsk  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  towns  and  villages. 
Those  who  did  not  take  refuge  in 
the  capital  had  to  retire  beyond 
Lake  Baikal,  a  district  to  which 
the  invasion  would  probably  not 
extend  its  ravages.  The  harvests 
of  com  and  fodder  were  collected 
and  stored  up  in  the  town,  and 
Irkutsk,  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
Muscovite  power  in  the  far  East, 
was  put  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  enemy  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Irkutsk,  founded  in  1611,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Irkut  and  the  Augara,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river. 
Two  wooden  bridges  built  on 
piles,  and  arranged  so  as  to  draw 
up  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
connected  the  town  with  its 
suburbs  on  the  left  bank.  On 
this  side  defence  was  easy.  The 
suburbs  were  abandoned,  the 
bridges  destroyed.  The  Augara 
being  here  veiy  wide,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  pass  under  the 
fire  of  the  besieged. 

But  the  river  might  be  crossed 
both  above  and  below  the  town, 
and  consequently  Irkutsk  ranaiisk 
of  being  attacked  on  its  east  side, 
which  no  wall  could  protect 

The  whole  population  were 
immediately  set  to  work  on  the 
fortifications.  They  laboured  day 
and  night  The  Grand  Duke 
observed  with  satLs&ction  the  2eal 
exhibited  by  the  people  in  the 
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vorky  and  whom  eie  long  he 
"would  find  equally  courageous  in 
the  defence.  Soldiers,  merchants, 
exiles,  peasants,  all  devoted  them- 
selves  to  the  common  safety.  A 
week  before  the  Tartars  appeared 
on  the  Angara,  earthworks  had 
been  raised.  A  fosse,  flooded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Angara,  was 
dug  between  the  scaq)  and  counter- 
scarp. The  town  could  not  now 
be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  It 
must  be  invested  and  besieged. 

The  third  Tartar  column,  the 
one  which  came  up  the  valley  of 
the  Yenisei  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, appeared  in  sight  of 
Irkutsk.  It  immediately  occupied 
the  deserted  suburbs,  every  build- 
ing in  which  had  been  destroyed, 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  fire  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  guns,  unfortunately 
but  few  in  number  and  of  small 
calibre. 

TheTartar  troops  as  they  arrived 
organised  a  camp  on  the  bank  of 
the  Augaia  whilst  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  two  other  columns 
commanded  by  the  Emir  and  his 
allies. 

The  junction  of  these  different 
bodies  was  effected  on  the  25th 
of  September  in  the  Angara  camp, 
and  the  whole  of  the  invading 
army,  except  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  principal  conquered  towns, 
was  concentrated  under  the  com- 
mand of  Feofar-Khan. 

The  passage  of  the  Angara  in 
^nt  of  Irkutsk  having  been  re- 
garded byOgareff  as  impracticable, 
a  strong  body  of  troops  crossed 
several  versts  up  the  river  by 
means  of  bridges  formed  with 
boats. 

The  Grand  Duke  did  not  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  enemy  in 
their  passage.  He  could  only 
impede,  not  prevent  it,  having  no 
field-artillery  at  lus  disposal,  and 
he  therefore  remained  in  Irkutsk. 

The  Tartars  now  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  river;  then, 


advancing  towards  the  town,  they 
burnt  in  passing  the  summer- 
house  of  the  governor-general,  and 
at  last,  having  entirely  invested  Ir- 
kutsk, took  up  their  positions  for 
the  siQge. 

Ivan  Ogareff,  who  was  a  clever 
engineer,  was  perfectly  competent 
to  direct  a  regular  si^e ;  but  he 
did  not  possess  the  materialB  for 
operating  rapidly.  He  was  disap- 
pointed too  in  the  chief  object  of 
all  his  efforts — the  surprise  of  Ir- 
kutsk. 

Things  had  turned  out  differ- 
ently from  what  his  calculations 
had  led  him  to  expect.  First,  the 
march  of  the  Tartar  army  was  de- 
layed by  the  battle  Qf  Tomsk ; 
and  secondly,  the  preparations  for 
the  defence  were  made  f&r  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  case;  these  two  things  had 
been  enough  to  balk  lus  plans. 
He  was  now  under  the  necessity 
of  instituting  a  regular  siege  of 
the  town. 

However,  by  his  suggestion, 
the  Emir  twice  attempted  the 
capture  of  the  place,  at  the  cost 
of  a  large  sacrifice  of  men.  He 
threw  soldiers  on  the  earthworks 
which  presented  any  weak  point ; 
but  these  two  assaults  were  repuls- 
ed with  the  greatest  courage.  The 
Grand  Duke  and  his  officers  did 
not  spare  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  appeared  in  person; 
they  led  the  civil  population  to 
the  ramparts.  Citizens  and  pea- 
sants both  did  their  duty. 

At  the  second  attack,  the  Tar- 
tars managed  to  force  one  of  the 
gates.  A  fight  took  place  at  the 
head  of  Bolchaia-street,  two  versts 
long,  which  abuts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Angara.  But  the  Cossacks, 
the  police,  the  citizens,  united  in 
so  fierce  a  resistance^  that  the  Tar- 
tars were  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Ivan  Ogareff  then  thought  of 
obtaining  by  stratagem  what  he 
coxdd  not  gain  by  force. 
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We  have  said  his  plan  vas  to 
penetrate  into  the  town,  to  make 
his  way  to  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
gain  his  confidence,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  give  up  the  gates  to 
the  besiegers,  and,  that  done,  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  bro- 
ther  of  the  Czar. 

The  Tsigane  Sangarre,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  Angara 
camp,  urged  him  to  put  this  plan 
in  execution. 

Indeed  it  was  necessary  to  act 
without  delay. 

The  Eussian  troops  from  the 
government  of  Yakutsk  were  ad- 
vancing towards  Irkutsk.  They 
had  concentrated  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Lena,  and  were 
marching  up  its  valley.  In  six 
days  they  would  arrive.  There- 
fore, before  six  days  had  passod, 
Irkutsk  must  be  betrayed. 

Ivan  Ogareff  hesitated  no  longer. 

One  evening,  the  2d  of  October, 
a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  palace  of  the 
governor-general.  It  was  there 
the  Grand  Duke  resided. 

This  palace,  standing  at  the  end 
of  Bolchaia-street,  overlooked  the 
river  for  some  distance.  From 
the  windows  of  its  principal 
fa9ade  could  be  seen  the  camp  of 
the  Tartars,  and  had  they  possess- 
ed guns  of  a  longer  range  than 
those  they  had  brought  with  them 
they  would  have  rendered  the 
palace  uninhabitable. 

The  Grand  Duke,  General 
Voranzoif,  and  the  governor  of  the 
town,  the  chief  of  the  merchants, 
with  several  officers,  had  collected 
to  determine  upon  various  pro- 
posals. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  the  Grand 
Duke,  'you  know  our  situation 
exactly.  I  have  the  firm  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  out 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Yakutsk 
troops.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
drive  off  these  barbarian  hordes, 
and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if 


they  do  not  pay  dearly  for  tiua 
invasion  of  the  Muscovite  terri- 
tory.' 

'  Your  Highness  knows  that  all 
the  population  of  Irkutsk  may  be 
relied  on,'  said  General  VoraoBoff. 
'Yes,  General,'  replied  the 
Grand  Duke, '  and  I  do  justiee  to 
their  patriotism.  Thanks  to  God, 
they  have  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  epidemic  and 
famine,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope 
they  will  escape  them;  but  I 
cannot  admire  their  courage  on 
the  ramparts  enough.  You  hear 
my  worda,  Sir  Merchant,  and  I  beg 
you  to  repeat  such  to  them.' 

'  I  thank  your  TTig^nftwa  in  the 
name  of  the  town,'  answered  the 
merchant  chief.  '  May  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  most  distant  date 
when  we  may  expect  the  relieving 
army)' 

'Six  days  at  most,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  Grand  Duke.  '  A  brave 
and  clever  messenger  managed 
this  morning  to  get  into  the 
town,  and  he  told  me  that  fifty 
thousand  Russians,  Under  Creneral 
Kisselef,  are  advancing  by  forced 
marches.  Two  days  ago,  they 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  at 
Kirensk,  and  now  neither  frost 
nor  snow  will  keep  them  back. 
Fifty  thousand  good  men,  taking 
the  Tartars  on  the  flank,  will  soon 
set  us  free.' 

'  I  will  add,'  said  the  chief  of 
the  merchants,  'that  we  will  be 
ready  to  execute  your  orders  any 
day  that  your  Highness  may  com- 
mand a  sortie.' 

'  Grood,  sir,'  replied  the  Grand 
Duke.  '  Wait  till  the  heads  of 
the  relieving  columns  appear  on 
the  heights,  and  we  will  speedily 
crush  these  invaders.' 

Then  turning  to  General  Vor- 
anzoff — 

'  To-morrow,'  said  he,  *  we  will 
visit  the  works  on  the  right  bank. 
Ice  is  drifting  down  the  Angara, 
which  will  not  be  long-  in  fre^ng, 
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and  in  that  case  the  Tartars  might 
perhaps  cross.' 

'  Will  yoar  Highness  allow  me 
to  make  an  observation  f  said  the 
chief  of  the  merchants. 

*  Do  so,  sir.' 

'I  have  more  than  once  seen 
the  temperature  fall  to  thirty  and 
forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
Angara  has  still  carried  down 
drifting  ice  without  entirely  freez- 
ing. This  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  swiftness  of  its  current.  If 
therefore  the  Tartars  have  no 
other  means  of  crossing  the  river, 
I  can  assure  your  Highness  that 
they  will  not  enter  Irkutsk  in  that 
way.'  • 

The  governor-general  confirmed 
this  assertion. 

'  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance/ 
responded  the  Grand  Duke. 
*  Nevertheless,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves ready  for  any  emergency.' 

He  then,  turning  towards  the 
head  of  the  police,  asked,  '  Have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  sirf 

'  I  have  to  make  known  to  your 
Highness,'  answered  the  head  of 
police,  'a  petition  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  you  through  me.' 

*  Addressed  by — * 

'By  the  Sibenan  exiles,  who, 
as  your  Highness  knows,  are  in 
the  town  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred.' 

The  political  exiles  distributed 
over  the  province  had  been  col- 
lected in  Irkutsk  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  invasion.  They  had 
obeyed  the  order  to  rally  in  the 
town,  and  leave  the  villages  where 
they  exercised  their  different  pro- 
fessions, some  doctors,  some  pro- 
fessors, either  at  the  Gymnasium, 
or  at  the  Japanese  School,  or  at 
the  School  of  I^avigation.  The 
Grand  Duke,  trusting  like  the 
Czar  in  their  paitriolism,  had  arm- 
ed them,  and  they  had  iJioroughly 
proved  their  bravery. 

'  What  do  the  exiles  aski'  said 
the  Grand  Duke. 


'  They  ask  the  consent  of  your 

'  Highness,'  answered  the  head  of 

poUce,  '  to  their  forming  a  special 

corps,  and  being  placed  in  the  front 

of  the  first  sortie.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  Grand  Duke, 
with  an  emotion  which  he  did 
not  seek  to  hide,  'these  exiles  are 
Russians,  and  it  is  their  right  to 
fight  for  their  country.' 

'  I  believe  I  may  assure  your 
Highness,'  said  the  governor-gen- 
eral, '  that  you  will  not  have  any- 
better  soldiers.' 

'But  they  must  have  a  chief,' 
said  the  Grand  Duke;  '  who  will 
hebef 

'  They  wish  to  recommend  to 
your  Highness/  said  the  head  of 
police,  '  one  of  their  number,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  on  se- 
veral occasions.' 

'  Is  he  a  Russian  V 

'  Yes,  a  Russian  from  the  Baltic 
provinces.' 

*  His  name — * 

'  Is  Warsili  Fedor.' 

This  exile  was  Nadia's  father. 

Warsili  Fedor,  as  we  have 
already  said,  followed  his  profes- 
sion of  a  medical  man  in  Irkutsk. 
He  was  clever  and  charitable,  and 
also  possessed  the  greatest  courage 
and  most  sincere  patriotism.  All 
the  time  which  he  did  not  devote 
to  the  sick  he  employed  in  organ- 
ising the  defence.  It  was  he  who 
had  united  his  companions  in 
exile  in  the  common  cause.  The 
exiles,  till  then  mingled  with  the 
population,  had  behaved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  draw  on  themselves 
the  attention  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
In  several  sorties  they  had  paid 
with  their  blood  their  debt  to  holy 
Russia — holy  as  they  believe,  and 
adored  by  her  children.  Warsili 
Fedor  had  behaved  heroically; 
his  name  had  been  mentioned 
several  times,  but  he  never  asked 
either  thanks  or  favours,  and 
when  the  exiles  of  Irkutsk 
thought   of  forming    themselves 
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into  a  special  corps,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  having  any  intention 
of  choosing  him  for  their  captain. 

When  the  head  of  police  men- 
tioned this  name,  the  Grand  Dnke 
answered  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  him. 

'  Indeed/  remarked  General 
Yoranzoff,  'Warsili  Fedor  is  a 
man  of  worth  and  courage.  His 
influence  over  his  companions  has 
always  been  very  great.' 

'  How  long  has  he  been  at  Ir- 
kutsk T  ask^  the  Grand  Duke. 

*  For  two  years.' 

*  And  his  conduct — * 

'His  conduct/  answered  the 
head  of  police, '  is  that  of  a  man 
obedient  to  the  special  laws  which 
govern  him.' 

'  General/ said  the  Grand  Duke, 
'  General,  be  good  enough  to  pre- 
sent ^him  to  me  immediately.' 

The  orders  of  the  Grand  Duke 
were  obeyed,  and  before  half  an 
hour  had  passed  Warsili  Fedor 
was  introduced  to  his  presence. 

He  was  a  man  of  forty  years  or 
more,  tall,  of  a  stem  and  sad 
countenance.  One  felt  that  his 
whole  life  was  summed  up  in  a 
single  word — ^strife — and  that  he 
had  striven  and  suffered.  His 
features  bore  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  those  of  his  daughter, 
ITadia  Fedor. 

This  Tartar  invasion  had  se- 
verely wounded  him  in  his  ten- 
derest  affections,  and  ruined  the 
hope  of  the  father,  exiled  eight 
thousand  versts  from  his  native 
town.  A  letter  had  apprised  him 
of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  departure  of 
his  daughter,  who  had  obtained 
£rom  the  government  an  authorisa- 
tion to  join  him  at  Irkutsk. 

Nadia  must  have  left  Siga  on 
the  10th  of  July.  Hie  invasion 
had  begun  on  the  15th  of  July; 
if  at  that  time  Nadia  had  passed 
the  frontier,  what  could  have  be- 
come of  her  in  the  midst  of  the 


invaders?  The  anxiety  of  the 
unhappy  father  may  be  supposed 
when,  £rom  that  time,  he  had  no 
further  news  of  his  daughter. 

Warsili  Fedor  entered  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Grand  Duke,  bowed, 
and  waited  to  be  questioned. 

*  Warsili  Fedor,'  said  the  Grand 
Duke,  '  your  companions  in  exile 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  form  a 
select  corps.  They  are  not  ignor- 
ant that  in  this  corps  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  killed 
to  the  last  man  f 

'They  are  not  ignorant  of  it/ 
replied  Fedor. 

'They  wish  to  have  you  for 
their  captain.' 

'  I,  your  Highness  V 

*  Do  you  consent  to  be  placed 
at  their  head  ? 

'Yes,  if  it  is  for  the  good  of 
Eussia.' 

'  Captain  Fedor/  said  the  Grand 
Duke,  'you  are  no  longer  an 
exile.' 

'Thanks,  your  Highness;  but 
can  I  comnuind  those  who  are  so 
stiUf 

'  They  are  so  no  longer !' 

The  brother  of  the  Czar  had 
granted  a  pardon  to  all  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  now  his  com- 
panions in  arms. 

Warsili  Fedor  wrung,  with  emo- 
tion, the  hand  which  the  Grand 
Duke  held  out  to  him,  and  re- 
tired. 

The  latter,  then  turning  to  hi^ 
officers — 

'  The  Car  will  not  refuse  to 
ratify  that  pardon,'  said  he,  smil- 
ing; 'we  need  heroes  to  defend 
the  capital  of  Siberia,  and  I  have 
just  made  some.' 

This  pardon,  so  generously  ft^ 
corded  to  the  exiles  of  Irkutsk) 
was  indeed  an  act  of  real  justice 
and  sound  policy. 

It  was  now  night.  Through 
the  windows  of  the  palace  burned 
the  fires  of  the  Tartar  campi 
flickering    beyond    the    AugaiA* 
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Down  the  river  drifted  numerous 
blocks  of  icCi  some  of  which  stuck 
on  the  piles  of  the  old  bridges; 
others  were  swept  along  by  the 
current  with  great  rapidity.  It 
was  evident,  as  the  merchant  had 
observed,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Augara  to  freeze 
all  over.  The  defenders  of  Irkutsk 
had  not  to  dread  being  attacked 
on  that  side. 

Ten  o'clock  had  just  struck. 
The  Grand  Duke  was  about  to 
dismiss  his  officers  and  retire  to 
his  own  apartments,  when  a 
tumult  was  heard  outside  the 
palace. 

Almost  immediately  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  an  aide-de-camp 
appeared,  and  advancing  towards 
the  Grand  Duke — 

*Your  Highness,'  said  he,  *a 
courier  from  the  Czar !' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CZ\R'8  courier. 

All  the  members  of  the  council 
simultaneously  started  forward. 
A  courier  from  the  Czar  arrived 
in  Irkutsk!  Had  these  officers 
for  a  moment  considered  the  im- 
probability of  this  fact,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  credited  what 
they  heard. 

The  Grand  Duke  advanced 
quickly  to  his  aide  de-camp. 

*  This  courier  !*  he  exclaimed. 

A  man  entered.  He  appeared 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  He  had 
on  the  dress  of  a  Siberian  peasant, 
worn  into  tatters,  and  exhibiting 
several  shot-holes.  A  Muscovite 
cap  was  on  his  head.  His  face 
was  disfigured  by  a  recently  heal- 
ed scar.  The  man  had  evidently 
had  a  long  and  painful  journey, 
his  shoes  being  in  a  state  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  make  part  of  it  on  foot. 
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'His  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  ?'  he  said,  as  he  entered. 

The  Grand  Duke  went  up  to 
him. 

'Ton  are  a  courier  from  the 
Czar  V  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  your  Highness.' 
'  You  come — * 

*  From  Moscow.' 

*  You  left  Moscow — ' 
'On  the  15th  of  July.' 

*  Your  name  T 

'  Michael  Strogoif.' 

It  was  Ivan  Ogarefif.  He  had 
taken  the  designation  of  the  man 
whom  he  believed  that  he  had 
rendered  powerless.  Neither  the 
Grand  Duke  nor  any  one  knew 
him  in  Irkutsk,  and  he  had  not 
even  to  disguise  his  features.  As 
he  was  in  a  position  to  prove  his 
pretended  identity,  no  one  could 
have  any  reason  for  doubting  him. 
He  came,  therefore,  sustained  by 
his  iron  will,  to  hasten  by  treason 
and  assassination  the  great  object 
of  the  invasion. 

After  Ogareff  had  replied,  the 
Grand  Duke  signed  all  his  officers 
to  withdraw. 

He  and  the  false  Michael  Stro- 
gofif  remained  alone  in  the  saloon. 

The  Grand  Duke  looked  at 
Ivan  Ogarefif  for  some  moments 
with  extreme  attention.  Then 
said  he,  *  On  the  15  th  July  you 
were  at  Mosoow  V 

'  Yes,  your  Highness ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  I  saw  his 
Majesty  the  Czar  at  the  New 
Palace.' 

'Have  you  a  letter  from  the 
Czarr 

'  Here  it  is.' 

And  Ivan  Ogareff  handed  to 
the  Grand  Duke  the  imperial 
letter,  reduced  to  almost  micro- 
scopic dimensions. 

*  Was  the  letter  given  you 
in  this  state?*  asked  the  Grand 
Duke. 

'  No,  your  Highness,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  tear  the  envelope,  tie 
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better  to  hide  it  from  the  Emir's 
soldiers/ 

'Were  you  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Tartars  r 

'Yes,  your  Highness,  I  was 
their  prisoner  for  several  days/ 
answered  Ogareff.  '  Such  was  the 
reason  that,  having  left  Moscow 
on  the  15th  of  July,  as  the  date 
of  that  letter  shows,  I  only  reached 
L'kutsk  on  the  2d  of  October, 
after  travelling  seventy-nine  days.* 

The  Grand  Duke  took  the  let- 
ter. He  unfolded  it  and  recog- 
nised the  Czar's  signature,  pre- 
ceded by  the  decisive  formula, 
written  by  his  brother's  hand. 
There  was  no  possible  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  nor 
of  the  identity  of  the  courier. 
Though  OgarefTs  countenance  had 
at  first  inspired  the  Grand  Duke 
with  some  distrust,  he  let  nothing 
of  it  appear,  and  it  soon  vanished. 

The  Grand  Duke  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  without  speaking. 
He  read  the  letter  slowly,  so  as  to 
take  in  its  meaning  fully. 

'  Michael  Strogoif,  do  you  know 
the  contents  of  this  letter  1*  he 
asked. 

'  Yes,  your  Highness.  I  might 
have  been  obliged  to  destroy  it, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars ;  and  should 
such  have  been  the  case,  I  wished 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  contents  of 
it  to  your  Highness.' 

'  You  know  that  this  letter  en- 
joins us  all  to  die  rather  than  give 
up  the  town?' 

*  I  know  it.* 

'  You  know  also  that  it  informs 
me  of  the  movements  of  the  troops 
which  have  combined  to  stop  the 
invasion  ]' 

'Yes,  your  Highness ;  but  these 
movements  have  not  succeeded.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ]' 

'I  mean  that  Ichim,  Omsk, 
Tomsk,  to  speak  only  of  the  more 
important  towns  of  the  two  Sibe- 
lias,  have  been  successively  occu- 


pied by  the  soldiers  of  Feofar- 
Khan.' 

'But  there  has  been  fighting  1 
Have  not  our  Cossacks  met  the 
Tartars?' 

'  Several  times,  your  Highness.* 

'  And  they  were  repulsed  f 

'They  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  oppose  the  enemy.' 

'  YHiere  did  the  encounters  of 
which  you  speak  take  place  f 

*  At  Koly  van,  at  Tomsk — * 

Until  now,  Ogareff  had  only 
spoken  the  truth,  but,  in  the 
hope  of  troubling  the  defenders  of 
Irkutsk  by  exaggerating  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  Emir's 
troops,  he  added, 

'  And  a  third  time  before  Kras- 
noiarsk.' 

'  And  what  of  this  last  engage- 
ment f  asked  the  Grand  Duke, 
through  whose  compressed  lips 
the  words  could  scarcely  pass. 

'  It  was  more  than  an  engage- 
ment, your  Highness,'  answered 
Ogareff;  '  it  was  a  battle.' 

'A  battler 

'  Twenty  thousand  Russians, 
from  the  frontier  provinces  and 
the  government  of  Tobolsk,  en- 
gaged T^ith  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Tartars,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  courage,  were  over- 
whelmed.' 

'  You  lie  !*  exclaimed  the  Grand 
Duke,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
curb  his  passion. 

*  I  speak  the  truth,  your  High- 
ness,' replied  Ivan  Ogareff  coldly. 
'I  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Krasnoiarsk,  and  it  was  there  I 
was  made  prisoner.' 

The  Grand  Duke  grew  calmer, 
and  by  a  significant  gesture  he 
gave  Ogareff  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  doubt  his  veracity. 

'What  day  did  this  battle  of 
krasnoiarsk  take  place  ?'  he  asked. 

*  On  the  2d  of  September.' 

'  And  now  all  the  Tartar  troops 
are  concentrated  around  Irkutsk? 
'A.11.' 
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'  And  jou  estimate  them — ' 

'  At  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men.' 

Another  exaggeration  of  Oga* 
lefiTs  in  the  estimate  of  the  Tartar 
armies,  with  the  same  object  as 
before  in  view* 

'And  I  must  not  expect  any 
help  from  the  west  provinces)* 
asked  the  Grand  Duke. 

^  2^' one,  your  Highness,  at  any 
rate  before  the  end  of  the  winter/ 

*  WeU,  hear  this,  Michael  Stro- 
goE  Though  I  must  expect  no 
help  either  from  the  east  or  from 
the  west,  even  were  these  barba- 
rians six  hundred  thousand  strong, 
I  will  never  give  up  Irkutsk  f 

OgarefTs  evil  eye  slightly  con- 
tracted. The  traitor  thought  to 
himself  that  the  brother  of  the 
Czar  did  not  reckon  the  result  of 
treason. 

The  Grand  Duke,  who  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  calm  whilst 
hearing  this  disastrous  news.  He 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room, 
under  the  gaze  of  Ogareff,  who 
eyed  him  as  a  victim  reserved  for 
his  vengeance.  He  stopped  at  the 
windows,  he  looked  forth  at  the 
fires  in  the  Tartar  camp,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  various  noises  which, 
for  the  most  part,  were  occasioned 
by  the  crashing  of  the  ice-blocks 
drifting  down  the  Augara. 

A  qitarter  of  an  hour  passed 
without  his  putting  any  more 
questions.  Then  taking  up  the 
letter,  he  re-read  a  passage,  and 
said, 

*You  know,  Michael  Strogoff, 
that  in  this  letter  I  am  warned  of 
a  traitor,  of  whom  I  must  beware.' 

*  Yes,  your  Highness.' 

'  He  will  try  to  enter  Irkutsk  in 
disguise,  gain  my  confidence,  and 
when  the  time  comes  betray  the 
town  to  the  Tartars.' 

'I  know  all  that,  your  High- 
ness, and  I  know  also  that  Ivan 
Ogareif  has  sworn  to  revenge  him- 


self personally  on  the  Czar  s  bro- 
ther.' 

*  Why  V 

'It  is  said  that  the  officer  in 
question  was  condemned  by  the 
Grand  Duke  to  a  humiliating  de- 
gradation.' 

*  Yes — I  remember.  But  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  villain,  who  could 
afterwards  serve  against  his  coun- 
try and  head  an  invasion  of  bar- 
barians, deserved  it.' 

'His  Majesty  the  Czar/  said 
Ogareff  '  was  particularly  anxious 
that  you  should  be  warned  of  the 
criminal  projects  of  Ivan  Ogareff 
against  your  person.' 

'  Yes ;  of  that  the  letter  informs 
me.' 

'  And  his  Majesty  himself  spoke 
to  me  of  it,  telling  me  that  in  my 
journey  across  Siberia  I  was  above 
all  things  to  beware  of  the  traitor.' 

*  Did  you  meet  with  him  Y 

'  Yes,  your  Highness,  after  the 
battle  of  Krasnoiarsk.  If  he  had 
only  guessed  that  I  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  your  High- 
ness, in  which  his  plans  were  re- 
vealed, I  should  not  have  got  off 
so  easily.' 

*  No ;  you  would  have  been 
lost,'  replied  the  Grand  Duke. 
*  And  how  did  you  manage  to  es- 
cape V 

*  By  throwing  myself  into  the 
Irtych.' 

*And  how  did  you  enter  Ir- 
kutsk Y 

*  Under  cover  of  a  sortie,  which 
was  made  this  evening  to  repulse 
a  Tartar  detachment.  I  mingled 
with  the  defenders  of  the  town, 
made  myself  known,  and  was  im- 
mediately conducted  before  your 
Highness.' 

*Good,  Michael  Strogoff,'  an- 
swered the  Grand  Duke.  *  You 
have  shown  courage  and  zeal  in 
your  difficult  mission.  I  will  not 
forget  you.  Have  you  any  favour 
to  ask  of  me  f 

'None;  unless  it  is  to  be  al- 
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lowed  to  fight  at  the  side  of  your 
Highness/  replied  Ogareif. 

*So  be  it,  Strogoff.  I  attach 
you  from  to-day  to  my  person,  aiid 
you  shall  be  lodged  in  the  palace.' 

'  And  if,  according  to  his  inten- 
tion, Ivan  Ogarefif  should  present 
himself  to  your  Highness  under  a 
false  name — ' 

*  We  will  unmask  him,  thanks 
to  you,  who  know  him,  and  I  will 
make  him  die  under  the  knout. 
Gor 

Ivan  Ogareff  gave  a  military 
salute,  not  forgetting  that  he  was 
captain  of  the  corps  of  couriers  of 
the  Czar,  and  retired. 

Ogareff  had  so  far  played  his 
unworthy  part  with  success.  The 
Grand  Duke*s  full  and  entire  con- 
fidence had  been  accorded  him. 
He  could  now  betray  it  whenever 
it  suited  him.  He  would  even  in- 
habit the  palace.  He  would  bo  in 
the  secret  of  all  the  operations  for 
the  defence  of  the  town.  He  thus 
held  the  situation  in  his  hand, 
as  it  were.  Ko  one  in  Irkutsk 
knew  him,  no  one  could  snatch 
off  his  mask.  He  resolved  there- 
fore to  set  to  work  without  delay. 

Indeed,  time  pressed.  The  town 
must  be  given  up  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Russians  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  that  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  days.  The  Tar- 
tars once  masters  of  Irkutsk,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  take  it  again 
from  them.  At  any  rate,  even  if 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
later,  they  would  not  do  so  before 
they  had  utterly  destroyed  it,  and 
before  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Duke  had  rolled  at  the  feet  of 
FeofarKhan. 

Ivan  Ogareff,  having  every  fa- 
cility for  seeing,  observing,  and 
acting,  occupied  himself  the  next 
day  with  visiting  the  ramparts. 
He  was  everywhere  received  with 
cordial  congratulations  from  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  and  citizens.  To 
thorn  this  courier  from  the  Czar 


was  a  link  which  connected  them 
with  the  empire. 

Ogareff  recounted,  with  an  as- 
surance which  never  failed,  nu- 
merous fictitious  events  of  his 
journey.  Then,  with  the  cunning 
for  which  he  was  noted,  without 
dwelling  too  much  on  it  at  first, 
he  spoke  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  exaggerating  the  success 
of  the  Tartars  and  the  numbers 
of  the  barbarian  forces,  as  he  had 
when  speaking  to  the  Grand 
Duke.  According  to  him,  the 
expected  succour  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, if  ever  they  arrived  at  all, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  a 
battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Irkutsk  would  be  as  fatal  as  the 
battles  of  Kolyvan,  Tomsk,  and 
Krasnoiarsk. 

Ogareff  was  not  too  free  in  these 
insinuations.  He  wished  to  allow 
them  to  sink  gradually  into  the 
minds  of  the  defenders  of  Irkutsk. 
He  pretended  only  to  answer  with 
reluctance  when  much  pressed 
with  questions.  He  always  added 
that  they  must  fight  to  the  last 
man,  and  blow  up  the  town  rather 
than  yield ! 

These  false  statements  would 
have  done  more  harm  had  it  been 
possible ;  but  the  garrison  and 
the  population  of  Irkutsk  were 
too  patriotic  to  let  themselves  be 
moved.  Of  all  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  shut  up  in  this  tbwn,  iso- 
lated at  the  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  world,  not  one  dreamed 
of  even  speaking  of  a  capitulation. 
The  contempt  of  the  Russians  for 
these  barbarians  was  boundless. 

No  one  suspected  the  odious 
part  played  by  Ivan  Ogareff;  no 
one  guessed  that  the  pretended 
courier  of  the  Czar  was  a  traitor. 
It  occurred  very  naturally  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  Irkutsk,  a  frequent 
intercourse  was  established  be- 
tween Ogareff  and  one  of  the 
bravest  defenders  of  the  town, 
Warsili  Fedor.     We  know  what 
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anxiety  this  unhappy  father  suf- 
fered. If  his  daughter,  Nadia 
Fedor,  had  left  Eussia  on  the 
date  fixed  by  the  last  letter  he 
had  received  from  Eiga,  what  had 
become  of  her?  Was  she  still 
trying  to  cross  the  invaded  pro- 
vinces, or  had  she  long  since  been 
taken  prisoner?  The  only  alle- 
viation to  Warsili  Fedor's  anxiety 
vas  when  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  engaging  in  battle 
with  the  Tartars — opportunities 
which  came  too  seldom  for  his  taste. 

When,  therefore,  Warsili  Fedor 
heard  of  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  courier  from  the  Czar,  he  had 
a  hope  that  he  might  obtain  in- 
formation from  him  of  his  daugh- 
ter. It  was  probably  but  a  chi- 
merical hope,  but  he  dwelt  upon 
it.  Had  not  this  courier  been 
himself  a  prisoner,  as  perhaps 
Nadia  now  was? 

Warsili  Fedor  sought  out  Oga- 
reff,  who  seized  the  opportunity 
of  forming  an  intimacy  with  the 
captain.  Did  the  renegade  ex- 
pect to  turn  this  circumstance  to 
account?  Did  he  judge  all  men 
by  himself?  Did  he  believe  that 
a  Eussian,  even  though  a  political 
exile,  could  bo  base  enough  to 
betray  his  country  ? 

However  that  might  be,  Oga- 
reff  replied  with  cleverly-feigned 
warmth  to  the  advances  made  to 
hiiu  by  Nadia's  father.  The  very 
evening  the  pretended  courier  ar- 
rived, Warsili  Fedor  went  to  the 
govemor-generars  palace,  and  ac- 
quainted Ogareffwith  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  daughter 
must  have  left  European  Eussia — 
told  him  all  his  uneasiness  about 
her. 

Ivan  Ogareff  did  not  know 
Nadia,  although  he  had  met  her 
at  Ichim  on  the  day  she  was  there 
with  Michael  Strogoff;  but  then 
he  had  not  paid  more  attention  to 
her  than  to  the  two  reporters,  who 
at  the  same   time  were  in  the 


post-house ;  he  therefore  could 
give  Warsili  Fedor  no  news  of  his 
daughter. 

*  But  at  what  time,'  asked  Oga- 
reff, 'must  your  daughter  have 
left  the  Eussian  territory  ?' 

*  About  the  same  time  that  you 
did,*  replied  Warsili  Fedor. 

'I  left  Moscow  on  the  15th 
July.' 

'  Nadia  must  also  have  quitted 
Moscow  at  that  time.  Her  letter 
told  me  so  expressly.' 

*She  was  in  Moscow  on  the 
15  th  of  July?'  asked  Ogareff. 

*  Yes,  certainly,  by  that  date.' 

*  Well  V  answered  Ogareff. 
Then  he  continued : 

*But  no;  I  am  mistaken.  I 
was  confusing  dates.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  too  probable  that  youf 
daughter  must  have  passed  the 
frontier,  and  you  can  only  have 
one  hope — that  she  stopped  on 
learning  the  news  of  the  Tartar 
invasion.' 

The  father's  head  fell.  He 
knew  Nadia,  and  he  knew  too 
well  that  nothing  would  have 
prevented  her  from  setting  out. 

IvanOgareff  had  just  committed 
gratuitously  an  act  of  real  cnielty. 
With  a  word  he  might  have  re- 
assured Fedor.  Although  Nadia 
had  passed  the  frontier  under  cir- 
cumstances with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  Warsili  Fedor,  by 
comparing  the  date  on  which  his 
daughter  would  have  been  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  and  the  date  of 
the  proclamation  which  forbade 
any  one  to  leave  it,  would  no 
doubt  have  concluded  thus :  that 
Nadia  had  not  been  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  invasion,  and 
that  she  was  still,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, in  the  European  territory  of 
the  empire. 

Ivan  Ogareff,  obedient  to  his 
nature — that  of  a  man  who  was 
never  touched  by  the  sufferings  of 
others — might  have  said  that  word. 
He  did  not  say  it. 
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Warsili  Fedor  retired  with  his 
lieart  broken.  In  that  interview 
his  last  hope  was  crushed. 

Daring  the  two  following  days, 
the  3d  and  4th  of  October,  the 
Grand  Duke  often  spoke  to  the 
pretended  Michael  Strogofif,  and 
made  him  repeat  all  that  he  had 
lieard  in  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
the  Kew  Palace.  Ogareff,  pre- 
pared for  all  these  questions,  re- 
])lied  without  the  least  hesitation. 
He  intentionally  did  not  conceal 
that  the  Czar's  Government  had 
been  utterly  surprised  by  the  in- 
vasion ;  that  the  insurrection  had 
been  prepared  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible secrecy;  that  the  Tartars 
were  already  masters  of  the  line 
of  the  Obi  when  the  news  reached 
Moscow ;  and  lastly,  that  none  of 
the  necessary  preparations  were 
completed  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces for  sending  into  Siberia 
the  troops  rec^uisite  for  repulsing 
the  invaders. 

Ivan  Ogareff,  being  entirely  free 
in  his  movements,  began  to  study 
Irkutsk,  the  state  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, their  weak  points,  so  as  to 
profit  subsequently  by  his  obser- 
vations, in  the  event  of  being 
prevented  by  some  occurrence 
from  consummating  his  act  of 
treason.  He  examined  particu- 
larly the  Bolchai'a  gate,  the  one 
he  wished  to  deliver  up. 

Twice  in  the  evening  he  came 
upon  the  glacis  of  this  gate.  He 
walked  up  and  down,  without 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  the 
besiegers,  whose  nearest  ports 
were  at  least  a  mile  from  the 
ramparts.  He  knew,  therefore, 
that  he  was  exposed  to  no  danger 


from  them,  and  he  fancied  that 
he  was  iec<^i8ed  by  no  one,  till 
he  caught  sight  of  a  shadow 
gliding  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
earthworks 

Sangarre  had  come,  at  the 
risk  of  her  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  put  herself 
into  communication  with  Ivan 
Ogareff. 

For  two  days  the  besieged  had 
enjoyed  a  tranquillity  to  which 
the  Tartars  had  not  accustomed 
them  since  the  commencement  of 
the  investment. 

This  was  by  OgarefiTs  orders. 
Feofar-Khan*8  lieutenant  wished 
that  all  attempts  to  take  the  town 
by  force  should  be  suspended. 
Since,  therefore,  his  arrival  in 
Irkutsk,  the  guns  had  been  silent 
Perhaps  also  —  at  least,  so  he 
hoped — the  watchfulness  of  the 
besieged  would  relax.  At  any 
rate,  several  thousand  Tartars 
were  kept  in  readiness  at  the  out- 
posts to  attack  the  gate,  deserted, 
as  Ogareff  hoped  it  would  be,  by 
its  defenders,  whenever  he  should 
summon  the  besiegers  to  the  av 
sault. 

This  he  could  not  now  delay 
in  doing.  All  must  be  over  by  the 
time  that  the  Russian  troops 
should  come  in  sight  of  Irkutek. 
Ogareffs  arrangements  were  made, 
and  on  this  evening  a  note  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  earthworks 
into  Sangarre*s  hands. 

On  the  next  day — ^that  is  to 
say,  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
from  the  5th  to  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— Ivan  Ogareff  had  resolved 
to  deliver  up  Irkutsk. 


{To  he  continued,) 


TURKISH  SOCIETY. 


THE  IFTAR. 


Society  in  the'sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  term,  the  social 
and  friendly  intercourse  hetween 
men  and  women,  must  be  impos- 
sible in  Turkey  so  long  as  the 
yashmak  and  the  seclusion  of  Mus- 
sulman women  continue  in  full 
force,  and  (in  spite  of  the  enthu- 
siastic declarations  of  superficial 
travellers,  that  the  regeneration 
of  that  unhappy  country  depends 
upon  the  speedy  tearing  off  of  the 
veil  of  her  women)  they  must  so  ' 
continue  for  at  least  another  gene- 
ration, until  education  shall  have 
gradually  and  safely  prepared  the 
way  for  the  change ;  but  society 
as  it  is  understood  amongst  the 
harems  of  Stamboul,  in  the  form 
of  a  perpetual  and  ceremonious 
interchange  of  visits,  is  carried  out 
to  quite  an  alarming  extent — 
visits  in  person  and  visits  by 
proxy;  visits  of  polite  inquiry  and 
visits  of  inspection;  visits  of  salu- 
tation, of  congratulation,  of  con- 
dolence; visits  on  every  festive 
occasion,  public,  private,  and  re- 
ligious ;  and  especially  visits  dur- 
ing the  evenings  of  the  months 
of  Ramazan,  the  only  period  of 
the  year  in  which  Turkish  women 
are  accustomed  to  go  out  on  foot 
into  the  streets  at  night.  They 
avail  themselves  freely  of  the  pri- 
vilege. At  that  time,  cloaked  and 
*  yashmaked'  groups,  preceded  by 
an  'aiwass'  (messenger)  carrying 
a  paper  lantern,  flit  about  the 
usually  silent  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  Mussulman  city ;  some  are  on 
the  way  to  make  their  evening 
^namaz'  at  the  mosque;  others  to 


join  in  the  festivities  of  a  friendly 
neighbouring  harem ;  all  prepared 
to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the 
liberty  permitted  by  the  season, 
and  to  enjoy  the  hours  of  festivity 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  hours 
of  fasting. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  month 
of  Ramazan  is  kept  by  all  good 
Mussulmans  as  a  period  of  the 
strictest  fast  during  the  day,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset;  they  abstain 
not  only  from  food  of  any  kind 
whatever,  but  even  from  liquids, 
taking  no  drop  of  water  during 
that  time ;  they  suspend  also  the 
enjoyment  of  tobacco,  which  is 
scarcely  less  indispensable  to 
their  daily  life.  As  a  compensa-, 
tion  for  these  rigorous  privations, 
the  night  is  partly  devoted  to 
feasting.  For  the  rich  and  idle, 
who  pass  in  sleep  the  greater  part 
of  their  days  of  penitence,  the 
suffering  is  considerably  lessened; 
but  for  the  poorer  classes,  for 
workmen  and  servants,  the  Ra- 
mazan, when  it  falls  during  the 
long  days  of  the  hot  summer 
months,  is  cruelly  severe ;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  precisely 
these  hard-working  and  labouring 
'faithful'  are  those  who  hold  the 
most  strictly  to  their  religious 
observances.  Aged  people  and 
children  are  not  required  to  keep 
the  fast  of  Ramazan ;  and  women 
in  delicate  health  are  also  freed 
from  the  obligation  for  the  time, 
but  they  are  expected  to  make  up 
the  required  number  of  penitential 
days  before  its  recurrence  in  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  the  ill-advised 
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visitor  who  may  risk  a  visit  to  a 
harem  as  that  season  is  drawing 
near  is  sure  to  find  several  of  the 
inmates  undergoing  their  days  of 
'  pehrip'  (abstinence),  and  conse- 
quently pale,  weary,  and  slightly 
out  of  humour. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  Eamazan, 
on  which  devout  Mahometans  go 
in  crowds  to  salute  the  'hirka 
sch^rif '  (the  holyjacket)  and  other 
relics  of  their  Prophet,  is  a  sort  of 
Mid- Lent;  the  fast  of  the  day- 
light hours  is  in  no  wise  relaxed, 
but  the  evening  is  regarded  as  a 
time  of  special  rejoicing,  for  which 
invitations  to  strangers  are  re- 
served. It  is  a  time  for  family 
gatherings  also.  Married  sons  and 
daughters  revisit  their  parents* 
homes,  bringing  their  children  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  'Buyuk 
Baba  Effendi'  aud  of  the  '  Hanum 
Nine*  (the  lady  mother) ;  bro- 
thers and  sisters  meet  and  ex- 
change complimentary  greetings; 
inferiors  pay  visits  of  respect ;  and 
the  men  of  the  family,  and  rela- 
tives who  are  not  admitted  within 
the  harem,  send  polite  messages 
of  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the 
elder  ladies  and  of  such  as  are 
above  themselves  in  rank.  This 
interchange  of  visits  and  'compli- 
ments of  the  season'  takes  place 
upon  all  the  occasions  set  apart 
as  festivals,  and  the  etiquette 
which  regulates  them  is  minutely 
and  rigorously  observed  by  all 
well-ordered  families. 

'  Iftar'  is  the  name  given  during 
the  Eamazan  to  the  repast  which 
breaks  the  abstinence  of  the  day, 
and  the  exact  moment  of  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  is  announced  by 
cannon  all  over  the  city.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  keep  open 
house  for  the  *iftar'  during  the 
entire  month ;  people  came  to 
dine  without  invitation ;  but  the 
gradual  changes  of  custom,  and 
especially  the  impovei'ishment  of 
the  country,  have   forced  upon 


householders  the  necessity  for 
withholding  this  too  lavish  hos- 
pitality, which  is  now  only  main- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  poor. 
Every  evening  crowds  of  mendi- 
cants assemble  before  the  gates  of 
the  palaces  aud  of  the  richer 
houses ;  they  are  served  in  turn 
(a  certain  number  at  a  time)  to 
an  ample  meal  of  pillaf  and 
stewed  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
each  individual  on  leaving  re- 
ceives a  silver  coin  and  frequently 
some  new  article  of  dress. 

In  the  highest  classes  of  Otto- 
man society  the  invitation  to  the 
'  iftar^  la  an  obligatory  politeness, 
and  the  local  papers  never  &il 
to  announce  the  fact,  interesting 
only  to  local  readers,  that  the  am- 
bassador of  one  or  other  of  the 
.Powers  has  made  the  '  if  tar'  of  the 
preceding  evening  with  the  Grand 
Vizier.  The  labours  of  polite- 
ness which  devolve  on  this  high 
functionary  during  the  month  are 
arduous ;  the  etiquette  of  his  invi- 
tations is  most  strictly  regulated, 
and  each  evening  a  number  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion surround  his  board  in  order, 
according  to  rank  and  precedence, 
from  the  highest  officer  and  min- 
ister of  state  down  to  the  simple 
clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  Porte. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation 
to  take  the  '  iftar'  of  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Eamazan  with  the  ladies  of 

the  family  of  A Pasha,  in 

Stamboul,  I  paid  them  a  visit  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  week 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
date  of  the  festival ;  Europeans 
being  subject  to  mistakes  of  calcu- 
lation, owing  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom of  reckoning  the  day  from 
sunset. 

I  found  that  Djemile  Khanum, 
the  first  wife  of  the  Pasha,  had 
gone  to  the  neighbouring  mosque 
to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher. 
Turkish  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  Friday  prayers 
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and  sermons  throughout  the  year 
in  any  of  the  mosques  of  the  city, 
bat  during  the  month  of  Eama- 
zan,  'when  these  edifices  are 
crowded,  certain  of  them  are  re- 
served for  the  especial  use  of  the 
harems ;  the  list  is  published  in 
advance,  and  the  Nour*  Osmanieh, 
the  large  and  beautiful  building 
standing  near  an  entrance  to  the 
bazaars,  is  one  of  those  most  fre- 
quently selected  for  the  devotions 
of  the  veiled  worshippers.  In 
great  and  wealthy  houses  the  Ea- 
mazan  prayers  are  recited  by  the 
imaum  of  the  establishment  in  a 
large  central  hall  of  the  '  kouak,' 
the  harem  or  female  portion  of 
the  family  taking  part  in  the  cere- 
mony from  behind  grated  screens 
placed  there  for  the  occasion. 

Zeheira  Khanum,  the  younger 
wife  of  the  Pash^i  was  within  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit,  very  busy 
with  her  household  cares  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  tribe  of  children ; 
but  she  came  forward  to  greet 
me  with  great  cordiality,  and  was 
especially  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
time  for  which  their  invitation 
had  been  made. 

On  the  appointed  day,  no  car- 
riage being  procurable  on  account 
of  the  festival,  I  left  Pera  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  friend ;  we 
hastened  through  the  badly-paved 
streets  of  Stamboul,  dreading  at 
each  moment  to  hear  the  boom  of 
the  sunset  gun  before  reaching 
the  *  kouak.'  To  be  behind  time 
under  the  circumstances  would  be 
a  more  than  ordinary  failure  in 
good  manners  ;  but  by  great  exer- 
tion we  gained  the  large  gate- 
way while  still  some  rays  of  sun- 
shine lingered  in  the  sky,  and, 
quickly  admitted  by  the  porter 
— a  warlike  -  looking  individual 
wearing  a  monstrous  black  turban 
—crossed  the  courtyard,  and  tap- 
ped at  a  modest  wooden  door 
sheltered  from   the   outer  court 


by  a  rough  screen.  The  door  of 
the  harem  was  opened  by  a  tall 
negress,  whose  shining  ebony 
features  gleamed  with  smiles,  and 
some  young  slaves  advancing, 
assisted  us  up  the  broad  easy 
staircase  in  a  manner  intended  to 
show  especial  deference  and  re- 
spect. On  occasions  of  ceremony 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  slaves  to 
place  themselves  one  on  each  side 
of  the  new  arrival,  and,  thus  care- 
fully supported  from  the  elbow, 
the  Mussulman  lady  allows  her- 
self to  be  slowly  and  laboriously 
escorted  upwards.  To  a  *  Frank' 
this  constrained  movement  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unpleasant;  but 
as  a  mark  of  great  attention  it  has 
to  be  endured,  and  the  slight  in- 
fliction is  soon  ended,  the  recep- 
tion-rooms of  the  family  being 
rarely  higher  than  the  first 
floor. 

A  slave  raising  a  heavy  curtain 
of  camel's  hair  embroidered  with 
gold,  we  find  Zeheira  Khanum 
waiting  to  bid  us  welcome,  and  to 
assist  a  hurried  change  of  dress ; 
for  the  sunset  signal  is  now  rolling 
over  Stamboul  from  each  of  its 
numerous  batteries,  the  guests  and 
children  are  already  seated  spoon 
in  hand,  a  slim  Circassian  girl 
waits  to  pour  water  over  the 
hands  from  a  ewer  of  richly  orna- 
mented silver,  while  another  holds 
the  soft  towel  embroidered  with 
gold  thread  which  we  take  with 
us  to  the  table,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  are  in  the  places  of 
honour  reserved  for  the  strange 
ladies. 

Two  tables  had  been  arranged 
on  the  matting  of  the  '  sofa'  (the 
central  hall).  They  are  formed 
of  disks  of  burnished  brass,  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  placed  on  a 
low  stool ;  beneath  this  is  spread 
a  large  square,  which  is  often  of 
silk  woven  with  gold  threads,  and 
soft  cushions  are  laid  around.  In 
some  rich  houses  these  dining- 
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disks,  called '  iepessy/  are  made  of 
solid  silver. 

An  Eastern  woman  taking  her 
place  at  the  '  tei)essy'  (scarcely  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground) 
sinks  upon  her  cushion  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  imaginable, 
but  the  feat  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  of  accomplishment  by  a 
*  Frank/  It  is  necessary  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  leave  the  right  arm 
free  to  reach  with  ease  the  dish 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table ; 
you  endeavour,  perhaps,  to  kneel 
in  an  easy  way,  but  the  cushion  is 
soft  and  yielding,  and  there  is 
danger  of  an  unexpected  over- 
balance amongst  the  saucers  of 
pickle  and  sweetmeat;  you  sit 
back,  but  your  spoon  makes  vague 
and  useless  advances  towards  the 
distant  soup-bowl;  you  turn  side- 
ways, to  find  that  you  are  scarcely 
showing  due  politeness  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  upon  whom 
you  have  deliberately  turned  your 
back.  It  is  bewildering.  At  length 
a  pitying  /  calfa'  brings  forward  a 
little  stool,  and  with  infinite  pre- 
caution your  feet  are  slipped  be- 
neath the  low  tray,  and  there  they 
are  condemned  to  remain,  immov- 
able, until  the  end  of  the  repast, 
as  an  ill-advised  movement  might 
easUy  overturn  the  banquet.  It 
is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
torture  which  is  sometimes  thus 
silently  endured,  but  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  ease  of  position 
conferred  by  prosaic  tables  and 
chaira  more  than  counterbalances 
the  picturesque  effect  and  Oriental 
charm  of  crouching  round  a  Turk- 
ish *  tepessy.*  This  method  of 
dining  almost  on  the  ground  and 
of  eating  with  the  fingers  is  rarely 
now  adopted,  all  *  civilised'  Orien- 
tal families  taking  kindly  to  our 
Western  customs  in  this  respect ; 
but  even  the  most  Europeanised 
amongst  them  return,  during  the 
month  of  Hamazan,  to  the  primi- 
tive  habits    of  their    ancestors, 


which  they  regard  as  more  ortho- 
dox. 

Our  dinner-table  at  A Pa- 
sha's was  presided  over  by  his  sister- 
in-law,  Besme  Hanum,  an  elderly 
woman,  very  amiable  and  atten- 
tive to  her  guests.  I  am  placed 
beside  her ;  my  friend,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family,  a  niece,  a 
young  bride,  the  elder  wife,  and 
a  Turkish  visitor,  complete  the 
circle.  Zeheira  Khanum  keeps 
order  amongst  the  children  at  a 
second  dinner-table  which  had 
been  set  up  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

There  is  no  table-cloth,  but 
everything  is  neatly  arranged  upon 
the  polished  metal.  Before  each 
guest  is  apiece  of  ordinary  bread — 
a  flap  of  unleavened  dough  slightly 
baked  and  looking  like  mottled 
leather — and  two  spoons,  one  of 
them  in  box  or  horn,  and  the  other, 
more  delicate,  in  tortoiseshell,  the 
handle  ornamented  with  coral  and 
inlaid  mother- of- pearL  Some- 
times these  spoons  have  a  little 
crooked  branch  of  coral  at  the  tip 
to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Each  per- 
son is  provided  with  a  small  ring- 
shaped  cake  called  '  s^mitt,'  some 
pieces  of  which  are  always  t&ken 
before  the  Eamazan  dinner,  as 
well  as  a  small  quantity  of  condi- 
ments, such  as  caviar,  olives,  salted 
and  dried  mutton,  cheese,  or  pickle. 
At  the  table  which  I  am  describ- 
ing these  *hors  d'oeuvre'  were 
spread  about  in  abundance,  sur- 
rounding a  handsome  silver  stand, 
holding  covered  cups  filled  with 
excellent  lemonade,  of  which  each 
guest  partook ;  and  then,  the  stand 
being  removed,  a  stout  negress  de- 
posited in  its  place  with  an  air  of 
triumph  a  large  tureen  filled  with 
a  delicate  white  soup. 

The  spoons  are  raised  in  expec- 
tation ;  it  is  Besme  Hanum  who 
resolutely  tucks  up  her  right 
sleeve  above  the  elbow,  and,  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  is  the 
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first  to  dip  into  the  tureen,  mur- 
muring the  customary  invitation. 
*  bouyouroun/  at  which  all  the 
spoons  join  company ;  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  silence  well  em- 
ployed the  soup  is  borne  away, 
to  make  room  for  a  turkey  stuffed 
with  rice,  currants,  fir-nuts,  and 
spices.  Very  little  is  taken  from 
each  dish,  as  their  number  and 
variety  are  infinite,  but  each  one 
is  tasted,  and  little  excursions  are 
made  between  whiles  amongst  the 
saucers — a  pinch  of  salad  from  one, 
a  preserved  fruit  from  another, 
then  a  morsel  torn  as  delicately 
as  possible  from  the  centre  dish  of 
fowl,  taking  in  passing  a  dip  into 
the  curdled  milk  or  a  flavour  of 
pickle  or  red  pepper ;  then  back 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  table, 
which  exhibits  probably  by  this 
time  a  mound  of  luscious  pastry. 

Vegetables  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Turkish  culinary  sys- 
tem ;  you  may  frequently  count 
a  dozen  varieties  at  the  same  time, 
besides  many  herbs  and  plants,  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  on 
our  Western  tables.  They  use, 
according  to  the  season,  marsh- 
mallow  leaves,  cucumbers,  vino 
leaves,  cabbage,  or  even  the  half- 
open  bud  of  the  gourd  or  melon, 
to  form  the  '  dolmas  ^  stuffed  with 
rice  and  chopped  meat,  which 
never  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  every  repast. 

In  serving  a  dinner,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  to  alter- 
nate the  sweet  and  the  savoury  ; 
thus  our  turkey  is  followed  by 
'  baclawa/  a  rich  pastry  composed 
of  flour,  butter,  and  pounded  al- 
monds soaked  in  honey;  after 
this  the  *tcheurek* — puflf  paste 
flUed  with  cheese  and  herbs ;  a 
dish  of  fried  flsh  yields  the  place 
of«honour  to  the  '  ekruek-kadaif.' 
or  thin  pancakes  interlarded  with 
lumps  of  clotted  cream;  and  to 
this  again  succeeds  a  mound  of 
artichokes   dressed   in   oiL     The 


'aschourah,'  a  sweet  porridge 
which  makes  its  appearance  upon 
most  festive  occasions,  deserves 
a  few  words  of  explanation,  as 
this  preparation  has  a  legendary 
origin.  *  Aschourah'  is  composed 
of  Indian  wheat,  barley,  wheat, 
dried  raisins,  nuts,  almonds,  wal- 
nuts, pistachio  nuts,  and  even 
dry  Windsor  and  haricot  beans, 
boiled  and  sweetened;  the  greater 
the  variety  and  incongruity  of  the 
ingredients  the  better  the  'as- 
chourah,'  for  it  is  a  remembrance, 
says  the  legend,  of  Noah's  resi- 
dence in  the  Ark,  *  into  which  the 
water  must  have  penetrated  at 
length,  and  produced  an  unex- 
pected soup  amongst  the  remnants 
of  his  dry  stores.'  'Aschourah' 
is  made  in  great  quantities  in  all 
respectable  houses  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mou- 
harem  (the  first  month  of  the 
year),  to  be  sent  about  to  friends 
and  to  be  liberally  distributed  to 
the  poor ;  at  this  period,  any  per- 
sons presenting  themselves  at  the 
door  of  a  *kouak'  receive  with- 
out question  a  bowl  of  'aschou- 
rah'  in  remembrance  of  the  tragi- 
cal deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hossein, 
grandsons  of  the  Prophet. 

Our  'iftar*  was  concluded  by 
sherbet  accompanying  the  pillof, 
and  then  each  guest  rose  with 
little  ceremony,  to  wash  her  hands 
over  the  handsome  silver  basins 
held  by  the  attendant  slaves,  or 
at  the  marble  fountain  let  into 
the  wall  of  the  *  sofa.* 

The  custom  of  eating  with  the 
fingers,  very  repugnant  though  it 
may  be  to  our  sense  of  cleanliness, 
is  not  so  repulsive  as  might  be 
imagined  in  the  case  of  well-edu- 
cated Turkish  ladies,  whose  hands 
are  invariably  small  and  delicate. 
Politeness  forbids  excursions  into 
a  neighbour's  field  of  labour;*  each 
takes  from  the  portion  of  the  dish 
placed  in  the  front ;  and  it  would 
be   difficult    to    realise,  without 
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witnessing  the  feat,  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  most  dangerous- 
looking  morsels  travel  from  the 
centre  of  the  tahle  to  the  mouth, 
sustained  hy  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  aided  by 
a  piece  of  the  flat  bread,  without 
marking  its  passage  across  the 
board;  the  left  hand  is  never 
used. 

We  follow  Besmfe  Hanum  into 
the  reception-room  of  the  harem, 
and  rest  at  length  upon  a  couch 
of  French  manufacture ;  the  Turk- 
ish ladies  place  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  taste, 
the  elders  very  much  at  their  ease 
upon  the  broad  divan ;  whilst  the 
younger  khanums,  anxious  to  give 
proof  of  *  civilisation,'  endure  the 
infliction  of  upright  chairs.  While 
the  coflee  is  being  served  in  the 
tiny  porcelain  cups,  held  in  *  zarfs' 
of  silver  filigree,  we  have  leisure 
to  note  the  appearance  and  dr^ss 
of  our  fair  neighbours.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Pasha,  a  young 
wife  and  mother,  is  seated  oppo- 
site to  us,  holding  her  fat  -rosy- 
cheeked  baby  boy  upon  her  lap. 
This  young  khanum  is  very  pretty, 
and  has  exquisite  little  hands, 
but  her  figure  is  short  and  already 
alarmingly  stout.  Her  cousin, 
seated  beside  her,  has  no  beauty 
of  feature,  but  the  vivacity  of  her 
countenance  and  the  sparkle  of 
her  fine  dark  eyes  cause  you  to 
forget  the  irregularity  in  the  out- 
line of  the  face.  She  wears  an 
aigrette  coquettishly  arranged  in 
her  headdress,  with  a  French 
paletot  in  black  cloth,  which 
claims  to  make  its  wearer  appear 
quite  *  a  la  franca ;'  for  she  dis- 
dains the  easj  grace  which  should 
be  natural  to  her,  and  sits  per- 
fectly upright  upon  the  straight- 
backed  chair,  quite  'comme  ilfaut,' 
and  evidently  most  uncomfort- 
able. On  the  next  chair  sits  the 
young  bride,  equally  *k  la  franca,' 
and  consequently  ill  at  ease ;  she  is 


a  tall  and  fine  blonde,  with  an  ex- 
quisite complexion  and  a  decidedly 
lady-like  appearance;  her  clear 
blue  eyes  have  a  soft  good-tem- 
pered expression,  and  the  rich 
masses  of  her  bright  chestnut 
hair  are  well  seen  beneath  a  small 
velvet  toque  trimmed  with  a  bird 
of  paradise ;  her  *  autary*  and 
*  schalwars^  are  of  pale-green  silk. 
The  ladies  of  the  house  are  very 
simply  attired  in  printed  cottons, 
and  the  little  boys  wear  quilted 
cotton  pelisses,  clean,  warm,  and 
inelegant.  These  cliildren,  four 
or  five  in  number,  wander  about 
softly,  for  httle  Turkish  children 
are  brought  up  to  habits  of  sub- 
mission ;  they  are,  in  fact,  almost 
too  quiet. 

After  the  coffee  the  ladies  begin 
to  smoke ;  Besme  Hanum  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tchibouk  of  formid- 
able dimensions,  the  younger 
ladies  are  satisfied  with  cigarettes, 
of  which  immense  numbers  are 
consumed  in  the  harems. 

The  conversation,  sustained  with 
great  difficulty  with  our  imperfect 
Turkish,  begins  quickly  to  flag  : 
the  subject  of  the  weather  is  soon 
exhausted  ;  the  bad  state  of  the 
streets,  the  distance  from  Pera^ 
the  hope  of  a  fine  summer,  are 
not  subjects  adapted  to  lengthened 
discussion  ;  we  praise  the  chil- 
dren, but  ttiat  0|>ening  also  is  soon 
worked  out.  Wh^at  can  one  find 
to  converse  about  with  women, 
however  good  and  amiable  they 
may  be,  who  scarcely  ever  leave 
the  circle  of  their  home  duties,  who 
never  travel,  do  not  read,  have  seen 
nothing,  know  nothing  of  all  that 
interests  us  most?  Shall  we  talk 
of  housekeeping  and  servants — 
the  last  feeble  resource  of  a  femi- 
nine mind  in  despair  of  a  subject! 
It  19  impossible — households  amd 
servitude  with  them  are  on  such 
a  strangely  different  footing. 

Suddenly  Sabiha,  a  pretty  little 
girl  about  ten  years  old,  has  the 
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bright  idea  of  exhibiting  her  work 
— slippers  which  she  is  embroider- 
ing for  the  '  Baba  Effendi.'  Our 
loudly  expressed  admiration  en- 
courages the  young  beys  of  four 
and  iiye  to  show  their  learning 
also  ;  they  bring  in  books  of  geo- 
graphy, some  pictures  of  natural 
history,  and,  finally,  a  Turkish 
edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  I  ^  Up- 
on this  we  make  friends  imme- 
diately ;  the  children,  charmed  to 
discover  that  their  *  Djuma  *  (Fri- 
day) is  a  mutual  acquaintajice, 
begin  to  chatter  oyer  their  pictures 
and  to  relate  with  great  animation 
a  recent  visit  to  a  menagerie,  to 
which  their  father  had  taken  them. 
The  witty  niece,  joining  them  in 
the  conversation,  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  her  interview  with 
a  gira£fe  newly  arrived,  who  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  woman  veiled 
in  wliite,  declaring  that  visitor 
and  visited  were  equally  alarmed 
at  the  unusual  apparition. 

In  the  midst  of  our  conver- 
sation a  clapping  of  hands  is  heard 
from  behind  the  camelVhair  cur- 
tain which  falls  before  the  door- 
way. It  is  the  Pasha  who  is 
coming.  A  slave  enters  quickly 
and  b^  the  bride  to  withdraw — 
she  is  not  a  near  relation,  and  the 
Pasha  may  not  see  her  unveiled 
&ce  :  she  consequently  rises  and 
retires  with  a  slow  and  majestic 
step,  whilst  the  aged  sister-in-law 
folds  about  her  head  a  muslin 
scarf  to  represent  a  yashmak :  the 
two  wives,  the  daughter,  and  the 
niece  remain,  but  all  rise  respect- 
fully as  the  master  of  the  house 
enters  the  room. 

The    visit    of  A Pasha, 

a  cultivated  man,  speaking  with 
facility  several  languages,  fbrmed 
an  agreeable  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening ;  he  con- 
versed with  all  in  turn.  To  our- 
selves he  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  remenibered  a 
somewhat  lengthened  stay  in  Eng- 


land, some  years  previously,  and 
professed  a  very  deep  appreciation 
of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding ; 
with  the  ladies  of  his  family  he 
discussed  the  news  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  entered  into  a  live- 
ly argument  with  his  witty  niece 
on  the  subject  of  the  name  which 
should  be  given  to  some  newly- 
born  infant  relative — a  nephew's 
child  I  think  it  was ;  they  finally 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  call  the  baby  *  Bama- 
zan.*  The  conversation  was  in  full 
flow  when  suddenly  the  Pasha  rose 
and  darted  from  the  room,  leaving 
us  rather  wondering  at  this  un- 
ceremonious exit,  when  a  mur- 
muring sound  of  voices  from  the 
direction  of  the  staircase  explain- 
ed it — some  fresh  visitors  had 
arrived  for  the  harem,  of  whose 
presence  the  master  of  the  house 
was  supposed  to  be  unconscious  as 
hehurried  through  the  centralhall, 
where  they  waited  to  be  divested 
of  their '  yashmaks '  and '  feredjds' 
by  the  attendants.  They  proved 
to  be  a  Turkish  lady  and  her  young 
daughter^  living  in  one  of  the  op- 
posite houses,  who,  in  their  quality 
of '  comshoular '  (neighbours),  had 
dropped  in  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  friendly  chat ;  for  a  good 
deal  of  friendliness  and  sociability 
is  exercised  between  'neighbours ;' 
and  though  it  was  quietly  hinted 
to  us  that  in  this  instance  the  visi- 
tors were  not  so  welcome  as  some 
others  might  have  been,  the^e 
klianums  being  considered  '  fast,' 
yet,  as  neighbours,  they  must  be 
received  with  politeness. 

Coffee  having  been  served  to 
the  new  arrivals,  the  mother  ac- 
cepted a  tchibouk  and  the  daugh- 
ter a  cigarette,  and,  while  slowly 
enjoying  the  perfumed  tobacco, 
they  put  us  through  the  usual  ex- 
amination as  to  our  ages  and 
social  condition;  and  at  length, 
that  oft  worn  subject  exhausted, 
turned  to  their  Mussulman  friends. 
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eDtering  on  a  lively  recital  of 
their  last  adventures  and  experi- 
ences at  the  promenade  of  the 
Sweet  Waters. 

Dj^mile  and  Zeheira  listened 
quietly,  but  without,  as  it  seemed 
to  us,  much  response.  They  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  world  be- 
yond their  own  family  circle ; 
with  the  exception  of  some  rare 
occasion,  such  as  the  marriage  of 
a  relation,  or  other  equally  obliga- 
tory reason,  they  scarcely  leave 
their  home,  living  in  great  retire- 
ment ;  the  chief  excitements  of 
the  year  being  the  periodical 
changes  between  town  and  country 
— the  'kouak'  in  Stamboul  and 
the  *yali'  on  the  Bosphorus, — 
with  an  occasional  picnic  party 
amongst  themselves,  when,  with 
children  and  attendants,  they  wan- 
der to  some  favourite  spot,  and 
spend  the  long  summer  day  in 
shady  glades  or  near  a  rustic 
fountain. 

Dj^mile  and  Zeheira  are  the 
two  wives — ^yes,  alas !  the  two 
•wives — of  one  husband..  Many  a 
hidden  jealousy,  many  a  bitter 
feeling  must  inevitably  colour 
their  otherwise  tranquil  lives,  but 
they  dwell  together  in  apparent 
amity  and  concord ;  their  tender- 
ness and  care  are  equal  for  all  the 
children,  and  their  lives  are  mo- 
dest and  blameless  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  old  patriarchs, 
retained  and  transmitted  by 
Mahomet.  We  recoil,  and  natur- 
ally so,  from  the  idea  of  polygamy, 
and  of  multiplied  household  ties 
legalised  by  religion  and  by  law, 
and  English  homes  in  the  East 
have  for  years  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  better  or  higher 
type  of  Christian  family  life  could 
have  been  offered  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Mussulman  society  than 
that  which  was  most  prominently 
before  them  in  the  family  and 
domestic  circle  of  the  representa- 
tive  of  our  people,   Sir   Henry 


Elliot,  and  that  the  gentle  lesson 
of  example  has  done  much  to  in- 
fluence and  rectify  the  judgment 
of  many  a  harem  on  the  subject 
of  our  Christian  homes ;  but  it 
would  be  well  indeed  if  all  Chris- 
tian fiunilies  dwelling  in  the  East 
could  point  to  their  rendering  of 
our  higher  and  purer  standard  of 
domestic  obligations  and  duties 
as  a  model  on  which  to  reform  the 
harems  of  StambouL 

The  supper  to  which  we  were 
shortly  summoned  was  spread 
upon  a  table  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  chairs  had  been  pro- 
vided. In  the  centre  of  the  table 
was  placed  a  silver  epergne  loaded 
with  bonbons ;  around  a  profusion 
of  apples,  pears,  dates,  nuts,  pome- 
granates, pistachio,  and  dried 
figs ;  there  were  plates  also  with  a 
knife  and  a  table-napkin  for  each 
person ;  at  either  end  of  the  table 
a  plate  holding  little  squares  of 
Broussa  towelling,  wetted,  soaped, 
and  neatly  folded,  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  finger-glasses. 

The  supper  passed  off  very  gaily, 
our  amiable  entertainers  vieing 
with  each  other  in  showing  every 
possible  attention  to  the  strangers, 
and,  in  defiance  of  excessive  fa- 
tigue, we  found  ourselves  obligeil 
to  return  with  them  into  the  recep- 
tion-room, when  the  soiree  recom- 
menced, varied  shortly  after  by  a 
barbaric  concert  which  had  been 
organised  by  means  of  some  wan- 
dering musicians,  who,  passing 
through  the  streets,  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
harem  entertainment,  and  install- 
ed in  a  large  room  communicating 
with  the  '  selamlik.*  A  movable 
lattice  screen  drawn  across  the 
room  permitted  the  women  to  be 
present  without  being  themselves 
seen. 

Turkish  music  is  for  the  most 
part  unmitigated  suffering  for 
European  ears,  but  the  khanums 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  intensely,  and 
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it  was  quite  late  at  night  when 
we  at  length  accomplished  a  retreat 
to  the  chamber  prepared  for  us. 
Dj^miI6  Khanum  conducted  us 
there,  carefully  inspected  all  the 
preparations  made  for  our  com- 
fort, sprinkled  lightly  some  drops 
of  perfume  upon  the  embroidered 
pillows,  and  left  us  with  the  most 
polite  and  friendly  expressions  of 
good-will. 

An  hour  before  the  dawn  the 
sound  of  a  small  drum  beaten  up 
and  down  the  street  gave  notice 
to  the  Mussulmans  that  it  was  time 
for  them  to  take  their  last  meal 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  in 
many  houses  this  last  repast  is 
almost  as  comprehensive  as  the 
dinner,  though  served  in  an  in- 
formal manner.  It  is  very  cus- 
tomary to  sit  Tip  all  night,  and  to 
retire  to  rest  as  the  hours  of  fast- 
ing draw  near. 

A  nicely  arranged  breakfast  was 
served  for  our  benefit  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  a  great  effort  of 
politeness  on  the  part  of  our  hos- 
tesses, as  it  is  usually  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  Christians,  in 
Stamboul,  during  Eamazan,  to 
procure  refreshment  of  any  sort 
at  other  than  the  regulated  hours. 
But  in  this  hospitable  harem  all 
the  ladies  paid  us  little  visits  of 
farewell,  and  grouped  themselves 
about  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
offering  the  usual  graceful  compli- 
ments as  we  took  leave,  pleased 
with  our  visit  and  touched  by  the 
cordiulity  of  our  reception — a  cor- 


diality, I  may  observe,  which  this 
simple  and  hospitable  people  never 
fail  to  exercise  towards  those  who 
meet  them  frankly  with  feelings 
of  kindness  and  good- will. 

This  little  family  party  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
the  patriarchal  usages  and  customs 
which  are  met  with  in  simple 
middle-class  respectable  houses, 
are  very  far  from  realising  our 
Western  notions  of  the  indolent 
luxury  of  the  daily  lif!i3  of  the 
harem ;  and  yet  this  existence, 
monotonous  and  colourless  without 
doubt,  but  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing, is  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Mussulman  po- 
pulation. I  should  remark,  how- 
ever, that  polygamy  is  now  the 
rare  exception,  and  not  as  formerly 
the  established  custom ;  and  that 
it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with 
more  than  one  wife  in  the  home 
of  a  Turkish  gentleman  of  mode- 
rate fortune.  Lavish  extravagance 
and  culpable  disorder  maybe  fbund 
in  the  great  houses,  whose  inmates 
are  striving  to  introduce  what  they 
imagine  to  be  the  domestic  usages 
of  the  centres  of  civilisation  ;  but 
for  each  one  of  these  families^ 
whose  follies  and  whose  failings 
are  known  to  the  world,  there  are 
hundreds,  thousands  perhaps,  Df 
quiet  sober  respectable  households 
amongst  which  still  linger  the 
primitive  usages  and  traditions  of 
the  shepherd  Turcomans,  their 
nomad  ancestors. 

M.  WALKER. 


'ARMED  FOR  THE  FRAY/ 


'  Abm'd  for  the  firay !'  How  peerless 

Face  and  form  are  to-night ! 
Dark  eyes^  prond  and  fearless, 

Veiling  their  own  sweet  light. 
Clustering  roses  climbing 

Over  those  shoulders  white ; 
Beauty  and  mode  beguiling — 

Which  is  the  fairer  sight? 

'  Arm'd*  for  the  ranks  of  conquest — 

Poverty,  pride,  and  wealth, 
Titles  and  bribes  to  honour 

Worth — less  dear  than  pelf. 

*  Arm'd'  for  the  call  of  fashion ; 

' Arm'd'  for  the  Season's  war; 
Only  a  buried  passion 

Whispers  of  something  more. 

*  Ann'd  for  the  fray !'  sweet  flushes 

Lighting  the  pale  proud  cheek : 
Ah,  do  a  maiden's  blushes 

A  maiden's  truth  bespeak  ? 
Satin  and  showering  laces, 

jJewels  in  rippling  hair : 
Bear  they  no  lingering  traces 

Of  some  dead  past's  despair? 

*  «  «  « 

A  shade  on  the  brow  so  fearless, 

A  quiver  of  crimson  lip  : 
The  belie  so  proud  and  peerless 

Has  let  her  cold  mask  slip. 
The  touch  of  childish  fingers. 

The  sight  of  a  jewell'd  band, 
Wakens  a  thought  that  lingers 

Long  as  the  clinging  hand. 

Back  to  a  time  just  measured 

By  a  London  Season's  pain, 
Back  to  a  memory  treasured 

As  nothing  will  be  again. 
Her  swift  thoughts  fly,  and  flutter 

In  mazes  of  cheerless  flight; 
But  the  sigh  her  pale  lips  utter 

Wafts  it  away  from  sight. 

Fasten  the  jewell'd  armlet, 

Turn  away  sorrowing  eyes ; 
Who  has  time  in  the  Season 

For  troubled  thoughts  and  sighs  ? 
Carry  yourself  more  proudly, 

Because  of  the  old  dead  past. 
When,  *  arm'd  for  the  fray,'  you  fancied 

That  love  and  feiith  could  last.  rita. 


ARMED  FOR  THE  FRAV. 


PROUD  MAISIE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MRS.  MEREDITH  AT  HOME. 

Mbs.  Leopold  Meredith  lost  no 
time  in  patting  herself  on  a  &- 
miliar  footing  with  Eva  and  me. 
There  is  a  practical  sense  of  the 
shortness  of  haman  life  which 
actuates  foreigners,  hut  which  we 
English  stupidly  leave  out  of 
count  in  our  methods  of  making 
our  friendships  —  methods  sure, 
perhaps,  as  the  earth's  rocks,  hut 
the  resulting  friendships  are  al- 
most as  slow  in  formation.  We 
have  such  a  superstitious  dread  of 
rushing  into  an  intimacy  from 
which  we  may  afterwards  prefer  to 
withdraw,  that  we  set  to  work  in 
most  cases  as  if  life  were  everlast- 
ing, and  deliherately  let  its  hest 
treasures  slip  through  our  cautious 
fingers.  Quite  otherwise  with  So- 
phie Meredith.  After  our  second 
meeting  we  were  friends  with  her ; 
after  our  third,  at  home  in  her 
house ;  and  on  the  fourth  occasion 
she  confided  to  us  the  whole  history 
of  her  past  life,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  her  marriage. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
we  were  alone  with  her  in  her 
boudoir,  time  and  place  enticing 
to  confidential  talk ;  not  to  men- 
tion tea  and  coffee,  as  fatal  in 
their  way  to  ladies'  secrets  as  wine 
to  those  of  men. 

'Two  years  ago,'  she  related, 
'  I  was  inth  my  patents  in  Fran- 
conia  at  Schloss  Adlerberg.  That 
is  what  you  call  a  fine  place. .  One 
day  you  too  shall  come  there  for 
to  stay  with  us.  We  had  then 
some  young  English  gentlemen  on 
a  visit — ^my  father  was  always  so 
fond   of  the  English  nation,  so 
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fond,  you  have  no  idea — and 
Count  Marylski,  that  married  my 
cousin  Mathilde,  he  brought  one 
of  them— his  friend  he  had  known 
in  London — that  was  my  Leo- 
pold. Ah,  there  came  quite  a  large 
party,  to  stalk  the  deer,  you  know.' 

Briefly,  of  all  this  large  party, 
Fraulein  von  Seckendorf  had  had 
eyes  for  the  handsome  English 
officer  only;  who,  designedly  or 
not,  had  already  then,  it  appeared, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
heart. 

*  But  he  did  not  then  propose,' 
she  contiuued,  '  for  he  had  lately 
suffered  heavy  reverses,  and  lost 
much  money — Englishmen  toill 
bet,  you  know — and  just  for  that 
time  he  was  absolutely  ruined,  all 
through  some  stupid  horse  that 
had  fallen  lame — not  my  Leo- 
pold's fault,  of  course.  But  he 
knew  my  father  would  forbid  me 
to  think  of  him  as  a  husband,  and 
he  wished  to  spare  me  the  pain 
of  a  struggle  between  love  and 
duty.' 

How  far  Sophie  herself  believed 
her  Leopold's  conduct  to  have 
been  really  dictated  by  these 
magnanimous  motives  I  felt  a 
little  uncertain;  but  there  was 
obviously  something  gratifying 
to  her  in  holding  them  up  for  our 
admiration. 

*So  he  went  away.  I  was 
miserable  and  fell  ill.  But  a 
whole  long  year  passed,  and  not 
till  last  autumn  did  he  hear 
through  Count  Marylski — who 
with  Mathilde  knew  all  about  it 
— of  the  state  of  my  health,  and 
how  wretched  I  was  on  his  ac- 
count. Then  he  could  no  longer 
bear  it,  found  quickly  some  ex- 
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case  for  to  present  himself  at 
Adlerberg,  told  me  he  loved  me, 
and  after  that  spoke  to  my  father, 
who  would  listen  to  nothing  at 
first,  and  my  poor  Leopold  was 
wild  with  grief.  But  I  went  in 
and  threw  myself  at  my  father's 
feet,  and  proved  to  hini  that  I 
should  die  certain  if  Leopold 
went  away ;  and  that  Leopold 
would  go  to  India  and  have  the 
yellow  fever,  and  die  too.  So  the 
good  papa  relented ;  for  ah,  he  is 
soft-hearted  underneath,  as  no- 
body knows  but  me.  Leopold's 
debts  were  arranged  in  some 
manner,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  sell  his  commission, 
and  we  should  live  for  the  pre- 
sent in  Germany,  where  we  are 
rich,  as  you  see,  merely  on  my 
dowry.* 

'  Last  autumn,'  thought  I ; 
'that  is,  immediately  after  his 
parting  with  Hilda.' 

Mr.  Meredith  had  come  in  as 
she  finished  speaking,  and  I 
watched  them  with  newly-awak- 
ened curiosity.  It  was  remark- 
able how  kindly  the  ex-rouS^  the 
man  of  clubs  and  betting-rooms 
and  coulisses,  had  taken  to  domes- 
tic life.  He  had  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  OS  he  entered,  and  frowned 
a  little  on  seeing  us,  I  suppose 
at  the  prospect  of  curtailed  en- 
joyment. 

'  Ah,  you  may  smoke  on,'  said 
his  wife  fondly ;  '  these  ladies  do 
not  mind,  do  you  now?*  ■ 

Mind?  Who  would  have  the 
heart  to?  It  was  clearly  a  pre- 
rogative in  her  eyes  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  smell  of  Leopold's 
tobacco. 

He  came  and  put  himself  into 
the  armchair  by  her  side — Her- 
cules to  her  Omphale — and  with 
a  certain  expression,  if  not  of 
beatitude,  at  least  of  calm  ab- 
sence of  irritation,  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

'  Leopold,*    began    Omphale, 


seizing  instinctively  what  ap- 
peared a  most  favourable  moment, 
'  shall  I  say  Monday  the  1 4th  for 
our  soiree  f 

*0,  confound  the  soiree^  re- 
turned Hercules  readily.  *  What 
idea  is  this  of  yours,  to  begin 
giving  parties  already)* 

*  It  is  not  for  my  pleasure,  but 
I  have  promised,  my  best  one. 
Yon  Zbirow  has  asked  me  to 
bring  out  this  new  protege  of  his.* 
And  turning  to  us  she  explained: 

*  A  young  bass,  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  who  can  already  go  one 
note  lower  than  anybody  else. 
Then  the  Herr  Doctor  will  also 
play  himself,  he  says,  which  is 
one  great  honour.  What  am  I 
todol' 

*  Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil,* 
said  Hercules  comfortably;  and 
his  wife  laughed. 

*  That  would  hardly  do,  little 
love.  Be  sure,  like  yourself,  I 
think  it  all  a  great  trouble.  With 
you  here  it  is  all  one  to  me  if  I 
see  no  company.  Only  we  have 
old  friends  in  Ludwigsheim, 
whom  if  I  were  to  offend,  papa 
would  not  like  it.  We  do  not  "  re- 
ceive," as  the  Grermans  do.  So  let 
me  give  this  one  party,  English 
fashion,  to  show  them  civility, 
and  have  done.  Papa  mast  then 
be  satisfied  for  the  present,  and 
we  need  trouble  ourselves  no 
more.' 

Papa  held  the  purse-strings,  as 
Leopold  was  well  aware. 

*  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,' 
groaned  Hercules,  *•  but  for  God's 
sake  donlt  bother  me  about  it 
again.' 

*  There,  there,'  said  she  sooth- 
ingly, delighted  to  have  coaxed 
permission  out  of  him  so  easily ; 

*  it  is  nice  of  you  to  be  so  good, 
as  I  know  you  are  longing  to 
leave  Ludwigsheim.  On  the  1 5th 
we  go  to  Count  Marylski's,  near 
Homburg,'  she  added  to  us. 

Leopold's  countenance  cleared 
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slowly,  as  Sophie  continued  to 
talk  to  us  of  the  more  congenial 
amusements  that  neighbourhood 
afforded,  until  the  offending  soirSe 
had  passed  out  of  his  min(L 

So  far  she  showed  no  want  of 
tact  in  dealing  with   him.     The 
more  I  saw  of  the  pair,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  there  had  been 
much  wisdom  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife.     Sophie  was  no  woman  to 
perplex    him  with  delicacies  of 
sentiment,  or  torment  him  with 
importunate    demonstrations    of 
romantic  affection.     At  the  same 
time  she  was  always  ready  to  give 
up  to  him  in  essentials,  her  good- 
humour  only  requiring  of  him  to 
let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
trifles.      And,   Omphale  having 
brought  Hercules    out  of  debt, 
and  placed  him  in  comparative 
affluence,  it  was  really  incumbent 
on  him  to  defer  to  her  views  of 
life  and  things,  for  a  time.     He 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that,  and 
submitted    with    a  good    grace. 
For  a  time.     The  worst  was  she 
admired  him,  and  one  felt  that, 
though  rather  dense,  she  must  be 
undeceived  some  day.      A  per- 
sonal   acquaintance    had   served 
only  to  confirm  and  deepen  my 
first  impressions  of  Hilda's  ex- 
lover.    He  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  Eva  and  myself,  dim- 
ly conscious,  perhaps,  that  we  and 
he  had  nothing  in  conmion ;  and, 
feeling  no  curiosity  to  study  his 
opposites   as  such,  he  just  tole- 
rated us,  that  was  all.  As  Sophie's 
husband,  we  agreed  to  tolerate 
him.     But  his  nature  —  simple, 
direct,  written  in  big  plain  let- 
ters all  over  his  countenance  and 
demeanour — was  of  a  kind  I  could 
as  soon  have  fraternised  with  as 
with  the  strong,  sleek,  handsome 
camivora  at  the  2k)ological  Gar- 
dens.    Many  such  selfish,  vindic- 
tive, unscrupulous,   cruelly   self- 
indulgent  gentleman-animsJs  may 
e^ist,  but  few  so  transparent  in 


their  disposition  as  he.  Ko  life 
with  him  could  long  run  smooth. 
With  the  first  trial  the  smash  must 
come.  But  whatever  his  evil 
propensities,  they  slumbered  now 
from  January  to  June. 

Sophie,  in  her  household,  was 
the  picture  of  wifely  felicity,  pure 
and  simple,  enjoying  to  the  full 
that  emancipation  which  marriage 
brings  —  whatever  the  spinsters 
may  say  to  the  contrary — freedom 
to  pay  and  receive  visits  uncha- 
peroned,  plenty  of  money  to  spend, 
and  an  establishment  to  rule.  As 
for  her  husband,  so  far,  at  least, 
he  answered  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, and  hers  were  of  the 
most  moderate  order. 

On  the  fourteenth  evening  of 
the  month  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Meredith's  promised  entertain- 
ment came  offl  The  reception 
began  with  a  concert,  and  there 
was  talk  of  a  dance  afterwards. 
Sophie  was  floating  in  a  sea  of 
delight.  Her  dress,  was  it  not 
from  Paris?  her  frwure^  some- 
thing quite  new  ]  Every  person 
of  the  requisite  social  rank  and 
artistic  eminence,  English  or  Ger- 
man, that  happened  to  be  in  Lud- 
wigsheim  at  the  time,  had  been 
bidden,  and  most  of  them  had 
come,  and  she  was  acting  Circe 
to  her  guests — a  reformed,  domes- 
ticated, perfectly  harmless  Circe. 
Such  a  compound  of  solid  homely 
virtues  and  superficial  spontane- 
ous coquetry  never  grows  on 
British  soil,  and  hardly  enters 
into  British  philosophy.  One 
moment  Sophie  is  receiving  son- 
nets, bouquets,  keepsakes  from 
respectful  adorers ;  the  next,  she 
is  in  the  larder  or  kitchen,  super- 
intending the  pudding  with  loving 
care,  or  hard  at  work  knitting 
Leopold's  stockings.  To  her  little 
flirtations  Circe's  husband  showed 
not  the  smallest  objection.  He 
rather  admired  his  wife  himself, 
and  if  ever  he  had  any  qualms  of 
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doubt  upon  the  question,  it  was 
something  of  a  relief  to  his  mind 
to  have  them  dissipated  by  seeing 
her  the  object  of  admiring  atten- 
tions from  others,  so  long,  of 
course,  as  she  did  not  prefer  one 
of  these  gentlemen  before  another, 
and  preferred  him,  as  now,  before 
all. 

We  arrived  early,  and  found 
him — he  was  not  musical — expos- 
tulating meekly  with  his  wife  on 
the  length  of  the  programme. 

*  Where  shall  I  go,  my  dear,' 
said  he,  'that  I  may  not  be  obliged 
to  listen  V 

*  Stop  near  the  door,  my  love,' 
she  responded, '  and  I  will  send 
yoi)  all  the  stupid  unmusical  peo- 
ple to  talk  to.' 

There  he  posted  himself  ac- 
cordingly, and  thence,  before  very 
long,  he  contrived  mysteriously 
to  disappear — I  suspect  with  a 
friend  and  kindred  spirit  or  two 
into  the  smoking-room. 

The  concert  had  begun.  It 
was  far  above  an  average  musical 
evening  in  London,  to  say  nothing 
of  English  country  towns,  where 
every  Corydon  and  Phyllis  are  so 
readily  enticed  into  making  tre- 
mulous exhibitions  of  incapacity, 
or  intrepid  ones  of  blissful  insen- 
sibility,— as  though  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means,  and  good  and  bad 
musicians  were  on  a  par  because 
St.  Cecilia  and  her  art  are  sacred  ! 

There  was  a  rising  Polish  star 
pianist,  who  had  been  known  to 
break  three  pianos  in  the  course  of 
one  evening ;  an  Qx-prima  donna^ 
now  a  rich  banker's  wife ;  a  pon- 
derous German  tenor,  the  young 
and  unfathomable  bass,  a  stringed 
quartett  of  amateurs, — all,  profes- 
sionals and  others,  bringing  their 
share  of  proof  to  the  fact  of  Ger- 
man supremacy  in  music,  if  no- 
where else. 

For  music  is  the  single  art  in 
which  the  transcendental  German 
ideal    can  shine,  unbroken    and 


undisfigured  by  the  homely  reali- 
ties of  German  life ;  the  sole  art 
which,  essentially  immaterial,  lies 
out  of  reach  of  the  intrusion  of 
sorry  unrefined  practicalities,  in 
its  glorious  abstract  idealism.  No 
ba^etic  touches  can  interfere  to 
mar  the  effect  of  its  loftiest  flights. 
That  romantic  German  Lied  is  a 
vial  containing  the  concentrated 
essence  of  all  the  inner  finer  as- 
pirations of  a  man  whose  outward 
mien  and  habits  and  chosen  sur- 
roundings have  probably  not  an 
ethereal  touch  about  them.  Had 
he  been  a  painter  this  would  have 
oozed  out  in  his  work.  He  might 
have  given  us  bread-cheese-and 
beery  Madonnas,  or  otherwise  be- 
trayed that  his  imagination  had 
not  been  nurtured  upon  the  ma- 
terially beautifuL 

And  the  singer  who  interprets 
the  composition.  She  is  stout  and 
old  and  vulgar-looking.  But  shut 
your  eyes,  and  you  must  own  with 
what  cultivated  taste,  what  ad- 
mirably artistic  effect,  she  gives 
each  difficult,  suggestive  phrase. 
She  has  feelings  and  aspirations 
too,  and  it  is  only  in  music  she 
can  air  them  so  as  to  do  them 
justice. 

'  My  dear  little  MLss  Maisie, 
you  are  going  to  sing  for  us  now;' 
and  up  came  Mrs.  Meredith  ca- 
ressingly, and  led  me  off  to  the 
piano. 

'  Herr  von  Zbirow  has  not  yet 
arrived,'  she  added,  with  a  sigh ; 
'  and  he  promised  so  faith- 
fully.' 

Just  as  she  spoke  his  well- 
known  figure  appeared  at  the 
door.  Instinctively  everybody 
made  room  for  him  to  pass,  and 
he  came  gliding  through  that 
dense  comfortable-looking  mass 
of  men  and  women  like  a  cold 
sharp  flash  of  light. 

He  made  his  bow  and  compli- 
ment to  the  hostess,  and  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me. 
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'  You  are  on  the  point  to  sing. 
I  will  accompany  yon.' 

And  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano.  From  the  commotion  that 
followed  this  move,  the  astonish- 
ment on  all  faces,  and  the  little 
buzz  that  went  round  the  room,  I 
gathered  that  this  was  an  enor- 
mous piece  of  condescension  on 
his  part.  Ifever,  whispered  So- 
phie, had  she  heard  of  his  doing 
such  a  thing  before. 

'  What  is  your  songf  he  asked. 

It  was  one  of  his  own  to  words 
of  Heine's.  He  began  to  prdude 
carelessly,  just  as  though  he  had 
done  nothing  all  his  professional 
life  but  accompany  young  lady 
amateurs  on  the  pianoforte. 

Pleased,  and  very  feur  from  being 
intimidated,  I  sang — 

'IN  A  STRANGE  LAND. 

What  drives  thee  forth  from  shore  to 
shore? 

Thvself  thou  knowst  not  why ; 
The  winds  breathe  low  a  tender  word, 

Lookst  ronnd  thee  wonderingly. 

The  love,  so  far  behind  thee  left. 

Whispers  thee  softly  now, 
*^  Retnm,  return,  I  love  thee  well ; 

My  heart's  delight  art  thou." 

Away,  away !  no  haven  found ; 

No  resting-place  implore. 
That  which  was  dearest  to  thine  heart 

Shalt  thou  behold  no  more.* 

They  applauded — encored.  Von 
Zbirow  forbade  me  to  repeat, 
made  me  sing  another.  When  it 
was  over  and  I  retreated,  I  took  a 
chair  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
fighting  against  a  sudden,  strange, 
deadly  faintness,  a  feeling  that 
was  apt  to  surprise  me  now  after 
the  slightest  over-excitement  or 
exertion. 

'  Do  you  always  sing  as  well  as 
to-night,  Picciolaf  said  a  low  play- 
ful voice  at  my  side. 

It  was  Yon  Zbirow,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  and  posted  himself  here, 
with  his  back  to  the  company. 

'Not  always;  but  sometimes 
better,'  said  I,  with  intent  to  pro- 
voke. 


'Ah,  something  put  you  out. 
Must  have  been  the  accompani- 
ment as  played  by  me.' 

'  I  own,  when  you  play  I  want 
to  listen;  feel  tempted  to  sink 
into  your  piano's  singing  accom- 
paniment.' 

'  That  is  the  worst  compliment 
you  could  pay  me.' 

*  No,  Meister;  it  is  because  sym- 
pathetic accompaniments  are  so 
rare  that  they  startle  me.' 

'  Leave  we  compliments,  then. 
You  cannot  suffer  such  things,  I 
feel  sure.' 

*  Try  me,'  said  I,  laughing;  *  you 
will  find  I've  a  good  appetite  left 
for  such  things  when  they  come 
from  you.  You  don't  give  me  the 
chance  of  getting  tired  of  them.' 

He  laughed  too,  and  was  going  to 
speak,  when  Sophie,  who  had  been 
eyeing  us  with  curiosity^  and  half 
annoyed  to  see  the  biggest  lion  in 
her  show  skulk  apart  thus  unac- 
countably engrossed,  came  up,  say- 
ing patheticfdly, 

*  Now,  Herr  Doctor,  it  is  really 
too  cruel  of  you  to  hide  yourself 
away  in  the  curtains  like  a  moth, 
while  we  are  all  dying,  literally 
dying,  to  hear  you  on  the  piano.' 

'  ^en,  my  most  gracious,  it  is 
your  funeral  marches  that  you 
now  ask  for.  Shall  I  play  you  a 
selection  to  choose  from  f 

*  Play  what  you  please,'  she 
said,  with  her  most  flatteringsmile. 
<  It  is  our  part  to  listen  and  ad- 
mire.' 

Another  minute  and  he  was  at 
the  piano,  and  had  dashed  head- 
long into  a  fantasia  of  Liszt's, 
composing  it  over  again,  it  would 
seem,  as  he  played. 

Whilst  it  lasted  the  excitement 
of  listening  sustained  me.  When 
he  ceased,  I  felt  the  threatening 
faintness  again.  I  rebelled  against 
it  flatly,  and  forced  myself  to  at- 
tend to  a  long  bravura  solo  on  the 
violoncello  that  followed  next. 

But  the  spectacles  were  upon 
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me  once  more.  'Picciola,*  he 
whispered,  when  the  violoncello 
desisted  at  last,  '  you  are  as  pale 
as  one  ghost.' 

'  I  am  tired/  said  I ;  *  and  I  do 
not  think  I  can  stay  on,  if  they 
are  going  to  dance.  I  should  like 
best  to  slip  away  quietly  and  go 
home.' 

Eva  was  looking  very  compla- 
cent in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
amiable  German  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. I  was  loth  to  disturb  her ; 
she  was  fond  of  dancing  too. 

'  Let  me ;  I  wUl  manage  it  for 
you ;'  and  he  went  up  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Meredith,  saying  smoothly, 
'Pardon,  my  most  gracious,  but 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good-evening.  You  know  my 
early  habits.  Meess  Noel  wish 
me  for  to  tell  you  she  feel  faint 
and  fatigued,  and  want  to  know  if 
you  will  excuse  her.'  And  as 
Sophie,  concerned,  ran  up  to  me 
with  her  salts,  he  followed,  saying, 
•  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
see  her  home  quickly,  and  then 
Meess  Eva  can  stay  the  dance.  I 
have  a  carriage  at  the  door.' 

Sophie  looked  at  us  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  indescribably  dis- 
concerted expression ;  then  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  imperceptibly, 
and  replied,  with  a  good  grace, 

'  Ah,  by  all  means  ;  that  will 
be  very  kind  of  you.  Good-night, 
my  dear  Miss  Maisie.  The  Herr 
Doctor  says  he  will  be  so  good  as 
to  escort  you  safe  back  in  his  car- 
riage. Go  home  and  rest.  But 
you  really  should  stay  for  this 
last  trio.  That  violoncello  plays 
most  magnificent.' 


CHAPTER  XV, 

A  NOCTURN. 

YoK  Zbibow  hurried  me  down- 
stairs, found  my  hat  and  cloak, 


called  his  carriage,  an  open  one, 
and  followed  me  into  it. 

'What  was  the  matter f  said 
he,  as  we  drove  off,  relapsing  all 
at  once  into  German.  He  always 
spoke  his  own  language  to  me 
whenever  we  happened  to  be 
alone.  'Was  it  that  long  solo 
on  the  violoncello?' 

*  Yes ;  a  sudden  attack  of  vio- 
loncello,' said  I,  trying  to  laugh. 
*  I  have  never  been  quite  strong 
since  my  illness  last  winter.' 

'Does  the  air  refresh  you  a 
Httlef 

'  Very  much.  I  wish  the  drive 
home  were  longer.' 

*  Do  you  V 

The  night  was  warm  and  mild, 
the  air  filled  with  a  soft  sum- 
mer film  of  mist,  too  faint  to  hide 
the  stars.  The  light  little  car- 
riage rolled  on  smoothly  through 
the  wide  vacant  streets.  The 
monotonous  motion,  half-lights, 
and  languid  atmosphere  insensi- 
bly lulled  me  into  a  pleasant 
waking  trance,  like  the  effect  of 
mild  opium.  The  drawiug-room 
clap-trap,  parrots'  chatter,  and 
automatic  laughter,  that  had  rung 
in  our  ears  a  moment  ago,  seemed 
a  thousand  miles  off  already. 

*  What  are  you  listening  to  f 
asked  Von  Zbirow  suddenly. 

Another  man  would  have  said, 
'  What  are  you  thinking  of?'  But 
he  had  hit  the  mark,  and  I 
smiled. 

'  The  music  of  the  spheres ;  eh, 
Picciolar 

'  Then  you  are  one  sphere  and 
liszt  is  the  other.  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  fantasia  you  played  to- 
night.' 

'  Ah  !  He  leant  back  and  seem- 
ed inclined  to  lapse  into  a  reverie. 
Presently  he  began  again,  as  if 
continuing  a  train  of  thought 
aloud. 

'  And  how  long  have  you  been 
here  now  with  Fraulein  Eva  f 

'  Six  months  it  is.' 
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Calendar  months  perhaps,  but 
each  to  me  as  indefinitely  exten- 
sive a  period  of  time  as  any  of  the 
six  *  days '  of  creation. 

*Do  you  never  find  it  lonely  1 
Perhaps  yon  like  solitude.' 

*  Meister,  times  come  when 
solitude  is  more  than  the  best — 
it  is  the  atdy  thing.' 

'  You  mean  times  when  lone- 
liness sticks  like  one's  shadow; 
and  whether  in  a  crowd,  or  at 
a  hall,  or  in  the  bosom  of  one's 
family,  one  remains  absolutely 
alone  in  the  spirit,  alone  as  if  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Atlas.  Then, 
true,  it  pains  least  to  be  literally 
so  too.' 

*  How  well  you  understand  P 

*  1 1  Of  course.  I  have  not 
been  fifty  years  at  school  for 
nothing.    But  at  your  age — ' 

'  My  age  1'  I  repeated,  mimick- 
ing him.  '  Do  you  take  it  for  the 
age  of  gold  V 

*  It  should  be.' 

*  Never  believe  that,  Meider : 
th^re  is  clay  in  it.* 

'  Ah,  wait  only  till  it  is  past,' 
said  he  quietly,  but  with  a  touch 
of  sadness ;  and  I  stood  rebuked. 
Talking  to  him,  it  was  so  easy 
to  forget  his  fifty  years.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  can  never 
be  dated.  Von  Zbirow  young 
was  something  simply  unimagin- 
able, yet  he  looked  as  though  he 
never  would  bear  some  of  the 
characters  of  old  age.  Such 
natures  are  like  metak,  and  sug- 
gest  neither  embryo,  maturity, 
nor  decay — strangers  equally  to 
crudeness,  bloom,  and  senility. 

The  drive  appeared  to  have 
lengthened  itself  unaccountably, 
as  if  in  compliance  with  my  ran- 
dom wish. 

*  What  gates  are  those  V  I  asked, 
rousing  myself  with  an  effort. 
'  Does  your  coachman  know  the 
way  to  the  Carolinen-strasse  V 

*  O,  this  is  a  trifle  longer,  that 
is  all.' 


*  But  I  see  trees — water,'  said  I, 
leaning  out.  *  Why,  Herr  Doctor, 
I  declare  we  are  in  the  park !' 

'  I  confess  it.  Forgive  me.  I 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  us  once 
round.  I  knew  the  air  would  do 
you  good.     You  said  so  yourself.' 

1  laughed.  '  So  it  does.  And 
this  is  your  way  of  hurrying  mo 
home.  I  wonder  what  Mrs. 
Meredith  would  say  V 

'That  we  shall  happily  never 
know.  The  carriage  wiU  take 
you  and  me  round  the  park  and 
back  to  the  Carolinen-strasse  in  an 
hour,  so  that  your  friend,  when 
she  returns,  will  find  you  safe  at 
home.' 

I  acquiesced.  Von  Zbirow  was 
a  privileged  person,  a  military 
despot  in  his  own  small  circle, 
and  nobody  ever  dreamt  of  dis- 
puting his  martial  law.  Why 
should  1 1 

The  park  lay  before  us  in  its 
rare  pleasantness.  No  bleak,  baie, 
trodden,  sun  -  scorched  downs, 
reader,  broken  by  worm-eaten 
trees  and  edged  with  stiff  beds  of 
stiff  flowers — a  desert,  good  for 
school-feasts  or  reviews ;  nor  yet 
a  formal  promenade,  the  empo- 
rium of  fresh  air,  perhaps,  but  of 
nothing  else  that  is  fresh.  Lud- 
wigsheim's  is  planned  after  the 
model  of  an  English  nobleman's 
country  pleasure-grounds,  with 
running  streams  swept  by  willows, 
thick  woodlands,  with  intervals 
of  long  waving  grass  and  field- 
flowers,  a  pastorale,  all  but  un- 
checked by  reminiscences  of  the 
citizens  and  their  city. 

Pleasant  by  day,  and  by  night 
bewitching,  when  the  nursery- 
maids are  all  gone,  and  the  bands, 
and  the  tourists  in  their  one-horse 
droschkies.  It  was  not  the  seascm 
either,  and  Von  Zbirow  and  I  had 
the  domain  to  ourselves. 

'A  good  exchange  this  for 
Fran  Merrydick's  aalon,  sighed 
my  companion* 
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^  She  would  not  say  yes  to 
that/ 

*  No ;  but  she  was  made  for 
indoors  only/  he  said,  with  a  little 
sneer,  '  like  her  caps  and  slippers. 
Some  women  are.  They  are  angels 
at  home,  but  out  of  the  house 
you  find  the  angel  has  clipped 
wings.' 

'It  is  not  their  fault,  Meister, 
What  else  could  you  expect  of 
those  who  are  brought  up  as  we 
women  are,  under  glass  ?* 

*  Do  I  blame  them  for  it  ?* 
'You  ought  to  pity  them  at 

least' 

'I  won't  pity  them.  Pity 
means  contempt,  and  for  my  part 
I  have  always  preferred  Uieir 
society  to  that  of  men.' 

'Great  minds  often  do  prefer 
the  society  of  their  inferiors.' 

'  You  are  sarcastic,  Picciola. 
Kow  do  you  know  the  reason 
why  V  and  he  looked  at  me  earn- 
estly, speaking  with  great  anima- 
tion in  his  self-defence.  '  Because, 
with  my  superiors,  if  I  am  to 
please,  it  means  that  I  have  some- 
times to  bow  and  cringe,  to  hide, 
or  bridle,  or  rub  out  my  own  self, 
or  to  make  its  own  apology  as 
best  I  can ;  and  all  that  is  hateful 
to  me.' 

I  could  well  believe  it  must  be 
so,  to  his  proud,  singular  mind. 
Ko  wonder  he  was  repeatedly  at 
loggerheads  with  his  brother 
musicians. 

*  Now  with  my — my  inferiors,' 
he  continued,  '  I  can  always  be 
myself,  without  fear,  or  con- 
straint, or  excuse — myself  very 
much.' 

'  One  for  the  ladies,  then  I'  said 
I.  '  But  to  whose  society  must  we 
turn  for  this  kind  of  mental 
relief)  Children,  I  suppose,  or 
dogs.' 

'  Bitter,  as  usuaL' 

'  No,  no.  I  have  a  small  mind, 
and  like  the  society  of  my  supe- 
riors best,  be  they  men  or  women.' 


'  I  should  like  to  know  where- 
abouts to  put  you  in  the  scale  of 
creation,'  said  he,  laughing  oddly ; 
'  for  sometimes  I  believe  vou  are 

•r 

a  sprite.' 

Mentally  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment, as  I  watched  him  reclin- 
ing— ^his  head  thrown  back,hi8  hat 
off,  and  the  lamplight  twinkling 
upon  his  pale  protean  face.  ' 

We  rolled  on  steadily,  lightly 
— ^the  scene  was  like  some  fairy 
tale    of  Andersen's  —  the    frogs 
croaking  in  the  water,  bats  flitting 
to  and  ho  over  the  surface,  lizards 
rustling  in  the  grass;  strange  bird- 
notes    and    'floating     vrhispers' 
came  to  us  from  the  trees  as  wo 
rushed  past;    the  tiny  equipage, 
stolid  driver,  and  inside — ^he  and 
I.  What  mysterious  meeting-place 
could  it  be  that  our  differing  spirits 
had  found  f    He,  the  egotistical 
successful  artist-genius,  to  whom 
laurels  and  triumphs  had  become 
as  daily  bread ;  things  to  be  taken 
for  granted  till  they  had  ceased  to 
excite  in  him  any  special  joy  and 
thankfulness, — he  accepted  them 
as  coolly,  and  returned  thanks  for 
them  mechanically,  though  per- 
haps they  had  become  just  as  in- 
dii^nsable  as  meat  and  drink  to 
his  existence.     And  I,  a  girl  to 
whom  laurels  and  rose-leaves,  real 
or  visionary,  seemed  also  things 
of  beauty  and  joy  no  longer,  but 
to  whom  some  curious  fancy  ap- 
peared to  draw  him  closer  and 
closer  with  an  invisible  chain. 

Yon  Zbirow  talked ;  he  could 
talk  when  not. in  a  huff  or  con- 
strained by  the  presence  of  what 
he  called  his  antidotes;  no  one 
better,  no  one  more  skilM  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  heart  of 
his  companion.  Women  usually 
began  by  admiring  and  half  fear- 
ing, then  pitied,  and  ended  by 
loving  him.  0, 1  had  heard  his 
whole  biography  from  Sophie 
Meredith  —  an  artist's  history. 
That  strange,  quizzical,  gifted  man 
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had  won  hearts  many — hroken 
some,  and  inspired  passions  and 
poems  in  plenty.  I  understood 
it  now.  One  of  these  fair  devo- 
tees he  had  married ;  hut  he  lost 
his  wife  within  a  year. 

'  The  greatest  mercy  for  hoth, 
my  dear/  said  Sophie  candidly. 
'She  was  heautiful  and  well-horn, 
and  sat  at  his  feet  all  day  long ; 
hut  if  she  had  not  died  early,  he 
would  have  wearied  of  this,  and 
some  wild  new  fit  would  have 
driven  him  to  leave  her.  As  it 
was,  it  all  ended  well ;  and  he  has 
a  real  respect  for  her  memory.' 

The  drive  was  over  too  soon. 
Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped  he- 
fore  our  garden-gate.  We  dis- 
mounted, and  as  he  held  it  open 
for  me  I  gave  him  my  hand,  say- 
ing, 

*  Good-night,  Meigter;  I  shall 
not  forget  our  nocturn  in  the 
park.' 

He  made  no  answer.  As  I 
turned  away,  and  went  into  the 
house,  I  heard  the  carriage  roll  off. 
Indoors  all  was  dark  and  still. 
Frau  Richter  had  gone  to  hed; 
Eva  not  yet  returned.  I  chose  to 
sit  up  for  her,  an^  waited  in  the 
dark  among  the  ivy  and  dwarf 
oleanders.  I  felt  no  longer  faint 
nor  tired,  hut  nerved  and  exhila- 
rated hy  the  midnight  drive  and 
the  stirring  companionship  of  him 
from  whom  I  had  just  parted. 

Von  Zbirow  was  right  to  pre- 
fer women's  society.  They  only 
would  treat  him  fairly.  Men  blun- 
dered; and  in  their  rough  con- 
tempt for  certain  feminine  charac- 
teristics of  vanity,  intense  irrita- 
bility, and  too  fastidious  sensibili- 
ties, never  acknowledged  how  far 
these,  in  him,  sprang  from  the 
same  exceptional  organisation 
-  which  made  of  him  what  he  was 
— ^the  first  tone  poet  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

Sudden  music  broke  upon  my 
psychological    philosophy.      For 


one  moment  I  believed  in  oral 
delusions;  the  next,  I  perceived 
that  the  sounds  came  from  the 
studio  piano  in  the  garden. 

*  It  is  the  Herr  Doctor.  That 
door  is  never  locked,  and  he  has 
walked  in,  simply.  0  the  splen- 
did impudence  of  some  people ! 

'So  much  the  better  for  me, 
then.  I  shall  sit  here  and  listen. 
It  will  beguile  the  time  till  Eva 
comes.  But  what  a  freak  of  yours, 
Meisterf 

*  You  are  the  only  pianist  who 
forces  us  into  forge tfulness  of 
the  wood,  wires,  and  ivory  that 
are  your  means  of  musical  enchant- 
ment. Only  one  pair  of  hands 
in  there  and  one  piano,  yet  there 
comes  forth  this  symphony,  with 
tones  and  shades  of  tone  unlimited, 
it  would  seem,  at  command. 

*It  is  growing  wilder  and  wilder. 
I  never  heard  him  play  thus  be- 
fore. It  is  like  the  Bacchanals — 
a  mysterious  inspired  madness ; 
might  catch  the  listener,  too.  I 
rather  hope  Eva  will  not  come 
back  immediately.  I  wish  to  hear 
some  more  of  tlus.' 

At  last  I  stole  out.  The  studio- 
door  was  open,  and  I  placed  my- 
self there  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
a  lamp  outside.  His  back  was 
turned  as  he  sat  at  the  piano ;  but 
I  could  see  his  aristocratic  sil- 
houette reflected  in  large,  and 
sharply  defined  on  the  wall. 

Presently,  without  pausing  or 
looking  round,  he  said, 

*  Come  in,  Picciola.' 

*  Why,  Meister,  have  you  eyes 
— ^that  is  to  say,  spectacles — in  the 
back  of  your  head  V 

'Yes  ;  for  some  things,  and 
some  people.  Come  in,  I  tell 
you.' 

Kow  I  was  never  in  the  least 
a&aid  of  Yon  Zbirow.  I  came  in, 
and  sat  on  the  sofisi  to  listen. 

Who  shall  define  wealth  for  us, 
or  say  where  it  lies  ?  Von  2n)irow 
at  his  piano  is  like  a  millionaire 
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showering  down  pearls  and  dia- 
monds before  a  greedy  impover- 
ished gaping  world.  Again,  where 
music  ia  not,  he  fades  by  com- 
parison into  nothing. 

He  was  improvisins  now,  fol- 
lowing some  passing  fancy  of  his 
own,  sketching  it  boldly  as  he 
went. 

*  Well  !*  said  he  all  at  once, 
stopping  and  wheeling  round,  as 
if  to  give  the  signal  for  applause. 

'  O,  beautiful !'  I  stammered, 
unprepared,  and  with  the  genuine 
awkward  stupidity  of  an  English 
girl. 

*  Is  that  all  your  answer  )' 

*  Answer !  answer !' 

*  You  know  they  aay,  and  I  be- 
lieve it,  that  a  whole  biography 
could  be  written  in  music.  Can- 
not I  make  mine  speak  so  much 
as  a  few  words  to  you  V 

He  spoke  softly,  left  the  piano, 
came  and  seated  himself  facing 
me. 

*  More  than  that,^  he  continued, 
as  I  did  not  reply,  '  one  may  play 
to  a  crowd,  as  at  the  Grafin's 
party,  and  be  intelligible  but  to  a 
single  soul.' 

His  eyes,  habitually  downcast, 
now  in  one  of  their  sudden  awaken- 
ings blinded  me  with  their  signi- 
ficance. 

'  I  was  wondering,'  I  began  phi- 
losophically— I  delighted  to  fling 
some  prosaic  workaday  speech 
like  a  stone  into  the  flood  of  his 
rhapsodies;  it  served  to  pique  and 
to  dehght  him  too — '  what  is  the 
worth  of  all  these  good  things 
people  call  substantial-* money, 
diamonds,  great  possessions — whe- 
ther they  have  really  anything  to 
do  with  happiness,  and  whether 
if  we  were  all  perfectly  rich  and 
perfectly  healthy,  earth  would  be 
much  more  like  heaven  than'  be- 
fore, and  less  of  a  dusky  limbo, 
half  of  whose  inhabitants  are  ready 
to  cut  their  throats  with  spleen. 
But  could  the  world  last  without 


genius,  which  keeps  alive  in  us 
the  love  of  the  infinite,  even  if  wo 
cannot  attain  it,  and  the  dream  of 
an  ideal,  to  save  us  from  becoming 
brutes  or  machines  V 

'  I  like  to  hear  that,  from  you.' 
His  gaze  had  softened  into  a 
smile — eucl^  a  smile  as  one  bends 
on  a  favourite  child. 

*  Picciola,  I  am  an  old  man ; 
and  you  are  so  young.  Does  it 
not  seem  strange  that  there  should 
be  sympathy  between  us  ?' 

Sympathy,  sympathy — always 
sympathy.  The  word  seemed 
made  to  mock  me. 

'  Music  is  neither  old  nor  young,' 
said  I. 

'  So  there  we  meet,  and  shake 
hands.  But  is  it  to  be  only  theref 

I  was  silent. 

'Picciola,  you  say  my  music 
speaks  to  you.  But  I  fear  it  is 
yoirwho  write  the  words,  not  L' 

*  Why  so  V 

'  Because  you  look  always  as  if 
it  conjured  up  memories  of.  the 
past,  not  dreams  of  the  future.' 

*  O,  no,  not  the  past !'  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  flash  of  eagerness 
he  misunderstood.  One  does  not 
fear  Memory  unless  he  pursue. 

'  What  then  f  does  it  speak  to 
you  of  to-morrow  V 

'That,  Meieter,  is  what  I  do 
not  hear  so  clearly.' 

'  Shall  I  make  it  plain  to  you 
nowf 

'  In  music  V 

'  No  ;  in  words.' 

His  eyes  burned  and  brightened, 
there  was  youth  in  his  face,  as 
if,  like  Faust,  he  had  cast  off  wear 
and  tear  in  a  moment — a  supreme 
moment,  that  may  revolutionise  a 
whole  life. 

What  is  he  saying  now?  Words 
more  intelligible  certainly  than 
any  arrangement  of  crotchets  and 
quavers ;  eloquent  and  tender 
words  of  flattery  anid — sympathy, 
I  suppose. 

It  was  for  me,  then,  the  revived 
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sweetness  of  this  gifted  spirit. 
Pity,  interest,  admiration  for  the 
lonely  man  and  master  mnsician 
had  never  been  stronger  in  me 
than  at  that  moment  It  was  a 
proud  part  that  he  offered  me  to 
play — to  share  his  life  henceforth. 
Who  could  fail  to  be  won  by  the 
insinuating  charm  of  his  words, 
ay,  and  of  his  presence  1 

One  by  one,  as  those  words  fell 
from  his  lips,  they  dropped  into 
my  soul  like  bits  of  ice — or  iron, 
if  you  will.  I  felt  further  from 
him  at  every  syllable  he  spoke. 
I  had  been  under  a  spell,  unre- 
sisted, which  was  lifting  now.  I 
looked  into  my  own  heart  and 
recoiled. 

And  to  how  many  had  those 
lips  breathed  the  same  phrases 
before,  as  gracefully,  as  fervently, 
as  sincerely  %  What  a  farce  it  all 
IB  at  the  best ! 

I  got  up  from  the  sofa  suddenly, 
went  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  piano,  clasped  my  hands  over 
my  head,  and  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  half  -  convulsive 
laughter. 

It  startled  Von  Zbirow;  sobered 
him  too. 

*  Promise  me  one  thing,  MeUier^* 
I  said. 

*  Name  it.' 

'  Never  to  speak  to  me  so,  ex- 
cept in  music' 

He  flushed  slightly,  rose, 
grasped  my  hand ;  I  let  him. 

*  Picciola,  what  do  you  mean  V 

'  You  know  what  I  mean.  In 
music  we  may  all  take  what 
dreams  we  please.  Who  cares? 
But  do  not  let  us  drag  their  false- 
neas  into  the  light  of  day  by  try- 
ing to  make  them  real.' 

Silence.  Then  he  spoke  sadly, 
not  offended,  but  wounded,  I 
fear. 

*  You  have  no  heart.' 

' None,' said  I.  'Congratulate 
me.' 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  with 


that  terrible  soul  to  soul  scmtiny 
that  lays  old  wounds  bare,  till  I 
felt  myself  turning  white  with 
pain,  and  my  head  reeled.  Did 
he  understand  ?    Did  he  forgive  1 

How  long  that  moment  lasted 
I  do  not  know.  Sounds  of  wheels 
were  heard  outside,  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  gone  without 
another  word. 

It  was  Eva  who  had  returned. 
Presently,  seeing  the  studio-door 
open,  she  looked  in,  and  stopped 
short  in  astonishment  to  find  me 
there,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room, 

*  Maisie,  are  you  up  still  1 
What  can  you  be  doing  here  ?' 

*  You  may  well  ask,  Eva.  Since 
we  parted  I  have  run  through  a 
whole  three-volume  novel  in  two 
hours.' 

*  O,  tell  me  about  it  !*  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly.  *  Was  it  not 
Von  Zbirow  himself  who  brushed 
past  me  just  now  in  the  garden  f 

'Certainly  it  was.  He  took 
me  for  a  long  drive  round  the 
park.     That  was  the  first  volume.' 

'Welir 

*  Then  we  came  home,  and  he 
sat  and  played  to  me  here  for 
some  time.     That  was  the  second. ' 

*  Go  on.' 

*  Afterwards— I  know  you  will 
laugh,  Eva,  but  it  is  all  true,  as 
true  as  that  I  stand  here — ^he 
ended  by  a  declaration;  he  did 
indeed.' 

But  Eva  did  not  laugh.  Instead 
she  looked  eager  and  responsive, 
and  asked  in  tones  of  subdued 
emotion  and  affectionate  interest, 

*  And  you,  dear — what  did  you 
sayf 

'  Say  1  What  should  you  think? 
what  would  you  have  me  say  ?' 

*  Even  you,  Maisie,  must  surely, 
surely  feel  the  pride  I — any  one 
would  at  being  his  chosen,'  she 
said  half-inquiringly.  'You have 
promised  to  be  his  ministering 
angel,  dear;  your  love  will  save 
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his  Bensitive  nature  some  of  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  life.  How 
happy  yott  are  !' 

'  I  told  him/  I  said  derisively, 
'  to  preach  Beethoven  to  the  birds, 
but  not  to  talk  love  to  me.' 

'  You  have  no  heart/  she  sighed 
reproachfully. 

'  So  he  said/  was  all  I  could 
reply. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN  OLD  60N0  ENDED. 
^  Mail  oH  sont  les  neiges  d'auUn?* 

Winter  had  come  again. 
After  a  brief  autumn,  passed 
among  the  country  wilds,  the 
lakes  and  highlands  beloved  of  all 
Ludwigsheim  landscape-painters, 
we  had  returned  to  our  old  quar- 
ters in  the  Carolinen-strasse. 
Christmas  found  us  there  stilL 

And  with  no  thought  of  leaving 
yet,  although  I  was  no  longer  on 
the  sick-list,  but  must  give  credit 
to  the  doctor's  sagacity,  the  keen 
mountain  air,  and  to  change  and 
time,  for  having  done  their  work 
at  last  in.  fully  restoring  the 
health  and  strength  I  had  lost 
I  might  have  thanked  them  for  it 
had  their  success  served  for  any- 
thing better  than  to  quicken  the 
sense  of  spiritual  fibre  and  nerve 
crippled  and  damnified — some- 
thing beyond  repair  by  the  touch 
of  the  stimulant  of  the  Alps  or 
the  anodyne  of  years. 

But  OUT  stay  abroad  having 
answered  so  well,  we  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  prolong  it.  We 
had  no  wish  to  move  until  we 
were  recalled,  and  so  far  our  re- 
spective families  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting on  perfectly  well  without  us. 
<  We  have  imported  the  colonial 
brother  and  sister-in-law,'  Ethel 
had  written, '  nephews,  nieces,  and 
all.'  '  They  are  rather  a  nice  lot 
on  the  whole/  subjoined  Claude 


in  a  postscript,  *  considering  their 
education  in  the  bush.  There's 
lots  of  room  for  improvement  still ; 
but  Ethel  and  I  are  doing  our 
best,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  civilising  them  in  time.' 

They  had  come  for  three 
months,  stayed  nine, '  and  as  yet,' 
wrote  the  twins  in  their  last  mis- 
sive, 'show  no  signs  of  giving 
warning.'  Meanwhile  they  over- 
ran the  house;  thus  my  room 
was  worth  something,  whatever 
my  company.  As  to  Mr.  Severn, 
he  had  adopted  an  old  relative  in 
reduced  circumstances  to  keep 
house  for  him  for  the  time,  and 
was  so  gratified  by  the  ever-pre- 
sent consciousness  of  combining 
real  charity  to  her  with  real  per- 
sonal convenience  to  himself  that 
he  could  scarcely  find  it  in  him 
to  fret  over  Eva's  absence.  Thus 
the  summons  or  entreaties  to  re- 
turn we  had  feared  and  expected 
to  receive  never  came.  And  let 
no  young  lady  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  her  vanity,  be  so  far  de- 
ceived by  the  commotion  and 
plaints  caused  in  her  family  by 
her  defection  at  meal-times,  or 
any  unwonted  extension  of  a  short 
absence,  as  to  fancy  herself  indis- 
pensable at  home.  Let  her  but 
mark,  when  interest  (stem  neces- 
sity apart),  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, or  such  promotion,  removes 
one  olive-branch  from  the  table, 
how  speedily  and  comfortably  the 
remainder  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  It  was,  there- 
fore, without  much  remorse  that 
we  settled, to  remain  till  after 
Easter  in  Ludwigsheim,  where 
Eva  had  begun  a  regular  course 
of  art-studies. 

The  Merediths  had  been  ab- 
sent for  many  months,  and  were 
now  on  a  visit  to*  the  rich  papa 
Yon  Seckendorf  at  Vienna.  In 
November  we  had  received  the 
news  of  the  birth  there  of  Sophie's 
son    and    heir,  Francis  Joseph. 
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She  wrote  to  us  often,  seemed  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  '  Leopold' 
sent  his  love  reguWly.  Eva  was 
perpetually  quoting  him  as  the 
model  of  husbands,  and  I  could 
not  deny  that  appearances  were 
in  his  &your.  Sheer  laziness  may 
tame  a  tiger  so  as  to  render  him 
practicaUy  harmless.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith might  end  by  falling  in  love 
with  respectability,  whose  charms, 
as  we  know,  will  sometimes  begin 
to  dawn  upon  a  man  as  he  ap- 
proaches middle  life. 

Von  Zbirow  had  left  the  town, 
not  to  return  this  winter.  He 
had  a  yiUa  far  away  on  the  Main, 
whore,  it  was  said,  he  always  chose 
to  ensconce  himself  when  engaged 
upon  any  musical  composition, 
and  report  spoke  of  him  as  having 
just  completed  some  work  of  im- 
portance. But  Ludwigsheim  could 
tell  us  no  particulars,  and  from 
himself,  since  that  midsummer 
night's  dream,  half  a  year  ago,  I 
had  had  but  these  lines  : 

'  The  promise  you  asked  for  is 
given  already.  If  I  speak  now 
it  i9  but  one  leaving  word  over 
what  iB  past  before  you  have  time 
to  forget  it  Picciola,  I  think  you 
laugh  in  your  heart  to  be  the  last 
love  of  an  old  man.  It  is  because 
you  don't  know  what  that  means. 
To  boys  and  girls  love  comes  so 
differently,  so  surely,  springs  up 
in  the  heart  for  the  asking. 
The  £r8t  comer  may  inspire  it. 
The  kindred  spirit  you  seek,  if 
you  do  not  find  it  this  year  in 
this  place,  wiU  meet  you  next 
year  in  that.  There  comes  a 
time  when  to  love  is  as  rare  as 
snow  in  August.  A  man  looks 
round  and  feels  that  the  world 
does  not  now  contain  the  living 
being  who  could  force  his  heart 
from  him.  But  he  would  forfeit 
all  else  to  find  himself  mistaken. 

'  Does  he  prize  it  then,  or  no  1 
Is  it  less  worth,  less  to  be  thought 
of,  because  it  comes  late  to  one 


who  has  nothing  more  to  hope 
from  illusions  1 

'  And  to  have  loved  once  again 
must  be  enough  for  me.  Be  it  so. 
I  shall  spread  a  little  of  that  light 
over  the  years  left — it  must  last 
me  for  those,  for  it  will  not  come 
again.  But  neither  will  I  have  a 
sharp  truth  spoil  a  sweet  fancy, 
nor  yet  what  was  sweet  too  and 
no  fancy— our  friendship.  I  shall 
claim  yours  when  we  meet  again* 
Eemember  that,  and  forget  what 
you  will  besides.  Addio,  Picciola, 
for  a  long,  long  time.' 

So  ended  that  page,  for  me. 

It  was  New-year's  eve.  I  sat 
by  the  stove  sewing.  Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  gloves 
must  be  mended,  buttons  must 
be  put  on,  and  we  had  no  maid 
with  us  at  Ludwigsheim.  But  I 
never  engaged  in  this  feminine 
occupation  without  a  devout  wish 
that  the  day  may  get  more  and 
more  distant  when  'every  lady 
her  own  needlewoman'  shall  be 
the  rule.  Stitching  is  not  always 
soothing ;  it  leaves  the  mind  too 
free.  To-day,  in  its  character  of 
anniversary,  festival,  and  land- 
mark, brought  unwelcome  tena- 
cious associations.  How  those 
holiday  times  rejoiced  my  heart 
when  a  child !  How  I  hated  them 
now,  and  the  merry  memories  they 
caUed  up,  like  fiends  in  pretty 
shapes,  under  whose  visitation  I 
winced  and  chafed  in  vain !  Kone 
can  kill  them  or  drive  them  away. 

Suddenly,  in  desperation,  turn- 
ing round  to  Eva,  I  began  at 
random, 

'  These  ten  months  have  we 
been  in  .Ludwigsheim,  dear,  and 
seen  less  than  most  tourists  see  in 
ten  days.  Excepting  the  picture- 
gallery  we  have  left  everything 
undone,  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
royal  stables.' 

'When  shall  we  begin f  said 
Eva  meekly. 
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*  I  mean  to  begin  now.  I  am 
going  out  to  buy  a  Murray,  and 
then  we  can  attack  one  of  the 
churches  before  it  gets  dark.' 

'  Then  Tm  afraid  you  will  have 
to  begin  by  yourself.  That  picture 
of  kingfishers  for  Mrs.  Meredith 
must  be  fini8h«d  by  this  evening. 
I  promised  it  her  long  ago,  and 
they  return  to-morrow.* 

The  picture  was  wanted  for  papa 
Yon  Seckendorf  8  birthday,  which 
would  wait  for  no  one.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  I  started  off 
alone  to  humour  my  whim,  pro- 
cured my  Murray,  and  in  return- 
ing by  the  cathedral  I  went  inside. 

It  is  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the 
ugliest  church  of  which  Ludwigs- 
heim  can  boast;  a  laige  plain 
brick  pile  of  some  four  hundred 
years'  standing,  and  contains  some 
wood  carvings,  a  monument  to  a 
German  emperor,  and  a  Turkish 
flag  from  the  battle  of  Belgrade. 

My  ardour  for  investigation  was 
soon  checked.  Objects  of  interest, 
in  fact,  were  nowhere ;  so  I  was 
reduced  to- watching  the  tourist 
parties  as  they  came  round,  some 
staring  aimlessly,  blankly,  in  all 
directions,  as  though  puzzling  in 
vain  to  discover  what  they  had 
come  out  there  for  to  see ;  others 
happy  and  irresponsible  as  soldiers 
or  sheep,  because  marshalled  along 
by  courier  and  cicerone. 

The  cicerone,  as  we  know  him, 
is  a  thoroughly  modem  type. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  this 
race  of  tutors  in  the  market-place 
for  grown-up  children  could  ever 
have  arisen  except  in  an  age  like 
ours,  an  age  of  universal  travel 
He  belongs  to  internationalism, 
is  the  oifspring  of  modem  curi- 
osity, modern  restlessness,  modem 
wealth  and  the  oppressive  leisure 
it  often  brings,  modem  virtues 
and  vices.  He  is  a  parasite  of 
course,  has  no  separate  import- 
ance, subsisting  entirely  on  the 
ignorance  of  the   rich  and  idle. 


Still  it  may  happen  occasionally 
the  parasite  is  more  noble  than 
its  prey,  as  good  ivy  may  grow 
on  a  rotten  tower. 

What  Christian  patience  is  his, 
what  unalterable  good-humour ! 
When  in  manners,  dress,  intelli- 
gence, he  is  vastly  superior  to  most 
of  his  scholars,  he  must  know  it, 
though  the  fact  may  be  beyond 
their  ken,  and  at  any  rate  does  not 
prevent  them  from  treating  him, 
some  with  vulgar  eondescension, 
others  with  airy  contempt.  There 
must  surely  be  some  insolent  irony 
lurking  under  his  smooth  glib  ad- 
dress, as  he  satisfies  their  random 
curiosity,  and  enlightens  their 
profoundest  ignorance  with  the 
most  perfect  courtesy  and  amia- 
bility. Sometimes  he  is  past 
writhing  under  the  slight  of  being 
reckoned,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
talking  and  walking  handbook. 
Or  sometimes  it  may  be  that  his 
self-respect  sits  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  petty  darts 
of  the  kind. 

So  ran  my  meditations,  which 
had  been  started  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice  of  a  man  expounding 
the  cathedral  to  a  particularly 
large  party  of  English  whom  he 
was  escorting  over  the  building. 
In  this  case  the  lecturer's  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  was  evidently 
accompanied  by  a  certain  sociid 
standing,  for  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  reverential  attention  and 
submissive  air  with  which  most 
of  his  flock  seemed  to  regard  him. 
But  as  in  a  class  of  school-chil- 
dren there  wiU  always  be  found 
one  or  two  misconstituted  minds 
too  dense  or  too  lazy  to  think, 
except  by  proxy,  and  who  are  for 
ever  vexing  the  soul  of  the  school- 
master by  importunate  questions, 
so  here  the  speaker,  when  At  the 
most  interesting  point  of  his  lec- 
ture, was  sure  to  be  checked  and 
interrupted  by  some  of  the  ladies 
of  his  convoy,  who  fastened  upon 
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bim,  and  never  ceased  plying  him 
Yrith  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  inqui^ 
ries  and  obvious  remarks,  as  if 
struggling  to  usurp  the  lion's  share 
of  his  attention. 

To  one  or  two  of  the  party  who 
were  foreigners  he  occasionally 
addressed  himself  in  French,  so 
fluent  that  I  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  could  be  the  countryman 
for  which  I  had  set  him  down  at 
first.  But  now  and  then,  when  he 
spoke  a  few  words  in  German  to 
the  sacristan,  I  wondered  again. 
He  seemed  equally  at  home  in 
that  laoguage.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  native  Teuton  after  all. 

Before  the  party  broke  up  I 
heard  them  thanking  their  leader, 
and  making  arrangements  with 
him  for  a  visit  to  the  sculpture- 
gallery  on  some  future  day.  They 
then  dispersed. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  I  had 
forgotten  the  time,  and  rose  hastily 
to  leave  the  church.  As  I  passed 
the  old  beadle,  who  was  parading 
the  aisle,  affecting  a  hobble,  as  if 
to  give  a  raison  d'itre  for  his  long 
staff,  I  stopped  to  ask  him  a  tri- 
fling question — whether  he  could 
tell  me  if  and  how  it  was  possible 
to  get  an  order  to  see  the  pictures 
in  the  royal  palace,  which  hap- 
pened then  to  be  closed. 

He  shook  his  head  with  the 
inveterate  pessimism  of  a  German 
offidaL  O,  yes,  he  could  tell 
me  for  certain  that  there  was  no 
way.  The  palace  was  shut  up 
for  three  months,  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  obtain  ad- 
mission. 

*  Nonsense  —  quite  possible,' 
said  a  cool  English  voice  behind 
us ;  '  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  merely  that  the  place 
is  not  open  as  usual  to  the  public, 
and  that  you  require  an  order.' 

Turning  round,  I  encountered 
the  keenest  pair  of  eyes  I  had  ever 
met,  looking  out  of  an  intelligent 
face  sharpened  in  outline,  full  of 


suppleness  of  expression,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  mind  that  never  sleeps. 
It  was  the  captain  of  the  regiment 
of  tourists  I  had  been  watching 
so  curiously  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  beadle,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  referred  me  for  what  I 
wanted  to  know  to  this  English 
gentleman  as  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject.  He  in  return 
rallied  the  beadle  unmercifully  on 
his  general  ignorance  of  all  that 
was  going  on  under  his  nose, 
adding,  to  me, 

*You  know  that  in  Ludwigs- 
heim  it  takes  one  week  for  a  piece 
of  news  to  travel  from  the  Graud 
Hotel  to  the  Domplatz.  Give  it 
another,  and  perhaps  it  may  get 
as  far  as  the  Tagea  Anzeiger.* 

1  laughed,  and  suggested  that 
he,  perhaps,  could  tell  me  where 
we  must  apply  for  the  order  in 
question.  He  offered  to  get  us 
one  himself,  adding  that  he  was 
engaged  to  take  a  large  party  over 
the  palace  in  a  day  or  two.  Might 
we  join  1  I  inquired.  He  replied 
that  it  was  open  to  all  who  cared 
to  do  so.  In  any  case  he  would 
procure  the  admission  for  us,  and 
leave  it  at  our  house  to-morrow. 

I  thanked  him  and  gave  our 
address.  In  return,  he  presented 
me  with  his  card, 

'  Mr.  Albebt  Grey.' 

A  countryman  then,  after  all. 
I  went  home  laughing  to  myself 
over  my  adventure,  and  announ- 
ced to  Eva  triumphantly  that  I 
had  engaged  a  guide  to  take  us 
over  the  king's  palace,  and  ex- 
plain the  N^dungen  firescoes  it 
contained. 

'Have  you  really  1*  she  said 
good-humouredly. 

*  Eva,  what  a  treasure  you  are!* 
I  remarked ;  *  nothing  takes  you 
aback.  I  know  if  I  had  returned 
and  told  you  that  the  king  was 
coming  here  in  person  to  take 
you  out  for  a  drive,  you  would 
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merely  have  replied,  "Is  he 
really  T ' 

She  laughed. 

'Tell  me  ahout  the  gnide. 
Where  and  how  did  you  find  each 
other?' 

'  I  picked  him  up  in  the  cathe- 
dral. A  most  extraordinary  man. 
He  seems  a  perfect  mint  of  infor- 
mation, I  assure  you.' 

'Won't  he  be  expensive?'  she 
suggested. 

'  True,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
But  we  needn't  take  him  again. 
It  was  quite  by  accident  I  was 
speaking  to  the  sacristan,  and  he 
chimed  in.  But  I  had  noticed 
him  before,  holding  forth  to  a 
body  of  tourists.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  his  name  is  Grey.' 

'  Grey  !'  she  exclaimed,  'with  a 
little  start. 

*  Yes,  Albert  Grey.  Dear  child, 
what's  the  matter!  I  have  sur- 
prised you  after  all,  it  seems.' 

*  Albert  Grey  !' 

She  had  grown  quite  pale.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and 
shut  my  eyes.  '  I  know  what  is 
coming.  We  are  on  the  stage. 
I  see  it  alL  It  is  "Aha,  that 
face!"  ''I've  heard  that  name 
before  !"  Go  on  !' 

'  What  is  he  like )'  asked  Eva 
tremulously. 

'  Middle  height,  thinnish,  face 
young,  but  a  little  worn;  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  out,  literally 
and  figuratively,  in  all  weathers.' 

She  shook  her  head  dubiously. 

'  Grey  is  such  a  common  name.' 

'  Tes,  but  there  is  something 
uncommon  in  that  name  for  you. 
Won't  you  tell  me  what?  He 
is  coming  to  -  morrow  morning. 
Supposing  it  were  the  same? 
Have  I  made  some  frightful  mis- 
take?' 

So  she  told  me  the  romance  of 
her  life— a  ten  years'  old  love- 
story — ^but  the  memory  of  which, 
like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  had  lain 
unchangeable ;  and  when  wakened 


again,  rose  up  in  her  mind  fresh 
and  untarnished  as  ever.  She  had 
given  me  the  outline  long  ago ; 
now  first  I  heard  the  tale  in  fulL 

When  Eva  Severn  was  a  pretty 
girl  of  twenty,  she  had  joined  an 
art-school  in  London,  where  she 
found  all  the  young  lady  pupils 
rather  more  than  less  in  love  with 
an  amateur  fellow-student,  Mr. 
Albert  Grey,  &  clever,  gentlemanly, 
agreeable  young  fellow,  who,  by 
his  attractions  and  easy  conquests, 
made  the  despair  of  his  com- 
panion painters. 

The  only  girl  he  never  flirted 
with  was  Eva.  Instead,  they 
struck  up  a  friendship  on  the 
ground  of  art,  for  which  Mr.  Grey 
had  just  at  that  time  resolved  to 
'  go  in'  professionally.  His  family 
disapproving,  he  intended  to  sup- 
port himself  by  his  own  exertions. 
He  was  enamoured  with  his  art, 
or  rather  with  that  Bohemian, 
reckless,  pleasant,  picturesque  life 
in  studios,  and  finaUyvrith  Eva,  as 
its  idealised  feminine  incarnation. 
They  became  engaged,  and  Mr. 
Grey,  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
began  to  paint  ten  hours  a  day. 

In  love's  voyage  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  always  some  peril- 
ous ground  to  be  traversed,  where 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  start 
founder,  some  before,  some  after 
marriage.  The  crisis  is  not 
brought  about  as  in  fiction  by 
suppression  of  letters,  forgeries, 
falsehoods  told  by  jealous  sisters, 
and  the  poison  of  unfounded  sus- 
picions— ^not,  briefly,  by  deceit  and 
blindness,  but  by  restored  vision. 

A  moment  was  due  when  the 
restless  versatile  life-adept  should 
clash  with  the  sensibilities  of  the 
calm  inexperienced  girl.  The 
cause?  No  matter  what  A  trifling 
jealousy  on  her  part,  impatience 
and  coldness  on  his.  The  result  ? 
Breach  of  a  link  too  weak  to  begin 
with. 

'I  was  wrong  and  exacting,' 
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said  Eva,  with  a  siglu  '  I  see  it 
now.  But  everything  went  against 
us.' 

Foi  lovers  the  role  holds  good, 
that  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  The  moment  they 
vacillated  opportunity  became 
their  enemy.  Family  troubles 
obliged  Eva  to  absent  herself 
from  the  schcol  for  some  time. 
When  she  returned  Grey  had  left, 
and  was  gone  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  every  girl  had  a  dif- 
ferent story  to  telL 

And  from  that  day  to  this  he 
and  she  had  never  met. 

'A  guide  did  you  say?  she 
repeated  vehemently.  '  But  what 
can  have  befallen  lum  ?  Mr.  Grey 
was  a  man  of  good  family  and 
education.  His  parents  were  very 
rich  people.  I  don't  understand 
it  at  alL' 

I  hastened  to  explain.  I  had 
only  been  joking.  Mr.  Grey,  as 
I  had  perceived  at  once,  was  no 
more  a  guide  than  M.  Jourdain 
was  a  merchant.  Only  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  possession  of  a 
large  stock  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  towns,  and  im- 
parted it  to  his  friends  for  a  con- 
sideration. But  besides,  what  if 
he  were  %  Gentlemen  of  position 
have  done  worse.  Had  it  not 
once  been  distinctly  stated  in  the 
papers  that  many  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  and  not  a  few 
clergymen  and  other  decayed  dig- 
nitaries, were  to  be  found  among 
the  drivers  of  hansom  cabs  ?  There 
was  nothing  degrading  in  the 
occupation  of  cicerone,  which  Mr. 
Grey  appeared  to  have  chosen. 
On  the  contrary,  teaching  is  ac- 
counted an  honourable  calling, 
and  teachers  of  men  must  be 
wiBer  than  teachers  of  boys. 

Eva  had  to  yield  to  my  argu- 
ments. 

'But  you  must  see  him  first 
when  he  comes  to-morrow,'  she 
said.     '  I  shall  like  him  to  know 
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beforehand  whom  he  is  going  to 
encounter.' 

*•  As  you  please.' 
The  meeting  between  them 
bade  fair  to  be  a  piquant,  scarcely 
a  painful  one.  That  love  had  re- 
mained like  a  sainted  relic  in  the 
sweet  shrine  of  Eva's  heart,  and 
the  dross  had  fedlen  away.  Xo 
rankling  feeling  lingered.  Was  a 
resurrection  possible  1 

The  next  afternoon,  punctual  to 
his  appointment,  he  called,  and 
was  shown  into  the  studio.  He 
observed  at  once  that  he  had 
guessed  we  were  artists  (artists 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  being, 
if  they  choose,  emphatically  Bo- 
hemian and  emphatically  respect- 
able at  the  same  time).  I  sent 
Frau  Eichter  to  summon  Eva. 

'The  artist  is  my  compa- 
nion, not  myself'  said  I;  'and 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  in  her  an  old 
acquaintance.' 

'  Indeed  1'  he  said,  with  just  a 
passing  shadow  of  solicitude  he 
could  not  hide  upon  his  face, 
tempting  me  to  prolong  his  mys- 
tification. What  inconvenient 
souvenirs  were  going  to  be  raked 
up  now  1    I  was  merciful. 

'  As  an  artist  also  you  may  re- 
collect her  name,'  I  rejoined 
carelessly.  '  Miss  Severn— Eva 
Severn.* 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath  I  For  one 
awful  moment  he  searched  the 
book  of  his  memory  in  vain.  The 
next  he  remembered. 

*Ah,  but  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  that  too,  and  directly,' 
glancing  rapidly  round  the  walls 
of  the  studio.  *•  I  should  have 
known  from  all  these  delightful 
studies ;  always  her  favourite  sub- 
jects, I  recollect,  of  old.' 

Evidently  Mr.  Grey  was  not  a 
man  easily  put  out.  When  Eva 
herself  joined  us,  the  scene  after 
the  first  moment  went  more  easily, 
naturally,  and  pleasantly  than  I 
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should  have  thought  p«i06ible 
before. 

Kext  to  a  pocketful  of  ready 
money,  there  ie  nothing  on  earth 
80  invaluable,  or  that  tides  a  man 
gracefully  over  such  awkward 
situations,  as  a  stock  of  really  in* 
teresting  ready-made  conversation 
on  any  and  every  subject.  Taking 
£va*8  pictures  for  a  starting-point, 
Mr.  Grey  quickly,  insensibly  car- 
ried us  all  off  delicate  ground. 
He  had  once,  he  said,  made  birds' 
nests  and  birds'  eggs  his  special 
study,  and  entertained  us  with  a 
quantity  ef  amusing  anecdotes, 
gossip,  and  clever  suggestions, 
whilst  we  let  th»  time  slip  by 
unheeded.  The»  suddenly  tiie 
clock  struck,  and  he  discovered 
that  it  was  late,  sprang  up,  and 
took  leave  of  us  in  haste.  But 
we  should  meet  again,  he  said; 
ho  was  settled  in  Ludwigsheim 
for  the  winter. 

Vaguely  during  the  last  half- 
hour  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  a  renewal  of  old  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Eva ;  seen  ahead, 
to  explanations,  mutual  forgive- 
ness, reunion  at  last.  This  for 
them.     For  myself,  a  vision  of 


*  gooseberry  picking'  extraordi- 
nary. I  should  sit  by,  cultivating 
an  unfelt  presence,  eyes  that 
should  not  see,  ears  that  should 
not  hear,  and  a  heart  that  should 
understand  nothing  until  it  was 
told. 

£ut  the  moment  he  was  gone 
Eva  turned  to  me  with  a  sigh, 
saying  significantly, 

*  I  should  not  have  known  him.' 
'Is  he  so  gone  off,   thenf  I 

asked,  surprised. 

*  Not  gone  off  exactly,  but — ' 

'  Gone  on'  would  perhaps  bet- 
ter have  expressed  her  mean- 
ing. 

After  ten  years — during  which 
he  had  been  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  world  and  undergoing 
who  knows  what  fashioning  and 
changing  at  its  hands,  and  Eva, 
comparatively,  standing  still, 
cloistered  apart — these  ex-lovers 
meet.  But  the  old  relation  be- 
tween them  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Another  meeting  or  two,  and  my 
premature  resolutions  of  learning 
to  pky  third  had  to  be  dismissed 
wiih  a  smile  as  uncalled  for,  to 
give  place  ere  long  to  impressions 
of  altogether  a  contrary  nature. 


{To  be  oonftfNMd) 
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TINDEROROUND  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  about  sixteen  miles  of 
underground  railway  in  London. 
Each  mile  cost  on  an  average  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  Their  con- 
Terging  lines  produce  an  enormous 
dailj  concentration  on  the  business 
parts  of  London.  Thej  hare 
materially  lightened  the  traffic  of 
the  streets.  ^They  hare  abbreyia- 
ted  the  daily  travel  and  general 
processes  of  business.  If  people 
would  only  take  things  quietly  all 
the  aids  of  modern  civilisation 
would  make  life  easier  and  plea- 
santer.  But  unfortunately  they 
quicken  the  pace  and  march  of  the 
times.  People  will  not  take  things 
quietly.  This  underground  rail- 
way makes  us  live  all  the  faster. 
The  average  man  of  business  does 
not  use  bis  underground  railway 
wisely.  He  takes  his  breakfast 
hastily  and  undigestedly.  He  hears 
the  rumble,  and  sees  the  smoke  in 
the  distance,  and  hurries  forward. 
Every  year  a  certain  number  of 
people  are  killed  by  running  to 
catch  the  train.  Then  the  kind  of 
railway  travelling  is  rather  peculiar. 
Half  the  time  on  a  railway  journey 
is  spent  in  drawing  up  at  the  never- 
ending  railway  stations*  The  effect 
on  the  human  system  must  be  very 
much  the  same  as  the  perpetuid 
stopping  of  the  omnibus  upon  its 
horses.  There  is  no  vertebrate 
system  in  the  universe  that  can 
altogether  reaist  the  effects  of  per- 
petual jerks. 

Two  of  OUT  most  accomplished 
physicians  have  discussed  the 
medical  effects  of  railway  travel- 
ling. These  are  Dr.  J.  C.  £. 
Williams,  and  Dr.  Kichardson,  in 


his  well-known  volume  on  the 
Diseases  of  Modem  Life,  The 
last  writer  dwells  mainly  on  the 
sanitary,  and  the  first  on  the 
medical,  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Without  any  doubt  the  daily  jour- 
ney in  the  dark  '  takes  it  out'  of 
you.  One  looks  upon  it  with  dread, 
endures  it  with  weariness,  and  has 
sensations  of  being  tired  after  it. 
It  is  by  no  means  lost  time.  One 
skims  through  the  morning  paper, 
or  is  provided  with  a  volume  from 
the  library.  The  morning  conver- 
sation too,  as  far  as  the  jerky  train 
permits  of  broken  dialogue,  is  to 
me  always  interesting.  The  public 
opinion  of  a  railway  carriage  is  as 
good  an  index  to  popular  judgments 
as  the  talk  of  a  club.  But  by  the 
time  that  a  man  has  reached  his 
place  of  business  he  feels  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  day's  business  is 
done.  The  tripod  of  life — heart, 
brain,  lungs — ^has  each  had  some 
resistance  to  encounter.  The  in- 
cursions are  slight,  but  being  inces- 
sant amount  ultimately  to  some- 
thing considerable. 

Without  being  in  any  degree  an 
alarmist,  wemust  still  say  that  there 
are  sanitary  considerations  attend- 
ing undeiground  railway  travelling 
which  aro  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. When  the  railway  runs 
through  a  tunnel  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  most  deleterious  kind. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
theatre  is  charged  with  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas — from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  a  dangerous 
proportion  if  inhaled  for  a  long 
time.  Great  mortality  has  pre- 
vailed in  hospitals  where,  upon 
analysis  of  the  air,  this  proportion 
has  been  found  to    exist.      The 
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tannel  is  more  or  less  impiegnated 
with  carbonic-oxide  gas,  arising 
from  imperfect  combostion,  which 
is  mnch  more  deleterious,  and  of 
which  one  per  cent  would  be  fatal. 
A  well-known  medical  man  tells  us 
that  he  was  informed  that  some  of 
the  men  were  carried  outinsensible, 
arising  from  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  carbonic  oxide.  At  certain 
times  of  the  day  the  carriages  are 
orer-crowded,  many  persons  stand- 
ing, which  greatly  adds  to  the  mis- 
chief. The  poison  taken  into  the 
system  by  respiration  acts  most 
insidiously,  and  a  traveller  may 
cariy  away  from  a  railway  carriage 
a  poison  which  may  linger  in  the 
system  for  years.  A  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  the  carbo- 
nic-acid gas  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  ladies  at  the  end 
of  the  London  season.  There  has 
been  a  superabundance  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  at  theatres,  opera-houses, 
and  balls,  and  our  belles  seem,  by 
a  sort  of  natural  instinct,  to  resort 
to  the  seaside,  where  they  eliminate 
the  noxious  gases  and  regain  their 
roses  through  the  oxygen  and 
ozone. 

We  cannot  but  think  the  rul- 
way  companies  might  act  a  little 
more  handsomely  towards  the  pub- 
lic At  some  times  of  the  day  you 
may  see  a  dozen  people  standing 
up  in  a  third-class  compartment 
The  company  would  take  it  very 
ill  if  tibe  people  should  seat  them- 
selves in  first-class  carriages.  It 
is  hard  lines  to  make  them  wait 
twenty  minutes  for  the  next  train, 
and  the  next  train  also  may  be 
full.  The  companies  are  eager  to 
get  a  conviction  against  passen- 
gers, and  are  very  fond  of  placard- 
ing the  convicted.  But  the  com- 
panies never  placard  the  convictions 
which  are  obtained  against  them- 
selves. It  would  be  odd,  though 
salutary,  if  we  had  the  stations 
placarded  with  ingenuous  confes- 
sions of  having  been  fined  himdreds 


or  thousands  of  pounds  on  account 
of  accidents  caused  by  carelessness 
and  blunders.  But  in  spite  of  all 
precautions  we  are  afraid  that  a 
great  deal  of  fraud  is  inflicted  upon 
Uie  companies.  We  do  not  impute 
fraud  to  those  who,  holding  any 
ticket,  will  jump  into  any  carriage 
rather  than,  miss  the  train.  Bat 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who,  with  confused  idets  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  thinking  with 
Charles  Lamb  that  it  is  no  parti- 
cular offence  to  defraud  a  company, 
habitually  seat  themselves  in  a 
higher  class  than  they  have  paid 
for.  The  companies  do  their  best 
to  right  themselves,  but  it  is  hard 
work.  Sometimes  they  make  a  sud- 
den raid,  and  demand  tickets.  A 
very  lady-like  woman  sat  in  a  first- 
dass  carriage,  whose  fingers  were 
playing  with  a  third-class  ticket: 
when  she  heard  the  summons  the 
ticket  was  secreted  in  her  glove, 
and  the  lady  was  promptly  fast 
asleep.  The  ticket<x>llector  was 
too  polite  to  awake  the  slumbering 
lady.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  life 
and  character  and  by-play  in  these 
trains.  In  the  morning  and  the 
evening  they  are  full  of  business 
people ;  but  in  other  hours  of  the 
day  the  ladies  come  out  for  their 
shopping,  and  people  are  social  and 
conversational 

One  great  means  of  improving 
matters  would  be  if  many  people 
who  habituallyuse  the  Underground 
should  vary  their  use  of  it  Where 
an  habitual  use  is  prejudicial  an 
occasional  use  may  be  beneficial. 
The  onmibus  will  often  save  friction 
and  waiting,  and  it  gives  one  the 
open  air.  Better  still,  now  that 
the  mornings  are  becoming  fine,  is 
the  brisk  walk — ^but  not  the  heated 
walk  against  time — from  the  suburb 
to  the  City.  There  is  nothing  znore 
healthful,  both  for  body  and  mind, 
than  the  morning  walk  after  break- 
fast We  have  known  business 
men  who  have  positively  carried 
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on  a  distinct  line  of  education 
during  their  morning  walk  into 
town.  We  do  not  wish  to  depre- 
ciate the  conyeniences  of  the  under- 
ground lines.  We  only  wish  that 
the  District  shares  and  the  Metro- 
politan were  equally  good  and  pro- 
fitable. But  the  railway  engine, 
though  a  good  servant,  is  a  terrible 
master ;  we  should  use  it  in  mode- 
ration, and  not  be  altogether  depen- 
dent on  it.  The  first-class  carriage 
is  always  the  best,  as  the  padding 
lessens  sensation,  and  there  is  the 
greatest  security  against  accident 

SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION   TO  FOOD 
AND  CULINARY  MATTERS. 

Kow  that  cookery-schools  have 
become  one  of  the  recognised  in- 
stitutions of  the  day,  and  ladies 
rejoice  to  transmute  themselves  for 
the  time  being  into  neat-handed 
Phyllises  intent  on  preparing  a  sa- 
VOU17  soup  or  omelette,  or  in  cook- 
ing a  beeftiteak  or  an  apple-dump- 
ling as  such  things  should  be  done, 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
attaches  to  the  character  of  the 
various  kinds  of  food- stuffs,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  not  unusual  in 
various  establishments  to  employ 
liebig's  extract  of  beef  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  gravies,  soups, 
and  the  like ;  and  so  long  as  the 
material  is  used  only  to  give  body 
to  the  product,  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment  to  other  and  more  nutri- 
tious substances,  no  objection  can 
be  raised  to  its  employment  in  such 
ways.  But  it  is  otherwise  when 
this  substance  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food  by  itself,  as  a  means,  for 
example,  of  rapidly  preparing  beef- 
tea  for  a  hasty  lunch  or  for  an 
invalid.  By  pouriug  hot  water 
over  a  tea-spoonful  of  Liebig's  ex- 
tract, and  flavouring  with  salt, 
pepper,  Worcester  sauce,  and  the 
like,  a  cupful  of  a  beverage  or 
broth,  of  fiavour  highly  palatable 
to  most  people,  is  speedily  pre- 


pared; unless,  however,  this  be 
eaten  with  a  slice  of  bread  or  toast, 
or  a  biscuit  or  two,  but  litUe  sub- 
stantial nutriment  is  derived  from 
the  slight  snack  thus  prepared; 
whilst  for  an  invalid,  whose  c(xidi- 
tion  requires  the  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  small  quantities  of  nutri- 
tive food,  and  for  whom  beef-tea 
is  accordingly  ordered,  such  a 
potion  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm 
as  good.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that,  because  it  requires 
about  thirty  pounds  of  beef  to 
prepare  one  pound  of  extract, 
therefore  one  pound  of  extract 
contains  all  the  nutritive  power  of 
thirty  pounds  of  fresh  beef;  the 
difference  is  simply  this,  that  or- 
dinary meat  contains,  in  addition 
to  various  substances  dissolved  in 
the  aqueous  liquor  of  the  juices  of 
flesh,  a  large  amount  of  substances 
not  so  dissolved,  and  constituting 
the  great  bulk  of  the  material. 
These  bodies,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  digestion,  become  assimilated 
and  are  actually  nutritive,  but  in 
Liebig's  extract  they  are  wholly 
absent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
condensed  meat  extract  various 
substances  possessing  high  physio- 
logical activity,  and  acting  largely 
on  the  nervous  system  (such  as 
creatine  and  other  flesh-alkaloids, 
potassium  salts,  and  the  like),  are 
present  in  considerable,  quantity ; 
they  act  more  as  stimulants  to 
the  stomach,  aiding  digestion, 
than  as  true  food,  being  compar- 
able to  some  extent  in  their  action 
to  wine  and  other  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. If  to  a  delicate  patient  little 
be  administered  but  stimulants,  the 
function  of  which  is  simply  to  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  other  substances, 
clearly  ihe  same  nutritive  effect  is 
not  produced  as  would  be  were  a 
food  of  a  different  character  given 
containing  more  of  the  digestible 
matters,  and  less  of  the  stimulating 
and  saline  ingredients.  Such  sub- 
stances,   though    valuable     when 
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giren  in  coDJiinction  with  Ivae 
food-fitaffs,  as  aiding  in  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  latter, 
are  more  to  be  regarded  as  snbsti- 
tates  for  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  the 
like  than  as  trae  natritiTe  agents. 
Beef-tea  made  properly  from  fresh 
beef  is  different  in  character  from 
that  prepared  from  the  concen- 
trated meat-joice.  Although,  of 
course,  it  contains  the  same  etimn- 
lating  agents,  it  also  has  in  addition 
a  large  amount  of  the  trulj  digesti- 
ble matters — albumen,  gelatine,  and 
the  like — differing  in  fact  from  the 
entire  meat  simply  in  containing 
none  of  the  insoluble  forms  of 
fibrine,  &c.,  which  constitute  the 
solid  portion  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
left  undissolyed  in  the  stew-pan. 
A  good  process  for  the  preparation 
of  a  nutritiTe  and  invigorating 
beef-tea  is  to  shred  the  lean  into 
small  pieces,  and  very  gently  stew 
(not  boiling)  for  seyeral  hoars  in 
an  oven  in  a  pan  or  basin,  a  few 
slices  of  turnip  and  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  whole  being 
added,  together  with  a  little  salt. 
Extract  of  milk,  or  condensed 
milk,  is  a  substance  differing  en- 
tirely in  its  nature  from  extract  of 
beef;  this  substance  contains  the 
whole  of  the  nutriment  originally 
present  in  the  milk,  only  differing 
therefrom  in  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  added  as  a  preser- 
vative before  subjecting  the  milk 
to  the  process  of  concentration  in 
a  vacuum  pan ;  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses for  children  and  others,  the 
condensed  substance  can  be  safely 
used  wherever  ordinary  cows*  milk 
is  admissible. 

The  use  of  tinned  meats,  fruits, 
Ac,  is  now  very  general ;  as  a  rule, 
the  substances  sold  are  of  admir- 
able quality.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  acid  juice 
of  fruits  acts  on  the  metal  canister, 
causing  the  preserved  fruit  to  be- 
come impregnated  with  metallic 
compounds  which  sometimes   are 


present  in  so  laige  a  quantity  as  to 
cause  considerable  illness  after  par- 
taking of  food  prepared  from  such 
materials.  Compounds  of  zinc 
have  been  met  with  in  tinned  foods, 
due  to  the  use  by  th^  tinman  of 
chloride  of  zinc  during  the  solder- 
ing up  of  the  cans,  this  substance 
having  the  power  of  causing  the 
solder  to  flow  readily,  and  being 
often  used  for  that  purpose. 
Similarly  new  tin  tea-kettles  have 
been  known  to  cause  illness,  owing 
to  the  omission  of  the  precaution 
of  thoroughly  rinsing  out  with 
hot  water  the  new  kettle  before  its 
first  use,  and  the  consequent  non- 
removal  of  adhering  chloride  of 
zinc.  Danger  from  this  cause, 
however,  though  not  altogether 
absent^  is  not  frequent,  powdered 
resin  and  other  inert  substances 
being  more  generally  employed  as 
a  flux  during  soldering.  Certain 
acid  .fruit- juices,  however,  such  as 
that  of  the  apple  (containing  the 
vegetable  acid  termed  vialie  acid, 
from  its  occurrence  in  that  fruit), 
occasionally  corrode  and  dissolve 
the  metal  of  a  tin  canister,  and  so 
become  impregnated  with  deleteri- 
ous matters.  The  writer  has 
known  three  distinct  metals  to  be 
thus  introduced  simultaneously: 
tin  in  the  largest  quantity,  from 
the  action  of  &e  acid  on  ^e  tin 
surface  of  the  canister  (what  is  or- 
dinarily termed  tinplate  used  for 
such  purposes  is  thin  sheet  iron 
coated  over  on  the  surface  with 
tin^ ;  lead  to  a  minute  extent,  due 
either  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  lead  in  the  tin  em- 
ployed in  coating  the  iron  (a  not 
infrequent  impurity  or  adulteration 
in  commercial  tin  of  low  quality), 
or  to  the  action  of  the  add  on  the 
soldered  junctions  of  the  can,  solder 
being  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin; 
and  finally,  small  quantities  of  iron, 
due  to  the  partial  corrosion  of  the 
sheet  iron  underlying  the  tin  sur- 
face.   In  a  recent  case  that  came 
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under  his  observation,  the  amomit 
of  tin  present  was  sufficient  to  ren^ 
der  seriously  unwell  each  person 
partaking  of  a  small  quantity  <^ 
an  apple- tart  made  from  tinned  ap- 
ples ;  although  the  colic  produced 
was  in  these  cases  only  of  some 
hours'  duration,  still  that  finale  to 
dinner  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
to  be  eminently  desirable. 

The  amount  of  metallic  poisons 
introduced  into  foods  of  various 
kinds,  and  consumed  in  small  quan- 
tities by  the  community,  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed.  Besides  inten- 
tional adulterations  of  vegetables 
with  copper  (such  as  preserved 
peas,  pickles,  and  the  like)  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  a  bright 
green  colour,  this  metal  is  not  in- 
frequently introduced  into  foods 
of  various  kinds  by  the  use  by  the 
cook  of  a  rusty  penny-piece  to  boil 
with  the  greens  in  order  to  cause 
them  to  keep  their  colour,  and 
not  infrequently  through  deficient 
cleanliness  in  the  matter  of  brass 
stew-pans,  saucepans,  &c. ;  greasy 
substances  in  particular,  when  left 
in  contact  with  copper  or  brass, 
frequently  cause  the  metal  to  rust 
or  oxidise,  with  the  formation  of 
verdigris,  which  stains  the  fat,  &a, 
more  or  less  green.  Lead,  how- 
ever, is  the  metal  most  commonly 
introduced  into  the  system,  from 
the  use  of  lead  pipes  for  conveying 
water,  and  the  presence  of  that 
metal  in  various  alloys,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  appliances  for  pre- 
paring various  articles  of  food  or 
beverages.  Thus  soda-water  not 
infrequently  contains  lead,  intro- 
duced from  the  metal  of  the  aerating 
apparatus;  the  wines  (!)  sold  as 
champagne  of  lower  qualities  have 
been  known  to  be  contaminated 
with  a  dangerous  amount  of  the 
same  noxious  metal  similarly  in- 
troduced in  the  process  of  aerating 
the  artificial  concoction  which 
serves  as  the  basis.    Various  kinds 


of  bottled  froits,  &c.,  kept  in  cap- 
suled vessels  have  been  known  to 
beoeme  impregnated  with  lead  by 
the  contact  of  the  materials  with 
the  capsule;  even  ordinary  wine 
and  beer  bottles  are  frequently 
deansed  for  re-use  by  shaking  shot 
in  them,  and  particles  of  lead  occa- 
si<»ially  get  detached  from  the  shot 
and  remain  in  the  bottles  after 
rinsing,  or  shot  get  wedged  in  at 
the  heel  of  the  bottle,  and  conse- 
quently gradually  contaminate  with 
lead  tiie  substuices  subsequently 
placed  in  the  bottle.  The  pipes 
that  supply  the  beer  and  spirit 
fountains  of  pubUc-houses  are  often 
of  lead,  or  of  a  composition 
containing  lead;  and  the  liquids 
drawn  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  having  been  in  contact 
with  the  metal  pipe  all  night,  are 
apt  to  contain  notable  quantities 
of  lead.  Indeed,  serious  cases  of 
lead-poisoning  have  been  traced  to 
the  frequent  imbibition  of  such 
liquids  by  persons  whose  taste  or 
employment  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  lead  them  to  take  their  morning 
draughts  as  soon  as  the  public- 
houses  open.  To  remedy  this 
latter  evil,  a  special  kind  of  tubing 
is  now  manufactured,  consisting  of 
a  core  of  pure  tin  (not  so  readily 
affected  by  such  liquids  as  lead), 
with  an  outside  thick  coating  of 
lead ;  and  such  tin-lined  lead  tubes 
are  much  to  be  recommended  for 
conveying  potable  water  into 
dwellmg-houses,  especially  when 
the  water  is  very  soft,  or  when 
from  its  peculiar  nature  it  acts  ra- 
pidly on  lead. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS   IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  WOMEN. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  natural  reason  other  than 
prejudice  why  women  should  not 
exercise  and  cariy  on  several  of 
the  professions  and  occupations  hi- 
therto regarded  as  more  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  male  sex,  is 
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one  admittiog  of  a  large  amonnt 
of  discossion,  and  concerning  which 
very  diverse  opinions  are  held. 
The  adTOcates  of  free  trade  in  snch 
matters  argae  that  nntO  it  is  ac- 
taally  proved  hj  the  experience  of 
a  considerable  period  that  women 
are,  as  a  class,  actually  inferior  to 
men  in  the  ability  requisite  to  carry 
on  any  particular  calling,  it 
should  be  open  to  those  of  them 
who  desire  so  to  do  to  qualify 
themselres  by  appropriate  study, 
<&c.,  for  such  vocations  as  they 
think  proper,  and  to  carry  on  those 
occupations  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, and  without  fear  or  favour ; 
that  as  such  methods  of  procedure 
are  now  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the 
capabilities  of  women  generally  by 
the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  those 
few  of  them  who  endeavour  to  ex- 
ercise professions,  and  like  callings, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  naturally 
occurring  to  those  engaged  in  a 
novel  experiment,  as  well  as  the 
further  hindrances  intentionally 
thrown  in  their  way  by  ungenerous 
opponents.  Those  who  take  the 
opposite  view  of  the  question  main- 
tain, or  at  least  assert,  that  from 
the  character  of  her  organisation 
woman  is  less  apt  than  man  to  ac- 
quire certain  branches  of  knowledge 
and  certain  kinds  of  experience,  and 
that  she  is  necessarily  deficient  in 
nerve  and  presence  of  mind  in  diffi- 
cult and  trying  circumstances  ;  that 
her  physical  strength  is  not  uni- 
formly equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
professional  life;  and  that  there 
are  numerous  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  appropriately  train- 
ing her  for  many  of  the  occupations 
requiring  special  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion and  experience  :  they  farther- 
point  to  the  circumstances  that  hi- 
therto very  few  women  have  made 
a  mark  in  pursuits  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily termed  a  mascaline  character, 
and  that  in  certain  occupations  (e,g. 
telegraph-offices,  railway  booking- 


offices,  and  the  like)  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  having  female 
clerks,  &c,  and  was  found  to  be 
unsuccessful,  either  from  the  bodily 
strength  of  the  employees  not  be- 
ing equal  to  the  demands  put  upon 
it,  or  from  other  inabilities  inherent 
in  the  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  sex.     Without  at- 
tempting to  dedde  a  question  ad- 
mitting of  so  much  debate,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  ladies  for  education  of  a 
high  character  is  steadily  growing, 
and  that  the  female  candidates  who 
present  themselves  for  examination, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  acquit  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  would  be 
eminentiy  creditable  to  persons  ot 
the  sterner  sex;  that  educational 
bodies  of  the  highest  rank,  where 
they  do  not  admit  females  to  the 
ordinary  courses  of  instmction  ori- 
ginally intended  for  males  only, 
frequently  provide   special  classes 
for  lady  students;  and  that  some 
of  the  diploma  and  certificate-grant- 
ing bodies  of  the  highest  class  have 
opened  a  few  of  their  degrees  to 
women,  and  award  certificates  of 
proficiency  to  both  sexes  alike.  For 
example,  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ladies  do  frequently  attend  the 
regular  courses  of  lectures  of  some 
of  the  professors;    at  Cambridge 
the  same  thing  occurs,  owing  to  l£e 
fact  that  the  ladies'  colleges  (Girton 
College  and  Newnham  Hall)  can- 
not provide  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  candidates  who  apply 
for  admission ;  whilst  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  these  colleges  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  imparted  by  the  same 
lecturers  and  teachers  who  carry  on 
the  male  classes  in  the  University 
colleges.     The  London  University, 
and  the  Queen's  University  in  Ire- 
land, have  opened  some  of  their  de- 
grees to  women;   the  Edinburgh 
University  professors  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  Ladies'  Educational 
Association  in  arranging  classes  in 
Latin,  English  literature,  political 
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economy,  moral  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, and  physiology,  these 
classes  being  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Senatos  Academicos,  and  being 
taught  ezclnsively  by  the  Univer- 
sity professors,  or  by  extra-acade- 
mical lecturers  recognised  by  the 
University.  Certificates  of  profi- 
ciency are  granted  to  such  female 
candidates  as  can  pass  the  exami- 
nations for  women  instituted  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Gam- 
bridge,  London,  and  Edinburgh; 
at  Cambridge  women  have  been 
recently  allowed  to  subject  them- 
selves to  examinations  in  the  pa- 
pers of  the  ordinary  tripos,  and  se- 
veral have  distinguished  themselves 
by  obtaining  such  marks  as  would 
have  entitled  them,  had  they  been 
men,  to  high  places  in  the  honours- 
lists;  wlulst  University  College, 
London,  Manchester  Kew  CoUege, 
and  the  New  University  College  at 
Bristol  admit  lady  students  to  many 
of  their  classes,  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  instituted  separate 
classes  for  ladies ;  and,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, similar  arrangements  will 
shortly  be  effected  at  The  Owens 
College,  Manchester;  this  liber- 
ality of  spirit  and  action  having 
been  fully  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
visions under  which  the  original 
college,  founded  by  Mr.  Owens, 
was  extended,  and  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  classes  for  female  students  in  the 
college  being  now  on  foot  in  Man- 
chester. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
this  demand  for  intellectual  deve- 
lopment on  the  part  of  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  the  weaker 
sex?  Shall  we  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  see,  in  addition  to  medi- 
cal women,  female  barristers  and 
parsons  and  lady  apothecaries  and 
judges  ?  Will  the  Army  and  Navy 
or  the  Engineer  Corps  find  that 
lady  officers  can  be  quite  as  useful 
as,  and  not  less  ornamental  than, 
subalterns  in  the  Household  Bri- 


gade ;  or  that  they  will  not  cause 
worse  shipping  disasters  than  the 
loss  of  the  Captain,  the  Mistletoe 
catastrophe,  or  the  Vanguard  dis- 
aster) WUl  the  leading  chairs 
and  professorships  in  our  Universi- 
ties be  equally  shared  between  the 
two  sexes?  Or  will  the  eloquence 
of  a  Disraeli,  the  desire  for  peace 
of  a  Bright,  or  the  vagaries  and 
hobbies  of  a  Whalley  or  a  Ke- 
nealy  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
the  similar  attributes  of  female 
politicians  ?  Or  will  the  effect  of 
the  rapidly-increasing  tendency  to 
over-mental  excitement  on  the  part, 
not  only  of  our  adults,  but  also  of 
our  adolescents  of  both  sexes,  be, 
as  some  pessimists  endeavour  to 
make  out,  to  diminish  the  physical 
stamina  of  our  cultivated  classes 
in  future  generations,  to  shorten 
the  average  duration  of  their  life, 
and  to  over-people  onr  maisons  de 
sante  ?  Or  shall  we  simply  see  a 
race  of  refined  and  cultivated  wo- 
men springing  up,  able  to  take 
pleasure  in  reading  classical  authors 
in  the  original,  in  following  the 
developments  of  philological  in- 
quiry, the  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  or  the  abstruse  reasonings 
of  our  advanced  mathematicians ; 
to  whom  an  instrumental  concert 
affords,  not  only  artistic  pleasures 
from  the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds,' 
but  intellectual  ones,  derived  from 
the  remembrance  of  chapters  from 
Helmholtz*  text-book  of  overtones, 
and  the  correlations  between  a- 
coustical  science  and  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light ;  and  to  whom 
a  coloured  silk  dress  suggests,  not 
only  what  a  good  match  that  Uove 
of  a  bonnet'  bought  yesterday 
would  make  for  it,  and  how  hide- 
ous Mrs.  Jones  would  look  in 
such  a  costume,  but  also  the 
wonderful  processes  by  which  the 
gloriously-tinted  fabric  was  pro- 
duced from  the  secretion  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  dyed  by  means  of 
substances  extracted  from  coal-tar 
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by  a  succession  of  chemical  changes, 
each  one  as  carious  as  beautiful  f 
In  fine,  will  women,  having  now 
got  as  it  were  the  first  foot  on  the 
ladder  of  intellectual  progress,  rush 
rapidly  onward,  and  pendianoe 
lose  all  advantages  by  over-eager- 
ness to  rival  and  out^o  men  in  all 
departments ;  or  will  they  quietly 
and  slowly  push  onwards,  and 
leave  to  time  to  decide  fairly 
whether  or  no  there  are  certain 
occupations  and  departments  of 
usefulness  which  an  average  woman 
cannot  fulfil,  by  reason  of  her  sex 
alone,  as  well  as  an  average  man  1 
No  doubt  there  will  be  revolution- 
ary enthusiasts  and  advocates  of 
progress  too  rapid  for  safety  a- 
monffst  the  alumni  (or  alumnas, 
should  we  say ))  of  the  rising  train- 
ing-schools for  female  thoaght; 
but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quiet 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  apparent 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
that  has  characterised  during  the 
last  few  years  the  development  of 
the  movement  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  same  wise  modera- 
tion will  be  a  conspicnous  feature 
in  the  future,  and  that  most  of  the 
evils  prophesied  as  the  sure  out- 
come of  this  desire  for  intellectual 
cultivation  will  exist  only  in  the 
fervid  imaginations  of  the  false 
prophets.  Palmam  qui  meruit 
feral  I 

ADULTEBATION  OF  SILK. 

Some  newspaper  correspondence 
has  recently  taken  place  on  the 
general  subject  of  silks  for  ladies' 
dresses,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  silk  manufacturers  are  not  un- 
frequently  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  what  Mr.  Garlyle  calls  '  the 
great  god  of  shoddy,  adulteration, 
and  malfeasance,*  and  that  they 
often  vend  wares  the  production 
of  which  aims  at  the  combination 
of  <  slimness,  mendacity,  and  profit,' 
described  by  this  aud^ority  as  the 


object  sought  in  the  'heartf<dt 
though  unspoken  prayers'  of  tlie 
votaries  of  that  deity.  BOks,  it 
would  appear,  are  now  sent  into 
the  market  so  heavily  weighted 
with  gummy  and  other  matters  in 
the  dyeing  or  preparing  of  the  fa- 
brics, that  the  true  silk-fibre  only 
constitutes  a  third  or  even  a  fourth 
of  the  finished  article;  the  object 
of  these  additions  bdng  to  give 
a  fictitious  thickness  and  richness 
to  the  material,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  true  fibre  is  strained  and 
ruptnred,  not  only  by  the  extra 
weight  thus  put  upon  it,  but  also  by 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  weak- 
ening effect  of  the  substances  thus 
made  to  adhere  to  it;  in  other 
words,  such  silks  will  not  wear 
well,  but  soon  cut  and  become 
shabby-looking.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, is  the  silk  material  thus  art- 
fully manipulated ;  fibre  of  jute 
and  other  textile  materials  skilfully 
prepared  so  as  to  have  a  silky  lustre 
are  intermingled  in  large  propor- 
tions with  those  of  the  true  silk. 
Not  improbably  the  admixture  is 
advantageous  rather  than  delete- 
rious from  the  point  of  view  of 
giving  strength  and  tenacity  to 
the  loaded  fabric;  but  a  dress  of 
which  half  is  dye  and  loading 
matter,  and  part  of  the  rest  jute 
and  matters  foreign  to  silk,  is  not 
a  proper  article  to  be  sold  as  silk. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state 
that  the  manufacturers  and  silk- 
sellers  reply  that  the  taste  for 
cheap  and  showy  silks  having 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  they 
are  compelled  to  meet  the  demand 
for  articles  of  the  kind  required; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
genuine  silks  not  heavily  loaded 
with  foreign  materials  at  the  price 
for  which  the  fabrics  are  demanded. 
Genuine  silks  are  still  made  by 
some  few  manufacturers,  and  of 
various  qualities ;  but  if  a  pur- 
chaser wishes  to  obtain  at  the 
price  of  a    second-class  silk  the 
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Appearance  of  a  first-class  one,  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  the 
goods  sold  are  altogether  what 
thej  appear  to  be.  In  order  to 
test  whether  a  silk  contains  fibre 
of  jute  or  not,  it  suffices  to  hold 
a  fragment  of  the  material  over 
a  candle;  the  true  silk-threads 
will  only  smoulder,  the  false  ones 
will  blaze.  If  ladies  in  purchas- 
ing silks  of  moderate  price  will 
pick  out  a  material  which  is  thin 
and  leathery  to  the  touch,  and  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  cord  of  a  quality 
commensurate  with  the  price  paid, 
they  will  find  that  they  still  can 
bny  materials  that  will  wear  well, 
although  they  will  not  be  as  hand- 
some when  new  as  other  more 
adulterated  articles. 

OPTOGRAMS. 

An  experiment  has  been  recently 
performed  which,  although  causing 
no  actual  sufifering  beyond  the 
possible  pain  attending  instanta- 
neous decapitation,  would  probably 
be  decried  by  the  tender-hearted 
sentimentalists  whose  zeal  for  the 
suppression  of  animal  suffering 
leads  to  the  papering  of  our  hoard- 
ings with  enlarged  transcriptions 
of  cuts  from  physiological  works, 
whilst  the  pain  undergone  by 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  &c.,  shot 
and  otherwise  killed  or  maimed 
in  the  interest  of  ^  sport,*  and  the 
'agony'  daily  inflicted  on  sheep 
and  other  animals  by  the  butcher 
in  dressing  them  for  the  table, 
meet  with  no  sort  of  remonstrance. 
In  order  to  obtain  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  objects  last  seen  in 
life  cause  a  permanent -impression 
on  the  retina  remaining  after  death, 
a  rabbit  was  placed  near  an  open- 
ing in  a  window-shutter,  the  open- 
ing being  thirty  centimetres  square 
(about  one  foot  square),  and  the 
rabbit  one  and  a  half  metres  (near- 
ly five  feet)  distant :  the  rabbit's 
head  was  covered  by  a  black  cloth 
for    five  minutes,   and  then  the 


cloth  removed  from  one  eye,  so 
that  the  animal  was  kept  looking 
at  the  window  for  three  minutes 
on  a  cloudy  day.  The  head  was 
then  instantaneously  cut  off,  and 
the  eye  that  had  been  exposed  was 
extirpated  (the  apartment  being 
illuminated  by  yellow  light)  and 
instantly  plunged  in  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  alum.  Two  mi- 
nutes after  death,  the  head  contain- 
ing the  other  eye,  which  had  not 
been  exposed  to  light,  was  similarly 
turned  to  the  opening  in  the  shut- 
ter ;  after  three  minutes,  this  eye 
was  also  extirpated  and  placed  in 
alum  as  before.  The  ne^t  morning 
the  toughened  retinte  of  the  two 
eyes  were  carefully  dissected  out 
They  exhibited  on  the  anterior  sides 
nearly  square  sharply-defined  ima- 
ges; that  on  the  retina  of  the 
first  eye,  which  beheld  the  object 
during  life,  was  slightly  roseate  in 
tint  and  was  a  little  less  sharply 
defined  than  that  in  the  second, 
which  was  perfectly  white,  the 
rest  of  each  retina  being  rose- 
red.  Each  image  was  rather  larger 
than  one  square  millimetre,  or 
about  one  three-hundredth  of  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  actual 
object.  This  experiment,  first  per- 
formed by  Etlhne,  has  been  re- 
peated and  verified  by  Dr.  Gamgee 
of  Birmingham.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  the  permanent  retinal  im- 
pression thus  produced  an  '  opto- 
gram.' 

NEW  ORDNANCE. 

The  largest  breech-loading  gun 
hitherto  constructed  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  recently  completed 
by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co. ; 
it  weighs  almost  40  tons,  is 
of  12-inch  calibre,  and  is  con- 
structed on  the  coil  system.  The 
breech  mechanism  consists  of  a 
removable  screw  so  cut  away  in 
the  thread  as  to  take  a  fnU  hold 
on  completing  one-sixth  of  a  turn. 
The  gas-check  used  in  this  weapon 
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U  a  kind  of  Bteel  cup  resting  on 
the  convex  head  of  the  breech- 
screw  ;  this  cap  is  pressed  against 
a  shoulder  in  the  gun  b  j  the  breech- 
screw  in  such  a  way  that  the  lip 
is  expanded  against  the  circular 
internal  surface  of  the  bore;  being 
elastic,  the  cup  recovers  its  shape 
as  soon  as  the  screw  is  undone, 
and  so  is  immediatelj  removable. 
With  a  charge  of  180  pounds  of 
pebble- powder  this  projectile  gains 
a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet  per 
second,  Uie  highest  pressure  being 
19  tons  per  square  inch.  The  pro- 
jectiles are  neither  studded  nor 
leaded,  but  have  a  copper  band 
round  the  base ;  this  is  forced  into 
the  grooves,  and  acts  perfectly  in 
the  way  of  compelling  the  projectile 
to  follow  the  grooving.  The  Italian 
Grovemment  have  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  guns  on  the  same  pattern  as 
this  40-ton  gun,  but  of  smaller 
sizes ;  many  of  these  have  already 
been  supplied. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  give  hearty  and  unrestricted 
applause  to  a  new  work;  and  that 
is  a  pleasure  which  we  may  enjoy 
without  the  least  reserve  in  giving 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Ed- 
wards' book  on  the  Nile.*  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  Kile  litera- 
ture could  hardly  have  received  so 
valuable  an  addition  at  this  late 
date,  and  arising  from  such  fortui- 
tous circumstances.  For  Miss  Ed- 
wards was  literally  driven  from 
France  by  stress  of  bad  weather, 
and  like  many  other  travellers  then 
sought  for  relief  in  the  serene  skie? 
and  clear  air  of  Egypt  In  the 
case  of  this  accomplished  authoress, 
the  eye  and  the  hand  work  har- 
moniously together.  Her  book  con- 
tains no  less  than  seventy  illus- 
trations engraved  on  wood  after 
finished  drawings  executed  on  the 

'    *  X  Thousand  Miles  up  tlie  If  He,    B3'  ' 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.    (Longmans.) 


spot  by  herself.     There  is  a  great 
deal,  of  variety  in  the  contents, 
that  are  concerned  both  with  the 
incidents    of  the  hour  and  with 
history    and    archaeology.       The 
breadth  of  Egypt  is  just  thebreadth 
of  fertile  soil  on  either  side  of  the 
flood ;  sometimes  we  are  on  the  out- 
lying desert,  oftener  on  the  Nilotic 
oasis — 'here  where  the  grass   is 
green,  and  the  palms  are  growing, 
and  the  Arabs  build  their  hovels 
on  the  verge  of  the  inundation.' 
From  Memphis  the  journey  pro- 
ceeds,    broken      occasionally     at 
places    of  interest  :    at    ^finieh, 
where  Christmas  was  spent;  at 
Siout^  whose  inhabitants  are  '  the 
most  unappeasable  beggais  out  of 
Ireland;'  at  Thebes  and  Kamak, 
whose  beauties  are  too  numerous 
to  be  all  seen  now,  and  must  be 
glanced  at  again  on  the  homeward 
voyage — till  at  last,  arriving   at 
Assouan,  'one  bids  good-bye   to 
Egypt,  and  enters  Nubia  through 
the  gates  of  the  Cataract.'    Here 
the  scenery  changes.     '  In  Egypt 
the  valley  is  often  so  wide  that  one 
forgets  the  stony  waste  beyond  the 
comlands.    But  in  Nubia  the  desert 
is  ever  present    We  cannot  forget 
it  if  we  would.    The  barren  moun- 
tains press  upon  our  path,  shower- 
ing down  avalanches  of  granite  on 
the  one  side  and  torrents  of  yellow 
sand  on  the  other.    We  know  that 
those  stones  are  always   falling; 
that  those  sands  are  always  drift- 
ing ;  that  the  river  has  hard  work 
to  hold   its  own;   and   that  the 
desert  is  silently  encroaching  day 
by  day.'     The  beauty  of  the  Nu- 
bian sand  is  admirably  described : 
'smooth,  sheeny,  satiny;  fine  as 
diamond-dust ;  supple,  undulating, 
luminous,  it  lies  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite curves  and  wreaths,  like  a 
snow-drift  turned  to  gold.     Ee- 
modeUed    by   every   breath    that 
blows,  its  ever-varying  surface  pre- 
sents an  endless  play  of  delicate 
lights  and  shadows.     There  lives 
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not  the  scolptor  who  oonld  render 
these  ccmres ;  and  I  donbt  whether 
Tamer  himself,  in  his  tenderest 
and  subtlest  mood,  could  haye 
done  justice  to  those  complex  grays 
and  ambers.'  As  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  finest  style,  breathing 
the  loftiest  feelmg,  we  may  give  a 
short  extract  from  the  account  of 
the  Great  Temple  at  Aboo  Simbel : 
'  It  is  a  wonderful  place  to  be  alone 
in — a  place  in  which  the  very  dark- 
ness and  silence  are  old,  and  in 
which  Hme  himself  seems  to  haye 
fallen  asleep.  Wandering  to  and 
fro  among  these  sculptured  halls, 
like  a  shade  among  shadows,  one 
seems  to  haye  left  the  world  behind  ; 
to  have  done  with  the  teachings 
of  the  present ;  to  belong  oneself 
to  the  past.  The  very  gods  assert 
their  inflaence  oyer  those  who 
question  them  in  solitude.  Seen 
in  the  fast-deepening  gloom  of 
evening,  they  look  instinct  with 
supernatural  life.  There  were  times 
when  I  could  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  them  speak — ^to 
see  them  rise  from  their  painted 
thrones  and  come  down  from 
the  walls.  There  were  times 
when  I  felt  I  believed  in  them.' 
The  work  may  be  most  confidently 
recommended  to  all  readers. 

Mrs.  Caddy's  work  on  house- 
hold organisation*  is  one  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  good  sense 
that  pervades  it  throughout  will 
commend  itself  to  every  reader. 
Her  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  mainly  by  the  prevailing 
want  of  good  servants.  Her  main 
remedy  is  that  people  should  wait 
upon  themselves  and  each  other. 
She  is  full  of  methods  for  abbreviat- 
ing labour,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
each  gentleman  should  empty  his 
own  bath,  and  the  boys  of  the  house 
should  do  their  own  boots.  She 
speaks  more  favourably  of  the  in- 
stitution of  lady-helps  than  we  had 

*  HouHhoUd  Organitation.     By  Mrs. 
Caddj.    (Chapman  A  Hall.) 


expected  would  be  the  case.  The 
young  ladies  of  a  house  are  the 
real  lady-helps,  and  where  there  is 
no  young  lady  of  the  house  a  lady- 
help  should  be  procured.  Mrs. 
Caddy  does  not,  however,  discuss  a 
very  serious  point,  namely,  how  to 
test  and  seciire  efficiency  in  the 
lady-help.  We  heard  of  some 
worthy  people  lately  who  obtained 
a  couple  of  lady-helps  whom  they 
brought  home  in  great  triumph  and 
a  first-class  carriage.  The  young 
ladies  were  nice  well-mannered 
girls ;  but  the  professed  cook  knew 
nothing  about  cooking,  and  the 
professed  housemaid  could  only 
fold  her  hands  and  look  interest- 
ing. Mrs.  Caddy  discusses  the 
dining-room,  but  she  has  not  much 
to  say  about  dinners,  except  giving 
the  good  advice  that  housewives 
should  always  follow  the  good 
things  of  the  season,  and  not  care 
for  forced  and  early  laxaries. 
What  she  says  about  '  the  educa- 
tion of  girls'  is  sensible  and  prac- 
tical, although  it  will  hardly  satis- 
fy the  advocates  of  the  '  higher 
education  of  women.'  There  are 
few  households  where  something 
may  not  be  learned  from  a  little 
book  like  this.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  weak  points  of  English  life. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  once  wrote  a 
charming  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  it  seems  to  us  that  both  his 
teaching  and  much  of  Mr.  Eus- 
kin's  are  well  illustrated  in  Mrs. 
Caddy's  useful  volume. 

We  must  fall  back,  after  the 
strong  intellectual  stimulus  ad« 
ministered  by  Miss  Edwards  and 
Mrs.  Caddy,  on  the  comparative  re- 
creation afforded  by  a  couple  of 
stories.*  These  are  somewhat 
contrasted  in  tone  and  treatment. 
The  'bride'  is,  a  young  lady  half- 

*  A  Bride  from  Rhituland.  Three 
vols.    (Sampson  Low,  Harston,  t.  Co.) 

Th€  ChdUau  de  Vaintt:  a  Memory 
of  France,  Bj  the  Author  of  CindereUa  : 
a  New  VertUm  of  an  Old  Story,  (Chap> 
man  &  HaU.) 
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EDglish  by  blood,  who  resides 
with  her  father,  a  German  fainter, 
at  Radesbeim  on  the  Rhine.  A 
clever  English  toarist,  Sir  Arthur 
Mordaunt^  meets  her  on  his  trayels, 
faUs  immediately  in  love  with  her, 
and  marries  her  off-hand.  This  is 
natural  enough ;  but  the  story  is  a 
little  complicated  by  a  German 
lover,  who,  not  being  success- 
ful, loads  her  with  a.  malediction 
whidi  is  painfully  wrought  out 
in  the  course  of  the  story.  For  a 
time  all  goes  well.  The  young 
bride,  whose  Jmagination  had  al- 
ways been  fired  by  descriptions 
and  thoughts  of  England,  is  per- 
fectly happy.  But  the  mother-in- 
law  and  sister-in-law  conspire  a- 
gainst  her,  represent  her  among 
their  acquaintances  as  an  idiot  and 
an  incubus,  drive  her  to  attempt 
suicide,  take  all  the  colour  and 
brightness  out  of  her  life,  and  ren- 
der her  perfectly  crushed  and 
xxiiserable.  We  will  hope  that  in 
real  life  such  monsters  are  not 
seen,  and  that  the  author's  descrip- 
tions are  over-charged.  By  and 
by  a  celebrated  Mr.  Alford  comee 
on  the  stage,  who  has  been  an 
ambassador ;  he  thoroughly  ap- 
preciates the  neglected  wife,  be- 
comes one  of  the '  married  woman's 
admirers,'  and  eventually  elopes 
with  her.  After  the  elopement 
comes  the  inevitable  desertion,  and 
the  poor  Rhineland  bride  goes  back 
to  Rhineland  to  die.  Of  course 
the  author  lets  us  see  evil  in  its 
proper  colours.  But  in  making 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  exe- 
crable, and  concentrating  all  our 
sympathies  on  the  erring  wife — 
very  much  as  Thackeray  does  in  his 
Lord  and  Lady  Bighbury — ^we 
think  she  errs  against  the  Inti- 
mate purpose  of  a  novel.  Still 
the  novel  is  a  very  good  one  as 
novels  go,  and  we  may  fairly  ex- 
pect a  still  abler  performance  here- 
after from  the  writer's  pen.  Her 
descriptions  of  Rhineland,  and  of 


the  stately  exterior  of  a  great 
English  house,  leave  little  to  be 
desired.,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
workings  of  a  broken  heart  is  only 
too  painfully  true  to  nature. 

The  Chateau  de  Vesinet  is  well 
written,  fairly  interesting,  and  most 
oommendably  moral.  Like  the 
other  story,  there  is  foreign  co- 
louring, llie  narrative  is  suffici* 
ently  interesting  to  fairly  gain  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  without 
being  open  to  the  reproach  of  bdng 
too  exciting.  The  brevity  of  the 
tale  is  a  good  feature,  and  one 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  deem  it  their  duty  to 
read  every  work  of  fiction  that  ap- 
pears. Each  incident  is  recorded 
in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  and 
the  most  cursory  reader  will  find 
no  pages  to  skip.  The  heroine's 
assumed  name  —  for  the  story 
is  written  in  the  first  person — is 
Lilian  Gray,  and  her  history  is  re- 
counted from  the  cradle  to  her  wed- 
ding. It  is  her  fortunate  lot  in  the 
early  stage  of  infancy  to  be  left  in 
a  basket  at  the  house  of  a  benevo- 
lent doctor,  who  rears  her  as  his 
niece.  This  worthy  man  is  an 
Englishman,  though  residing  at  St. 
Germains,  which  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
plain why  the  author  is  so  uncer- 
tain whether  she  ought  to  call  him 
her  uncle  in  plain  English,  or  mon 
oncle.  As  it  is,  he  is  referred  to 
in  both  languages  about  an  equal 
number  of  times. 

The  moral  teaching  of  the  book 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  it 
is  clearly  intended  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  characters  is  always 
sharply  drawn,  and  the  author's 
praise  is  reserved  for  those  whose 
actions  proceed  from  a  serious  sense 
of  duty.  It  is  so  refreshing  to 
come  across  a  book  with  this  ten- 
dency that  we  shall  not  com- 
plain a  great  deal  if  the  author 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  waltzing 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 
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offence.  Lilian's  conscience  was 
certainlj  uneasy  on  the  subject^  bat 
we  can  bardlj  think  that  her  ab- 
sent lover  would  have  objected  very 
much  if  he  had  been  at  home  in- 
stead of  abroad.  Probably  most 
of  the  readers  of  this  book  will 
have  formed  their  opinions  already 
on  this  important  question. 

It  is  one  of  the  favourable  aspects 
of  our  age  that  books  characterised 
by  eameatness  and  gravity  of  tone 
do  not  fail  to  find  their  audience. 
Such  a  book  as  Dr.  Tyerman's  Life 
of  George  Whitefield  ♦  indeed  de- 
serves study  on  many  accounts. 
Dr.  Tyerman,  having  completed  his 
Lives  of  the  Wesleys  with  con- 
spicuous success,  has  appropriately 
addressed  himself  to  the  great  com- 
panion biography  of  those  times. 
Apart  from  the  personal  and  reli- 
gious interest  of  the  work,  which  is 
veiy  greaty  Dr.  Tyerman's  works 
give  the  most  complete  picture  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  He  has  not, 
in  any  sense,  given  us  a  work  of 
art  in  a  finished  literary  biography. 
The  charm  of  the  book  is,  ^at  the 
author  brings  together  his  mat^ 
rial  from  the  oddest  and  remotest 
sources.  Whitefield  being  veiy 
much  in  debt  in  America,  the 
Charleston  people  gave  him  se- 
veral hundred  pounds.  The  holy 
man  bought  land  and  negroes,  and 
became  a  slave-holder  and  planter. 
By  and  by  he  hears  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  several  negroes,  and  also 
hopes  'to  be  delivered  from  outward 
embarrassments;'  and  in  the  mean 
time  continues  to  be  'hunting 
after  poor  lost  sinners  in  these  un- 
gospelised  wilds.'  As  we  look 
back  on  his  address  and  condition 
we  are  not  altogether  surprised 
that  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who, 
of  coarse,  could  not  know  the  unity 
and  greatness  of  his  career,  de- 

*  The  Life  of  the  Bev,  George  Whitefield, 
B,A^of  Pembroke  CciUge,  Oxford*  By 
Kev.  u  Tyerman.  ( HocTder  k  Stonghton. ) 


nounced  him  as  ^a  strolling  im- 
postor whose  cheats,  in  due  time, 
will  be  discovered.'  In  due  time, 
a  character  of  altogether  different 
description  has  been  discovered. 
His  seven  visits  to  America — where 
he  died  at  last — ^were  events  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  this  name  of 
the  greatest  preacher  of  modem 
times  has  become  a  sacred  link 
of  association  between  two  conti- 
nents. His  connection  with  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  brings 
new  scenes  before  us,  reminding  us 
much  of  recent  revivals.  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon became  his  'female  prelate.' 
He  is  preaching  a  whole  day  at 
her  house  at  Chelsea  —  '  there 
seems  a  door  opening  for  the  nobi- 
lity to  hear  the  gospel.  .  .  .  The 
prospect  of  catching  sons  of  the 
rich  in  the  gospel-net  is  very  pro- 
mising.' The  most  brilliant  and 
fashionable  assemblies  in  London 
delighted  to  hear  him  preach.  The 
influence  of  his  eloquence  was  most 
extraordinary.  Even  David  Hume, 
the  sceptic,  went  twenty  miles  to 
hear  him  preach.  That  old  hea- 
then, Lord  Chesterfield,  gave  him 
a  bow,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others, 
how  I  approve  of  you.'  George  I. 
told  his  Archbi^op  of  Canter- 
bury, who  is  now  forgotten,  while 
Whitefield  is  remembered,  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  his  preaching 
was  to  elevate  him  to  the  bench.' 
A  number  of  fashionable  ladies, 
wits,  and  beauties  surrounded 
hiuL  It  was  a  frightful  blow  to 
Lady  Huntingdon  when  her  kins- 
man, Lord  Ferrers,  was  hung  for 
murder ;  and  Whitefield  preached 
and  prayed.  Foote  and  Qarrick 
lampooned  him  on  the  stage,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Cowpers 
poems  was  a  stem  rebuke  of  their 
caktmnies.  Dr.  Tyerman's  books, 
besides  other  and  higher  claims  to 
attention,  are  a  perfect  repertory  of 
the  social  life  and  traditions  of  the 
English  people  in  the  last  century. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Teignmouth  Shore's  book*  is  pass- 
ing through  several  editions.  In 
oar  jadgment  he  hardly  impinges 
on  the  real  difficulties  of  thoaght- 
ful  men  of  oar  day ;  indeed  we  are 
not  snre  that  he  has  folly  soanded 
them.  Bat  he  is  clear  and  final  in 
bis  own  beliefs,  and  is  fraitfol  in 
suggestions  that  will  confirm  such 
beliefs  in  others.  The  tone  of  emi- 
nent fairness  and  of  thorough 
sympathy  which  perrades  the  book 
makes  it  extremely  attractive; 
and  a  certain  amonnt  of  eloquence 
and  imagery  is  also  very  helpful. 
Of  the  annotations  we  do  not  think 
so  very  much.  The  two  last  ser- 
mons belong  to  a  class  which  we 
should  like  to  see  more  common  in 
the  pulpit  They  have  the  pleas- 
ing titles  of  '  Town  and  Country 
Life '  and  '  English  Society.*  The 
congregation  at  Berkeley  Chapel 
would  especially  appreciate  this 
order  of  sermon,  which  migbt  in- 
deed be  cultivated  to  advantage  in 
other  pulpits.  Mr.  Shore's  volume 
may  be  recommended  as  an  es- 
pecially winning  form  of  enouncing 
the  purest  and  highest  truth. 

Mr.  Shadwell's  System  of  Po- 
litical Economy^  is  a  very  remark- 
able work.  It  is  «  work  of  science ; 
it  is  also  a  work  of  general  litera- 
ture. The  best  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy  are  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  John  Stuart  Mill; 
and  although   Mr.  Shadwell  has 

*Some  Difficuhiei  ofBditf.  By  tbe 
Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.  (Cos- 
sell,  Petter,  ±  Galpio.) 

t  A  Sifttem  of  Political  Economy,  By- 
John  Lancelot  Siihadwell.    (Trtlbner.) 


hardly  the  originality  and  brilliancy 
of  tbese  great  writers,  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instractive 
writer.  Indeed  a  work  of  this 
massive  character  and  sustained 
execution  is  one  which  on  eveiy 
account  deserves  a  welcome  and  a 
place  in  the  world  of  letters.  We 
oannot  say  that  we  always  agree 
with  our  author;  but  we  differ 
from  him  with  reluctance  and  re- 
spect. Mr.  Shadwell  appears  to 
think  that  we  should  do  better 
without  our  colonial  empire,  whidi 
on  financial  grounds  may  be  true 
enough  ;  but  on  imperial  grounds 
the  theory  is  not  so  much  as 
worth  listening  to.  Mr.  Shadwell 
points  out  that  in  the  history  of 
strikes  it  has  frequently  occurred 
that  want  of  good  temper  and  good 
manners,  more  than  any  other  rea- 
son, has  precipitated  strikes  on  the 
part  of  masters  or  men.  Mr. 
Shadwell  also  holds  that  the  Joint- 
Stock  banks  should  have  power  to 
issue  notes  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, although  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  confessedly  on  a  different 
footing  from  every  other  bank.  Mr. 
Shadwell  does  not  at  all  believe 
in  any  scheme  for  the  State  buying 
the  railways.  He  acutely  says 
that  as  the  managers  would  not 
have  the  same  interest  in  securing 
economy,  there  would  be  as  much 
waste  from  carelessness  as  there 
now  is  from  misdirected  zeal.  Many 
of  Mr.  Shadwell's  views  are  an- 
tagonistic to  received  opinions; 
but  they  all  relate  to  subjects  well 
worth  discussion,  and  where  the 
discussion  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
fruitful  for  public  good. 
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A  STORY  OF  A  GARDEN  PARTY. 


<  Bingo  the  Eoil,  Chivalry's  pearl, 
Went  a*philanaezing  after  a  giit*  AncieiU  Ballad, 


The  possession  of  sach  a  name  as 
Bingo  gives  me,  I  think,  some 
claim  npon  the  commiseration  of 
the  public.  Bingo  is  not  a  name 
which  inspires  respect.  It  does 
not  tell  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
some  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  Cru- 
sades ;  nor  does  it  call  up  before 
the  reader^s  eye  a  vision  of  a  man 
of  knightly  bearing, — ^rather  may 
it  be  said,  if  it  auggests  anything, 
to  remind  people  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  dog,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  was  made  the  most 
of  during  my  school-days.  Wben 
I  say  that  as  a  boy  I  have  been 
led  about  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  at 
my  neck,  and  been  addressed  as 
'  good  doggie,'  you  will  see  that  I 
have  suffered  much  from  my  un- 
fortunate patronymic. 

Nor  has  it  been  made  any  better 
by  my  sponaorial  appellation.  It 
pleased  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mother, or  more  probably  my 
parents,  to  call  me  Eandolph. 
That  is  a  name  which  was  appro- 
priate enough  for  a  Border  chief- 
tain, a  '  Warden  of  the  Marches' 
who  had  the  run  of  Branksome 
Hall,  if  there  was  anything  left  to 
eat  after  the  retainers  had  dined ; 
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for  some  gallant  mosstrooper,  who, 
after  a  life  of  daring,  died  on  the 
congenial  gibbet  at  'merry  Car- 
lisle ;'  but  it  wsts  no  name  for  me. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  be  called 
Bingo ;  it  was  positively  revolting 
to  be  called  Retndolph  Bingo.  I 
had  serious  thoughts  of  changing 
my  name  at  one  time,  but  gave  it 
up  on  a  friend's  remarking  that 
it  would  be  a  Norfolk- Ho  wardly 
thing  to  do  j  but  I  never  signed 
my  name  in  full — it  was  always 
B.  Bingo;  and  you  might  make 
what  you  liked  out  of  the  '  R' — 
it  might  stand  for  the  harmless 
Eobert,  or  even  for  Ehadamanthus 
— ^I  never  confessed  to  anything 
but  the  plain  initiaL 

Existence,  however,  was  not 
entirely  clouded  by  my  absurd 
name.  I  had  compensations.  I 
was  not  bad-looking,  as  young 
men  go  nowadays,  when  there  are 
a  good  many  living  proo&  of  Dar- 
win's theories  to  be  seen  in  any 
place  of  public  resort ;  and  I  had 
a  good  income — ^rather  over  than 
under  that  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his 
official  capacity.  That  I  inherited 
from  my  father,  who  had  been 
something — I  never  knew  exactly 
what — ^in  the  West  Indies,  and  I 
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had  nothing  to  do  for  it.  I  was, 
in  fact,  a  yoang  man  about  town, 
and,  having  no  occupation,  I  na- 
turally took  up  a  hobby. 

You  will  never  guess  what  it 
was.  I  look  upon  chinamania  as 
a  delusion.  I  am  not  particulaily 
fond  of  pictures.  I  hate  insects, 
and  I  don't  care  about  flowers.  1 
am  not  averse  to  seeing  other  peo- 
ple make  fools  of  themselves  in 
private  theatricals,  but  I  would 
scorn  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
myself.  I  have  no  lesthetic  tastes, 
nor  any  leaning  to  science,  and  I 
think  politics  are  an  unutterable 
bore.  But  I  have  one  mania,  or 
rather  I  should  say  one  peculi- 
arity, and  that  is  what  may  be 
medically  described  as  chronic 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  I  am 
always  in  love.  I  am  perpetually 
getting  engaged,  and  as  I  never 
dream  of  being  oif  with  the  old 
love  before  I  am  on  with  the  new, 
things  get  a  Uttle  mixed  some- 
times. People  talk  about  love  at 
iirst  sight;  that  is  a  slow  and 
hesitating  passion  to  that  which 
animates  me.  The  mere  mention 
of  a  gill's  name  is  enough ;  I  ca^ 
fall  in  love  with  that,  with  a  sha- 
dow on  a  blind,  a  specimen  of 
handwriting,  a  flower,  a  photo- 
graph--with  anything,  in  fact, 
that  can  call  up  the  vision,  how*- 
ever  remote,  of  feminine  loveli- 
ness. I  can  adore  on  provocation 
so  slight  that  it  would  have  no 
eflect  at  all  on  other  people.  I 
fell  in  love  once,  for  instance,  be- 
cause a  young  creature  wore  her 
hat  low  over  her  eyes,  and  looked 
tip  at  me  so  bewitchingly  from 
under  it.  Another  enslaver  used 
to  climb  a  ladder  in  the  patemtJ 
garden,  and  look  down  upon  me 
from  the  flfth  rung  in  such  a  way 
that  I  proposed  oa  the  spot.  I 
fell  in  love  with  a  soprano  voice, 
and  wrote  it  (the  voice)  warm  let- 
ters, till  I  found  out  that  it  pa- 
tronised 'buses  and  tram-cars,  and 


flung  the  aspirate  about  with  posi- 
tively lavish  profusion. 

Of  course  this  extreme  suscepti- 
bility led  me  into  an  enormous 
number  of  scrapes.  I  don't  think 
I  broke  many  hearts — ^none  of  the 
little  aifaiss  lasted  long  enough  for 
that — but  I  caused  much  conster- 
nation, and  upset  the  equanimity 
of  quiet  families  who  had  too  con- 
fidingly receivetl  me  as  Jessie's  or 
Ada's  lover,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  found  out  how  soon  I  trans- 
ferred my  allegiance  to  another 
shrine. 

When  this  artless  narrative 
commences,  I  had  just  scrambled 
out  of  my  twenty-third  engage- 
ment. The  word  'scrambled'  does 
not  imply  dignity,  and  it  was  in 
a  by-no-means-dignified  manner 
that  I  had  evaded  my  responsi- 
bilities on  the  occasion.  The  ob- 
ject of  my  affections  had  professed 
herself  deeply  injured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  my  proposal — it 
had  really  been  hurdly  one  at  all 
— just  a  whisper  about  an  hour 
long  in  the  conservatory,  and  she 
snapped  me  up  like  an  alligator ; 
and  her  brother  had  oome  and 
flourished  a  stick  about,  and  been 
very  hasty  and  absurd.  Ue  soon 
cooled  down,  however,  while  the 
young  lady  accepted  a  modest 
Bolaiiwn^  and  married  a  curate 
two  months  afterwards. . 

Thus  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking  I  was  in  what  I  may  call 
a  comparatively  disengaged  condi- 
tion. My  mind  was  open,  as  it 
were,  for  any  new  impiesaions — 
though,  by  the  way,  a  lettw  firom 
an  old  flame,  a  cousin  Annie,  had 
made  me  feel  very  spoony  on  her 
again ;  and  I  had  a  decided  pea- 
chant  for  a  young  lady  with  divine 
hair  I  had  been  introduced  to  at 
a  morning  concert  a  day  of  two 
before.  But  still  I  was  as  open 
to  further  feminine  influences  as 
it  was  ever  possible  for  me  to  be, 
and  accordingly  I  accepted  an  in- 
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vitation  to  go  down  to  Sannyfoid 
Hall  with  infinite  alacrity. 

Sunnyfoid  deserved  its  name. 
It  was  the  hieezieet  brightest  little 
village  imaginable,  and  the  Hall 
was  worthy  of  it — ^a  delightful  old 
Elizabethan  hoaso,  always  full  of 
pleasant  eompany,  which  invaria- 
bly included  a  number  of  the  most 
fascinating  girls  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  country-side. 

I  went  down,  therefore,  with 
the  liveliest  anticipations  of  what 
the  Americans  call  a  '  good  time  ;* 
but  had  I  known  whajb  was  to 
befall  me,  I  would  as  soon  have 
packed  my  portmanteau  for  Pan- 
demonium as  for  8unnyford.  I 
must  not  anticipate,  however,  as 
they  say  in  novels ;  let  me  state, 
then,  that  I  arrived  at  Sunny  ford 
Hall,  and  there  I  found  what  the 
local  newspaper  describing  our 
archery-meeting  called  a  'perfect 
galaxy  of  beauty'  assembled.  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  I  would  willingly  have  led  to 
the  altar  any  one  unmarried  girl 
in  the  house  who  would  have  had 
me;  and  the  difficulty  of  singling 
out  one  special  object  of  devotion 
was  really  immense.  At  last  I 
settled  upon  a  most  piquant  little 
lady  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Georgina  Barstow,  who  also 
seemed  to  have  a  real  renins  for 
flirtation,  and  to  her  I  devoted 
myself  as  assiduously  as  a  newly- 
elected  member  for  a  Radical  con- 
stituency given  to  deputations  de- 
votes himself  to  the  House.  I  am 
betraying  no  confidence  when  I 
say  that  Miss  Barstow,  like  the 
immortal  Barkis,  was  exceedingly 
*  willing.'  Other  swains  hovered 
round  her,  for,  like  Mr.  Locker's 
heroine,  she  was 

'An  angel  in  a  frock. 
With  a  faMinatuig  cock 
To  her  noM ;' 

but  Georgie  seemed  to  prefer  your 
humble  servant. 

I  proposed  to  her  at  a  garden 


party.  We  had  been  driven  in 
by  the  rain,  and  were  having  af- 
ternoon tea  in  the  house,  and  I 
was  standing  with  Georgie  at  one 
of  the  French  windows  opening 
on  to  the  lawn,  when  I  made  the 
plunge.  She  balanced  her  teacup 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  to  carry  out  the  aquatic 
metaphor,  she  jumped  in  with 
me.  For  the  twenty-fourth  time 
in  my  life  I  was  an  engaged  man, 
and  upon  my  word  I  breathed 
more  freely  after  it.  I  was  so 
used  to  it,  you  see,  that  I  felt 
quite  uncomfortable  without  a 
young  woman  attached,  as  it  were, 
to  my  fortunes. 

Georgie  and  I  had  one  brief 
bright  hour  of  bliss — that  is  to. 
say,  of  engaged  bliss.  We  had 
experienced  unengaged  bliss  to 
any  extent  previously,  but  we 
only  had  an  hour  after  the  fatal 
words  were  spoken;  for  an  old 
aunt  with  whom  she  was  staying 
earned  her  off  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  left  me  disconsolate. 
However,  I  had  no  time  to  mope, 
as  we  were  due  at  a  ball  that  night 
some  dozen  miles  off;  and  though 
I  knew  I  should  not  meet  Greorgie 
there,  I  felt  in  excellent  trim  for 
the  festivities.  Who  knows,  I 
thought,  but  that  I  may  meet 
some  congenial  spirit  who  will 
cheer  the  forlorn  lover  during  his 
lady's  absence  !  And  egad  the  for- 
lorn lover  was  cheered  with  a 
vengeance,-  as  you  shall  see. 

I  went  to  the  ball.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  that  excellent  and 
easy-going  poet  Mr.  Thomas  Moore 
concerning  the  lips  that  are  near 
when  we  are  far  from  those  we 
love,  has  been  mine  through  life. 
On  this  occasion,  the  lips  that 
were  near  wa^e  those  of  a  young 
thing  whose  dancing  was  of  the 
most  sylph -like  character,  and 
whose  conversation  was  so  beauti- 
fully besprinkle!  with  scraps  of 
poetry  that  I  had  hard  work  to 
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keep  myself  up  to  her  leveL  The 
Barstow  was  blonde,  petite,  and 
prosaic;  my  new  friend  was  a 
brunette,  rather  over  the  average 
size,  poetic  and  romantic — a  com- 
plete contrast,  in  fact^  in  every 
way.  Under  such  influences  I 
become  poetic  and  romantic  my- 
self;  and  as  I  engaged  Miss  Le- 
land — for  that  was  her  name — for 
dance  after  dance,  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  my  susceptible  heart 
comported  itself,  and  how,  after 
two  quadrilles,  two  waltzes,  and 
a  galop,  I  was  hopelessly  in  love. 

It  happened  in  the  conserva- 
tory. I  have  always  been  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  conservatories,  and  the  moment 
we  sat  down  among  the  camellias 
I  knew  what  would  happen.  Miss 
Leland  had  been  quoting  Hype- 
rion; and  what  could  I  do  but, 
like  Paul  Fleming,  tell  her  that 
the  student  Hieronymus  was  lying 
at  her  feet  ?  I  did  not  g^ite  mean 
to  propose,  you  know,  but  she 
took  me  up  directly  >  and  instead 
of  playing  the  rSle  of  Mary  Ash- 
burton,  fidie  reclined  her  head 
gently  on  my  shoulder  (I  ought 
to  have  said  my  arm  was  round 
her  waist);  and  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  time  I  was  an  engaged  man. 
Of  course  I  never  remembered 
Georgie  Barstow ;  but  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  her  with  a  sudden 
shock  when  I  discovered  that 
Miss  Leland's  name  was  also 
Geoi^na,  and  that  she  too  ex- 
pected to  be  called  '  Georgie.'  It 
then  occurred  to  me  also,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  had  carefully  en- 
gaged myself  to  two  ladies  at  once, 
and  that  the  consequences  might 
be  a  little  awkward. 

I  went  back  to  town  next  day 
with  what  I  believe  it  lade  rigueur 
to  call  'mingled  feelings;'  and 
mine  were  certainly  a  good  deal 
more  mingled  than  was  pleasant. 
Here  were  two  charming  girls  both 
willing  to  be  Mrs.  Bingo, — I  don't 


mean  together,  but  separately, — 
and  I  really  didn't  know  which 
to  choose.  Never  surely  was  mor- 
tal man  impaled  on  the  horns  of 
a  livelier  dUemma ;  and  the  more 
I  looked  at  it  the  less  1  liked 
it. 

The  plot  thickened  next  morn- 
ing when  the  post  brought  me 
two  letters.  They  had  both  writ- 
ten, bless  their  hearts ;  and  in  two 
different  handwritings  a  little 
flutterer  remained,  at  the  end  of  a 
charming  epistle,  my  'affectionate 
Georgie.'  At  any  rat«,  these  letters 
must  be  answered  while  I  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  matter.  So 
in  a  spirit  of  fEomess,  which  I 
think  deserves  commendation,  I 
despatched  the  same  neat  little 
letter  to  both,  only  altering  the 
superscription.  One  Georgie  should 
not  crow  over  the  other,  if  they 
ever  compared  notes,  if  1  could 
prevent  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  never  felt 
more**  perplexed  in  my  life.  Fre- 
quently as  I  had  been  engaged 
before,  there  had  been  only  one 
lady  in  each  case,  and  now  I  had 
two  on  hand  at  once.  A  too 
susceptible  heart  was  certainly  a 
very  dangerous  oigan.  Nor  could 
I  consult  any  one.  I  mentioned 
my  difficulty  to  one  friend,  hoping 
he  would  be  touched  by  my  posi- 
tion and  give  me  some  good  ad- 
vice, but  he  received  the  news 
with  demoniac  laughter,  and 
persisted  in  calling  me  'Bingo 
the  Bigamist,'  which  he  declared 
would  make  a  capital  title  for  a 
play. 

The  more  I  thought  the  matter 
over  the  more  awkward  it  seemed ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  of  course, 
both  engagements  went  on.  Each 
of  the  dear  creatures  wrote  every 
day,  and  I  was  kept  at  work  an- 
swering them.  The  same  letter 
would  not  do  after  the  first,  and 
I  was  always  afraid  of  mixing  up 
the  letters  and  referring  to  the 
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tender  inquiries  of  Miss  Baistow 
in  an  answer  addressed  to  Miss 
Leland.  The  prosaic  GeoigieKnm- 
ber  One  clashed  with  the  poetic 
Greorgie  Kamber  Two  in  my  mind 
in  the  most  confusing  manner, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
them  disidnct.  I  received  two 
engagement  rings,  and  duly  re- 
turned two,  both  of  precisely  the 
same  pattern;  and  lockets  also, 
the  jeweller  grinning  in  a  most 
aggravating  manner  whei^  I  or- 
dered them.  Both  the  Greorgies 
sent  photographs  also ;  and  alto- 
gether I  was  driven  nearly  wild 

At  last  there  came  a  crisis.  I 
received  letters  firom  their  respec- 
tive mothers.  Number  One  hadn't 
a  father,  and  Number  Two's  male 
parent  didn't  appear  to  trouble 
his  head  much  about  the  matter ; 
and  they  informed  me  they  were 
both  coming  to  town  on  the  same 
day,  arriving  at  the  same  station. 
I  was  in  despair ;  the  only  comfort 
was,  they  were  not  coming  by  the 
same  train.  Miss  B.  was  to  arrive 
in  the  morning,  and  Miss  L.  in 
the  afternoon.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  pluck  up  courage  and 
meet  them  both;  and  I  did  so. 
I  met  Geoigie  Baistow,  and  was 
received  rapturously.  I  lunched 
with  her  and  her  mother  at  their 
hotel;  and  I  tore  myself  away 
from  her  on  the  plea  of  a  pressing 
engagement, — ^true  enough,  for- 
sooth,— and  flew  to  meet  Geoigie 
Leland  and  dine  with  her  and 
Mrs.  L.  at  their  hotel. 

Then  began  a  state  of  things 
which  is  but  feebly  described  as 
appalling.  I  had  to  dance  attend- 
ance upon  each  lady  every  day ; 
and  after  blissful  moments — or 
rather  moments  which  should 
have  been  blissful,  but  weren't— 
to  invent  excuses  and  fly  off  for 
ditto  with  the  other.  I  was  in 
perpetual  fear,  of  course,  of  meet- 
ing Number  One,  after  inventing  a 
series  of  engagements,  when  escort- 


ing Number  Two.  London  is  large 
enough,  no  doubt;  but  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  in  which 
you  so  often  meet  the  very  people 
you  wish  to  avoid.  They  were 
both  charming  girls  singly,  and  I 
could  have  been  devoted  to  one 
of  them ;  but  together  they  were 
too  much  for  me.  I  felt  my  mind 
giving  way  under  the  strain  of  a 
double  devotion,  and  my  hair 
growing  gray  from  the  tax  this 
dual  existence  made  upon  my 
energies.  It  was  really  something 
frightful.  They  had  neither  of 
them  seen  many  of  the  sights  of 
London,  and  I  had  to  do  all  the 
show  places  twice.  Judge  if  any 
human  being  could  stand  that ! 
And  when  I  add  that  I  visited 
Madame  Tussaud's  admirable  ex- 
hibition in  Baker-street  twice  in 
one  day,  with  one  Geoigie  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  short  interval 
for  lunch,  and  that  the  door- 
keeper evidently  recognised  me, 
and  must  have  thought  I  had  a 
relationinthe  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
— ^you  will  admit  that  even  the 
two  victims  of  my  susceptibility 
would  have  pitied  me  had  they 
known  my  position. 

I  rose  each  morning  with  a 
feeling  that  the  climax  might 
come  on  that  particular  day,  and 
I  went  to  rest  at  night  like  a  man 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
and  then  reprieved.  No  wonder 
I  grew  worn  and  gray,  and  showed 
my  anxieties  in  my  fSetce.  Both 
my  Georgies  remarked  it,  bless 
their  sympathetic  little  hearts,  lit- 
tle knowing  that  they  were  the 
burden  which  was  wearing  me  to 
a  shadow.  One  morning  I  rose 
with  a  peculiarly  ominous  feeling 
in  my  mind;  and  it  was  not  re- 
lieved when  I  heard  from  Miss 
Leland  in  the  morning  that  I 
should  be  expected  to  escort  her 
with  some  fnends  to  the  Opera 
that  night     I  agreed,  however; 
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and  in  the  afternoon  I  sped  off  to 
take  Mies  Bantow  to  a  morning 
concert.  She  was  engaged  foi 
the  evening— I  did  not  ask  how ; 
and  after  seeing  her  home  I 
rashed  to  the  club  and  dined,  and 
then  went  to  the  Opera.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  awfnl  evening. 
It  WES  the  dShnt  of  Zar^  Thal- 
berg.  Bhe  came  out,  as  you  re- 
member, in  Don  Gwvanni^  and 
all  eyes  were  centred  on  the  Zer- 
lina  of  the  night.  I  had  neither 
eyes  nor  thoughts  for  singer  or 
music,  for  the  moment  I  took  my 
place  in  a  box  on  the  O.P.  side, 
in  dutiful  attendance  on  Miss 
Leland,  I  became  conscious  that 
in  the  box  exactly  opposite  to  us 
there  was  Miss  Barstow  and  her 
mother;  and  though  they  would 
possibly  resent  the  imputation, 
they  glared  at  me. 

Then  Georgie  Barstow,  with 
cruel  kindness,  bowed  to  me  with 
emjpressement, 

^Dear  me,'  said  Miss  Leland, 
*  who  is  your  friend,  Randolph  f 

Now  I  was  prepared  for  such  a 
position  as  this,  and  had  the  an- 
swer ready ;  so  I  replied  blandly 
and  coolly,  '0,  my  second  cousin.' 
Not  'cousin,'  you  will  observe; 
'second  cousin,'  which  is  more 
remote  and  mor6  ciicumstuitial. 
No  one  could  doubt  a  statement 
about  such  a  relative,  or  be  jealous 
of  her.  So  I  thought,  at  least ; 
but  Miss  Leland  said,  with  con- 
siderable hauteur^ 

*  Indeed  !  She  seems  much  sur- 
prised to  see  you.  Hadn't  you 
better  go  and  speak  to  your  second 
cousin  f  lam  longing  to  be  intro- 
duced.' 

'Jealousy,'  I  said  to  myself; 
and  then  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I 
could, '  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better 
go  round  for  a  moment;'  and  hast- 
ened off  to  Number  One. 

I  fovokd  Georgie  Barstow  in  a 
similar  Acame  of  mind — that  is, 
in  a  state  of  aggravated  jealousy. 


She  scorned  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions ;  but  her  mother  begged  to 
know  who  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  were  in  a  tone 
which  would  have  frosen  the  Yie^ 
toria  Nyansa.  Having  found  a 
second  cousin  rather  a  failure,  I 
said  mildly  that  it  was  my  cousin's 
wife,  whereat  the  old  woman 
looked  suspicious  and  Georgie 
sniffed.  I  was  evidently  in  hot 
water  here  ako,  and  was  just  go- 
mg  to.  make  my  escape,  when 
Mrs.  Barstow  said, 

'  Perhaps  you- will  introduce  us 
after  the  opera  is  over,  Mr.  Bingo. 
We  have  seen  so  few  of  your 
friends.' 

I  could  only  bow  and  rush  out 
and  cool  my  burning  head  in  the 
lobby,  and  try  and  collect  my 
thoughts. 

I  dare  not  go  back  to  either 
box,  for  I  felt  certain  some  one 
would  come  in,  and  I  might  be 
betrayed,  as  the  lady  with  Miss 
Leland  knew  a  good  many  people 
in  town;  and  I  was,  besides,  in 
so  excited  a  state  I  might  commit 
myself.  My  head  was  whirling, 
and  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was. 
At  last,  in  desperation,  I  tore  a 
eouple  of  leaves  out  of  my  pocket- 
book  and  wrote  two  notes.  They 
were  both  alike,  with  the  neces- 
sary alteration,  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  Dearest  Georgie, — Very  sorry. 
A  telegram  has  called  me  away,  so 
I  must  put  off  introducing  you  to 

(  second  cousin  )        o 
™yi  couain'swife  /•     ^  y<"' 
to-morrow.— 7Your  own  devoted 

*  Bandolph.' 

And  I  sent  a  man  with  them  to 
each  box. 

That  was  all  very  well;  but, 
after  twisting  up  the  notes,  in 
my  hurry  and  excitement  I  mis- 
directed them,  and  Croorgie  Bar- 
stow received  wit^  astonishment 
my  excuse  about  my  ^  second  cou- 
sin,' while  Greorgie  Leland  heard 
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with  equal  astonishment  of  my 
'cousin's  wife.'  Furthermore,  they 
would  see  each  other  reading  the 
notes,  would  divine  at  once  that 
they  had  gone  wrong,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  I  had 
two  'dearest  Greoigiee,'  and  was 
the  'own  devoted  Randolph'  of 
my  second  cousin  and  my  coosin's 
wife.  I  say  they  would  see  all 
this,  for  I  fled  from  the  house 
and  rushed  home  like  a  madman. 
What  took  place  afterwards  at  the 
theatre,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  do 
know  what  happened  next  mora* 
ing,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
it  while  memory  holds  a  seat  in 
this  bewildered  brain. 

In  the  first  place,  I  received  a 
letter  early  in  the  morning,  de- 
livered by  hand,  which  contained 
the  following : 

*  Sir, — "We  have  met,  and  know 
alL  Georqina  Barstow. 

Georgina  Leland. 

'KBiogo,  Esq/ 

Prepared  as  I  was>  I  was 
stunned  when  another  letter  came 
to  revive  me,  .which  informed  me 
that  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  L.  would 
call  on  me  that  morning,  and  also 
that  they  had  instructed  their  re- 
spective solicitors  to  commence 
immediate  actions  against  me  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marrii^e. 
That  was  pleasant ;  but  there  was 
a  more  trying  surprise  than  all  to 
come  next 

I  had  just  finished  my  break- 
fast, and  was  vaguely  wondering 
how  I  should  face  the  situation, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  my 
servant — the  rascal  was  grinning, 
and  had  evidently  been  bribed — 
ushered  in  the  two  Georgies  1 

You  have  heard  of  people  wish- 
ing the  earth  to  swallow  them; 
but  if  the  Maelstrom  had  yawned 
before  me  then  I  should  have 
taken  a  header  into  it. 

I  started  up  and  gasped;  I 
could  do  nothing  else. 


Gazing  at  me  sternly  and  in 
complete  silence,  they  put  down 
on  the  table  together  the  rings, 
lockets,  photographs,  and  other 
presents  I  had  given  them.  Even 
in  my  agony  I  could  have  laughed 
to  see  how  each  little  pile  con- 
tained exactly  the  same  articles, 
and  my  letters,  including  the  two 
fatal  notes  I  had  sent  the  previous 
night.  Then  they  slowly  retired, 
all  this  time  without  saying  a  word, 
while  I  of  course  was  speechless ; 
but  just  as  they  were  going  out 
of  the  door  Georgie  Barstow — she 
was  always  an  impulsive  little 
thing,  bless  her  heart . — found  her 
feelings  too  much  for  her,  and 
ejaculated  the  simple  but  all-suf- 
ficing word  '  Wretch  T  And  then 
I  was  alone  again. 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  mothers 
or  the  solicitors.  I  fled.  Before 
leaving  the  country,  however,  I 
wrote  to  the  parents  of  the  out- 
raged damsels,  saying  that,  as  I 
was  honestly  willing  to  marry 
both  of  them  did  the  laws  of  my 
country  permit  it,  I  would  marry 
either  of  them  if  they  chose  to 
submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  customary  coin,  or, 
in  other  words,  toss  up  for  me. 
Nothing,  I'm  sure,  could  be  fairer; 
but  I  received  no  reply,  and 
to  save  them  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ceeding against  me  1  left  the 
country. 

I  remained  in  foreign  lands 
two  years.  I  will  not  say  where, 
though  Sir  George  Nares  could 
tell,  an  he  listed,  how  the  name 
of  Bingo  was  not  unknown  even 
on  the  verge  of  the  Palaeocrystic 
sea;  and  I  did  not  return  till 
my  victims  were  happily  married. 
But  the  stoiy  got  wind,  and  my 
duplex  matrimonial  intentions  af- 
forded a  theme  for  the  scofler ;  so 
that  though  I  am  innocent  of  the 
crime,  I  am  known  from  China  to 
Peru  as  '  Bingo  the  Bigamist.' 
H.  bavilb  clarkb. 


PROUD  MAISIE. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

ALBBBT  GBET. 

I  TAKB  it  that  intellect  stands 
first  among  the  most  facile  charms 
a  man  can  exercise  over  women, 
much  as  beauty  is  awoman's  prime 
and  most  universal  attraction  for 
men.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
such  a  conclusion  for  any  young 
lover,  modestly  aware  that  his 
head-piece  is  not  the  strongest 
part  about  him,  to  distress  himself 
about  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Nature 
manages  to  preserve  a  sort  of  rough 
equality  in  her  arrangements. 
Does  not  a  special  providence  de* 
cree  the  ugliness  of  heiresses) 
And  there  is  another  unwritten 
law,  which  has  laid  down  that 
the  highest  training,  the  extreme 
sharpening  of  masculine  wits  and 
untiring  activity  of  the  masculine 
brain,  shall  tend  to  do  away  in 
their  possessor  with  those  other 
engaging  qualities  which— call 
them  tnfling,  superficial  though 
we  may — go  so  far  towards  the 
winning  of  fair  women — manly 
composure,  courteous  deference, 
consideration,  grace  of  presence 
and  manner — aU  of  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  leisure  not  to  lose. 
Thus  the  scales  are  adjusted, 
and  a  blessed  thing  it  is.  For 
the  quick-witted,  practised,  ready 
expert  of  many  talents,  who  has 
escaped  the  drawbacks  of  his  ad- 
vantages ;  who  in  society  is  not 
aifected,  nor  absent  and  preoccu- 
pied ;  who  is  neither  a  bore,  nor  a 
fidget,  nor  a  slattern,  nor  a  cynic ; 
who  can  hold  his  tongue,  and  yet 
not  lapse  into  supercilious  or  self- 
absorbed  silence ;  who  has  not  let 
his  theoretical  devotion  to  huma- 
nity generally  betray  him  into  a 


petty  egotism  most  trying  to  his 
fellow-creatures  individufidly, — ^he 
is  one,  'if  ever  such  wight  were,' 
to  make  sad  and  indiscriminate 
havoc  among  female  hearts. 

To  the  large  colony  of  English 
resident  in  Ludwigsheim  that 
winter  was  a  memorable  one, 
simply  through  the  addition  to 
their  circle  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey. 
Alighting  in  the  place  quite  sud- 
denly, he  had  found  his  level  at 
once,  and  found  it  on  a  pedestal. 
He  had  brought  introductions  to 
a  leading  family  or  two,  and  before 
long  he  knew  everytiiing  about 
everybody,  and  everybody  every- 
thing about  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  mark  to  begin  with.  A  very 
little  literary  fame  goes  far  in 
any  coterie,  and  Mr.  Grey,  besides 
being  correspondent  to  a  leading 
London  newspaper,  had  just  pub- 
lished a  particularlyjreadable  book, 
the  Romance  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  making  a 
genuine  hit,  and  soon  found  its 
way  to  everybody's  drawing-room 
table.  He  was  now  writing 
another,  which  was  not  to  be 
sketchy  and  popular,  but  profound 
and  in  several  volumes,  and  for 
which  he  was  here  to  consult  the 
Ludwigsheim  library. 

So  much  for  his  work.  For 
Ids  play  he  had  begun  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  on  fine  art,  and 
by  way  of  illustrations  to  these 
he  got  up  excursions  to  the  art- 
galleries,  museums,  and  other 
curiosities  in  which  the  town 
abounded. 

The  English  alone  settled  in 
Ludwigsheim  were  numerous 
enough  for  such  a  scheme  to 
answer,  without  counting  the  Ger- 
mans, or  the  birds  of  passage  who 
made  the  town  their  haltiog-place 
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on  their  way  to  Italy.  But  in  a 
little  speculation  where  other  men 
could  at  most  have  hoped  not  to 
fail  Alhert  Grey  created  a  kind 
of  furore.  Nor  was  it  without 
reason.  It  was  not  through  dis- 
play of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 
The  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  a 
penny  cyclopaedia  bound  in  one 
would  never  alone  have  won  him 
such  influence.  Of  how  many 
students  that  we  see  is  one  in- 
clined to  exclaim,  'He  heapeth  up 
riches'  (of  learning),  '  but  know- 
eth  not  who  shall  gather  them.' 
What  becomes  of  this  hoard  of 
information  these  intellectual  mi- 
sers are  always  adding  to  %  They 
seei^  imable  both  to  benefit  others 
and  to  profit  by  it  themselves. 

Now  it  was  the  rarest  and  not 
the  least  among  Mr.  Grey's  men- 
tal gifts  that  he  was  master,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  raw  material — knew 
how  to  sift,  knead,  mould,  bake, 
and  to  impart  to  those  who  re- 
quired it  at  his  hand.  The  result 
was  that  his  lecture-room  became 
in  as  great  vogue  as  a  popular 
theatre.  The  ladies  of  Ludwigs- 
heim  wept  over  their  neglected 
education  and  determined  to  re- 
deem the  time.  Even  the  sober 
old  men  discovered  that  he  had 
always  something  to  tell  worth 
knowing,  and  that  they  never  had 
known. 

For  artists  these  'evenings' 
were  particularly  valuable,  and  I 
went  there  with  Eva,  to  please 
her  at  first,  but  soon  to  please 
myself.  What  was  I  that  I 
should  be  superior  to  the  luxury 
of  having  my  brain  tickled  ?  The 
lectures  acted  upon  me  like  an 
ingenious  play.  Just  as  long  as 
they  lasted,  the  subject,  the  per- 
sons and  incidents  the  lecturer 
brought  before  us  so  graphically, 
had.  a  vital  interest  for  me — ^my 
head  could  busy  itself  over  the 
ancient  Bomans  or  the  Eenais- 
sance  painters,  my  heart  warm 
over  their  trials,  struggles,  and 


achievements.  True,  by  the  next 
morning  all  my  fervour  had  faded 
away;  buteven  such  passingallure- 
ments  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
despised,  nor  perhaps  were  they 
without  their  effect  in  the  long-run. 
It  was  about  a  fortnight  after 
our  first  meeting  with  him  that 
the  following  note  reached  us  from 
Mrs.  Meredith : 

*  My  dear  little  Miss  Maisie, — I 
take  it  for  very  unkind  that  you 
and  Miss  Eva  have  never  been 
once  to  see  me  since  our  return 
last  week.  Do  come,  without  loss 
of  time — to-day  if  you  can,  to-mor- 
row at  the  latest.  Francis  Joseph 
longs  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
And  will  you  and  Miss  Eva  dine 
with  us  on  Saturday  1 

*  Ever  your  devoted 

*  Sophie. 

*P.S.  We  are  expecting  one 
English  gentleman  that  evening, 
whom  I  shall  so  much  like  to  in- 
troduce to  you — Mr.  Albert  Grey 
— ^the  most  cleverest  man  you 
have  ever  met.* 

Over  this  postscript  we  laughed 
a  good  deal.  Had  Sophie  too 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  igno- 
rance hitherto  unrepented  of  1  A 
little  intellectual  craze  would  no 
doubt  be  a  nice  and  innocent  pas- 
time for  whiling  away  the  long 
dull  winter.  As  a  lady's  craze  it 
needed  of  course  a  cavalier  to  lead 
off  the  dance,  and  here  was  Mr. 
Grey,  who  (Csked  nothing  better 
for  his  leisure  hours. 

We  went  to  Sophie's  that  after- 
noon, and  found  him  there.  She 
was  much  surprised  and  rather 
disappointed  to  find  that  no  in- 
troduction was  wanted,  but,  this 
being  so,  seemed  well  satisfied  to 
see  us  on  easy  pleasant  terms  with 
her  new  friend.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  she  b^|;an  to  spieak  his 
praises,  and  Sophie  knew  no  half- 
measures  in  her  admiration. 
Every  lecture,  every  excursion  of 
his  she  meant  to  attend.     From  a 
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social  point  of  view  he  would 
prove  Uie  most  valtiable  acqaisi- 
tion  in  the  world,  ahe  felt  sore, 
and  efae  was  bent  on  improving 
his  acquaintance.  Even  Leopold, 
who  was  present,  and  in  a  pretty 
good  humour,  admitted  that  he 
liked  the  fellow.  Grey  gave 
himself  *no  cursed  airs.'  Wide 
apart  though  the  two  men  were 
in  most  respects,  it  needed  but  to 
watch  them  together  to  perceive 
that  there  existed  a  tacit  kind 
of  freemasonry  between  them — 
the  involuntary  mutual  under- 
standing between  gentlemen  who 
have  seen  more,-  perhaps,  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  world  than  of 
the  right.  With  Leopold  Mere- 
dith Grey  found  that  he  had  se- 
veral acquaintances  in  common. 
AVith  whom  had  he  noti  To 
Leopold  Meredith  Grey  could 
make  himself  the  best  of  all  good 
company.  To  whom  could  he 
not  1  Then  he  would  sit  up  for 
hours  with  Leopold  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  had  withal  a  col- 
lection of  pipes  far  superior  to  Mr. 
Meredith's  own,  and  which  would 
alone  have  entitled  him  to  Sophie's 
husband's  respect.  Thus  he 
dropped  naturally  and  quickly  in- 
to the  place  of  an  hahUud  at  their 
house,  where  we  met  him  con- 
stantly in  the  evenings-— evenings 
which  I  began  to  perceive  were 
insensibly  becoming  the  featuie 
of  the  season. 

One  night  in  particular  I 
recollect,  when  he  had  contrived 
to  keep  the  dinner-table,  if  not  in 
a  roar,  at  least  in  a  perpetual 
ripple  of  laughter  from  first  to  last. 
We  three  ladies  then  left  the  two 
gentlemen  tete*d-tSte  to  tell  stories, 
strange  and  excellent  no  doubt, 
but  which  we,  as  ladies,  were 
compelled  to  forego. 

Sophie  took  us  first  to  the 
nursery  to  look  at  the  sleeping 
Frjncis  Jj^seph. 

She  simply  idolised  him,  in  a 
motherly,   sensible  sort  of  way, 


but  it  had  often  struck  me  that 
Leopold  was  not  very  fond  of  the 
diild  Luokily  Sophie  was  not 
sensitive  on  this  point.  'All 
Englishmen  hate  babies,'  she  ob- 
served, '  and  Leopold  will  not  see 
that  this  little  love  is  his  living 
image.  It  has  its  father's  temper 
too.  Ask  nurse.  Never  has  she 
seen  a  child  of  three— four — 
months  with  so  strong  a  wilL' 

Wethen  returned  to  the  cheerful 
drawing-room,  all  Dresden  china 
and  looking-glasses,  and  gathered 
round  the  open  stove.  Snow  was 
falling  outside.  From  the  ad- 
joining apartment  there  came 
every  minute  the  pleasing  echoes 
of  renewed  laughter.  But  ahut 
out  though  we  were  from  this 
after-dinner  merriment,  we  indem- 
nified ourselves  by  freely  dis- 
cussing the  gentlemen  over  the 
fire. 

'Leopold  has  never  been  so 
little  bored,'  said  Sophie,  laughing 
to  herself  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
'  I  thought  sure  he  would  find 
German  life  dull,  after  English.' 

'  Do  you  ever  think  of  going  to 
live  in  ElnglandF  I  hazarded 
suddenly. 

'One  day  it  may  happen,  I 
daresay,'  replied  Sophie,  *  but  no 
hurry.  Leopold's  brother,  Lord 
Meredith,  you  know,  has  behaved 
shameful  to  him — shameful !  Now 
Lord  and  Lady  Meredith  would 
be  glad  to  be  Mends  with  him 
again.  But  my  Leopold  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  that  In  time  he 
may  perhaps  relent ;  but  we  wish 
them  both  to  regret  the  way  in 
which  they  treated  him  years 
before.' 

By  his  marriage  with  the  heir^ 
ess,  Leopold,  it  seemed,  had  e£fec- 
tually  redeemed  his  character  in 
the  sight  of  his  relations. 

'  When  do  you  think  you  shall 
gof  I  asked,  troubled  by  odd 
Boating  visions  of  an  intrusive 
past  mixing  itself  forcibly  with 
the  present 
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'  0,  next  snmiDer,  or  the  next 
I  don't  know.  Leopold  means  to 
stay  here  for  the  season.  He  is 
fond  of  sleighing,  and  in  the 
evening  he  goes  to  sleep  or  has 
Mr.  Grey,  who  will  dine  with  us 
as  often  as  we  like.  What  a 
man  is  that !'  and  she  sighed  ad- 
miringly; 'he  knows  the  world 
like  lus  hand.' 

'Men's  privilege,'  sighed  Eva 
sententiously. 

'And  one  that  we  need  not,  sure, 
want  for  ourselves,'  lehuked  So- 
phie, wisely  shaking  her  head. 
^  Bat  I  wish  you  would  tell  me, 
mignofme — you,  who  knew  this 
Mr.  Grey  long,  long  ago,' — ^for 
Mrs.  Meredith  was  nothing  if  not 
inquisitive,  and  Eva's  secret  had 
transpired  one  afternoon  over  that 
fatal  coffee, — '  what  think  you  of 
him  now  as  compared  with  then  f' 
'I  think  I  should  like  him 
hotter  now,'  said  Eva  oracularly, 
'  if  I  had  not  known  him  then.' 

'  What  1  was  he  so  much  more 
charming  then,  mignonneV  she 
asked,  with  curiosity.   . 

'He  was  so  much  younger  a 
man,'  said  Eva. 

'Fie!  Grey  is  not  old.  To 
look  at  him  you  would  not  give 
him  thirty  year.  He  has  thirty- 
five,  though.  He  told  Leopold 
himself.' 

'He  was  always  charming,' 
sighed  Eva,  '  hut  in  a  more  frank 
and  natural  way.' 

'Ah,  hut  now  he  is  a  famous 
mau^-or  on  the  road  to  he.  You 
cannot  expect  the  spirits  of  a  boy. 
Tott  know  he  will  soon  have 
finished  his  great  worik,  and  then 
we  shall  all  hoar  speak  of  him. 
I  would  the  king  might  give  him 
some  post  here.  He  talks  Ger- 
man perfect,  and  likes  Ludwige- 
heim.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  he  does  want.' 
'And  that  isT 

'A  wife.  0,  you  may  laugh; 
hut  such  men  do.  It  would  he  a 
true  kindness  to  find  him  one.' 


We  laughed  the  more  at  her 
grave  and  matter-of-fact-like  tone. 

'  j^ot  so  easy,'  I  suggested. 

'  Nor  so  dilficult,  dear,'  said 
Sophie,  nodding  her  head  with 
matronly  superiority.  'Between 
you  and  me,  Mr.  Giey  is  a  man — 
what  the  French  call  revenu  des 
femmes.  These  are  always  the 
easiest  to  fix.  Now  all  Ludwigs- 
heim,  except  you  two,  has  gone 
mad  after  him.  But,  between 
you  and  me  again,  my  desire  is  to 
marry  him  to  my  cousin  Charlotte.' 

This  revelation  checked  farther 
irreverent  mirth  on  my  part  I 
was  even  struck  with  a  certain 
admiration  for  the  cool  practical 
manner  in  which  she  acted  up  to 
her  views  of  life. 

Of  cousin  Charlotte  we  knew 
little,  but  believed  there  was 
nothing  particular  to  know,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  she  was  the 
eldest  child  of  a  mSmllianee  be- 
tween an  aunt  of  Sophie's  and  a 
wealthy  but  middle-clapss  mer- 
chant, which  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  marrying  into  the  upper  ten. 

'  And  1  always  said,'  continued 
Sophie, '  that  if  I  married  her  to 
one  who  was  not  noble  he  should 
be  an  Englishman.  Lolotte  is 
just  the  wife  Mr.  Albert  Grey  is 
wanting,  and  has  the  little  fortune 
he  would  like  besides.' 

'A  capital  match,'  said  I 
gravely. 

'  You  see,'  she  resumed,  laugh- 
ing, '  it  is  so  nice  that  I  can  talk  of 
it  all,  openly,  to  you  and  Miss  Eva. 
You  will  not  be  jealous  of  Lolotte. 
For  you,  Eva,  say  downright  you 
care  no  more  for  him ;  and  as  for 
you,  Maisie  mignonne — * 

'Weill*  said  I,  wondering  to 
what  her  shrewdness  was  tending. 

*  You  would  first  ask  that  such  a 
man  ^ould  fall  in  love  with  you 
before  you  even  loo*c  at  him  twice. 
Now  Hr.  Grey  will  never  lose  his 
heart  again  to  anybody.  He  told 
me  BO,  and  why.' 

At  this  crisis  the  two  gentle- 
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men  chose  to  come  in,  and  cnt 
short  the  dialogue  jnst  when  it 
promised  to  hecome  interesting. 

When  we  left  that  night  the 
snow  had  ceased ;  but  the  streets 
were  so  slippery  that  it  was  con- 
sidered safer  for  ns  to  walk  the 
little  distance  to  the  Carolinen- 
strasse,  under  Mr.  Grey's  escort. 
As  we  went,  he  surpnsed  us  by 
an  inadvertent  heartfelt  exclama- 
tion that,  of  all  the  insupportable 
bores  he  had  ever  had  to  enter- 
tain, Mr.  Meredith  was  the  heavi- 
est in  hand. 

'Then  why  do  you  come  so 
often  to  do  penance  V  asked  Eva 
innocently. 

The  same  question  had  been  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  some- 
thing checked  me. 

*  I  suppose  every  one  who  does 
penance  does  it  for  much  the  same 
reason,' replied  Mr.  Grey  quickly, 
speaking  to  Eva,  but  looking  my 
way — '  for  the  sake  of  some  reward 
that's  not  to  be  had  otherwise.' 

'What  did  he  meanf  asked 
Eva,  when  we  had  parted  from 
him  at  the  gate. 

'  How  should  I  knowf 

*  I  thought  yon  might.  What 
was  he  saying  to  you  so  earnestly 
to-night  when  Mrs.  Meredith  ran 
up  and  fetched  you  away  to  look 
at  the  photographs  of  her  family  f 

I  laughed.  She  was  jesting, 
of  course,  and  so  was  he.  It  was 
all  a  jest ;  and  in  it,  as  a  jest 
only,  I  meant  to  join. 

An  episode  in  a  life  some- 
times narrowly  misses  growing, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  plot  of  it. 
A  seafarer  cut  off  from  old  moor- 
ings, and  with  no  new  haven 
in  view,  adrift  on  dull  waters 
for  a  little  space,  sights  some 
shore.  He  will  stop  just  to  see 
it,  he  thinks;  then  after  a  day  or 
two  pass  on  and  forget  it,  of 
course.  So  slight  an  interlude 
can  leave  no  perceptible  trace. 
But  the  island  he  has  reached  is 
firm  and  the  sea  is  dreary.    His 


attention  is  occupied  by  the  spot 
and  its  novel  features,  and  he 
forgets  that  the  world  is  wide. 
He  lingers  to  explore  every  nook. 
Gradually  these  new  impressions 
assume  more  influence,  and  es- 
tranged as  he  is  from  his  own 
self,  and  severed  from  the  past, 
the  exile  flatters  himself  at  last 
that  he  can  extemporise  a  new 
home.  Many  may  do  so  and  not 
repent.  Only  beware  nostalgia, 
the  irrecoverable  mdl  du  pays  of 
some  hearts,  trying  to  live  again 
in  another  medium  from  that  in 
which  they  first  took  root 

In  due  time  Lolotte  arrived  at 
Sophie's  to  stay.  She  was  really 
charmingly  pretty,  very  like  a 
china  doll,  opening  and  shutting 
her  blue  eyes  in  something  of  the 
same  unvarying  way,  angelically 
mild  and  amiable  in  disposition. 
She  was  one  to  be  loved  at  first 
sight,  but  held  out  no  promise 
of  hidden  perfections. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Sophie 
confided  to  us,  one  morning  at 
the  studio,  that  all  was  going  on 
just  as  ^e  wished,  and  that 
already  Mr.  Grey's  attentions  were 
becoming  very  marked. 

'To  whomf  said  Eva,  who 
could  not  dissemble,  and  whom 
Mrs.  Meredith's  self-assumed  ar- 
bitration in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Grey's  future  seemed  particularly 
to  provoke.  'It  was  to  Maisie, 
and  not  to  your  cousin,  that  he 
chose  to  talk  the  whole  of  yes- 
terday evening.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course.  But  how 
blind  you  are !  That  was  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  other.  Lolotte 
^rather  sleepy,  you  know/  then 
turning  to  me,  '  You  thought  it 
was  for  that  only,  did  not  yon, 
mignonne V 

'  I  never  thought  about  it,'  said 
I.  '  Mr.  Grey  and  I  were  quarrel- 
ling so  fiercely  the  whole  time, 
because  I  would  not  admire  his 
&vourite  pre-Peruginesqne  Italian 
painters  enough.' 
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'There,'  Baid  Sophie  triumph- 
antly, '  mrhat  he  likes  is  a  child 
like  poor  Lolotto,  who  will  never 
diifer  from  him  on  any  subject 
whatever.' 

'  But  I  suspect/  said  Eva  ob- 
stinately, when  Mrs.  Meredith 
was  gone, '  that  Mr.  Grey  would 
xttther  spend  his  life  in  quarrelling 
with  you  than  in  agreeing  with 
Lolotte,  or  any  one  else  indeed.' 

I  disclaimed  vehemently  and 
quite  sincerely,  believing  I  knew 
better.  For  however  sharp  and 
penetrating  we  will  be,  we  shall 
never  be  safe  against  occasional 
stone-blindness  to  what  Hes  direct- 
ly under  our  nose. 

Mr.  Grey  was  really  attentive 
to  Charlotte,  when  he  had  time, 
and  happened  not  co  forget.  Mrs. 
Meredith  began  to  look  upon  it 
almost  as  a  settled  affair.  But  the 
crisis  had  not  come ;  and  the  next 
thing  was  to  go  casting  about  in 
her  mind  how  to  bring  it  about. 
There  came  a  week  when  Leopold 
happened  to  be  away,  and  she 
pounced  upon  the  opportunity  to 
give  a  children's  party  at  her 
house.  It  was  in  Francis  Joseph's 
honShr  nominally,  of  course,  but 
got  up  really  for  the  sake  of  Lo- 
lotte, who  was  to  preside  over  the 
younger  visitors ;  a  part  in  which 
she  would  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Mr.  Grey  had  pro- 
mised to  come;  he  was  fond  of 
children,  and  would  help  Lolotte 
to  amuse  the  little  ones.  Then 
Sophie  had  her  plan  for  accident- 
ally leavLQg  the  two  young  people 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  confident 
that  Mr.  Grey  would  not  fedl  to 
seize  upon  this  occasion  for  de- 
claring himself. 

All  promised  fair,  when  the 
day  before  the  pajrty  Lolotte 
caught  so  bad  a  cold  that  she  was 
imable  to  leave  her  room  on  the 
morrow.  Sophie  was  out  of 
patience  at  Uie  unlucky  contre- 
temps — ^far  more  concerned  than 
the  heroine  herself,  who  submitted 

\ 


meekly  enough  to  the  inevitable, 
and  would  cheerfully  have  made 
her  appearance  with  a  swelled 
fEice  tied  up,  had  not  Sophie 
sternly  forbidden  such  a  measure. 

The  party  without  her  went 
right  merrily,  thanks  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Grey.  He  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  for  the  whole  afternoon 
romped  with  the  children  with 
morethana  child's  zest.  His  tricks, 
his  games,  his  pranks,  his  devices 
won  all  their  hearts.  Caught  by 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  I  seconded 
him  vehemently.  We  improvised 
scenes,  dances,  masquerades,  cha- 
rades, and  all  manner  of  entertain- 
ments. Never,  for  a  moment, 
was  Mr.  Grey  at  a  loss.  The 
children  were  half  mad  with 
delight.  The  little  revel  was  at 
its  height  when  the  dining-room 
door  was  flung  open,  showing  the 
table  whereon  the  young  people's 
feast  was  spread,  and  Sophie  pre- 
siding at  the  top,  where  Lolotte, 
alas,  should  have  sat. 

He  made  the  children  troop  in, 
two  and  two,  himself  taking  my 
arm  and  bringing  up  the  rear. 
But  when  the  last  small  couple 
had  trotted  through  the  door, 
instead  of  following,  he  closed  it, 
shutting  us  off  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

'Just  one  moment,  by  your 
leave,'  he  said,  laughing,  and  lead- 
ing me  to  the  sofa,  'for  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  get  his  breath.' 

I  sank  down,  laughing  too,  and 
no  less  exhausted,  by  racing  about 
at  hide-and-seek  and  blind-man's 
bu£ 

'  Miss  N99I,'  said  he,  '  I  haven't 
worked  so  hard  for  years.  Old, 
the  romp  has  been  too  much  for 
somebody's  hair.' 

Putting  up  my  hands,  I  found, 
to  my  dismay,  that  it  was  stream- 
ing in  admired  disorder  over  my 
shoulders. 

'  Stay  as  you  are;  don't  touch 
it,'  said  he,  taking  hold  of  both  my 
hands  to  prevent  me.   '  You  would 
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make  such  a  (mepictorB  juatiiaw. 
You  look  so  like,  so  like-—' 

'A  Fuiy/I  taggetted. 

'A  Msnad  or  Bacchante— no, 
not  that  either ;  you  have  no  rad 
in  your  hair.  Shall  we  aay  the 
Lesbian  just  before  she  took  the 
leap  ?    No,  that's  not  it.' 

And  thora  in  that  attitude  he 
kept  me  till  he  despaired  of  find* 
ing  a  simile  to  his  taste.  Then 
my  hands  were  released,  and  I  be- 
gan slowly  to  twist  up  my  locks 
into  their  accustomed  ball  behind. 

'Have  you  quite  done  with  me 
as  your  lay-figure  1'  I  asked,  rally- 
ing. '  Shall  I  do  to  hang  a  sonnet, 
or  perhaps  even  a  novelette,  upon ) 
TeU  me,  now,  which  of  your  com- 
positions do  you  mean  to  put  me 
inter 

*  Hush !  ah,  no  1'  he  said,  shooked ; 
'  you  can  surely  not  think  so  ill  of 
me  as  to  suppose — ' 

'Indeed,  you  have  often  told 
me  that  the  most  insignifieant 
acquaintance  never  comes  amiss 
to  the  student  of  human  nature, 
as  he  goes  gleaning  about  for  stuff 
for  his  literary  work.' 

'  Now,  don't,'  he  said  beseech- 
ingly ;  'after  all,  one  is  a  human 
being  before  one  is  a  student ;  and 
there  are  aoquaintances  who  teaoh 
one  new  things  about  oneself.' 

*  Very  true,'  said  I  mournfully; 
'  you  have  taught  me  that  I  am  a 
ho|)ele8s  ignoramus  on  a  thousand 
important  subjects,  about  which 
I  shall  never  venture  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  again.' 

'And  you,'  he  returned,  facing* 
me  suddenly  with  a  penetrating 
look,    '  have  helped  me  to  un- 
learn— ' 

'Miss  Noel!  Mr.  Grey!'  cried 
the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Meredith 
from  within,  and  cut  him  short. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation,  which 
I  fancy  I  was  not  intended  to 
hear.  The  next  instant  Sophie 
opened  the  door. 

'Are  you  never  going  to  join 
us  1     We  are  all  waiting  for  you.* 


'Coming,  coming/  said  Mr. 
Grey;  adding,  in  a  lower  tone  to 
me,  as  we  rose,  '  Shall  I  see  you 
in  the  sculpture-gallery  to-mor- 
row f 

<  0,  yes,'  I  replied  recklessly;  'I 
always  go  there  with  Eva  on 
Wednesdays.' 


CHAPTER  xvrn. 

UXDKR  THB  MEDUSA. 

Tfii  next  day  Era  and  I  spent 
among  the  marbles  in  the  museum^ 
where  she  was  making  studies 
from  the  antique.  I  had  betaken 
myself  thither  with  the  ambition 
of  '  doing*  the  twelve  halls  into 
which  the  Ludwigsheim  collection 
is  divided.  It  wss  the  twentieth 
time  that  I  had  started  with  these 
laudable  intentions;  and  for  the 
twentieth  time  I  got  no  further 
than  the  room  next  to  that  in 
which  Eva  was  at  work,  there 
coming  to  a  standstill  before  a 
wonderful  head  of  Medusa,  whose 
fascination  forbade  me  to  fix  my 
mind  on  the  surrounding  sculp- 
tures. Her  look  followed  meabout, 
saying,  'Why  waste  your  atten- 
tion on  this  and  on  that  whilst 
you  can  look  at  me)* 

At  last  I  fell  to  attempting  to 
sketch  her,  which  at  least  afforded 
a  sensible  pretext  for  allowing  her 
to  monopolise  my  oontemplations. 

Presendy  I  saw  Mr.  Albert  Grey 
come  round  with  a  party  of  friends. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ask 
why  I  had  selected  the  Medusa 
to  try  my  hand  upon. 

'Because  it  haunts  me,'  I  re- 
plied, without  looking  up,  'and 
I  thought  this-  might,  perhaps, 
break  the  spell;  just  as,  when 
you  have  a  tune  running  in  your 
head  that  yon  want  to  get  rid  of^ 
you  might  try  to  whistle  it  away.' 

He  laughed  and  passed  on.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards,  having  parted 
with   his    companions,    he  came 
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sauntering  back,  and  finding  me 
in  the  saoie  place  stood  still,  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  shaking  his 
h^  at  my  depravity  of  taste,  and 
taking  pains  to  prove  to  me  that 
my  beautiful  Meduaa  was  the 
daughter  of  a  period  when  art  was 
on  the  decline.  I  resented  this, 
and  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion, thus  drawing  down  on  my- 
self a  little  lecture  upon  the  three 
stages  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

I  think  he  can  never  have  met 
with  so  unruly  and  irreverent  a 
pupiL  But  whethcff  he  chose 
to  imagine  that  I  was  not  so  ut- 
terly destitute  of  sense  and 
sensibility  on  the  subject  as  I 
chose  to  appear,  he  persevered. 
The  more  obstinate  and  heretical 
my  mood,  the  more  persuasively 
entertaining  he  became.  And 
though  all  the  while  I  was  think- 
ing rudely,  '  0  these  clever  men, 
how  well  they  talk!  but  much 
they  care  for  their  listener.  Talk- 
ing has  become  to  them  a  gratifi- 
cation in  itself;  they  eigoy  it  as 
a  skater  ei^joys  cutting  figures  on 
the  ice  /  yet  the  rare,  easy,  plessant 
grace  of  manner  whioh  won  him 
popularity  everywhere — the  net 
in  which  my  Eva's  girlish  heart 
had  once  long  ago  been  entangled 
— was  not  without  its  effect  on 
me  now. 

By  and  by,  suspecting  that  I  was 
not  listening  to  his  sermonette, 
he  made  an  end  of  it,  and  began 
instead  to  criticise  my  sketch,  giv- 
ing me  a  number  of  hints  so  sharp 
and  to  the  point  that  I  glanced 
up  at  him  suddenly  in  astonish- 
ment. He  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  as  he  met 
my  wondering  eyes. 

'  I  can't  understand  in  the  least,' 
said  I,  'how,  after  having  (mce 
adopted  painting  as  a  profession, 
you  should  have  given  it  up.' 

'  It  did  not  satisfy  me,  nor  I 
myself  in  it,'  he  replied. 

*  I  suppose  you  were  not  easily 
satisfied  in  those  days.' 


*  Nor  am  I  now,'  he  returned ;' 
'  only,  since  I  started  in  life,  I  have 
learnt  the  grand  lesson  the  world 
teaches — to  be  content  with  half 
satisfaction.' 

*  Come,'  said  I,  '  wherever  you 
started  from,  you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied surely  with  your  position  and 
prospects  in  the  race  now* 

^  Perhaps,'  said  he ;  *  but  mine 
has  been  such  an  odd  oareer.  Miss 
NoeL  Suppose,  whilst  you  go  on 
with  your  drawing,  I  were  to  tell 
you  a  story  which  will  answer  the 
question  of  how  I  chanced  ever  to 
take  up  art,  ever  to  leave  it,  and 
to  become  exactly  what  you  see 
me  to-day.' 

'  Do,'  said  I,  feeling  snpr^nely 
interested  for  the  moment,  as 
usual,  whatever  the  subject  he 
was  holding  forth  about  What 
sort  of  an  autobiographical  sketch 
would  his  be )  I  bad  often  won- 
dwed,  and  wished  to  know. 

The  gallery  was  almost  deserted. 
Eva  was  out  of  earshot  in  the  next 
hall.  The  old  warder,  waddling 
up  and  down,  eyed  us  approv- 
ingly as  he  passed.  He  probably 
thought  I  was  taking  a  drawing- 
lesson  as  I  sat  there  on  a  camp- 
stool  with  block  and  pencils,  Me- 
dusa looking  down  on  me  from 
one  side,  Albert  Grey  on  the  other. 

'My  parents  were  very  rich 
and  very  indulgent  people,'  he 
began,  '  who  brought  me  up  in 
clover,  under  the  impression  that 
ringing  the  bell  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  dinner,  and  that 
every  man's  natural  inheritance 
ineluded  not  only  a  fair  share  of 
the  earth,  but  a  house,  furniture, 
servants,  money  to  pay  for  what- 
ever he  wanted,  and  that  he  was 
never  likely  to  want  anything 
that  money  couldn't  buy. 

'  I  was  to  be  the  olever  boy  of 
my  family,  and  did  begin  by  carry- 
ing off  the  honours  at  schooL  I 
found  this  easy,  and  unluckily 
became  resUess  to  distinguish  my- 
self in  other  ways,  and  finding 
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this  easier  still,  sacceeded  so  well 
as  to  cut  short  my  Eton  career ! 
But  I  needn't  trouble  you  with 
my  school  and  college  scrapes.  I 
was  not  quite  so  reckless  as  I 
seemed.  I  knew  that  I  had 
within  me  the  ability  to  retrieve 
all  the  time  and  chances  I  was 
throwing  away,  whenever  I  chose. 
And  Fortune  has  always  encour- 
aged me  to  believe  in  my  lucky 
star.  I  was  still  quite  a  young 
fellow  when  the  father  of  one  of 
my  college  friends — Lord  X.  let 
us  call  him — took  an  immense 
fancy  to  me,  and  I  became  his 
private  secretary.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  I,  surprised. 
*  Why,  then,  here's  another  rdle 
you  have  tried,  and  thrown  up.' 

'  Ah,  you  mean  I  might  have 
meddled  in  diplomacy — yes  — 
entered  Parliament,  risen  who  can 
say  how  high  on  the  ladder.  For 
I  had  inclination  then,  interest 
too— there  was  everything  in  my 
favour,  but — '  he  hesitated. 

*Butf 

'  Lord  X.  had  a  daughter ;'  and 
he  stopped  again,  with  a  half 
laugh,  adding  frankly,  ^You  are 
wondering  what  possesses  me  to 
retail  all  this  to  you.  If  I  go  on, 
I  know  you  will  put  me  doWn 
either  as  a  fatuitous  fool,  or  a  vil- 
lain making  his  apology.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  I,  laughing,  *  and 
when  you've  done  PU  tell  you 
which  of  the  two  I  think  you.' 

*  Lady  Constance— Conny  they 
called  her — ^was  exceedingly  pretty, 
but  that  was  nothing ;  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  but  that  was  nothing 
— she  was  a  little  witch,  irrepres- 
sible, irresistible  at  last.  I  know 
she  began,  unlike  the  rest  of  her 
family,  by  treating  me  as  a  depen- 
dent, an  inferior,  ignoring  me  as 
she  would  a  servant  or  a  shop- 
boy,  as  though,  for  her,  I  were  not 
a  man  with  free  will,  but  a  thing 
set  there  to  do  her  pleasure. 
This  behaviour  half  amused,  half 
nettled  me.   I  thought  her  a  child. 


But  I  wanted  a  mild  revenge.  I 
began  to  make  a  show  of  the 
deepest  admiration  for  her.  This 
had  the  efifect  of  softening  her 
manner  eurpriaingly;  and  it  dawn- 
ed  upon  me  that  it  was  my 
apparent  indifference  before  which 
had  set  her  against  me.  Tou  see, 
she  was  in  fact  anything  but  a 
child.  Very  soon  there  was  no 
pretence  about  my  devotion,  and 
she  abandoned  her  heart  en- 
tirely to  a  romantic  infatuation,' 
he  said  modestly,  'for  a  man 
whom  she  knew  her  parents — the 
best  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  exclusive  people  in  the 
world — would  never  think  of 
allowing  her  to  marry.  All  our 
communications  were  in  secret 
She  would  have  eloped  with  me 
then  if  I  had  asked  it.  I  said  we 
must  wait.  My  position  would  im- 
prove. Her  affection,  and  the 
thousand  little  winning  ways  she 
had  of  showing  it,  had  had  the 
effect  of  makis^  me  adore  her 
passionately  at  last.  In  accept- 
ing her  attachment  I  had  also  be- 
come dependent  on  it;  and  her 
heart  never  wavered  till  she  had 
made  mine  her  slave. 

'But  selfishness  was  the  ground- 
stone  of  her  nature,  and  all  this 
surface-growth  of  devotion  was  to 
melt  away.  You  can  guess  the 
rest.  First  I,  who  had  been  all 
in  all  to  her,  became  second  to 
herself;  then  other  people  stepped 
between  us.  I  grew  jealous.  We 
had  quarrels  —  reconciliations. 
This  state  of  things  drove  me 
nearly  mad  at  last  Suddenly 
our  correspondence  was  discover- 
ed. Lord  and  Lady  X.  were,  of 
course,  highly  indignant.  But  I 
did  not  care  to  plead  my  cause, 
for  I  had  reason  for  more  than 
suspecting  my  Uttie  lady  of  con- 
nivance in  the  matter,  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  putting  the 
onus  of  the  break  upon  her 
parents.  And  two  months  before 
she  had  been  enchanting  me  with 
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as  passionate  vows  and  fond 
words  as  lovers  ever  spoke !  That 
cored  me — cured  me  of  ever  again 
—forgive  me,  Miss  Noel — trusting 
a  woman's  earnest.  Shall  I  go  on  f 

*  0,  pray  go  on/  said  I ;  *  your 
story  is  even  more  interesting 
than  your  lecture  on  the  three 
periods  of  Grecian  art.' 

*  I  felt  sickened  with  fashion- 
able life — the  wish  to  naturalise 
myself  in  its  foreign  element  was 
dead — and  I  thought  I  would 
throw  myself  into  a  little  Bohe- 
mianism  for  a  change.  It  was 
in  those  days  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  your  Mend  Miss 
Severn.' 

He  paused.  I  supplied  the 
blank :  understood  the  story  better 
now,  and  how  the  sins  of  Conny 
had  inevitably  been  visited  on 
Eva's  head. 

*  After  two  years  of  busy  idle- 
ness I  found  I  had  spent  all  my 
money  without  having  learnt  how 
to  mdce  it  I  had  still  my  family 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  deter- 
mined to  yield  to  their  wishes 
and  renounce  the  brush.  The 
prodigal  is  always  welcome,  and 
treated  much  better  than  he  de- 
serves, so  I  had  no  fear.  Then 
came  the  sudden  smash  that 
utterly  changed  my  relation  to 
the  world.  My  father,  after  some 
previous  losses  of  fortune^of  which 
I  had  been  ignorant,  was  entirely 
ruined  in  a  commercial  crisis.  He 
had  been  ailing  at  the  time,  and 
died  a  few  months  after  from  the 
efifects  of  the  shock.  Then,  almost 
without  warning,  I,  who  had  never 
before  had  the  need  to  struggle,  or 
to  ask  for  anything  or  put  myself 
out  for  anybody,  found  I  was 
penniless,  in  debt,  with  a  mother 
and  sisters  to  support.  1  took  what 
I  thought  the  best  chance  open  to 
me — set  to  earn  my  living  and 
theirs  by  my  pen. 

'I  never  wish  my  bitterest 
enemy  anything  worse,'  he  re- 
sumed vehemently:  ^ to  see  his 
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old  friends  drop  off,  or  at  best 
meet  him  with  galling  patronage ; 
to  have  to  curry  favour  where 
earning  will  never  win  it;  to  pros- 
titute his  abilities  to  the  service 
of  gods  that  pay ;  to  live  among 
ever  -  increasing  temptations  to 
put  his  scruples,  his  higher  aims — 
not  to  say  his  honesty — in  his 
pocket — ' 

'Men  have  passed  even  that 
ordeal,'  I  observed,  '  and  yet  not 
swerved  from  their  standard.' 

'Fewer  than  you  think,'  he  re- 
plied trenchantly.  'As  for  me, 
I  grew  desperate,  cynical, — felt 
all  the  saving  strength  in  me 
played  out ;  shut  my  eyes  not  to 
see  how  I  was  being  dragged 
down.  I  was  very  fast  sinking 
into  the  mire  from  which  no  man 
ever  gets  up  quite  intact  again, 
when  a  happy  chance  extricated 
me.  There  was  my  lucky  star  once 
more.  The  change  all  came  about 
before  I  knew  why.  But  look- 
ing back  now,  I  see  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  steady  good  fortune 
that  has  been  mine  these  six  years 
I  owe  entirely  to  a  single  friend 
— Jasper  Gerard.' 

'  Jasper  Gerard  f 

'That  was  his  name.  A  man 
I  had  known  slightly  before  our 
reverses.  We  met  again  by  acci« 
dent;  but  after  that  he  looked 
me  up.  And  if  ever  a  fellow  did 
do  another  a  good  turn —  Eeally, 
Miss  Noel,  if  you  stare  so  hard 
at  that  Gorgon's  head  you  will 
turn  to  stone  yourself  presently.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  I  heedlessly. 
*  What  did  he  do  r 

'  0,  a  mere  trifle  at  first — got 
me  to  come  and  help  him  to 
catalogue  the  books  in  his  Anther's 
library ;  then  put  me  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  some  remunerative 
literary  work,  more  congenial  than 
the  hack-writing  I  was  then  bound 
to.  He  was  very  young,  but  al- 
ready had  a  good  deal  of  personal 
influence  with  iufluential  people. 
We  became  friends.     I  think  it 
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was  working  with  him,  frateniia- 
ing  with  him,  seeing  and  catching 
his  sound  interest  in  things,  that 
first  made  me  see  life  straight 
again.  Gerard  was  rich ;  and  the 
chances  are  that,  if  I  had  always 
been  poor  myself^  I  should  only 
have  envied  him  now — grudged 
him  his  power  to  be  generous.  But 
I  had  been  rich  too,  and  knew 
that,  though  thousands  a  year  may 
or  may  not  spoil  a  first-rate 
nature,  they  can  never  make  one. 
At  his  age,  if  I  had  seen  a  fellow 
like  myself  going  to  the  devil  I 
should,  in  the  first  place,  never 
have  taken  much  trouble  to  stop 
him ;  and  if  I  had,  my  pains 
would  probably  have  been  thrown 
away. 

'  Thanks  to  him,  I  recovered 
the  spirit  to  begin  the  battle 
again.  My  family  were  now 
rather  better  ofif,  and  I  had  onkj 
myself  to  think  of.  But  my  health, 
which  I  had  done  my  best  to 
spoil  during  those  worst  years, 
threatened  me  with  a  serious 
break-down.  Then  Gerard  per- 
suaded me  to  come  abroad  with 
him.  We  saw  Italy,  Greece,  the 
East.'    And  he  paused. 

*  Of  course  no  man  cares  to  be 
dependent  on  another,'  he  re- 
sumed, '  and  I  worked  pretty  hard 
then,  even  while  we  were  on 
the  wing.  Still,  travelling  with 
Gerard,  there  was  no  anxiety. 
He  had  friends  everywhere,  and 
in  important  quarters.  All  this 
brought  me  to  the  front  again.  I 
had  noiv  only  to  make  good  my 
claim  to  keep  my  place  there  in 
my  own  right.  It  is  easy  to 
deserve  a  thing  after  you  have  got 
it.  Xow  I  might  have  gone  on 
fretting,  wasting,  exhausting  my 
energies  till  they  were  worn  out, 
before  I  so  much  as  fotind  an 
opening,  but  for  one  man  who 
stopped  me  when  I  was  half-way 
.  down  the  hilL  He  was  no  saint 
either;  but  the  whole  calendar 
could  never  be  worth  what   he 


was,  to  me.  What  did  he  do  it 
for?  I  wasn't  even  his  friend,  in 
the  first  instance.  Did  he  even 
know  what  he  was  doing  1  For 
don't  you  think,  Miss  Koel,  there 
are  certain  natures  going  about 
whose  mere  companionship  re- 
cruits and  elevates,  like  Shake- 
speare and  the  classics  V 

*Qo  Mr.  Gerald  was  one  of 
theser 

'  There  are  senrices  of  a  kind  a 
man  can  never  repay,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  He  always  made  light 
of  them  himself — seemed  sur- 
prised at  any  allusion.  We  parted 
at  last  I  had  obtained  through 
his  introduction  an  appointment 
abroad  that  suited  me  exactly, 
and  allowed  me  the  leisure  I 
wanted,  to  study  and  write.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  given  him  some 
pleasure  since  to  hear  of  my  name 
in  more  or  less  honourable  places, 
where  it  would  hardly  have  stood 
but  for  him.' 

After  a  pause  he  resumed  in 
altogether  a  different  tone : 

*  I  saw  him  again  last  year  in 
Eome,  but  he  was  married.' 

*  0,  yes,'  I  rejoined ; '  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  he  married  a  girl  I 
knew  very  well  as  a  child.' 

'  Indeed  !  You  know  Mrs.  Jas- 
per Gerard  1' 

<  Exactly.  Very  handsome,  is 
she  not  V 

*  Ye-es,'  he  said,  with  a  wry  face. 
^  But  it  staggered  me,  I  confess ; 
and  even  now  I  cannot  swallow 
it.  That  Jasper  Gerard  should 
end  by  taking  for  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  such  an  out-and-out  daugh- 
ter of  Philistia — ' 

'  Mr.  Grey,'  I  rejoined  hastily, 
'  Mr.  Gerard  was  only  marrying 
into  his  mother's  people.' 

^  Miss  Noel,  for  shame  !  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Phi- 
listinism is  a  creed,  not  a  birth- 
right, or  you  and  I  should  be 
Philistines  ourselves.  But  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  Medusa  t 
Those  snake-locks  are  all  awry.' 
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*  Tell  me/  said  I,  trying  hard 
to  smother  the  eagomesa  I  feared 
luust  bum  through  my  words ; 
*  Mrs.  Gerard  and  her  husband — 
how  did  they  seem  T 

*  O,  happy,  fond  of  each  other 
still,  and  all  that,'  he  replied 
carelessly;  'but  that  can't  last, 
you  know.* 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  laughed, 
with  a  pang  of  pleasuie. 

*  One  more  question/  I  asked, 
rising  to  collect  my  crayons  as  I 
spoke.  '  You  must  forgive  my 
curiosity.  What  has  become  of 
Conny  V 

'Connyl  0,  she  married,  not 
long  after  my  departure  from  the 
scene,  a  young  loni  on  the  turf,  her 
cousin,  a  fool  who  plays  prince 
consort  to  her  queen  quite  meekly, 
I'm  told.  But  don't  go,'  he  said, 
detaining  me;  'why  are  you  in 
such  a  hurry  V 

'  But  only  look  at  my  Medusa ; 
she  is  spoilt.' 

'  Let  me  do  her  for  you/  he  said. 

In  a  few.  minutes  his  quick 
hand  ^nd  practised  eye  had  ao- 
complii»hed  the  sketch — a  vivid 
likeness  of  the  original— which 
he  presented  to  me,  saying, 

'  And  now  that  you  have  my 
history.  Miss  Noel,  tell  me  frank- 
ly what  you  think  of  me.  I 
wanted  you  to  know  me  as  I  am, 
and  the  ups  and  downs  I  have 
passed  through.  I  waated  you  to 
know  that  I  have  not  always  been 
good  friends  with  society,  as  you 
see  me  now.  You  can't  call  me 
an  adventurer  or  an  impostor,' 
he  added  playfully.  '  I  have  tdid 
you  exactly  how  the  good  metal 
in  me  was^  tried  and  worn  away, 
I  may  say  corroded.' 

*Till  Mr.  Gerard  cured  you,' 
said  L 

'  There  was  one  thing  he 
couldn't  cure,'  said  Mr.  Grey, 
speaking  low,  and  stooping  down 
to  look  into  my  face,  with  a  half- 
smile. 

'And  that  was? 


'  The  contempt  for  women  that 
Conny  had  taught  me.' 

*  You  are  very  ungrateful,'  said 
I ;  for  I  was  fond  of  teasing  him 
about  his  female  worshippers. 
'  Mr.  Grey,  if  you  had  happened 
to  die  this  winter,  you  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  monument  raised 
to  you  at  Ludwigsheim,  like  that 
of  Frauenlob  the  Minnesinger, 
representing  all  the  ladies  weep- 
ing inconsolably  round  your  bier.' 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

'  If  I  am  cured,  it  is  not  their 
doing  either  that  has  worked  the 
miracle.' 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  that  was  re- 
served fur  Mrs.  Meredith,'  said  I 
cheerfully. 

'Mrs.  Meredith!  What  on  earth 

do  you  mean)' 

'  She,  or  her  cousin  Charlotte.' 
His  countenance  changed,  and 

he  said,  speaking  fast  and  low, 

*  Not  her,  nor  any  one  but  you. 
Listen  one  moment  more.  You 
have  not  heard  my  confession  to 
the  end  yet.' 

His  light  hand  touched  my 
shoulder;  his  keen  hazel  eyes, 
as  mesmeric  in  their  way  as  Me- 
dusa's, brightened  eagerly,  and  he 
continued : 

'  For  you  I  would  unsay  all  the 
cynical  things  I  ever  said.  For 
you  I  could  forgive  Conny — 
thank  her — that  she  and  her  trea- 
chery set  me  free.  You  are  like 
her  in  the  face,  but  it  is  another 
soul  that  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
You  are  the  reality  of  which  she 
was  the  false  reflection.  Your 
earnest  I  could  trust.' 

Was  it  Albert  Grey  speaking, 
he  of  whom  Sophie  had  so  conii- 
dently  asserted  that  she  knew, 
and  he  knew,  that  he  must  ever 
remain  fancy  free  1  I  felt  myself 
flushing  and  trembling  a  little. 
The  strong  will  and  wakeful  mind 
of  that  man  were  not  without 
their  power  to  perplex  and  be- 
wilder mine. 

'  I  know  what  you  mean  about 
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Mrs.  Meredith,'  lie  said, '  and  tlie 
pretty  little  cousm  she  wants  me 
to  marry.  Bat  even  ahe  doesn't 
ask  me  to  lose  my  heart  to  Char- 
lotte. And  I  care  for  no  living 
woman's  but  yours.' 

Averting  my  face  to  escape  his 
look,  I  met  the  cold  frozen  stare 
of  the  Medusa.  She  seemed  to 
be  laughing  at  us.  I  turned  back 
to  him. 

'  Ask  me  for  anything,  but  not 
for  love.  I  shocdd  give  you  a 
stone.  Once,  when  I  was  asleep, 
or  dreaming,  Medusa  came  and 
looked  at  me,  and  that  was  what 
happened,'  I  said,  and  laughed. 

Again  his  bright  incisive  eyes 
sought  mine,  urgently  straining, 
as  it  were,  to  master  my  volition 
by  the  force  of  the  spirit  within. 
For  the  first  time  I  met  their  gaze 
without  flinching.  Medusa  smiled 
triumphant  above  us  as  I  con- 
cluded, 

*  For  this  once,  believe  me,  you 
may  trust  a  woman's  earnest.' 

When,  that  night,  I  related  to 
£va  all  that  had  passed,  she  con- 
fessed that,  cured  herself  of  her 
old  love  by  his  indifference,  she 
had  for  long  been  cherishing 
secret  visions  of  seeing  me  be- 
come Mrs.  Albert  Grey.  My  re- 
solution astonished,  my  shrinking 
puzzled  her.  I  had  always  been 
the  first  to  pndse  his  charm,  his 
talents,  his  penetration,  his  tact> 
and  so  forth. 

'He  is  of  course  perfectly  nn- 
like  Mr.  Gerard,'  she  hazsoded. 
'  I  have  never  seen  two  men,  both 
so  nice  and  so  clever,  and  yet  so 
different  in  every  other  possible 
way.  But  I  used  to  fancy  that 
for  that  very  reason  you  might 
perhaps  have — ' 

'  You  were  making  a  great  mis- 
take,' I  broke  in.  *  Will  you 
never  know  me,  Eva?  You  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  my  being 
taken  by   his  opposite,  because 


it  would  remind  me  least,  and 
might  have  good  points  he  had 
not  Child,  I  see  a  trace,  a 
shadow  of  his  type  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  <Lraw8  me  like  a 
magnet.  There  was  a  friend  of 
the  Merediths  with  a  voice  like 
his — the  greatest  bore,  the  man 
was — yet  I  liked  nothing  so  well 
as  to  talk  to  him  the  whole  even- 
ing long.  You  may  laugh,  if  you 
choose.  I  don't  tell  it  you  as  a 
fine  thing—certainly  not  as  a  wise 
thing — ^but  as  a  £ict.  There  is  a 
boy  who  fills  the  buckets  at  the 
Bruimen  in  the  court  here,  who 
has  something  of  Jasper  in  his 
free.  Often  and  often  I  wait  at 
the  window  just  to  see  him  come 
and  go.  The  colour  of  his  hair, 
lus  intonation,  his  tricks  in  speak- 
ing, no  matter  where  I  meet  them 
— ^in  a  labourer  or  a  grand  duke, 
a  stranger  or  a  friend — ^will  give 
me  a  feeling  you  can  never  un- 
derstand; and  one  beside  which 
everything  that  I  could  ever  feel 
for  Albert  Grey,  had  he  ten  times 
his  own  perfections,  would  seem 
stone  cold  and  dead.' 

By  a  fortunate  accident,  Eva 
and  I,  by  staying  so  long  in  the 
sculpture-gallery,  had  caught  bad 
colds,  which  served  as  an  excuse 
for  absenting  ourselves  from  Mrs. 
Meredith's  evenings  for  a  week 
or  two  after  this.  If  she  had 
been  on  the  qui  vivcy  Mr.  Grey 
soon  lulled  her  suspicions  by  re- 
newing his  attentions  to  Lolotte, 
this  tune  very  pointedly.  The 
girl  only  asked  to  be  won  ;  there 
w&  no  excuse  for  prolonging  the 
chapter.  Betrothal  and  bridal 
followed  speedily  in  the  spring ; 
so  speedily,  that  sometimes  I 
could  doubt  the  reality  of  that 
scene  among  the  marbles,  but 
that  I  have  kept  Lolotte's  lover's 
sketch  of  the  Medusa  in  memo- 
riam  of  the  episode  that  ended 
then  and  there. 
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The  announcement  that  a  famous 
troupe  of  Chinese  comedians  were 
to  give  a  perfonnance  of  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Professor  Li,  an  accom- 
plished amateur  of  the  dramatic 
art,  for  me  on  no  account  to 
allow  the  opportunity  to  slip,  led 
to  my  paying  a  visit  to  the  princi- 
pal theatre  of  Pekin.  Ihaddready 
seen  the  Pcdan  Flower  snatched 
away  performed  at  Shanghai,  hut 
this  was  a  piece  written  in  the 
Soochow  dialect,  and  some  of  the 
parts  had  been  sustained  by  wo- 
men, a  thing  contrary  to  law  since 
the  Emperor  Tchien  Loung  had 
raised  an  actress  to  the  dignity  of 
an  imperial  concubine,  and  now 
only  tolerated  in  the  tieaty  ports. 
.  The  Pekin  theatre  is  a  large 
square  building,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  stage,  while 
running  round  the  other  three 
are  wooden  galleries.  I  took  my 
place  at  a  table  in  one  of  these, 
in  company  with  my  friend  the 
Professor,  and  sipped  a  cup  of  un- 
sweetened tea  handed  me  by  the 
servants,  while  the  venerable  Li 
regaled  himself  with  dried  water- 
melon seeds  and  Tientsin  grapes. 
There  were  no  females  present,  as 
at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  where  the 
fair  sex,  attired  in  gossamer  silks 
or  furs,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  with  their  hair 
adorned  with  natural  flowers,  lean 
indolently  against  a  couple  of 
female  servants  who  carry  their 
pipes  and  fans.  But  young  ap- 
prentice actors,  recalling  our  'Chil- 
dren of  the  Revels*  of  a  former 
century,  kept  passing  from  table' 
to  table,  offering  pipes  to  the  wor- 
thy tradesmen  who  formed  a  large 


proportion  of  the  audience,  or 
drinking  with  them  a  cup  of  hot 
Chao-Chin  wine.  In  their  elegant 
theatrical  costume — wide  crimson 
troi]sers,  large  hanging  sleeves 
of  bright  blue,  and  a  couple  of 
long  peacock's  feathers  waving 
like  antenna  on  either  side  of 
their  gilt  head-dresses — they  re- 
sembled huge  bright  -  coloured 
beetles.  From  the'habit  of  acting, 
their  gait,  attitudes,  and  gestures 
had  something  measured  and 
affected  j  still  they  were  by  no 
means  ungraceful.  All  these 
youths,  I  was  informed,  had  re- 
ceived a  distinguished  literary 
education. 

A  cacophonoud  overture,  chiefly 
sustained  by  continuously  thun- 
deringgongs  and  shriekingflddles, 
mingled  with  the  doleful  notes  of 
glass  trumpets  and  bamboo  flutes, 
and  the  strongly  marked  rhythm 
of  castanets  and  tambourine,  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  performance 
commenced.  The  first  piece, 
according  to  a  written  programme, 
sold  like  our  own  throughout  the 
house,  was  an  historic  opera,  or 
drama  intended  to  be  sung,  en- 
titled, Ta  tchin  tche,  or  the 
Oolden  Branch  beaten,  which  in 
the  language  of  every-day  life 
means  the  'Emperor's  Daughter 
thrashed.'  After  a  procession  of 
eunuchs,  uttering  feminine  cries, 
the  Emperor,  wearing  a  robe  em- 
broidered with  precionsstones,  and 
with  a  long  white  beard,  made  his 
appearance,  and  softly  sang, '  The 
golden  crow  appears  in  the  east, 
the  jade  rabbit  has  sunk  towards 
the  west,  the  bell  of  thebrilliantsun 
has  sounded  thrice ;'  all  of  which 
simply 'meant  that  the  sun  had 
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risoD,  the  moon  had  set,  and  the 
Emperor  had  left  his  private  apart- 
ments, an  event  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  notified  to  all  the 
world  by  three  strokes  of  a  belL 

Still  singing,  the  sovereign  con- 
tinued to  relate  the  troubles  of  his 
reign:  how  a  dangerous  revolt 
headed  by  An  Lou  Chan,  l^e  lover 
of  his  concubine,  Tang  kouei,  had 
only  been  quelled  after  super- 
human efforts  by  his  general  i!]lou- 
odze  In.  *  I  am  now  happy/  he 
chants  in  conclusion,  *  for  the 
earth  is  tranquil,  the  sea  calm, 
the  river  beautiful,  and  the  Fong 
Houang'  (the  king  of  the  birds) 
*is  about  to  descend  ;'  an  incident 
which  only  occurs  when  the  sove- 
reign is  virtuous,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Emperor  Kang  Shi. 

The  Empress  now  arrives,  and 
thus  announces  her  coming :  *  I 
have  left  the  liadiant  Sun,  and  I 
come  to  the  Golden  Palace  to  ap- 
proach the  Ten  Thousand  Years ;' 
which,  stripped  of  all  hyperbole, 
signifies,  <  I  have  come  from  my 
chamber  to  the  throne-room  to  see 
the  Emperor.'  The  latter  inquires 
the  reason  of  this  visit ;  and  the 
lady  replies,  *  Your  rapid  courser,' 
that  is,  the  Emperor's  son-in-law, 
*  has  dared,  for  I  know  not  what 
reason,  to  brutally  strike  our  daugh- 
ter.' The  daughter  here  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene  relates  the 
circumstances  of  the  insult.  '  He 
returned  to  the  pal  ace  intoxicated,' 
remarks  she,  ^and  quarrelled  with 
me,  saying  that  it  was  his  father 
and  he  who  drove  away  the  rebels 
and  restored  you  to  your  throne. 
I  answered  nothing ;  at  which  he 
became  furious  and  struck  the 
Golden  Branch,  calling  me  a  girl 
who  does  not  know  how  to  blush, 
an  idiot  who  puts  of!  new  clothes 
to  put  on  old  ones.  Moreover, 
he  wanted  me,  a  jade  leaf  of  the 
Golden  Branch,  to  kotow  before 
my  mother-in-law.'  The  Empress, 
who  in  her  humility  atfects  the 


title  of  concubine,  joins  her  daugh- 
ter in  demanding  vengeance  for 
the  outrage ;  and  on  the  Emperor 
desiring  them  both  to  retire,  as- 
suring them  that  justice  shall  be 
done,  the  young  lady  admonish- 
ingly  warbles  as  she  makes  her 
exit,  ^  If  you  do  not  baTo  him 
decapitated,  Uie  jade  leaf  of  the 
Oolden  Branch  will  not  feel  satis- 
fied.' 

The  Emperor  administers  to  her 
a  mild  reproof,  and  th^i  sings 
aloud  to  his  attendants,  'Eunuclu, 
your  Emperor  commands  you  to 
introduce  my  imperial  elder  bro- 
ther Couod^e  In.'  The  injunction 
is  at  once  obeyed,  and  Couodae  In 
slowly  advances  up  the  stage,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Couo  Ai, 
who,  bound  with  cords,  is  thus 
rebuked  by  him:  *  Little  slave, 
your  act  was  that  of  a  madman. 
The  Emperor  loved  you  as  he 
loved  his  daughter.  Whatever 
induced  you  to  get  intoxicated  and 
beat  hert  In  a  few  seoonds  your 
head  will  fall.  Alas,  I  am  very 
old,  and  my  garments  will  be 
stained  with  blood.'  To  which 
the  young  man  responds  somewhat 
chirpily,  '  My  father,  no  more  of 
these  lachrymose  lamentations. 
She  is  the  daugbter  of  the  Empe- 
ror, it  is  true,  but  after  all  the  is 
my  wife.  I  will  prostrate  myself 
before  my  sovereign,  who  will 
hardly  order  me  to  be  flayed 
alive.' 

By  this  time  they  have  arrived 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who 
-  addresses  Couod2e  In  with  much 
condescension.  *Yoii  alone  re- 
stored me  my  kingdom.  I  am 
Emperor,  and  you  are  only  a  man- 
darin ;  still  I  will  not  permit  you 
to  kneel  before  me.  Eunuchs, 
bring  a  gilt  arm-chair.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  mandarin  ate  about 
to  discuss  afGurs  of  state.'  Here 
Couo  Ai  makes  hie  presenee  known 
by  exclaiming  that  his  bcmds  hurt 
him;  whereupon  the  Emperor  de- 
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mands, '  Who  is  the  mandarin's 
fion  that  is  bound  outside  t^e  doorf 
Answer  me,  my  elder  brother.'  The 
father  sings  in  response, '  It  is  my 
son  Couo  Ai,  who  in  a  r^rettable 
state  of  inebriation  strack  your 
daughter  without  any  cause.  I 
hare  brought  him  here  to  receive 
his  punishment — ^to  have,  in  &ct, 
his  head  cut  oft' 

'Gently/  sings  the  indulgent 
Emperor ;  *  elder  brother,  you  are 
going  a  little  too  far.  Couo  Ai  is  a 
very  young  man,  and  my  daughter 
a  very  young  woman.  An  old 
proverb  says  that  however  wise  a 
mandarin  may  be  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  rule  his  household.  In 
my  opinion  Couo  Ai  should  not  be 
punished.  Unfasten  his  bonds, 
eunuchs,  and  replace  his  mourning 
garments  by  a  court  dress.'  At 
this  the  father  overwhelms  the 
Emperor  with  his  thanks,  while 
the  son  proceeds  to  explain  how 
the  unfortunate  affiiir  arose.  *  My 
wife,'  says  he,  'refused  to  pros- 
trate herself  before  my  father  on 
his  birthday,  although  my  brothers 
and  their  wives  did  so  without 
exception.'  '  It  is  well,'  exclaims 
the  monarch ;  '  you  show  proper 
filial  respect'  Thereupon,  not 
only  does  the  Emperor  abstain 
from  punishing  his  son-in-law,  but, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  latter,  presents 
him  with  a  scarlet  robe  embroi- 
dered over  with  golden  drc^ons,  a 
tablet  commemorative  of  his  hero- 
ism and  his  filial  virtues,  to  be 
hung  up  in  his  hall  of  reception, 
and  a  sword  of  justice  with  which 
he  is  privileged  to  decapitate  any 
culprit  without  previously  obtain- 
ing the  imperial  sanction. 

The  Qolden  Branch  is  now  sent 
for,  and  to  her  great  astonishment 
finds  herself  admonished  in  this 
fiishion  :  '  In  not  going  and  pros- 
trating yourself  before  your  father- 
in-law  you  have  failed  in  your 
duty  towards  the  Emperor,  your 


parents,  and  your  husband.  I 
give  you  a  cup  of  precious  wine, 
which  you  shall  offer  to  your 
father-in-law  at  his  palace,  as  a 
token  of  repentance.  In  future 
do  not  come  here  unless  I  send 
for  you.'  After  this  display  of 
pretended  indignation,  the  sove- 
reign musingly  remarks, '  Couo  Ai 
deserved  punishment,  but  could 
I  make  my  daughter  a  widow? 
Not  only  have  I  refrained  from 
punishing  him,  but  I  have  given 
him  presents  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  heroism  which  he  and  his 
father  displayed  in  defence  of  my 
dynasty.' 

A  warlike  drama  followed.  Pro- 
cessions of '  supers'  with  banners  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the 
party  they  belonged  to,  passed  up 
and  down  the  stage.  Princes 
magnificently  arrayed  in  gilt 
cuirasses  and  velvet  boots,  and 
accoutred  with  huge  quivers  and 
broad  stiff  belts,  and  with  their 
faces  painted  red  and  black,  kept 
blowing  into  their  beards  to  indi- 
cate the  violence  of  their  anger, 
insulted  each  other  in  song,  and 
met  in  single  combat  with  mace 
and  lance.  They  bounded  in  turn 
like  tigers  or  acrobats  over  their 
adversary's  head,  and  broke  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  encounters  to 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  brought  to  them 
by  a  servant  in  ordinary  modem 
attire.  One  of  them  suddenly 
gave  vent  to  a  shrill  cry,  like  the 
crow  of  a  cock,  and  then  the 
audience,  usually  so  apathetic, 
wanned  as  it  were  by  these  vari- 
ous feats,  the  glitter  of  lances  and 
battle-axes,  and  the  waving  of 
multitudinous  banners,  began  to 
exclaim,  '  Hao,  hao  I'  in  sign  of 
approbation. 

The  actors,  despite  their  strange 
and  conventional  style,  are  not 
devoid  of  talent,  but  the  absence 
of  scenery  and  properties  necessi- 
tates having  recourse  to  some  sin- 
gular manoeuvres.     K  a  warrior 
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'wishes  to  mount  his  steed,  he 
takes  several  strides  in  a  majestic 
manner,  lifts  his  right  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  swings  his  leg 
over  the  back  of  an  imaginary 
animal.  The  audience  understand 
from  this  that  he  is'  now  in  the 
saddle,  and  when  he  switches  the 
air  with  a  stick  they  know  that  he 
has  started  off*  full  gallop.  A 
severe-looking  old  man,  broken 
down  by  age,  advances,  holding  in 
either  hand  a  square  of  canvas  on 
which  is  painted  a  wheel.  This 
signifies  that  the  Emperor  has 
ai  rived  in  his  chariot  An  upright 
mandarin,  unappreciated  by  his 
sovereign,  flies  in  desperation  to 
a  wood.  His  mother  follows  him, 
carrying  in  front  of  her  a  canvas 
representation  of  a  rock,  which, 
after  having  expressed  her  sorrows 
in  song,  she  deposits  in  a  corner. 
The  son,  on  his  part,  resolves  to 
set  fire  to  the  forest,  and  to  avenge 
himself  in  Chinesefashion  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  A  resinous  torch 
is  brought  to  him,  and  he  lights 
it,  thereby  giving  the  audience  to 
understand  that  the  forest  is  on 
fire.  He  next  brandishes  the 
torch  and  blackens  his  face  with 
the  smoke.  The  mother  utters 
shrieks;  but  disregarding  them 
he  opens  his  mouth,  bites  as  it 
were  at  the  flame,  and  falls,  sup- 
poseii  to  be  reduced  to  something 
like  a  cinder. 

For  the  moderate  outlay  of  from 
six  to  seven  tiaos — that  is  to  say, 
from  three  shillings  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence — any  spectator 
is  privileged  to  have  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  entertainment 
varied  according  to  his  fancy. 
Profiting  by  this  circumstance, 
after  three  noisy  spectacular  enter- 
tainments I  "was  able  to  witness  a 
'  shiao  shi,'  that  is,  a  realistic  re- 
presentation of  an  ordinary  inci- 
dent of  modern  life,  entitled,  Fou 
Pang  tseung  tekotto,  or  Fou  Pang 
lets  fail  his  Bracelet.  The  charac- 


ters were  four  in  number — ^Mrs. 
8hen,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Soun ; 
Miss  Soun-yu-tchiao,  her  daughter ; 
Mr.  Fou  Pang,  a  young  bachelor ; 
and  an  old  woman,  who  acts  as 
matrimonial  agent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
piece  the  young  lady  is  discovered 
soliloquising  on  the  loneliness  of 
her  condition :  '  Sad,  with  frown- 
ing brows,  I  embroider  to  kill 
time ;  with  my  long  sleeves  I  wipe 
away  my  tears ;  always,  with  me, 
new  griefs  succeed  to  old  ones.  I 
raise  the  lattice,  and  in  melan- 
choly mood  regard  the  chrysan- 
themums. I  have  not  courage  to 
dress  my  hair  near  the  window. 
I  complain  of  my  sad  lot  and  am 
vexed  with  myself;  the  destiny  of 
all  pretty  women,  it  is  well  known, 
is  unhappy.  My  name  is  Soun- 
yu-tchiao  ;  my  father  is  dead,  my 
mother  remains  a  widow;  our 
fortune  is  slender.  I  am  already 
eighteen,  and  have  not  yet  a  hus- 
band. My  mother  is  absorbed  in 
her  devotions ;  morning  and  night 
she  prostrates  herself  before  Bud- 
dha, bums  perfumes  and  neglects 
the  household  affairs,  so  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  see  the  day  of  my 
happiness  approach.  When  I 
think  of  this  my  tears  flow  like 
the  rain  of  an  autumn  night,  and 
each  drop  is  a  real  grief  to  me.' 

The  Chinese  women,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  superstitious,  and  several 
times  a  day  they  bum  in  honour  of 
Buddha,  of  the  genii  of  the  kitchen, 
and  of  the  wicked  spirits,  sham 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver  paper, 
regarding  l^e  value  of  which 
these  deities,  if  deceived  at  all, 
must  certainly  be  somewhat  scepti- 
cal. They  are  continually  run- 
ning to  the  pagodas  to  consult  the 
bonzes  respecting  their  own 
healths  and  that  of  their  children, 
when  the  priests  of  Buddha,  in- 
stead of  prescribing  castor-oil  or 
quinine,  order  a  certain  number  of 
little  bits  of  paper,  inscribed  over 
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with  cabalistic  characters,  to  be 
bomt  before  an  idol,  and  the 
ashes  swallowed  by  the  patient  in 
a  cup  of  tea.  Mrs.  Shen,  who 
now  makes  her  appearance,  is  a 
woman  of  this  class,  and  observes 
that  those  who  wish  to  escape 
from  the  tumult  of  the  world 
must  put  all  ordinary  preoccupa- 
tions aside.  To  her  daughter's 
question  as  to  why  she  has  risen 
so  early,  she  replies  :  'I  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  a  pilgrim  bonze, 
and  have  been  listening  to  his  ex- 
planation of  the  sacred  books.' 
The  daughter  sneers  at  the  bonze 
in  question ;  which  greatly  irritates 
the  mother,  who  threatens  her 
with  the  enduring  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  wicked,  and 
orders  her  to  go  on  with  her  em- 
broidery until  she  returns  at  mid- 
day to  prepare  their  repast. 

Left  alone,  the  young  girl  re- 
sumes her  soliloquy,  alternately 
singing  and  speaking.  After 
lamenting  her  uncertain  future, 
she  notices  that  the  door  of  the 
house  is  closed ;  why  should  she 
not  set  it  ajar  and  amuse  her- 
self a  little )  '  Quite  alone,  shut  up 
in  the  inner  room !  quite  alone  1 
alone  I  sit,  alone  I  lie  down! 
Poor  pretty  women,  whose  lot  is 
so  ha^ !  Much  sadness,  many 
tears !  I  know  well  enough  that 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  young  girl 
like  me  to  stand  at  the  door,  but 
it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  no- 
thing extraordinary  is  likely  to 
happen.'  At  this  juncture  the 
long-wished-for  lover  makes  his 
appearance,  gaily  warbling,  '  I  am 
taking  a  stroll  merely  to  amuse 
myself,  and  will  pass  before  the 
door  of  the  Soun  fSunily.  I  ob- 
serve a  charming  creature  as 
beautiful  as  Tchangho'  (the  divine 
beauty  inhabiting  the  moon) ;  'I 
perceive  her  pretty  face,  so  tender 
that  a  breath  of  air,  a  fillip  from 
a  feather,  would  lacerate  it.  At 
the  sight  of  her  I  am  bereft  alike  of 


soul  and  senses.'  Here  the  young 
gentleman  gives  over  singing,  and 
soliloquises  also:  'Attention !  this 
beautiful  person  must  be  the 
daughter  of  the  widow  Shen ;  her 
physical  charms  excel  those  of  all 
other  womdh  in  the  empire.  I  am 
Fou  Pang.  To  make  her  my  wife 
is  the  object  of  my  ardent  desire. 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  her,  but 
unhappily  the  rites  forbid  a  young 
girl  to  converse  with  a  young 
man.'  At  this  point  he  breaks 
out  into  song  again :  '  Although 
we  are  neighbours  I  have  not  the 
right  to  infringe  the  rules  of 
decorum.  I  dare  not  offend  in 
any  such  manner.  Besides,  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  us. 
I  am  a  man  of  family,  I  have  the 
pride  of  my  rank;  I  should  be 
afraid  of  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; I  hesitate,  and  yet  my 
heart  is  on  fire.  Shall  I  let  slip 
so  favourable  an  opportunity]  I 
will  pretend  to  lose  something: 
it  is  a  good  mode  of  arriving  at  a 
marriage. 

Fou  Pang,  with  a  lover's  indif- 
ference to  the  rites,  determines 
upon  addressing  the  damsel,  and 
the  following  dialogue  ensues :  'A 
question,  miss,  if  you  please  ; 
is  this  Mother  Soun'sf  'Yes, 
sir,  it  is.'  '  Another  question,  if 
you  please;  is  Mother  Soun  at 
home  V  '  My  mother,  sir,  is  not  at 
home.'  '  Ail,  you  are  Miss  Soun 
then]  I  salute  you.'  '  Sir,  I  salute 
you  in  return.  A  question,  sir. 
What  is  your  lofty  name,  what  are 
your  rich  forenames  ?  what  is  the 
reason  you  ask  me  if  my  mother 
is  at  home)'  'My  name,  miss,  is 
Fou,  my  forename  is  Pang,  my 
fancy-name  is  Yun  Tchang.  I  in- 
habit the  lane  in  front.  I  have 
heard  that  in  your  residence  you 
breed  good  cocks ;  I  wish  to  buy 
a  couple.'  'We  have,  indeed, 
some  cocks,  qp,  but  I  cannot  sell 
them  in  my  mother's  absence.' 
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*  Since,  miss,  your  noble  mother 
is  not  at  home,  I  will  buy  them 
elsewhere.'  *  As  you  please,  sir,* 
replies  the  young  girl ;  to  which 
Fou  Pang  politely  rejoins,  *  Miss, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  ijtire.' 

As  the  amorous  swain  is  leaving, 
he  remarks  to  himself,  *  I  will 
loosen  my  bracelet,  which  I  wish 
to  be  the  gage  of  our  betrothaL  £ 
will  let  it  fall  from  my  sleeve  while 
bowing.  If  she  picks  it  up  there 
are  nine  chances  to  ten  that  the 
marriage  will  take  place.  I  will 
go  at  once  and  ask  my  mother  to 
find  a  third  party  to  arrange  the 
affair.' 

The  young  lady  now  sings : 
*'  On  leaving  me  he  had  a  smiling 
air ;  he  saluted  me,  and  intention- 
ally let  fall  a  jade  bracelet.  Why 
should  not  we  become  husband 
and  wife  f  why  should  we  not  imi- 
tate the  couples  of  mandarin  ducks 
that  sport  among  the  water-lilies! 
I  should  then  have  some  one  to 
lean  upon  until  my  death.' 

The  third  peison,  who  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  Chinese  marriages, 
here  appears  in  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  who  had  seen  the  bracelet 
fall  from  a  distance  :  '  These  two 
young  people,*  observes  she,  'smile 
lovingly  at  each  other ;  their  pas- 
sion is  warm,  and  only  an  inter- 
mediary is  needed  to  arrange  the 
marriage.  The  desire  of  gain  is 
aroused  in  my  old  body,  and 
why  should  I  not  secure  the 
price  of  this  mediation!  I  am 
the  mother  of  the  pork-butcher 
Leon  Piao ;  my  name  is  Hou  Che, 
the  go-between.  An  instant  ago 
I  perceived  Mr.  Fou  in  company 
of  Miss  Shen ;  thoir  glances  mot, 
and  on  parting  he  let  fall  a  brace- 
let. The  brokerage  of  this  business 
shall  not  escape  me.' 


It  is    now  the  young  lady's 
turn,  and  she  proceeds  to  warble  : 
^  I  gase  at  this  bracelet  of  jade  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp.    I  do  no- 
thing but  sigh ;  my  tears  &II  one 
by  one  like  peark.'    Mrs.  Hon 
Che  here  interposes :  *  Miss,  con- 
sole yourself ;  I  will  bring  him  to 
you,  and  you  will  converse  to- 
gether at  your  ease.     Will  that 
suit  youf     'Alas,   madam,'    re- 
plies the  young  girl,  *  we  are  very 
poor;  I  have  no  gage  to  send  him.' 
To  which    the    old  woman    re- 
joins :  '  In  exchange  for  the  brace- 
Jet  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers 
will  do  very  weU.'  On  the  damsel 
handing  these  to  her  she  promises 
to  bring  an  answer  within  three 
days'  time,  which  calls  forth  end- 
lees  protestations  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  love-sick  Sonn-yu- 
tchiao.     *  Fix  the  day  when  you 
will  bring  him  to  me,'  exclaims 
she ; '  it  will  be  a  good  action,  and 
I  will  be  as  grateful  to  you  as  to 
the  mother  who  gave  me  birth. 
It  is  useless  to  ask  me  if  I  de- 
sire this  marriage.      I  could  live 
happily  with   him   even  as  his 
second  wife,  and  die  peaceably 
with  closed  eyes.'  The  old  woman 
bids  her  be  easy  in  her   mind, 
to  go  on  with   her   embroidery, 
and   keep    the   house-door  shut 
until  the  happy  moment  arrives. 
'  I  turn  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
and  I  await  the  phoenix,'  replies 
the  young  girl ;  to  which  the  old 
woman    rejoins:    'That    is    my 
business;  I  undertake  to  bring  the 
butterfly  into  the  garden.'     'Per- 
fect !'  exclaims  Miss   Soun ;    '  a 
pretty    butterfly  will   enter  the 
garden.'  With  which  little  speech 
this   trifling    sketch  of  modem 
Chinese   manners   comes   to  an 
abrupt  close. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

LOUIS  DE  BOGHEMAB. 

While  Mme.  de  Valmont  was 
waiting  in  the  little  Pansian  salon 
for  its  owner,  who  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  appear,  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  and  Agnes  were  just 
arriving  at  Kochemar. 

Agnes  almost  forgot  her  own 
consternation  and  shame  at 
Prank's  behaviour  in  the  admira- 
tion she  felt  for  her  aunt,  ^ot 
one  liarsh  word  had  passed  the 
old  Comtesse's  lips  against  Marie, 
the  child  she  liad  brought  up; 
whose  weak  and  delicate  jouth 
she  had  tended  so  carefully,  whose 
happiness  she  had  studied,  who 
had  been  for  so  long  the  one  ob- 
ject of  all  her  thoughts  and  doings. 
After  the  first  anxiety,  witen  the 
truth  was  too  plain  to  all  eyes, 
she  was  very  siient;  she  poured 
out  no  blame  on  any  one.  When 
the  old  shepherdess  came,  with 
tears  running  down  her  withered 
cheeks,  and  penitently  confessed 
the  meeting  in  the  avenue,  begging 
her  mistress  to  forgive  her  for  her 
stupid  silence,  the  Comtesse  looked 
at  her  sadly,  and  stretched  out  a 
kind  hand. 

'  Do  not  distress  yourself^  ma 
pauvre  femme.  It  is  not  your 
fault.  They  would  have  escaped 
in  spite  of  you.  Do  not  spread 
this  news  about  the  country,'  she 
added,  addressing  the  group  of 
servants.  *  Now  go  to  bed,  all  of 
you.    Good-night,  Agnes.' 

On  -Wednesday  she  was  down 
early  as  usual.  When  Agnes 
joined  her  she  was  just  come  in 
from  the  yard,  and  was  standing 


in  the  salon  with  her  hat  on,  and 
her  stick  in  her  hand.  Peloton 
sat  at  a  little  distance,  looking  at 
her.  He  might  well  look,  Agnes 
thought  with  a  sadden  shiver,  as 
she  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
aunt  in  an  opposite  mirror.  There 
was  a  stoop  in  her  upright  shoul- 
ders, the  hand  that  held  her  stick 
trembled,  and  her  usually  placid 
face  looked  worn  and  haggard. 
Sleep  had  been  far  from  her  eyes 
thut  night,  it  was  plain  enough. 

*  Bon  jour,  ma  chere,'  she  said, 
turning  quietly  to  Agnes  as  she 
came  in.  *  Will  you  put  on  your 
hat,  and  go  with  me  by  and  by 
to  Eochemar? 

'Yes,  ma  tante,'  said  Agnes 
faintly.  Then  she  came  forward, 
took  the  old  woman's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  looked  up  into  her 
face  through  suddenly  falling 
tears.  *I  don't  know  how  you 
can  speak  so  kindly  to  me,  or  how 
yon  can  endure  the  sight  of  me, 
when  my  brother  has  been  so 
wicked,  so  ungrateful — ' 

*  I  like  justice  myself,'  said 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  'This 
affair  makes  you  unhappy  enough, 
I  can  see  that.  Ton  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  other  people's  doings. 
I  was  a  foolish  old  woman,  it 
seems,  to  trust  Frank  as  I  did ; 
but  who  would  have  imagined — 
you  had  no  suspicion  V 

'  Suspicion  that  he  dreamed  of 
this  1  No,  indeed.  I  knew  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  Marie,  and 
that  her  engagement  was  a  trouble 
to  him.' 

*So  did  J,  He  confessed  all 
that  to  me  last  Sunday.  What 
falseness  1      I    was    utterly    de- 
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ceiyed.  A  character,  too,  that 
aeemed  so  open  and  ao  gentle. 
Kow  if  it  had  been  John !  There 
is  something  odd  and  reserved 
abont  John.' 

'Ah!*  cried  Agnes,  'indeed 
yon  do  not  nnderstand  them. 
Johnny  has  an  absent  manner, 
bat  he  is  tnithfiil,  sincere,  un- 
selfish, honourable.  Poor  Frank — 
one  cannot  wish  to  blame  him  any 
more,  but  he  has  always  had  a 
way  of  thinking  of  himself  first. 
He  never  cared  veiy  much  how 
he  got  what  he  wanted,  or  what 
pain  he  gave ;  but  this  is  beyond 
anything  I  ever  dreamed  of.' 

'  Not  much  chance  of  happiness 
for  my  poor  Marie,  with  a  temper 
like  that,'  said  the  Comtesse. 
'She  has  chosen  a  sad  fate  for 
herself.  With  her  peculiar  cha- 
racter, it  was  necessary  that  her 
husband  should  be  very  amiable — 
patient,  unselfish,  compassionate. 
I  knew  that  very  well,  and  I  had 
found  a  person  who  had  all  these 
virtues.  Poor  Louis !  They  are 
happy  at  Eochemar  this  morning. 
I  cannot  wait  for  them  to  come 
here.  I  must  go  and  tell  them 
the  heart-breaking  news.' 

So  in  the  course  of  that  sad 
morning  they  climbed  the  hill  to 
Bochemar.  As  Auguste  stopped 
his  horses  under  the  high  arched 
entrance  of  the  cour  d'honneur, 
somebody  in  a  velveteen  coat 
came  forward  into  the  gateway. 
A  short  dark-complexioned  yoimg 
man,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
and  a  black  moustache,  and  small 
pointed  beard. 

'There  is  the  Marquis.  Ah, 
que  c*e8t  navrant !'  sighed  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire. 

M.  de  Rochemar  came  up  and 
opened  the  carriage  •  door,  and 
offered  his  hand  to  help  her  out, 
his  face  suddenly  brightened 
and  transfigured  by  a  very  sweet 
smile. 

'  Here  I  am  returned  at  last^ 


madame,*  he  said.  'I  hope  to 
pay  you  a  visit  this  afternoon.' 

'  We  will  talk  of  that  presently/ 
said  Mme.  do  Saint-Hilaire.  '  I 
am  charmed  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  Let  me  present  you  to  my 
niece,  MdUe.  Wyatf 

'  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle,'  said 
the  Marquis,  bowing.  'I  have 
heard  of  you  already  from  my 
mother,  and  of  messieurs  vos 
fr^res  too.  I  hope  to  make  their 
acquaintance.' 

'  Merci,  monsieur,'  said  Agnes. 
'I  am  afraid  we  are  all  going 
away  at  once.' 

'  Ah,  I  hope  not,'  said  M.  de 
Eochemar;  and  then  he  offered  his 
arm  to  Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  was  walking  very  feebly  into 
the  house.  'May  I  ask  for 
mademoiselleyour  granddaughter? 
Agnes  heard  him  say,  as  she 
followed  him. 

'  No.  I  have  something  to  tell 
you, — ^but  vour  mother  must  hear 
it  too.' 

'Dear  madame,  you  frighten 
me.' 

'  Have  a  moment's  patience.' 

M.  Louis  said  no  more,  but 
took  her  into  the  salon,  where  his 
mother  appeared  immediately, 
hurrying  to  meet  them  with  de- 
lighted exclamations. 

'But  where  is  our  angel! 
Where  is  the  Flower  of  Anjou  f 
You  have  not  had  the  heart  to 
leave  her  behind !' 

'You  ask  me  where  she  is, 
madame,'  said  the  old  Comtesse, 
supporting  herself  on  her  stick, 
and  leaning  with  the  other  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  unable  to  say 
anything  more ;  she  looked  from 
Louis  to  his  mother,  and  shook 
her  head. 

There  was  something  in  her 
manner  so  solemn  and  sowterrible 
that  the  lively  Mme.  de  Eochemar 
stood  for  an  instant  as  if  she 
was  turned  to  stone.     Then  she 
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glanced  at  Agnes,  and  shrieked, 
striking  her  handa  together, 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  What  has 
happened  1  Mademoiselle  is  cry- 
ing.   Is  she  dead,  then,  our  angel !' 

'  Madame,  I  entreat  of  you,  tell 
us  the  worst  at  once,'  said  M.  de 
Kochemar.  As  he  spoke  he  went 
up  to  his  mother  and  took  both 
her  trembling  hands  in  his.  'Calm 
yourself,  ma  m^re.* 

'Listen,  then,'  said  Mme.  de 
Saint-Hilaire.  '  She  is  gone.  She 
left  Les  Sapini^res  last  night,  and 
Heaven  knows  that  I  would  give 
all  I  have  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  she  is  now.  We  have  lost 
her.' 

'  Did  she  go  alone  V  said  M.  de 
Bochemar,  turning  very  pale,  but 
stilling  his  mother  with  an  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  her  hands. 

*No.  With  her  English 
cousin,  Frank  Wyatt.  Agnes, 
mon  enfant,'  said  the  old  woman, 
turning  suddenly  to  her  niece, 
*  this  is  painful  for  you.  I  should 
not  have  brought  you  here.  But 
your  brother's  fault  is  not  yours.' 

'No,  indeed,'  said  M.  de  Roche- 
mar.  'But  I  am  grieved  and 
shocked  to  think  that — ' 

'Ah,  I  cannot  bear  it!'  cried 
his  mother,  throwing  herself  into 
a  seat,  and  bursting  out  into  a 
passion  of  hysterical  crying. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  still 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
stooped  forward  and  covered  her 
fjEtce  with  her  hand. 

'  Come  with  me,  ma  tr^s-ch^re,' 
said  Louis  tenderly,  putting  his 
arm  round  his  mother.  '  Pardon, 
madame ;  I  will  come  back  to  you 
in  a  moment.' 

'Ma  tante,  would  not  you  sit 
down)"  said  Agnes,  when  the 
mother  and  son  had  left  the  room 
together.    . 

'No,.'  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

But  when  the  Marquis  re- 
turned he  brought  forward  an 


armchair,  and  gently  insisted  on 
her  taking  it.  Agnes  was  obliged 
to  do  the  same,  and  then  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
them.  Agnes  could  see  that  he 
was  very  much  moved,  and  hardly 
knew  whether  she  felt  more  pity 
or  admiration  for  this  man,  whose 
joyful  hopes  had  met  with  such  a 
downfall,  and  who  could  yet  com- 
mand hijnself,  putting  reside  all 
appearance  of  resentment,  or  even 
surprise,  and  be  ready  with  steady 
tenderness  to  dry  a  weak  woman's 
tears. 

'Have  we  been  mistaken  all 
this  time  7  he  said.  '  My  mother 
gave  me  to  understand  that  Mdlle. 
Marie  accepted  me  of  her  own 
free  will.  Was  not  that  the  case, 
madame  V 

'  I  assure  you  that  it  was,'  said 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  'This 
terrible  thing  is  as  great  a  surprise 
to  me  as  to  you.' 

'  And  the  English  gentleman,' 
said  M.  de  Eochemar,  with  an 
apologetic  glance  at  Agnes — '  did 
she  knoYT  him  before?  Was  it 
perhaps  a  long  hopeless  attach- 
ment)' 

'No,  indeed.  She  never  saw 
him  till  after  she  was  engaged  to 
you.  I  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him — so  hsid  every  one 
else.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
they  were  much  together,  and 
that  he  occupied  himself  a  great 
deal  with  her  amusement.  But 
that,  you  know,  in  England,  is 
the  way  with  young  people,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  related  to  each 
other.  Still  I  should  have  been 
more  watchful.     It  was  my  fault.' 

'I  fear  that  cette  pauvre  de- 
moiselle must  have  suffered  very 
much  before  she  felt  herself  driven 
to  such  a  step,'  said  M.  de  Eoche- 
mar. 'Had  I  only  been  here 
sooner  I  might  have  seen  it,  and 
withdrawn  myself.  I  would  not 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  her  hap- 
piness.' 
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'  You  are  too  generous/  said 
Mme  de  Saint- Bilaire.  '  I  can 
only  hope  that  you  may  in  lime 
find  a  wife  more  worthy  of  you. 
I  know  that  Marie  has  thrown 
away  her  happiness.  There  is 
no  trust  to  be  placed  in  a  peri:  on 
who  could  do  as  Frank  has  done. 
He  has  lived  in  my  house^  won 
my  confidence,  and  then  stolen 
away  my  only  treasure.' 

'  When  did  it  happen  1*  said  M. 
de  Eochemar.  'Have  you  any 
idea  where  they  are  gone )' 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  told  him 
all  the  sad  story^  going  through 
the  circumstances  slowly  and  em- 
phatically. The  Marquis  sat  down, 
frowning,  and  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand. 

'  Ma  tante/  said  Agnes,  sudden- 
ly coming  forward,  *  I  belieTO  it 
was  all  my  fiault.  I  might  have 
prevented  it.' 

'  How,  my  childl' 

'  Pardon,  mademoiselle,'  said 
Louis,  looking  up  at  her.  '  It  is 
most  likely  that  no  one  could  have 
prevented  it' 

*  But  listen  to  me,'  said  A^es. 
'  Frank  told  me  one  day,  some 
time  ago,  about  his  affection  for 
Marie,  and  that  he  believed  she 
cared  for  him.  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  go  away.  He  would  not 
hear  of  that  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  have  held  my  tongue  and 
let  things  take  their  course,  as  I 
did ;  but  I  trusted  him.  I  was 
sorry  for  him ;  but,  of  course,  I 
thought  he  was  perfectly  hope- 
less.' 

*  You  acted  quite  naturally, 
my  dear,'  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire.  '  I  trusted  him  too,  and 
did  very  much  the  same.  When 
he  spoke  to  me  on  Sunday,  as  I 
have  told  you,  Louis,  he  offered 
to  go  away  at  once,  if  I  thought 
it  better.  I  begged  him  to  stay. 
We  have  made  a  sad  mess  of  it 
amongst  us,  but  certainly  I  w&s 
the    blindest   and   the   most   to 


blame.  The  thought  of  being 
allied  with  you  was  a  great  hap- 
piness to  me,  and  I  am  sorry  in- 
deed to  give  it  up.  You  perhaps 
already  feel  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
you.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
my  poor  Marie  finds  out  her  mis- 
take— deceived  like  all  of  ua,  but 
the  most  terribly  of  alL  I  had 
better  not  stay  here,'  she  said, 
getting  up.  *  I  should  like  to 
know  how  your  mother  is,  and 
then  my  niece  and  I  will  return 
home.     Is  the  carriage  there  f 

'Do  not  think  of  leaving  us 
yet,  I  beg  of  you,  madame,'  said 
M.  de  Eochemar.  'We  cannot 
remain  in  this  state  of  miserable 
uncertainty.  Surely  you  wish  to 
know  where  Mdile.  Marie  is  gone, 
and  what  she  is  doing  1  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  not  even  any 
proof  that  she  has  left  Cahllon. 
When  our  friends  leave  us  in  this 
way,  we  eannot  at  once  lose  all 
interest  in  them.' 

'  That  is  true  enough,'  said  the 
Comtesse  wearily.  '  But  how  are 
we  to  find  out  these  things  %  I 
thought  we  oould  only  wait  for 
a  letter.  She  is  not  so  unnatural 
as  to  leave  me  long  in  suspense.' 

*  I  hope  not ;  but  three  or  four 
days  may  pass  before  the  letter 
comes.  We  must  try  and  ascer- 
tain something  in  the  mean  while. 
We  will  make  no  public  inquiries; 
but  I  have  friends  enough  at 
Carillon  to  find  out  anything  I 
want  to  know.  Will  you  let  me 
carry  out  my  little  plan  1* 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  had  sat 
down  again,  and  was  looking  up 
wistfully  into  the  grave  face  oppo- 
site her,  darkened  by  the  African 
sun,  and  naw  hidlDg  all  deep 
feeling  under  a  quiet  mdtter-of* 
fact  expression.  The  Marquis  was 
certainly  a  strong  contrast  to  taU, 
graceful,  refined-looking  Frank 
Wyatt ;  yet  there  was  a  soldierly 
dignity  about  him,  a  real  natural- 
ness and  unaffected  honesty  which 
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did  not  really  lose  in  comparison 
with  the  careless  easy  openness 
of  Frank.  Art  often  beats  Katore 
in  these  things,  and  it  is  only  a 
connoisseur  who  can  always  dis- 
tinguish between  the  copy  and 
the  original. 

*Then  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do?*  said  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire. 

*  I  want  you  and  mademoiselle 
your  niece  to  stay  here  and  take 
care  of  my  mother,  while  I  go  to 
Carillon.  My  poor  mother  can- 
not be  lefl  alone.' 

*  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  But 
listen  to  me  a  moment.  It  is  very 
wrong  that  you  should  do  this. 
You  ought  to  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  us.  You  have  been 
treated  in  the  most  dreadful  way 
by  this  girl,  and  you  still  care 
what  becomes  of  her  ?  Let  some- 
body else  take  all  this  trouble. 
It  is  not  your  place.' 

'  Madame,  I  did  not  think  you 
wished  to  give  me  up  as  a  friend. 
Say  nothing  more  about  it,  I  beg. 
I  have  known  Mdlle.  Marie  for 
many  years,  and  I  think  no  one 
has  a  better  right  to  take  an 
interest  in  her.' 

Louis  came  forward,  and  kissed 
the  old  lady's  hand;  then  he 
made  a  low  bow  to  Agnes,  and 
left  the  room  without  saying  any 
more. 

Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire  rocked 
herself  backwards  and  forwards 
in  her  chair,  and  sighed  deeply 
once  or  twice. 

*Well,  Agnes,  what  do  you 
think  of  him  V 

*  Ma  tante,  there  is  something 
about  him  that  .makes  one  think 
of  the  old  palsidins.' 

*  You  are  right.  We  have  not 
many  such  in  the  world  now.  He 
is  like  his  father,  who  was  the 
most  chivalrous  gentleman  in 
France.  Ah,  Marie,  thou  little 
stupid  one,  what  a  parti  hast  thou 
thrown  away  !* 


M.  le  Marquis  de  Rochemar 
mufEed  himself  up  in  a  large 
scarf,  for  the  air  was  cold  that 
October  morning,  jumped  into  his 
dog-cart,  and  drove  off  at  a  great 
pace.  He  had  not  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
but  of  one  thing  he  Wiis  pretty 
sure — that  he  would  succeed  in 
finding  out  whether  Mrllle.  do 
Saint-Hilaire  and  her  English 
lover  had  left  Carillon  station;  and 
if  so,  by  what  train. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

EN  OACHBTTE. 

Frank  Wyatt  had  made  one 
great  mistake,  as  the  cleverest 
people  sometimes  do,  perhaps  for- 
tunately for  their  less  brilliant 
fellow-creatures.  If  he  wished  to 
keep  his  stolen  prize,  he  should 
at  all  risks  have  carried  it  oft 
with  him  at  once.  To  leave 
Maria  to  her  own  reflections,  shut 
up  for  so  many  hours  iu  the  Cha- 
teau de  Carillon,  deprived  of  the 
excitement  of  his  presence,  and 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
and  think  things  over,  was  about 
the  most  stupid  thing  he  could 
have  done. 

She  found  herself  almost  im- 
prisoned in  a  small  cell-like  room, 
where  Mme.  d'Yves,  her  hostess 
or  gaoler,  was  constantly  looking 
in  upon  her,  with  nods  and  glances 
and  scraps  of  encouragement  that 
jarred  dreadfully  on  the  little 
demoiselle.  The  first  sign  of  re- 
action, which  came  on  so  early  as 
Tuesday  night,  was  a  return  of  all 
her  former  prejudice  against  Mme. 
d'Yves  and  her  black  eyes.  She 
hated  her,  and  would  hardly 
•auswer  when  she  spoke  to  her, 
quite  forgetting  how  grateful  she 
ought  to  be  for  the  ready  good- 
nature and  hospitality  which  had 
made  her  elopement  such  an  easy 
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affiair.  Madame  dTves  remarked 
to  her  husband  that'  she  hoped 
M.  Wyatt  would  be  able  to  man- 
age the  young  lady  :  she  was 
quite  beyond  her. 

Things  got  worse  as  the  night 
went  on.  ^e  wind  howled  round 
the  old  towers  and  tunetSi  the 
river  splashed  and  guigled,  and 
Marie,  wide  awake  with  excite- 
ment, flEuicied  all  sorts  of  ghostly 
noises  in  the  ch&teau,  to  which 
she  was  paying  her  first  visit  after 
such  a  strange  fashion.  She 
thought  it  was  very  wrong  of 
Frank  to  bring  her  to  such  a  place 
as  this,  and  to  leave  her  in  the 
charge  of  a  woman  like  Mme. 
d'Yves.  Then  came  a  flood  of 
repentance.  What  had  she  been 
thinking  oft  How  could  she  have 
done  it)  Cruel,  wicked,  ungrate- 
ful girl,  to  leave  her  poor  grand- 
mother in  such  terrible  anxiety  ! 
What  was  her  grandmother  doing 
now?  Kot  sleeping  her  own 
healthy  peaceful  sleep,  Marie  was 
quite  sure.  And  then  she  pictured 
cdl  the  search  to  herself,  the  un- 
certainty, the  hunting  fiir  and 
near,  the  crying  and  bewailing 
over  the  lost  child.  Ah!  could 
that  be  the  wind,  that  melan- 
choly noise!  it  was  like  some- 
body crying.  Marie  crossed  her- 
self, and  then  suddenly  felt  that 
she  had  no  right  to  do  that,  while 
she  was  deliberately  committing 
this  dreadful  sin.  She  almost 
heardher  grandmother  calling,  and 
then  she  got  up  and  tried  to  open 
the  door.  It  was  locked,  but  she 
shook  it,  and  cried, '  Grand'm&re, 
grand*m^re  f  Only  the  moaning 
wind  answered  her  :  that  sad  cry 
could  never  reach  her  grand- 
mother's anxious  ears.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lie  down  again 
and  cry  very  bitterly,  so  graduall/ 
sobbing  herself  into  a  sleep  broken 
by  dreams  and  sudden  starts  of 
terror. 

In  the  morning  Mme.  d^Yves 


unlocked  the  door  herself  and 
brought  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  She 
found  Marie  already  dressed,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room 
like  a  captive  creature,  her  &ce 
very  pale,  and  her  eyes  hollow 
and  wonL 

'  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle,'  said 
Mme.d'Yves,wholookedsmaai;and 
agreeable  in  a  rose-coloured  peig- 
noir trimmed  with  white  lace. 
<You  have  slept  well,  I  hope. 
Tiens !  you  are  dressed  already. 
I  wonder  you  troubled  yourself 
to  get  up  so  early.' 

'Thank  you,  madame,'  said 
Marie.  '  You  are  very  good.  I 
have  not  slept  at  all.' 

'Indeed!  what  a  pity!  That 
was  really  imwise,  mademoiselle, 
considering  the  journey  that  is 
before  us.  However,  you  must 
rest  yourself  during  the  day.' 

Marie  sighed.  *  Why  did  you 
trouble  yourself  to  do  that,  ma- 
damef  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
coffee. 

*  1  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
how  my  charge  found  herself  this 
morning,' said  Mme.  d'Yves,  show- 
ing her  teeth  in  a  cheerful  smile. 
'I  do  not  wonder,  myself,  that 
you  feel  upset  and  disturbed. 
Such  things  don't  happen  every 
day,  and  they  are  seldom  tho- 
roughly pleasant  at  the  time.' 

'  I  never'went  through  anything 
half  so  dreadful,'  said  Marie  j  at 
which  her  hostess  laughed. 

'  Allons,  mademoiselle,yoahave 
not  had  much  to  do  for  yourself. 
No  jumping  out  of  the  window,  or 
riding  twenty  miles,  or  hiding  in 
woods,  or  any  of  those  difficulties 
thatone  expects  on  these  occasions. 
Everything  has  been  arranged  for 
you  easily  enough.  I  will  say  for 
these  English  gentlemen  that  they 
are  very  considerate.  If  you  had 
only  heard  the  long  discourses  that 
M  Wyatt  used  to  make  to  me  on 
the  subject.  He  was  so  unhappy, 
and  I  pitied  him  so  much,  poor 
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fellow,  that  I  was  obliged  to  help 
him.  And  I  think  I  may  say 
that  we  arranged  the  affidr  very 
cleverly  between  us.' 

'  You  did  indeed,'  said  Marie, 
but  her  tone  of  voice  was  anything 
but  grateful. 

*  To  be  sure/  said  Mme.  d*Yves, 
*  we  are  not  safely  through  with 
it  yet.  We  have  to  get  to  Paris ; 
Itut  the  worst  part  is  over,  now 
that  you  are  with  me.  And  once 
in  Paris,  let  them  search  for  you  !' 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu  P  cried  Marie, 
suddenly  sitting  down,  and  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Mme.  d*Yves  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  with  her  hands  folded  on 
her  peignoir,  till  one  or  two  long 
sobs  shook  the  small  stooping  fi- 
gure, and  tears  began  to  steal 
through  the  stiff  slender  fingers. 

'  Allons !  voyons !  what  is  there 
to  cry  about,  mademoiselle  ?  One 
would  think  everything  was  going 
wrong,  and  that  you  were  to  be 
taken  back  home  and  married 
against  your  will.  It  is  a  bad  com- 
pliment to  ce  pauvre  monsieur, 
who  has  gone  off  to  Paris  to  pre- 
pare for  you.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
that  the  time  seems  so  long. 
Bien !  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we 
cannot  possibly  start  till  this 
evening.  Xot  so  many  hours,  after 
alL  Have  a  little  patiedce,  and 
do  not  cry,  ma  petite.  It  is  a 
pity  to  spoil  your  pretty  eyes  for 
no  reason.* 

In  the  course  of  her  consola- 
tions Mme.  d'Yves  advanced 
quite  close  to  Marie,  and  stooped 
over  her,  gently  touching  her  soft 
dark  hair.  Marie  started  and 
shook  off  the  touch,  regaining  her 
self-command  with  a  sudden 
effort,  and  her  hostess  retreated 
several  steps,  staring  at  her.  She 
was  puzzled,  not  unnaturally,  and 
perhaps  resolved  that  this  should 
be  the  last  time  she  would  give 
any  help  in  the  love  affairs  of  a 
young  lady  of  the  noblesse. 
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'  Madame,'  said  Marie,  standing 
up,  *  do  you  really  wish  to  be 
land  to  me  f 

'You  ask  me  that,  made- 
moiselle)' with  an  expressive 
shrug. 

*  Then  will  you  send  a  message 
for  me  to  my  grandmother)  It 
makes  me  miserable  to  think  how 
anxious  she  must  be.  Just  a  few 
words,  to  tell  her  that  I  am  safe 
and  well,  and  that  I  will  write  to 
her  from  Paris.  She  will  die  of 
anxiety  if  she  hears  nothing.' 

Mmo.  d'Yves  screwed  up  her 
mouth,  raised  her  eyebrows,  and 
looked  very  grave. 

'  You  should  have  thought  of 
all  that  before,  mademoiselle,'  she 
said.  '  As  for  sending  a  message, 
it  is  far  too  dangerous.  I  could  not 
possibly  do  such  a  thing.  Why, 
how  should  I  get  you  away  to 
Paris,  if  your  grandmother  knew 
you  were  here  1  She  supposes  that 
you  are  already  hundreds  of  leagues 
away.  Do  not  you  see  that  your 
safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
suspects  me)  Be  a  little  reason- 
able, je  vous  en  prie.' 

<  I  wish  I  had  never  done  it,' 
said  Marie.  She  stopped  for  a 
moment)  and  looked  round  at  the 
narrow  walls  of  her  room  with 
a  sort  of  desperation.  '  I  am  like 
a  prisoner  here.  I  cannot  get 
out,  or  do  anything  I  choose. 
What  will  become  of  me  f 

*  Mademoiselle,'  said  Mme. 
d'Yves,  shaking  her  head, '  forgive 
me,  but  you  are  too  impatient.  I 
am  sorry  you  find  yourself  so  un- 
comfortable here,  but  it  was  part 
of  the  plan  that  you  should  be 
carefully  hidden  in  my  house  for 
a  night  and  a  day.  It  was  done 
to  please  you,  and  if  you  com- 
plain, it  is  of  the  fate  that  you 
have  chosen  for  yourself.  It  is 
absurd  for  you  to  think  of  going 
out  to-day.  I  gave  my  word  to 
M.  Wyatt  that  I  would  keep  you 
safely,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
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mean  to  do  it.  Take  my  advice 
and  be  contented.' 

Marie  only  answered  by  some- 
thing between  a  sigh  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  rage.  Mme.  d'Yves 
left  her  to  recover  her  temper,  and 
went  away  to  her  husband  with 
nplifted  hands  and  eyes. 

'Quel  diable  de  caractfeie! 
That  poor  Englishman  !  I  pity 
him  with  all  my  heart/ 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  after 
this  that  Mme.  de  Yalmont  ar- 
rived at  the  chateau.  When  she 
had  waited  some  minutes  in  the 
salon,  listening  to  every  sound, 
and  moving  uneasily  from  window 
to  window,  M.  d'Yves  came  in, 
bowing,  with  his  Panama  hat  in 
his  hand.  His  wife  would  have 
the  honour  of  attending  madame 
instantly.  In  the  mean  while 
might  he  offer  his  services  ?  Was 
there  anything  he  could  do  ?  First 
of  all,  he  begged  that  madame 
would  sit  down. 

*It  is  not  worth  the  trouble, 
monsieur,'  said  Mme.  de  Valmont, 
*  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say 
to  Mme.  d*Yves.  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  such  an  early  visit,  but 
the  affair  is  urgent.' 

*And  I  cannot  give  you  any 
assistance,  madame?'  said  M. 
d'Yves. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
the  melancholy  flight  of  Mdlle. 
de  Saint-Hilaire.  Can  you  give 
me  any  news  of  her  V 

M.  d'Yves  muttered  an  exclama- 
tion or  two,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  impenetrable. 

*  What  news  do  you  expect 
from  me,  madame  ?  To  be  sure  I 
have  heard — so  has  the  whole 
country,  I  suppose.  Such  things 
make  a  noiso  when  they  happen 
in  good  society.' 

*  I  want  to  And  out  where  the 
young  lady  is  now.  Can  you  give 
me  no  help,  monsieur?' 

'  Help,  madame  !  Nothing  but 
conjecture.     Let  us  see:  can  they 


have  reached  England  by  this 
time?  Or,  perhaps,  they  might 
choose  to  go  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. Poor  Mme.  deSaint-BHaiie! 
It  must  be  a  trial  to  her,  but  it 
will  be  a  lesson  never  to  trust  the 
EnglisL' 

*The  English  are  very  good 
people,'  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
*•  Such  men  as  this  are  the  excep- 
tion.' 

'C'est  possible.  You  have 
driven  from  Lauron  this  morning, 
madame  ?  May  I  venture  to  offer 
you  breakfast  ?  It  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes.' 

*Merci  bien,  monsieur.  We 
must  return  at  onca  Perhaps  I 
need  not  trouble  Mme.  d'Yves 
this  morning,'  said  the  Marquise, 
glancing  impatiently  at  the  door. 

'  Pardon.  She  will  be  here  in 
a  moment.  If  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  sit  down.' 

Mme.  de  Yalmont  was  not  un- 
willing to  wait,  for  she  had  a  sort 
of  idea  that  Mme.  d'Yves  might 
have  some  information  that  her 
husband  either  did  not  know  or 
did  not  choose  to  tell,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  go  away 
without  trying  all  sources. 

So  she  condescended  to  take 
one  of  the  elegant  little  chairs, 
and  to  admire  some  handsome 
china  which  M.  d'Yves  brought 
forward  for  her  inspection,  little 
thinking  how  near  she  was  to  the 
object  of  her  inquiries. 

All  this  time  M.  de  Yalmont 
and  Johnny  were  waiting  in  the 
little  courtyard.  They  stood 
talking  in  the  inner  archway, 
which  led  into  the  garden,  still 
gay  and  bright  in  autumn  beauty. 

Johnny  was  interested  by  the 
curious  old  gray  mass  of  build- 
ings, and  walked  a  few  steps  for- 
ward into  the  garden  to  have  a 
better  view  of  them. 

*  They  could  hide  twenty  peo- 
ple in  these  queer  old  towers,  he 
said  to  M.  de  Yalmont. 
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'All  sorts  of  stiange  things 
happened  here  in  the  Bevolution/ 
said  the  Marquis.  'There  are 
rooms  that  one  cannot  discover 
from  outside.  Look,  do  you  see 
that  little  loophole  close  to  the 
comer  of  the  wall,  half  hidden  by 
the  gateway?  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  place  gets  the  light  through 
that.  Wait  for  me  here.  I  must 
speak  to  the  coachman ;'  and  he 
walked  off,  while  Johnny  lingered 
and  looked  up  with  curious  eyes 
at  the  rugged  walls  and  turrets 
that  rose  above  him. 

Suddenly  a  little  white  thing 
fell  on  the  pavement  at  his  feet, 
and  he  stooped  instinctively  to 
pick  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of 
paper,  wrapped  round  a  brooch 
that  Marie  often  wore,  with  a  few 
almost  illegible  wor^s  scribbled 
on  it :  *  Johnny,  I  am  shut  up 
here.  I  shall  die.  Come  and  let 
me  out.' 

*0,  by  Jove,  what  does  this 
mean !  What  have  those  con- 
founded French  beggars  been 
doing  to  that  Httle  girl !'  ejacu- 
lated Johnny.  '  l^ow  how  am  I 
to  get  at  her  V 

A  moment's  inspection  of  the 
neighbouring  wall  showed  him  a 
little  narrow  door  in  the  recess 
between  this  turret  and  the  next. 
He  seized  the  iron  ring  that  served 
as  handle ;  the  door  was  unlocked, 
and  opened  easily  on  the  foot  of 
a  \vinding  stone  staircase.  Up 
this  Johnny  sprang,  turned  into 
a  twilight  passage  on  the  right, 
and  found  himself  close  to  a 
door,  of  which  the  key  was  in  the 
lock.  He  knocked,  and  there 
was  a  stifled  cry  inside.  The 
handle  was  turned  and  shaken, 
and  then  came  an  eager  voice — 
'  Make  haste,  make  haste,  open 
the  door !'  Johnny  wrenched  the 
key  round,  and  flung  the  door 
open.  The  next  moment  Marie 
was  clinging  to  his  arm. 

'Where  did  you  come  fromi 


0, 1  heard  your  voice,  and  another 
voice  that  I  knew.  Who  was  it  ? 
Did  you  come  to  look  for  me  V 

*  It  was  M.  de  Yalmont,'  said 
Johnny.  '  Yes,  we  came  to  look 
for  you.  Mme.  de  Yalmont  is  in 
the  house  with  Mme.  d'Yves.' 

'  Ah !  then  she  has  been  telling 
lies,  and  saying  that  I  am  not 
here.  That  dear  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont !  Where  is  she  ?  Take  me 
to  her,  Johnny.' 

*  Yes,  you  had  better  come  to 
her  at  once,'  said  Johnny.  *  You 
poor  little  thing,  what  have  they 
been  doing  to  you  1  Come  along. 
Mind  how  you  go  down  these 
horrid  stairs.  There,  keep  hold 
of  me,  and  you  will  be  aU  right.' 

*  Yes,  yes,*  said  Marie,  as  they 
hurried  down.  '  But  where  is  my 
grandmother?  Have  you  seen 
her?     Is  she  here?' 

*  No,  Mme.  de  Yalmont  will 
take  you  home,' 

Mme.  d'Yves  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  salon,  and  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  was  getting  a  little  tired 
of  admiring  the  china,  when  she 
heard  hurried  uncertain  steps 
coming  up  to  the  door. 

Fortunately  for  M.  le  Baron's 
beautiful  Sevres,  she  had  just  had 
time  to  put  down  the  cup  she  was 
holding,  when  Johnny  and  Marie 
dashed  into  the  room  together. 

*  Ah !'  cried  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
She  rose  up  suddenly,  and  held 

out  her  arms  to  the  poor  little 
prodigal,  who  ran  into  them  with- 
out even  seeing  that  there  was 
'  any  one  else  in  the  room .  Johnny 
went  quietly  and  looked  out  of 
the^  window.  M.  d'Yves  pulled  his 
moustache,  stared  &om  one  to 
another,  and  muttered  to  himself. 
Another  door  opened,  and  Mme. 
d'Yves,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
smiling,  advanced  into  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

IN  THE  MABKET-PLACE. 

Mmb.  de  Yalvort  disengaged 
herself  gently  fiom  Marie's  em- 
brace, and  made  a  low  inclination 
to  Mme.  d'Yves,  who  returned  it 
with  one  equally  fonnaL  Then 
there  was  a  moment's  silence, 
broken  by  Mme.  dTves,  who  be- 
gan in  rather  a  weak  voice. 

'  Tiens  1  Mademoiselle  has 
changed  her  mind.  I  understood 
that  she  wished  to  hide  herself! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  for 
making  you  wait  so  long,  but  I 
was  unavoidably  detained.  I  am 
charmed  to  see  you.  Bon  jour, 
monsieur,'  wit\  another  curtsy  to 
Johnny.  'It  is  monsieur  votre 
fils,  madamef 

'No,  madame.  It  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness,'  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont, 
turning  to  Johnny, '  to  see  if  the 
carriage  is  there  V 

Johnny  bowed  and  left  the 
room.  M.  d' Yves  was  standing  in 
a  comer,  making  faces.  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  glance  from  his  wife,  he 
went  out  after  Johnny.  Marie 
stood  half  behind  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont, and  Mme.  d'Yves  politely 
begged  them  to  sit  down. 

'  Merci,  madame,'  said  the  Mar- 
quise. 'My  little  affair  has  ar- 
ranged itself,  you  see.  I  came  to 
ask  whether  you  could  give  me 
any  tidings  of  MdUe.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire.  Monsieur  votre  mari 
appeared  quite  unable  to  do  so. 
You  see  I  am  satisfied,  though  at 
the  same  time  very  much  aston- 
ished. Did  you  come  to  this 
house  of  your  own  free  will,  Iny 
dear  Marie,  or  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all?' 

'Yes,  madame,  I  did.  I  was 
very  wrong,  and  I  am  very  sorry,' 
answered  Marie,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Does  mademoiselle  intend  to 
pursue  her  journey  to  Paris  thj^ 
evening  f  asked    Mme.    d'Yves. 


« 

'  If  not,  perhaps  she  will  be  good 
enough  to  write  to  M.  Wyatt  that 
she  has  changed  her  mind.  I  will 
not  say  that  a  letter  will  be  quite 
equally  welcome  with  heraelf^ 
when  ce  monsieur  meets  us  at 
Mont-Pamasse.  But  we  will  hope 
that  he  is  a  philosopher,  and  will 
receive  it  wiUi  resignation.  What 
do  you  say,  mademoiselle  f 

'  Allow  me  to  answer  for  you, 
Marie,'  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont. 
'  MdUe.  de  Saint-HiLure  is  obliged 
for  your  hospitality,  madame,  and 
for  the  interest  you  take  in  her 
affiurs.  She  has  now,  however, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  her 
own  friends,  who  will  arrange 
them  as  she  wishes.  She  is  re- 
sponsible for  her  actions  to  no 
one  but  to  madame  sa  grand'mere. 
Permit  me  also  to  remind  you 
that  kindness  may  sometimes  be 
injudicious  and  misplaced,  and 
that  a  person  who  allows  herself 
to  forward  a  flight  of  this  kind  is 
acting  a  part  which  must  lower 
her  position  amongst  honourable 
people.* 

Mme.  d' Yves's  eyes  flashed,  but 
she  was  afraid  of  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont, who  on  occasions  could  put 
on  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  and 
who  as  she  stood  there,  tall, 
fair,  and  grave,  was  something 
like  a  beautiful  reproving  angel. 
It  was  indeed  as  if  little  M^arie's 
ange  gardien  had  suddenly  swept 
down  amongst  the  dark  crew  who 
had  seized  upon  her,  and  taken 
her  at  once  into  safe  shelter  and 
care.  Mme.  d'Yves  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  nodded  her  head 
expressively. 

'  Bien,  madame,'  said  she. 
'Mdlle.  de  Saint -Hilaire  lb  of 
course  perfectly  free  to  do  as 
she  pleases.  At  the  same  time 
she  must  allow  me  to  say  that 
when  a  thing  is  half  done,  the 
wisest  course  is  generally  to  cany 
it  through.  She  cannot  think 
that  she  has  improved  her  posi- 
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tion  in  the  neighbourhood  by  this 
little  adventure.  M.  Wyatt'a  dis- 
appointment is  of  course  nothing 
in  her  eyes — ^though  Heaven  alone 
knows  why  she  consented  to  run 
away  with  him,  if  she  meant  to 
turn  back  in  the  middle.  But 
she  should  remember  that  an  af- 
fair like  this  is  not  very  soon  for- 
gotten— that  former  arrangements 
may  not  so  easily  be  renewed,  es- 
pecially when  a  family  has  the 
pride  of  all  the  fiends — ' 

*  Pardon,  madame/  said  Mme. 
de  Yalmont,  flushing  slightly. 
'  Mdlle.  de  Saint-HUaire's  position 
in  the  neighboTirhood  wiH  be 
taken  care  of  by  those  on  whom 
it  chiefly  depends.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  you  to  trouble 
yourself  about  it.' 

'  Madame,  I  am  charmed  to  hear 
you  say  so.  And  I  am  not  even 
to  take  a  message  to  M.  Wyatt, 
mademoiselle  f 

'  I  shall  write  to  him  myself. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  ma- 
dame,'  answered  Marie. 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying,  and  was  only  conscious  of 
a  wonderful  rest  and  peace  in 
Mme.  de  Valmont's  protecting 
presence.  She  was  going  back 
to  her  grandmother,  and  at  the 
present  moment  that  was  all  she 
cared  to  think  of.  The  fear,  the 
excitement,  the  heavy  load  that 
lay  on  her  poor  little  conscience, 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken 
away.  The  stinging  words  of 
Mme.  d*Yves,  which  had  called 
that  colour  to  her  friend*s  cheeks, 
made  no  impression  on  her  ears. 
She  only  just  knew  that  Johnny 
appeared  at  the  door,  followed  by 
the  footman,  who  announced  that 
the  carriage  was  ready ;  that  there 
was  a  great  exchange  of  curtsies 
with  Mme.  d'Yves;  tiiat  Mme.  de 
Yalmont  put  her  arm  round  her, 
and  half  carried  her  down-stairs. 

'  Good-morning,  dear  mademoi- 
selle,' said  M.  de  Valmont's  cheer- 


ful voice  in  the  archway.  *  What 
do  you  say  to  thiaV  he  said  to  his 
wife.  *  Johnny  and  I  think  that 
he  shall  hire  a  horse  at  the  Faisan, 
and  ride  off  at  once  to  Kochemar, 
while  we  go  straight  to  Les  Sapi- 
nieres.' 

'  Madame !'  exclaimed  Marie, 
looking  up  with  a  flushed  face 
and  teuful  eyes.  '  Why  to  Eoche- 
marf 

'  Ma  trfes-chere,  your  grandmo- 
ther is  there.  When  we  passed 
through  Sonnay  this  morning  we 
heard  that  she  was  gone.' 

*Ah!' 

'  Yes,  a  very  good  plan,'  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont  to  her  husband. 
'  If  there  is  a  horse  at  the  Faisan 
that  will  do.* 

<We  must  ask.  Johnny,  get 
inside  with  the  ladies.  I  am 
going  on  the  box.' 

*  Thank  you,  monsieur,'  an- 
swered Johnny  ;  '  I  am  going  to 
walk ;'  and  he  set  off  at  once. 

'Stop  at  the  Faisan,'  said  M. 
de  Yalmont  to  the  coachman. 

The  Hdtel  du  Faisan  was  a  long 
white  house  with  green  shutters, 
standing  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  chief  'place'  in  the  town. 
Opposite  it  was  the  quaint  little 
market-hall,  and  all  round  were 
shops.  Some  carts  were  standing 
in  the  square,  and  people  were 
moving  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  open  space.  From  the 
church-tower  behind  the  houses 
the  bells  were  ringing,  as  M.  de 
Yalmont's  carriage  came  up  the 
nearest  lane  and  stopped  on  the 
xmeven  pavement  in  front  of  the 
inn. 

Marie  leaned  back  in  the  car- 
riage and  hid  her  face,  feeling  as 
if  all  the  passers-by  must  be  look- 
ing at  her.  Neither  she  nor 
Mme.  de  Yalmont  spoke.  Morin 
jumped  down  and  went  into  the 
yard  to  ask  about  a  riding-horse, 
and  as  they  waited  there  a  dog- 
cart   came    in   at    a    fast    pace 
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from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  and  its  driver  pulled  up 
dose  to  them.  Little  Marie  in 
her  exhausted  state,  with  only 
one  conscious  feeling — ^the  wish  to 
.see  and  be  seen  by  no  one — did 
not  at  first  understand  at  all  what 
was  going  on;  but  her  kind 
guardian  bent  forward  with  a 
flushed  and  eager  face,  and  M.  de 
Valmont  leaned  firom  the  box, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  Louis 
de  Eochemar,  who  had  sprung 
down  at  once  and  come  forward 
hat  in  hand  to  the  carriage.  The 
few  words  that  j>assed  were  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  Marie  did  not  hear 
them ;  but  a  movement  of  Mme. 
de  Yalmont's,  as  she  nodded  and 
smiled  to  her  old  acquaintance, 
roused  her  a  little.  She  peeped 
at  her  face,  and,  puzzled  by  what 
she  saw  there,  looked  further  and 
met  Louis's  eyes.  Of  course  she 
knew  him  at  once,  and  yet  hardly 
realised  who  it  was,  looking  at  her 
so  kindly,  with  so  much  sorrow 
and  affection,  and  a  sort  of  longing 
self-reproach.  Mme.  de  Valmont 
watched  the  young  man's  face 
with  incredulous  pleasure.  In 
^ite  of  her  dignified  rebuke  to 
Mme.  d*  Yves,  she  was  not  without 
a  lurking  fear  that  Marie  might 
have  destro3''ed  all  her  prospects 
in  life  by  this  distracted  adven- 
ture :  however,  if  M.  de  Eochemar 
did  not  think  so,  no  one  eWs 
opinion  mattered  much.  Marie 
herself  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream, 
from  which  in  another  moment 
she  partially  waked,  and  blushing 
crimson  all  over  her  pale  face, 
turned  aside  to  hide  it  in  the 
darkest  corner.  Just  then  Johnny 
came  up,  and  Morin  appeared  from 
the  stable-yard  with  discouraging 
news  about  horses.  When  M.  de 
Valmont  introduced  Johnny  to 
the  Marquis  de  Eochemar  the 
sailor  bowed  very  gravely;  but 
Louis  held  out  his  hand. 

'  You  were  going  to  Eochemar, 


monaieui,'  he  said, '  in  search  of 
Mme.  de  Saint-Hilaire.  Allow  me 
to  offer  you  a  seat  in  my  dog-cart. 
I  am  going  back  at  once,  and  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  driving 
you.' 

*  C'est  5a,'  said  M.  de  Valmont 
'  As  for  ourselves,  we  will  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Lea  Sapi- 
niero&  Listen,  Johnny.  Tell 
madame  votre  tante  not  to  be 
anxious  or  to  hurry  hersell  Mme. 
de  Valmont  will  stay  till  she 
comes.  In  fact,  we  shall  invite 
ourselves  to  breakfast.' 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

MAUDSLEY. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that 
England  as  a  country  to  live  in  is 
safe,  dull,  humdrum,,  matter-of- 
fact,  and  uninteresting.  In  an  or- 
dinaxy  English  existence  it  is  very 
seldom  that  anything  happens 
unexpectedly,  while  across  the 
Ghaimel  there  is  an  electric  cur- 
rent of  uncertainty  always  in  the 
air.  It  is  charged  with  revolu- 
tions. You  never  know  when 
your  house  may  be  burnt  down, 
or  when  you  may  have  to  pack  up 
on  five  minutes*  notice  and  fly  for 
your  life.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
charming  little  excitements,  too, 
in  the  course  of  one's  daily  afiairs, 
which  are  impossible  in  a  well- 
regulated  English  house,  where 
everything  and  everybody  goes  on 
as  if  wound  up  by  machinery. 
Still  very  strange  and  unexpected 
things  do  sometimes  happen  to 
people. 

So  Johnny  Wyatt  thought,  as 
he  stood  at  an  open  window  one 
August  morning,  and  looked  out 
across  a  lawn  with  glowing  flower^ 
beds  in  the  shade  of  some  tall  elms 
full  of  rooks*  nests.  Some  letters 
w6re  lying  on  the  breakfast-table, 
directed  to  Captain  Wyatt,  most 
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of  them  inyitations  from  people 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  the  old  Maudsley  dining- 
loom,  where  Johnny  had  never 
intruded  himself  much  in  his  un- 
cle's time,  but  where  he  was  now 
master  and  at  home.   The  old  man 
had  been  dead  about  eight  months, 
and  had  made  a  new  will  in  his 
last  illness,  not  long  after  reading 
a  paragraph  in  the  papers  headed, 
'  Distinguished    Gallantry    of    a 
young  Kaval  Officer.'    Some  dis- 
affected natives,  somewhere  in  the 
East,  had  contrived  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  British  gunboat,  and  had 
seized  and  imprisoned  her  crew, 
who  would  certainly  have  been 
murdered  if  a  certain  young  lieu- 
tenant, with  twenty  men  at  his 
back,  had  not  stormed  the  place, 
routed  several  hundred    natives, 
and  brought   the  boat   and  her 
crew  back  in  triumph.    It  was 
that  old-fashioned  kind  of  courage 
which  people  call  foolhardiness 
nowadays  ;    if  it  succeeds   it  is 
lauded  to  the  skies,  if  it  fails  it  is 
well  laughed  at.      It  is  seldom 
found  in  men  who  consider  their 
lives  things  of  much  value.  John- 
ny, as  you  know,  had  little  of  this 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  and 
it  was  an  adventure  which  just 
suited  him,  rather  more  dangerous 
than  anything  he  had  gone  through 
before.     He  came  off  with  honour 
and  glory,  and  got  his  promotion 
on  the  spot.     Also,  on  his  uncle's 
death,  not  many  weeks  afterwards, 
it  was  found  that  this  quiet  old 
man,  occupied  as  he  was  with  his 
own  sorrow,   had   been  able   to 
measure  his  two  nephews  rightly. 
Frank's  legacy  of  5000/.  was  not 
sweetened  by  a  paragraph  in  the 
will  which  explained  Mr.  Wyatt's 
change  of  intentions  regarding  the 
two  brothers.  A  report  of  Francis's 
adventures  when  abroad  in  the 
previous  summer  had  reached  his 
ears,  he  said,  and  had  convinced 
him  that  his  was  not  a  character 


to  be  trusted  with  large  estates. 
He  had  therefore  resolved  to  make 
John  his  heir ;  thus  showing  his 
respect  for  simplicity,  unselfish- 
ness, and  bravery. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Johnny, 
thinner  and  darker  and  older- 
looking,  stood  in  his  own  dining- 
room  window,  and  stared  at  the 
rooks'  nests,  while  Frank,  his 
leave  being  long  ago  at  an  end, 
was  gone  to  join  his  regiment  in 
Canada. 

*  Good  -  morning,'  said  Agnes, 
coming  into  the  room.  Her  bro- 
ther turned  from  the  window,  and 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  '  What 
a  number  of  letters  !  and  here  is 
a  French  one  for  me.  I  thought 
the  aunt  was  never  going  to  write 
to  me  again.' 

*  Don't  you  want  to  read  it? 
I'll  do  the  coffee,'  said  Johnny. 
^Most  of  those  others  are  invita- 
tions from  people  who  did  not 
think  me  worth  speaking  to  when 
I  used  to  come  here  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Ashwood — do  you  remember 
her?  I  always  used  to  think  it 
would  be  the  grandest  day  in  my 
life  if  I  could  only  get  her  to  look 
at  me  when  she  shook  hands.  I 
used  to  look  hard  in  her  face,  but 
she  was  always  glancing  on  to  the 
next  person.' 

'Yes;  I  hate  people  who  do 
that,'  said  Agnes.  '  But  you  will 
have  attention  enough  now,  never 
fear.  After  all,  you  were  only  a 
little  middy  in  those  days.' 

'  Ko ;  I  was  a  lieutenant.  She 
did  it  the  laat  time  I  saw  her, 
four  years  ago.' 

'  Did  she  V  said  Agnes  absently, 
already  absorbed  in  the  long  close- 
ly-covered sheets  of  her  French 
letter. 

Johnny  poured  out  the  coffee, 
and  then  opened  a  newspaper. 

*'  Hallo  !'  l^e  cried  out,  after  a 
few  minutes. 

*  What  is  it  r 

'  Moreau  &  Company  have  come 
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to  smafib.  That  great  ahip-boild- 
ing  firm  at  Brest' 

'  Well  V  said  Agnes  yagnely. 

Johnny  glanced  up  under  his 
long  eyelashes  with  a  slightly  won- 
dering smile.  Was  it  possible 
that  any  one's  memory  could  be 
so  short ! 

*  Did  you  never  hear  of  them 
before  f  he  said  patiently. 

'  Brest !  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  you 
went  there  with  M.  de  Yalmont 
I  had  quite  forgotten  the  people's 
name.  Are  they  quite  done  for? 
What  a  pity  P 

'  You  heard  all  about  them  at 
the  time,'  said  Johnny.  '  Don't 
you  remember?  M.  de  Yalmont 
had  a  very  laige  share  in  the  con- 
cern ;  in  fact  I  believe  he  was  one 
of  the  partners.  Good  gracious  !' 
and  Johnny  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hand  with  an  air  of  immense 
depression. 

Agnes  looked  sympathising,  and 
hoped  M.  de  Yalmont  was  so  rich 
in  other  ways  that  this  would  not 
make  any  serious  difference  to  him. 
Then  her  eyes  wandered  back  to 
her  letter. 

*  Do  you  care  to  hear  what  my 
aunt  says?  There  is  something 
about  them — ' 

*Go  on.' 

* "  I  know  you  must  have  been* 
glad,  my  dear  Agnes,"  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  after  some  affec- 
tionate sentences  at  the  beginning, 
"  to  hear  of  Marie's  happy  mar- 
riage, and  to  know  that  my  long 
anxiety  about  her  has  come  to  an 
end  at  last.  I  fear  you  must  have 
thought  during  the  last  two  years 
that  both  she  and  I  have  neg- 
lected you  sadly.  You  heard  of 
her  illness,  so  long  and  so  serious, 
that  those  who  loved  her  were 
afraid  her  health  and  strength 
were  entirely  lost,  and  that  her 
nerves  could  never  recover  the  trial 
they  had  gone  through.  That  she 
did  recover  at  all  was  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  generosity  and  tender- 


ness of  M.  de  Eochemar.  Yoq 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by 
generosity.  He  never  alluded  to 
the  past ;  but  when  the  poor  child 
was  able  to  come  down-stairs,  he 
asked  me  to  allow  him  to  do  what 
he  could  for  himselfl  His  success 
was  as  complete  as  it  was  de- 
served ;  and  even  in  England,  I 
assure  you,  you  could  not  find 
two  people  who  love  each  other 
more  sincerely.  Mme.  de  Eoche- 
mar and  myself  are  very  happy  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes.  I 
will  now  give  you  a  little  account 
of  the  wedding." ' 

'  Won't  that  keep?*  Johnny  sug- 
gested at  this  point.  '  I  thought 
you  said  there  was  something 
about  the  De  Yalmonts.' 

*"  We  shall  come  to  that  direct- 
ly, m  spare  you  the  wedding 
itself— -you  can  read  it  afterwards; 
but  the  reception  at  Eochemar 
must  have  been  really  lovely. 
My  aunt  went  there  to  stay  with 
Mme.  de  Eochemar,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  other  people 
staying  there ;  M.  and  Mme.  de 
I'Allier — I  remember  them ;  don't 
you  ?  My  aunt  says :  *'  The  people 
worked  fifteen  days  preparing 
triumphal  arches;  and  though 
Eochemar  is  such  a  little  village, 
nothing  could  have  been  prettier 
or  more  perfectly  done.  Louis 
and  Marie  arrived  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  a  most  beau- 
tiful day.  They  got  out  of  their 
carriage  at  the  first  arch,  where 
four  little  girls  in  white  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  presented  each 
a  tribute  to  the  bride.  One  had 
a  live  partridge  in  a  basket,  re- 
presenting the  game  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  second  had  a  basket 
containing  a  cream  cheese  and  a 
pot  of  mUk;  the  third  a  bunch 
of  grapes  and  a  small  sheaf  of 
wheat;  and  the  fourth  a  large 
nosi^y.  The  Maire  and  the 
Cur^  made  speeches,  to  which 
Louis   replied.       There    was    a 
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donble  line  of  National  Guards 
of  a  bundled  men  each ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  this' I  went,  with 
Mme.  de  Hochemarandherfnends, 
to  meet  the  young  couple.  We 
then  set  off  to  wsdk  to  the  cha- 
teau in  procession  :  Louis  and 
Marie  first,  then  ourselves,  the 
Maire,  and  the  Cure,  and  then 
the  soldiers  following.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  chateau  there  was 
another  triumphal  arch,  where  we 
took  leave  of  the  Garde.  In  the 
salon  the  young  girls  of  the  village 
were  awaiting  us  to  present  their 
nosegay,  and  they  made  a  very 
pretty  speech.  Then  we  dined, 
whilst  a  band  played  on  the  ter- 
race; and  all  the  village  people 
sat  down  to  an  out-door  feast.  In 
the  evening  the  whole  of  the 
avenue  was  illuminated,  and  there 
were  banners  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. People  came  from  Carillon 
and  all  the  neighbouring  villages ; 
and  we  walked  about  till  nearly 
midnight  amongst  constant  cries 
of  *  Vive  Monsieur  le  Marquis  I' 
*  Vive  Madame  la  Marquise  !' 
You  will  believe  that  I  have  sel- 
dom spent  a  more  delightful  even- 
ing. I  thought  several  times  of 
you,  my  dear  Agnes'^  and  wished 
you  could  see  the  charming  scene. 
Ton  always  took  an  interest  in 
our  people,  and  their  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  would  have  con- 
vinced you  of  theiftkind,  affection- 
ate, and  gentle  nature.  Marie  has, 
of  course,  been  received  most  cor- 
dially by  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. She  has  one  great  grief, 
however — which  is  mine  also — 
•  that  we  are  likely  very  soon  to 
lose  our  dear  friends  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Yalmont.  I  fear  he  has  been 
getting  into  difficulties  for  some 
time  past  Several  of  his  specu- 
lations have  failed,  and  now  he  is 
involved  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
some  great  ship-builders  at  Brest. 
They  talked  of  selling  Lauron, 
but  I  hope  it  is  only  to  be  let, 


and  that  their  circumstances  may 
improve  by  and  by.  They  will, 
at  any  rate,  leave  it  in  Septem- 
ber, ahd  go  to  Tours  for  a  time, 
till  they  can  arrange  their  further 
plans.  Their  son  Max  is  married 
to  Mdlle.  de  Pontmercy,  and 
now  lives  in  Paris.  Pierre  and 
C^ile  ore  at  present  with  their 
parents.'* ' 

'Kot  married  1'  exclaimed  John- 
ny, under  his  breath. 

His  sister  paused  and  looked  up. 

^  I  need  not  read  any  more,  for 
you  won*t  listen  to  it,'  she  said. 
'Not  married,  I  suppose.  But, 
dear  Johnny,  for  pity's  sake,  don't 
let  us  have  any  more  of  those 
French  entanglements.  I  am 
sure  we  had  a  lesson  to  keep  out 
of  them.  And  now  that  you 
are  so  well  off,  and  could  marry 
some  charming  English  girl,  who 
would  make  this  a  really  happy 
home  for  you !  Do  consider.  I 
daresay  you  would  have  no  better 
success  than  you  had  before.' 

Poor  Agnes  !  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  is  there  an  instance  of 
the  wisest  sisterly  counsels  having 
any  effect  on  a  brother  who  was 
in  level 

'  Suppose  you  have  some  toast, 
and  don't  talk  about  it,'  Johnny 
suggested. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about 
his  intentions;  but  Agnes  was 
painfully  aware  that  all  the  in- 
vitations were  declined,  that  the 
tidal-service  in  Bradshaw  was 
being  carefully  studied,  and  that 
she  might  as  well  arrange  to  re- 
turn home  at  her  earliest  conve- 
nience, leaving  Maudsley  in  the 
care  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who, 
with  all  her  fellow-servants,  al- 
ready worshipped  the  Captain,  as 
they  called  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

VESPERS  AT  LAURON. 

I  CO  not  think  it  even  occurred 
to  Johnny  to  go  respectably  to 
his  aant*8  house,  and  from  thence 
pay  a  correct  visit  to  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Valmont.  As  Lauron  was  his 
object,  he  found  that  the  only 
natural  course  was  to  take  the 
shortest  way,  to  travel  day  and 
night  till  he  got  as  near  to  it  as 
the  railway  would  bring  him. 
This  end  of  his  journey  was  not 
Carillon,  but  a  little  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  country — a  small, 
clean,  smart  place  —  where  he 
found  a  good  iun  for  breakfast, 
and  hired  the  master  of  the  inn, 
his  shaky  wagonette,  and  old  white 
horse,  to  take  him  on  the  three 
or  four  leagues  to  Lauron.  M. 
C^lestin  did  not  find  his  passen- 
ger very  communicative,  and  after 
some  efforts  at  conversation  took 
refuge  in  whistling  and  talking  to 
his  horse.  It  was  impossible  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  wooden-headed 
Anglais,  who  sat  half  asleep,  with 
his  head  bent  and  his  arms  fold- 
ed, and  seemed  to  care  for  nothing, 
not  even  politics.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  as  they  approached  Lauron 
the  bells  were  ringing  for  vespers. 

'Did  monsieur  wish  to  go  to 
the  chateau  f  C^lestin  inquired. 
*  The  family  might  very  likely  be 
at  church.  Not  many  more  Sun- 
days for  them  in  their  own  old 
church.' 

'They  are  going  away  soon, 
theni*  said  Johnny. 

'  Mais  oui,  monsieur.  In  fif- 
teen days  or  so.' 

Johnny  woke  and  looked  about 
him,  as  tiiey  crawled  up  the  hill 
to  the  village  in  the  broiling 
sun.  There  were  the  meadows, 
now  burnt  and  brown ;  there  was 
the  river,  and  the  well-ren^em- 
bered  mill.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  heathy  wilds,  running 
away  to  the  woods,  where  he  used 


to  shoot  with  those  jolly  French 
sportsmen  two  years  ago.  What 
changes  since  then  !  He  bad  been 
to  the  dJier  side  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  had 
brought  his  life  back  with  hiai. 
Little  he  had  thought  of  ever 
wanting  it  for  such  a  purpose  as 
this.  In  that  case  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  blacks  would  have 
been  so  welcome  to  it.  A  sudden 
glimpse  through  the  trees  and 
houses  of  the  irregular  street 
showed  him  the  chateau,  great 
and  stately  as  of  old,  the  August 
sun  burning  down  on  its  high- 
peaked  roofs  and  massive  walls. 
All  the  trees  and  woods  about  it 
looked  brown  and  shrivelled  after 
the  long  hot  summer.  They  were 
fading,  like  the  fortunes  of  its 
owner.  Johnny  stopped  his  dri- 
ver at  a  turn  in  the  street  where 
a  narrow  lane  led  up  to  the  churchy 
and  asked  him  to  wait  at  the  inn 
a  little  further  on  till  he  heard 
of  him  again,  which  would  be  in 
an  hour  or  two.  He  was  not 
sure  whether  he  should  want  to 
go  back  that  day  or  not  In  the 
mean  time  he  left  his  portmanteau 
in  C^lestin's^charge. 

As  he  walked  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  up  the  lane,;he  saw 
a  barber's  shop  open  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  and  stood  still 
and  read  the  inscription  on  the 
sign,  with  a  vague  notion  that  his 
own  locks  would  be  the  better  for 
a  little  snipping.  They  grew  more 
plentifully  than  ever,  and  would 
curl,  though  he  did  his  best  to 
brush  them  out  straight.  The 
legend  was  inviting :  '  Ici  on  em- 
bdlit  la  jeunesse.  Ici  on  n^eunit 
la  vieillesse.'  Johnny  wavered  for 
a  few  moments ;  but  as  he  stood 
looking  the  church-bell  stopped, 
and  he  resolved  to  go  on  at 
once  to  the  church.  What  could 
an  inch  more  or  less  of  hair  signi- 
fy, when  she  was  there)  And  who 
could  tell  that  this  would  not  be 
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hiB  yeiy  last  chance  of  seeing  her  1 
So  tMs  young  sea-king,  with  his 
dark  face  and  waving  red-brown 
wig,  went  on  up  the  lane  to  the 
churchyard,  where  groups  of  blue 
blouses  were  turning  in  under  the 
rich  archway  of  the  Eomanesque 
tower. 

When  Johnny  followed  them 
in,  out  of  the  blazing  sunshine, 
he  could  at  first  see  nothing  but 
a  confused  crowd  of  white  caps 
and  blouses;  but  as ^ his  eyes  got 
used  to  the  dim  light,  he  spied 
out  the  Marquis's  seat  by  our 
Lady's  altar,  with  the  white  sta- 
tuette and  the  pretty  light-blue 
covering,  and  in  it  two  ladies  in 
hats,  and  the  dark  close-cropped 
head  of  a  young  man.  Johnny 
had  taken  the  nearest  chair  to  the 
door,  and  as  he  sat  there,  while 
the  monotonous  chanting  of  the 
vesper  psalms  went  on,  horrible 
misgivings  began  to  crowd  into 
his  mind.  After  all,  had  he  not 
been  a  great  fool  to  come  here 
without  some  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances)  It 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  he  now  began  to  think,  if 
two  whole  years  had  passed,  and 
Mdlle.  de  Yalmont  was  neither 
married  nor  engaged.  Especially 
as,  so  long  ago,  there  had  been 
some  idea  of  a  good  match  for  her. 
Johnny  could  not  see  that  young 
man's  face.  He  supposed  it  was 
Pierre.  But  if  it  should  not  be 
Pierre !  and  if,  just  from  the  stu- 
pidity- of  not  making  inquiries 
beforehand,  he  should  only  have 
come  there  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self!  He  was  within  an  ace  of 
getting  up  and  leaving  the  church 
as  quietly  as  he  had  entered  it, 
but  somehow  he  stayed  where  he 
was. 

After  the  Magnificat  he  re- 
mained kneeling  till  some  of  the 
people  were  gone  out,  and  raised 
his  face  just  as  the  party  from  the 
ch&teau  were  passing.     Mme.  de 


Yalmont  rustled  gently  by  with- 
out seeing  him,  but  he  stood  up 
and  met  Cecile  face  to  face.  She 
did  not  smile,  but  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  seen  that 
sudden  flash  of  life  and  joy  in 
her  eyes.  Pierre — for  it  was  no 
one  else — ^was  looking  another 
way  and  did  not  see  him,  neither 
did  he  hear  the  vesper  thanks- 
giving that  rose  to  his  sister's  lips 
as  she  crossed  herself  with  the 
holy  water :  *  Nos  qui  vivimus, 
benedicimus  Domino.' 

Johnny  followed  them  out 
slowly  into  the  bright  churchyard. 
One  of  his  misgivings  was  gone 
already — ^that  which  would  per- 
sist in  reminding  him,  all  through 
his  journey,  that  the  parting  be- 
tween CecUe  and  himseK  had  not 
been  such  as  quite  to  promise  a 
happy  meeting.  The  violets — and 
that  curtsy  of  hers,  which  seemed 
to  change  their  relations  so  en- 
tirely, and  to  put  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  rather  inferior  acquaint- 
ance. But  there  were  instincts  un- 
derlying these  recollections,  which 
gave  him  confidence,  though  he 
did  not  himself  know  where  it 
came  firom.  Now  he  knew — I 
believe  he  had  really  known  it 
all  along — that  C4cile  was  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  '  We 
never  forget,'  she  had  said  to  him 
that  wretched  morning.  And  he 
was  quite  sure  that  if  anybody 
else  had  a  superior  claim  upon  her, 
that  look  of  frank  and  happy  sur- 
prise would  never  have  been 
given  to  hinL  He  saw  that  she 
was  speaking  to  her  mother  and 
brother,  and  heard  one  or  two 
astonished  exclamations.  Then 
Pierre  came  hurrying  back  to 
meet  him,  while  the  ladies  stop- 
ped and  tamed  round  at  the  foot 
of  the  churchyard  steps.  The 
village  people  looked  on,  while 
Johnny,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
went  forward  to  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont, who  was  waiting  for  him 
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with  an  anziooB  flush  npon  her 
fftce.  Johnny  thought  as  she  wel- 
comed him  to  Lanron,  speaking' 
with  a  little  uneyenness  in  her 
Toice,  and  looking  at  him  almost 
wistMly,  that  in  all  his  travels 
he  had  never  seen  a  more  charm- 
ing-looking woman.  She  thought 
that  her  old  friend  had  grown 
rather  grave  and  conventional  in 
manner.  But  C^ile  knew  that 
it  was  the  same  Johnny,  only  if 
possible  more  deeply  in  earnest, 
who  took  her  hand  and  just  raised 
his  gray  eyes  half  shyly  to  her 
£Eu:e. 

^Tou  have  been  a  long  time 
paying  us  your  promised  visit/ 
said  Mme.  de  Yidmont,  as  they 
all  walked  away  together  towards 
the  chateau.  *  Do  you  know  that 
you  had  very  nearly  lost  your 
chance  of  seeing  Lauron  again  ¥ 

*  TeSy  madame ;  so  I  heard/ 
answered  Johnny. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  come  from 
Les  Sapini^resl  We  were  there 
yesterday,  but  Mme.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  did  not  expect  you.  Tou 
took  her  by  surprise.' 

'  I  have  not  been  there  at  all. 
I  came  across  country  to  Y^, 
and  got  a  fellow  with  a  wagonette 
to  bring  me  on  here.  I  hope  M. 
de  Yalmont  is  well  f 

'Yery  well,  thank  you.  We 
shall  find  him  at  the  chateau.' 

'Maman,'  said  Cecils  sudden- 
ly, *I  am  going  with  Pierre  to 
Nicole's;  we  shall  overtake  you 
presently.' 

'And  in  the  mean  time/  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont,  *  I  shall  hear  • 
all  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
M.  le  Capitaine.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  you  now,  mon- 
sieur. Tou  are  a  hero.  Yes ;  we 
saw  you  in  the  newspaper.' 

'I  am  very  sorry,  madame,' 
said  Johnny. 

'He  must  tell  his  adventures 
over  again  to  Pierre  and  me,'  said 
C^cile. 


'  Pardon,  mademoiselle  V 

It  was  all  just  like  old  times; 
the  gentle  friendly  teasing  and 
quiet  sincere  compliments  of  the 
Marquise ;  her  daughter's  look 
of  half-sympatlusing  fun.  Their 
misfortunes  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  these  people, 
except  perhaps  on  Pierre,  who 
stood  by  silent  and  with  a  rather 
grave  face — but  he  had  never  been 
demonstrative. 

I  am  afn^d  an  English  sailor 
showed  a  great  want  of  principle 
and  patriotism  to  feel  such  relief 
in  his  escape  from  Englishwomen 
and  all  their  angles  to  these  grace- 
ful-mannered people,  on  whom  no 
outward  circumstances  seemed  to 
have  any  power,  and  who  could 
smile  and  say  pretty  things  in 
the  depth  of  misfortune  quite  as 
naturally  as  when  they  were  the 
leading  ladies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Cecile  and  her  brother 
turned  into  Nicole's  yard,  and 
Johnny  walked  on  with  ^me.  de 
Yalmont,  into  the  pleasant  shade 
of  the  avenue. 

'Tou  are  not  much  changed,' 
she  said,  looking  at  him  kindly. 
'But  do  you.know  that  1  am  very 
angry  with  youl  How  could  you 
risk  your  life  so  foolishly  f 

'  It  was  not  for  nothing,'  said 
Johnny.  '  And  my  life  would  not 
have  been  much  loss  to  any  one 
if  I  had  left  it  behind.  But  it 
seems  determined  to  stay  with  me, 
though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why.' 

'  You  are  a  foolish  child,  and 
very  ungrateful,  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve th^t  your  life  is  valuable  to 
any  one.  But  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  again,  just  the  same  as 
ever.  Why  did  you  not  write  to 
say  that  you  were  coming  f 

'  I  don't  know,  madame,'  said 
Johnny.  '  I  thought  I  should  go 
on  to  Les  Sapini^res,  but  I  came 
first  to  see  how  you  all  were.' 

This  was  not  much  of  an  ez- 
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planation,  but  Mme.  de  Yalmont 
was  wise  enougli  to  appear  satis- 
fied. 

'We  have  had  great  changes 
since  you  were  here,'  she  went  on. 
'  Tou  have  perhaps  heard  that  my 
son  Max  is  married  to  Stephanie 
de  Pontmercy,  the  most  charming 
girl  in  the  world.  We  are  all  de- 
voted to  her.  She  has  a  good 
fortune,  and  they  have  an  apart- 
ment in  Paris,  where  they  spend 
most  of  the  year.' 

*  That  must  please  M.  de  Pont- 
mercy,'  remarked  Johnny.  *He 
was  very  fond  of  your  son  Max.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mme.  de  Yalmont, 
with  a  little  sigh.  '  Max  was  con- 
sidered a  good  parti.  And  I  sup- 
pose you  will  go  to  Eochemar  to . 
see  your  cousin  Marie.  That  dear 
child  has  made  a  most  suitable 
and  happy  marriage.' 

^  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of 
that.  If  it  had  not  come  right, 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  could 
have  ventured  into  this  part  of 
France  again.' 

.  '  There  was  certainly  no  shadow 
of  blame  attaching  to  you,  my  dear 
Johnny,'  said  Mme  de  Yalmont, 
with  all  her  old  kindliness.  '  On 
the  contrary,  it  always  pleases  me 
to  think  that  you  and  I  between 
us  brought  the  poor  little  thing 
back.  Wliere  is  your  brother  nowl* 

'  With  his  regiment  in  Canada,' 
said  Johnny.  He  hesitated,  and 
smiled  a  little.  'There  was  a 
great  deal  in  his  last  letter  about 
a  young  Canadian  lady.' 

'  Well,  I  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  make  a  satisfactory  marriage 
and  settle  down  at  last,'  said  the 
Marquise. 

She  did  not  seem  at  all  in- 
clined to  talk  of  her  own  family 
or  their  affairs,  and  made  no  fur- 
ther allusion  to  leaving  Lauron. 
But  her  manner  to  Johnny  was 
as  kind  as  possible,  and  as  they 
were  getting  near  the  ch&teau 
he    thought   he  must  seize  the 


•present  opportunity  to  ask  his 
fate  once  more.  If  it  was  still 
the  same,  it  would  be  no  use 
to  stay  there.and  torture  himself 
in  sight  of  what  was  unattain- 
able. Neither  could  he  bear  to 
go  on  to  Les  Sapiniferes.  He 
would  take  C^lestin  and  his  car- 
riage back  to  Y^ze  at  once,  and 
go  home  to  England  as  fast  as 
steam  would  take  him.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  far  too  much  in 
earnest  to  use  any  polite  circum- 
locutions, and  bolted  headfore- 
most into  his  subject. 

'  Madame,  I  see  that  Mdlle. 
C^ile  is  not  married  yet.  May  I 
ask  if  she  is  engaged  f 

'Well,  no,  she  is  not,'  said 
Mme.  de  Yalmont^  with  a  little 
hesitation,  and,  grande  dame  as 
she  was,  colouring  like  a  girL 

'  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you 
told  me  before,'  said  Johnny, 
'about  manifest  impossibilities. 
But  perhaps  you  know,  madame 
— you  may  have  heard — that  I 
have  got  a  great  deal  that  I  never 
expected  or  deserved ;  and  though 
it  is  nothing  for  her,  compared 
with  what  she  might  expect,  for- 
give me  for  asking  whether  it  is 
still  so  impossible.' 

Johnny  stopped  short,  feeling 
that  he  was  making  a  dreadful 
mess  of  it,  and  that  Mme.  de  Yal- 
mont waif  laughing  at  his  awk- 
ward blunders. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  a  fool  for  let- 
ting myself  think  of  it,'  he  said 
rather  sadly.  '  I  always  was,  and 
always  shidl  be.  Of  course  you 
have  the  same  objections  that  you 
had  before — a  different  country 
and  all  that  But  please  tell  me 
at  once,  because,  if  you  say  no, 
I  can  run  down  the  village  and 
be  offl  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  again.'  ' 

'  Wait  a  moment,' said  Mme  de 
Yalmont,  putting  out  her  hand. 
For  once  she  seemed  to  have 
a  little  difficulty  in  finding  words 
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as  Johnny  stood  before  her,  with 
earnest  entreating  eyes  fixed  on 
her  face.  ^You  have  told  me 
something,  and  now  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  yon  in  my  turn.  And 
it  is  this — that  for  the  last  two 
years  you  have  been  the  trouble 
of  my  life.* 

*  How,  madamef  said  Johnny, 
in  a  low  voice. 

'  In  this  way.  C^cile  has  had 
several  excellent  offers,  all  of 
which  she  refused  without  any 
good  reason.  As  soon  as  any 
gentleman  was  proposed  to  her, 
the  unfortunate  man  became  the 
object  of  her  strong  dislike.  "Now 
I  promised  her  once  that  she 
should  choose  for  herself,  and 
therefore,  though  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  remonstrated,  I  could  do 
nothing  more.  It  was  not  till  we 
heard  of  your  heroic  conduct  last 
year  that  I  discovered — though  I 
had  my  suspicions  before — who  it 
was  that  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
these  gentlemen.  So,  you  see,  I 
have  reason  to  be  very  angry  with 
you.  Now  that  you  feel  yourself 
justified  in  coming  back  to  ask 
for  her  again,  I  can  only  say, 
speak  to  her  yourself,  like  a  brave 
Englishman,  and,  if  she  says  yes, 
I  can  promise  you  that  her  father 
and  I  will  not  say  no.  After  all,* 
Mme.  de  Valmont  went  on,  smil- 
ing, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  it  will 
be  only  paying  the  debt  she  owes 
you.'  Johnny  kissed  her  hand 
without  saying  anything.  *  Yes,' 
she  said,  *  you  are  both  good,  and 
you  will  be  very  happy.' 

Johnny  followed  Mademoiselle 
de  Valmont  into  the  garden  that 
afternoon,  and  found  her  gather- 
ing pink  clusters  of  late  roses  in 
the  shade  of  the  old  colombier. 
A  very  large  hat  shaded  her  fair 
hair  and  her  pale  face,  which 
flu3hed  a  little  as  she  heard  a 
step  approaching.  She  turned 
round  and  smiled  a  silent  wel- 
come. 


*  Mademoiselle,'  said  Johnny,  in 
his  slowest  and  gravest  manner, 
'  don't  you  like  violets  better  than 
rosesf 

'  I  know  you  do  not,'  answered 
C^cile. 

'Then  I  wonder  why  I  have 
kept  a  dead  one  for  two  years,* 
said  Johnny,  holding  out  a  square 
brown  hand  with  a  gray  flattened 
violet  lying  in  the  palm.  '  Yes,  I 
must  confess,  I  took  it  after  you 
were  gone.  WUl  you  foigive 
mef 

*  I  was  very  foolish.  I  must 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,'  said  Cecile 
gently. 

'Then  you  have  not  forgotten 
itf 

'No.' 

'  You  have  thought  of  me  some- 
times 1  Your  mother  said  I 
might  come  and  tell  you  how  I 
have  always  loved  you  with  all 
my  heart.  Do  you  care  for  me 
enough  to  leave  your  country  and 
aU  your  people  ?  Am  I  asking  too 
much  V 

Johnny  Wyatt  is  not  by  any 
means  univeri^ally  admired,  and 
many  people  since  that  day  have 
wondered  how  in  the  world  he 
managed  to  gain  the  affection  of 
this  young  French  lady,  with  her 
beauty,  refinement,  and  nobility. 
They  were  not  there  in  the  old 
ch&teau  garden  when  the  dead 
violet  lay  between  two  clasped 
hands,  and  Cecile  told  her  English 
lover,  perhaps  not  exactly  in 
words,  that  he  could  not  ask  too 
much,  for  life  had  long  ceased  to 
be  life,  without  him. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

A  LITTLE  MARQUISE. 

Once  more  a  full  moon  was 
shining  on  the  Chateau  des  Sapi- 
nitres,  such  a  moon  as  shone 
there  when  Johnny  saw  it  first. 
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He  reminded  his  aunt  that  it  was 
exactly  two  years  from  that  day. 
Mme.  de  Saint- Hilaire  smiled, 
and  answered  him  kindly,  hut 
yet  sighed  a  little,  for  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  straggled 
through  a  good  deal  of  trouhle  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  of  that 
day. 

Marie's  first  engagement  and  its 
consequences  were  not  yery  plea- 
sant recollections,  however  well 
things  might  have  arranged  them- 
selves since.  But  she  was  obliged 
to  forget  past  trouble  in  sympathy 
with  the  happy  party  who  came 
to  dine  with  her  that  night. 

All  the  rooms  were  lighted  up, 
and  doors  and  windows  stood 
open  on  the  terrace,  where  the 
younger  people  sat  and  wander- 
ed about  in  the  moonlight  In 
the  salon  the  Comtesse  entertained 
her  elder  guests,  M.  and  Mme.  de 
Valmont  and  Mme.  de  Kochemar. 
Peloton,  afler  bestowing  all  kinds 
of  endearments  on  the  younger 
Marquise,  had  finally  established 
himself  on  the  end  of  her  traiD,  as 
she  sat  in  a  low  chair  on  the 
terrace.  She  and  C^cile  had  a 
long  talk  here  together,  before 
Louis,  Pierre,  and  Johnny  came 
out  of  the  library,  where  they  had 
been  playing  biUiards.  Then  they 
all  laughed  and  chatted  together. 
The  sound  of  their  merry  voices 
came  in  at  the  salon  windows, 
where  Mme.  de  Yalmont  was  tell- 
ing her  friends  some  interesting 
news. 

'  Ma  ch^re,'  cried  Mme.  de 
Kochemar  ecstatically,  *  I  never 
heard  anything  that  delighted  me 
more.  Then  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  you,  after  all.  Let  me  go  and 
tell  Louis  at  once.* 

'  Wait  a  little,'  said  Mme.  de 
Yalmont.  '  He  will  not  be  long 
without  knowing.  C^cile  has  told 
Marie,  and  now  Johnny  is  there, 
and  it  cannot  be  so  well  talked 
of  in  his  presence.     It  is  all  his 


doing — is  it  not,  mon  ami?  she 
added,  turning  to  her  husband. 

'Certainly,*  said  M.  de  Val- 
mont. 'He  has  advanced  the 
money  to  help  us  through  the 
present  difficulty.  He  spoke  first 
to  Pierre,  and  then  came  to  me 
and  offered  it,  in  the  most  gener- 
ous manner.  He  has  behaved 
throughout  like  a  gentleman.  I 
may  confess  to  you,  mesdames, 
that  I  am  proud  of  my  future 
son-in-law.* 

'  I  am  very  happy,*  said  Mme. 
de  Saint-Hilaiie, '  to  be  connected 
with  the  feonilies  of  both  my  best 
friends.' 

While  the  party  in  the  salon 
were  thus  congratulating  them- 
selves and  each  other,  Marie  got 
up,  rousing  Peloton  from  his  rest- 
ing-place, and  tapped  Johnny  on 
the  arm  with  her  fan. 

'Let  us  take  a  little  walk/ 
she  said.  'I  want  to  speak  to 
you.* 

'I  shall  be  charmed,'  said 
Johnny. 

'  Mon  petit  Louis,  you  and  M. 
Pierre  must  entertain  C^cile,  and 
not  let  her  run  after  us.  Come 
along,  Johnny.  You  and  I  have 
our  little  secrets  that  nobody  else 
must  hear.' 

She  made  him  come  down  the 
steps,  and  they  walked  slowly 
along  together  towards  the  tour- 
elles  and  the  avenue.  For  the  first 
minute  or  two  she  was  silent,  and 
an  owl  flew  across  among  the  trees 
^  with  a  melancholy  hoot,  almost 
close  to  them. 

'  Listen  to  the  chouettes,*  said 
Marie.  'They  always  make  me 
shiver.' 

'  It  is  a  horrid  noise,*  said 
Johnny.  'Well,  madame,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me?' 

He  thought  Marie  was  even 
smaller  and  paler  than  she  used  to 
be,  and  that  her  appearance  was 
not  improved  by  the  rather  mag- 
nificent style  of  dress  which  she 
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had  adopted  to  please  lier  mother- 
in-law.  Bat  she  certainly  seemed 
much  more  unifonnly  happy  than 
in  the  old  days ;  there  was  a  sort 
of  careless  content  in  her  manner, 
the  peevishness  was  gone,  and  to 
her  husband  and  his  mother  she 
was  always  afifectionate  and  gentle. 
She  did  very  well  as  a  great  lady, 
and  yet  Johnny  wondered  how 
any  one  could  compare  her  for  an 
instant  to  Mdlle.  de  Yalmont  in 
her  plain  white  muslin  gown. 

*  I  have  given  you  all  my  con- 
gratulations,' said  Marie,  opening 
and  shutting  her  fan  as  she  walk- 
ed. 'I  am  not  going  to  praise 
C^cile.  You  know  that  I  think 
her  perfect,  and  hate  you  very 
much  for  taking  her  away.  How- 
ever, as  they  are  to  stay  at  Lau,- 
ron,  I  suppose  you  will  be  ofben 
there ;  and  you  must  come  to  us 
at  Eochemar.  I  want  to  know 
— have  you  heard  from  your  bro- 
ther lately  X 

*  I  had  a  letter  this  morning, 
forwarded  from  home.  I  was 
telling  your  grandmother  all  about 
him.    He  is  going  to  be  married.* 

'  Indeed !' 

'Yes.  To  a  Canadian  lady,  a 
Miss  Terry.  She  is  veiy  pretty 
and  very  poor.  Frank  says  they 
will  have  at  first  something  of  a 
struggle.  I  can't  say  that  I  envy 
the  young  lady,'  Johnny  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

'I  don't  know  that  you  need 
say  that,'  said  Marie.  ^  If  she 
loves  him  enough,  they  will  do 
very  well.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that  he  wrote  to  me  not  long 
ago,  a  very  nice  kind  letter.  He 
knew  afterwards,  just  as  I  did, 
that  what  we  did  once  was  very 
foolish  as  well  as  very  wrong. 
We  did  not  really  understand 
each  other — ^we  should  never  have 
been  happy.  I  know  now  that  I 
should  have  been  very  wretched. 


Poor  Frank!  I  shall  write  to 
congratulate  him  now  in  my  turn.' 

'What  will  M.  de  Eochemar 
sayf 

'What  are  you  thinking  off 
He  saw  Frank's  letter,  and  will 
see  this.  Johnny,  remember  that 
you  and  your  wife  must  know 
each  other's  thoughts  if  you  are 
to  be  happy.  Louis  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly.' 

'  I  will  not  foiget  your  advice, 
madame,'  said  Johnny,  with  a 
grave  little  smile. 

'  I  mean  to  have  Agnes  to  stay 
with  me  one  of  these  days,  if  she 
will  forget  all  the  trouble  I  gave 
her,'  said  Marie,  as  they  returned 
towards  the  terrace. 

M.  de  Eochemar  came  down 
the  steps  to  meet  them  with  a 
white  shawl  on  his  arm. 

'It  is  not  so  Vrarm  now,  ma 
petite.  You  must  put  this  on. 
My  mother  thinks  the  air  is  fresh 
enough  to  shrivel  up  her  flower.' 

'Merci,  mon  ami,'  said  Dilarie 
gently,  submitting  to  be  wrapped 
up.  '  It  is  a  poor  pinched  little 
flower  at  its  best.' 

*  Are  you  there,  my  children  f 
cried  Mme.  de  Eochemar,  appear- 
ing at  the  door. 

Marie  took  her  husband'^  arm 
and  went  to  her :  there  they 
stood  talking  together  in  low 
tones,  in  the  broad  light  that 
streamed  out  on  the  terrace. 

Pierre  walked  off  to  play  with 
Peloton,  and  Johnny  and  C6cOe 
lingered  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

'  Do  you  know  what  happened 
this  day  two  years  V  said  C^cile. 

'Certainly,*  said  Johnny.  'I 
met  two  ladies  going  into  that  old 
church  at  Le  Mans.  And  do  you 
know  what  I  said  to  myself  when 
I  saw  them  V 

'1^0,  indeed,  Johnny.  What 
was  it? 

'  Here  she  is.' 


THE  END. 
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lY.   THE  OLD  KENT  ELEVEN. 

Amidst  all  the  recollections  of 
myself  and  of  my  cotemporaries, 
no  cricket  matches  hold  a  more 
prominent  place  than  the  glorious 
contests  of  the  old  Kent  Eleven, 
and  the  annual  fixtures  of '  Kent 
against  England/  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  match  of 
the  season  for  twenty  years,  from 
1834  to  1854 ;  and  I  think  all 
true  cricketers  will  admit  that 
the  achievements  of  the  county  of 
Kent  deserve  a  distinct  record 
for  the  spirited  endeavour  of  Lord 
Harris  to  bring  together  aU  the 
talent  of  his  county,  and  once 
more  to  give  Kent  its  old-time 
superiority  as  second  to  none  as 
a  cricketing  county  of  all  the 
counties  of  England. 

Kent  has  as  fair  a  title  to  be 
regarded  as  cunahula  Mcfmce,  the 
cradle  of  cricket,  as  any  other 
county.  Hampshire  has  too  often 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  earliest 
county  that  showed  any  excellence 
in  our  national  game ;  but  Kent 
may  justly  claim  to  share  the 
honour  with  Hants.  Kent  was 
the  earliest  antagonist  of  iJ^Lants, 
and  the  earliest  county  that  played 
single-handed  against  All  Eng- 
land; and  much  betting  would 
appear  to  be  customary  at  this 
great  match,  for,  as  early  as  the 
year  1748,  the  Law  Reports  con- 
tain an  account  of  an  action 
brought  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  recover  two  bets  of 
twenty  pounds  each  —  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days — laid  on 
a  nmtch  of  cricket,  which    had 
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been  played  by  the  County  of 
Kent  against  All  England.  The 
question  raised  was,  whether 
cricket  was  a  game  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute, *  or  any  other  game  or  games 
whatever,'  by  the  9th  of  Anne. 
The  court  held  *  that  cricket  was 
a  game,  and  a  very  manly  game  too, 
not  bad  in  itself,  but  only  in  the 
ill  use  made  of  it  by  betting  more 
than  ten  pounds  on  it ;  but  that 
was  bad  and  against  law.' 

An  exciting  match  of  Kent 
against  England  was  also,  in  1770, 
made  the  subject  of  a  mock  he- 
roic poem,  written  by  one  James 
Love,  comedian.  The  heart-stir- 
ring crisis  of  the  match  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

*  To  end  th*  immortal  honours  of  the  day, 
The  chiefs  of  Kent  once  more    their 

might  array : 
No  trifling  toil  e  en  yet  remains  un- 
tried. 
Nor  mean  tne  numbers  on  the  adverse 

side. 
With  double  skill  each  dangerous  ball 

they  shun, 
Strike  with  obsenring  eye,  with  caution 

run. 
At  length    they  know    the  wbh'd-for 

number  near. 
Yet  wildly  pant  and  almost  know  they 

fear: 
The  two  last  champions  even  now  are  in. 
And  but  three  notches  now  remain  to 

win, 
When,  almost  ready  to  recant  its  boast, 
Ambitious  Kent  within  an  ace  had  lost. 
The    mounting   ball,    again    obliquely 

driven, 
Cuts  the  pure    ether,    soaring    up    to 

heaven. 
WaUock  was  ready — ^Wallock,  aU  must 

own, 
As  sure  a  swain  to  catch  as  e'er  was 

known; 
Bat  whether  Jove   and  all-oompelling 

Fate 
In  their  high  wUl  resolved  that  Kent 

should  beat, 
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Or  the  lamented  youth  too  much  relied 
On  Bare  snccess  and  Fortune  often  tried, 
The  erring  ball,  amazing  to  be  told, 
Slipped  through  his  outstretched  hand, 

and  mock*d  his  hold ! 
And  now  the  sons  of  Keot  complete  the 

game. 
And  firmly  fix  their  everlaatbg  fame.' 

Kent  held  its  high  position  as 
a  fair  rival  for  All  England,  with- 
out men  given,  till  the  year  1789, 
by  which  time,  by  the  formation 
of  the  Marylebone  Club,  Middle- 
sex had  become  powerful,  as  also 
bad  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex ;  so  Kent  was  obliged  to 
be  reconciled  to  no  higher  honour 
than  that  of  competing  in  or- 
dinary county  matches. 

But,  in  the  year  1834,  it  was 
observed  that  in  every  great 
match  the  Marylebone  Club  drew 
their  foremost  men  £rom  Kent. 
So  Kent,  after  measuring  its 
strength  with  Sussex,  the  land  of 
Broadbridge  and  of  Lillywhite, 
once  more  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  playing  England  single-handed, 
and  thenceforth  *  Kent  against 
England*  formed  part  of  the  sea- 
son's programme  for  the  lovers  of 
cricket. 

In  this  year,  1834,  Mynn,  Fe- 
lix, and  \Venman,  who  were  the 
main  supports  of  Kent  during  the 
whole  of  the  series  of  All- Eng- 
land matches,  headed  the  eleven. 
They  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Harenc, 
who  was  then  the  first  gentleman 
bowler,  second  only  to  l2llywhite, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jenner, 
as  fine  a  wicket-keeper  as  ever 
appeared  at  Lord's.  *  I  bowl  the 
best  ball  of  any  man  in  England,* 
said  old  LiUywhite,  'and  Mr. 
Harenc  the  next  best' 

Alfred  Mynn,  though  not  so 
much  to  be  depended  on  at  that 
time,  with  Mills,  did  the  rest  of 
the  bowling ;  but  then  Pilch  al- 
ways played  against  Kent,  not 
being  then  naturalised  in  Kent, 
though  afterwards  he  received  an 
annual  retainer  from  the  county. 


and  was  engaged  at  Canterbury 
to  instruct  the  club,  and  was  quite 
the  fisither  of  the  Eleven.  Mr. 
Fagge,  who  played  often  in  the 
name  of  Frederics,  showed  by  &r 
the  best  form  of  batting  in  my  day 
at  Oxford.  I  remember  well  when 
he  was  practising  against  pelting 
for  bowling  on  Cowley  Marsh,  for 
the  first  county  match,  his  college 
having  given  him  permission  to  go 
to  Lord's  for  this  great  occasion,  on 
which  too  he  played  a  fine  innings. 
Mr.  Knatchbull  also  played.  He 
was  a  celebrated  Wykehamist  and 
a  dashing  field.  However,  Kent 
did  not  win.  Cobbett  and  Lilly- 
white  as  bowlers,  backed  up  by 
Pilch  and  Marsden,  on  the  side  of 
England — and  the  said  spinning 
bowlers,  be  it  remembered,  power- 
fully aided  by  the  rough  state  of 
Lord's  ground — were  quite  enough 
then  to  account  for  Kent's  defeat 

jN'ext  year,  in  1835,  Hillyer 
and  Clifford  joined  tiie  Kent 
Eleven,  and  Kent,  though  beat  in 
one  innings  in  the  fi^t  match, 
returned*  the  compliment  in  the 
second  by  winning  in  one  innings 
also. 

In  1836,  Pilch  still  pkyed 
against  Kent,  and  the  match 
ended  as  a  drawn  game,  but  much 
in  favour  of  Kent,  and  the  next 
two  seasons,  that  is  in  1837  and 
1838,  no  Kent  and  England 
match  was  played;  for  Alfred 
Mynn's  illness,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  would,  have  de< 
prived  Kent  of  his  powerful  as- 
sistance. 

In  this  year  the  Marylebone 
Club  made  a  Kent  and  England 
match  at  Town  Mailing  for 
Pilch's  benefit,  ^d  Kent  won 
after  a  most  exciting  contest  by 
only  two  runs.  Kent  also  won 
the  return  match  this  year  by 
three  wickets.  It  was  in  this 
match  that  Eedgate — than  whom 
no  man  more  frequently  took 
Pilch's   wicket  —  bowled    Pikh, 
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Alfred  Mynn,  and  Stearman  in 
one  over !  and,  said  an  eye-wit- 
ness, he  drank  a  glass  of  brandy 
(I  hope  not  a  large  one)  between 
each  wicket  as  it  felL 

Fuller  Pilch,  Dorrington,  and 
Tom  Adams  had  joined  at  length 
the  Kent  Eleven  —  good  men 
all.  Mr.  Haygarth  remarks  that 
at  this  time  there  was  a  re- 
markable number  of  good  bowl- 
ers, gentlemen  and  professionals ; 
never  so  many  at  the  same  time. 
These  comprised  Sir  Frederic 
Bathurst,  Messrs.  Alfred  Mynn, 
Charles  Taylor,  Harenc,  Sayres, 
Whittaker,  Kirwan,  and  Craven ; 
and  as  professionals,  Lillywhite, 
James  Dean,  Hillyer,  Cobbett, 
Eedgate,  Clarke,  James  Taylor, 
Fenner  of  Cambridge,  T.  Barker 
of  Nottingham,  George  Pickwell 
of  Sussex,  Tom  Adams,  Hodson, 
Martingell,  Good,  and  Bayley. 
The  reason  there  have  been  so  few 
good  bowlers  lately  is  that  the 
spin  and  devilry  of  the  bowling 
is  spoilt  by  overwork;  our  bowlers 
play  too  many  matches,  with  ex- 
hausting school  engagements  be- 
fore the  season  opens;  and  some 
belong  to  All-England  travelling 
elevens,  and  the  like.  In  this 
way  our  bowlers  are  spoilt  and 
used  up.  Fine  bowling  requires 
a  delicacy  of  hand  and  free,  fresh, 
and  lively  wrist.  This  natural 
movement  of  the  hand  is  soon 
replaced  by  a  mechanical  jerk  of 
the  shoulder  and  by  a  twist  and 
wriggle  of  the  whole  body,  and, 
worst  of  all  now,  by  a  high  hand 
and  a  pelting  action,  with  which 
style  such  balls  as  Hillyer's  are 
quite  impossible. 

In  1840,  Kent,  at  Lord's,  lost 
by  76  runs ;  but  £.  Wenman,  their 
captain,  wicket-keeper,  and  almost 
their  best  batsman,  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  play. 

'This,*  said  FeHx,  'was  uncer- 
tain to  the  last ;  and  then,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  saw  a  certain  noble 


lord,  and  another  who  should  have 
had  a  nobler  spirit,  walk  down  to 
the  gate  at  Lord's  and  obtain  the 
earliest  information,  and  then  r&- 
marky  "  As  Wenman  is  not  play- 
ing, and  that  makes  all  the 
difference  too,  we  can  now  adbrd 
to  back  England.  We  need  say 
nothing  about  what  we  know  of 
Kent^s  loss."  I  have  lived  always 
a  poor  man,  but  I  never  conde- 
scended to  such  tricks  as  that.' 

It  was  in  this  match  that  Tom 
Adams  hit  a  ball  to  the  top  of 
the  tennis-court,  and  made  a  hole 
in  the  tiles  which  long  remained 
unrepaired,  a  visible  record  of  the 
hit. 

In  1841,  Kent  won  the  first 
match  by  two  wickets,  though 
Felix  did  not'  play.  In  this  match 
Wenman  stumped  three  men,  and 
one  of  them  he  stumped  ofif 
Mynn's  swift  bowling — Chappy  for 
Kent  that  Mynn  had  any  wicket- 
keeper  to  do  him  justice.  It  was 
in  this  year  first  that  Martingell 
joined  the  Kent  side — a  fine  field, 
fair  bat,  and  very  useful  bowler 
of  a  medium  pace. 

In  the  return  match  of  this 
year  Felix  was  again  absent;  still 
Kent  beat  All  England  in  one 
innings. 

These  Kent  and  England 
matches  continued  more  frequent- 
ly in  favour  of  Kent,  to  1853,  but 
their  last  victory  was  in  1849, 
though  Kent  probably  would  have 
beaten  England  in  1851,  for  in 
that  year  one  game  was  drawn  de- 
cidedly in  their  favour.  After 
the  year  1854  Kent  never  was 
matched  against  England  even- 
handed  till  1862.  It  is  Evident 
that  the  strength  of  the  county 
depended  on  some  five  men — a 
host  in  themselves;  and  with 
the  youth  and  strength  of  these 
men,  the  glory  of  Kent  and  the 
proud  boast  of  one  county  standing 
against  All  England  departed  too. 

The  men  to  whom  I  allude  were 
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Mr.  Alfred  Mynn,  who  played 
thirty-two  out  of  the  thirty-three 
games  which,  *out  and  home/ were 
played  from  1834  to  1854.  Chiefly 
owing  to  Mj'nn's  injury  at  Leices- 
ter, and  the  long .  illness  which 
followed,  there  was  no  Kent 
match  in  1837  and  1838,  nor 
did  Kent  record  a  victory  up  to 
that  time.  They  had  too  many 
amateurs,  and  that  in  a  day  when 
gentlemen  had  no  school  or  col- 
lege professionals,  and  did  not 
practise  as  earnestly  as  of  later 
years.  Messrs.  Harenc,  whose 
howling  had  declined,  Fagge, 
Knatchbull,  and  Norman  were 
good  men  all,  hut  not  quite  up 
to  the  mark  of  All-England  mBn. 
But  in  1839  and  1840,  Thomas 
Adams,  Dorrington,  Fuller  Pilch, 
and  Martingell  added  a  power  of 
strength  indeed  ;  and  these,  with 
Mr.  Walter  Mynn,  Hillyer,  and 
Wen  man,  for  ten  years — from 
1839  to  1849— played  about  even 
with  All  England,  winning  nine 
matches  and  losing  ten;  Martin 
and  Hinkly  coming  in  as  useful 
recruits  in  1845  and  1848  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jenner  played  the 
earlier  matches ;  and  Mr.  Emilius 
Bayley  in  1842-4  ;  and  Mr.  C.  de 
Baker  played  occasionally  during 
the  whole  series,  from  1841 ;  and 
Mr.  Whittaker  for  five  years. 

Pilch  and  Martingell  were  not 
native  players,  but  naturalised 
only  by  professional  engagements; 
but  other  counties  had  similar 
advantages.  Felix,  like  Martin- 
gell, was  Surrey  born ;  but  Felix 
kept  his  school  for  years  at  Black- 
heath,  a  denizen  of  Kent. 

To  continue  my  recollections  of 
these  Kent  and  All-England 
matches  after  1841.  In  1842 
the  first  match  was  played  on 
the  Beverley  Ground,  Canterbury. 
Fuller  Pilch  came  out  with  a 
grand  score  of  98,  and  Felix  kept 
him  company  for  74,  against  eight 


bowlers :  Lilly  white.  Dean,  Barker, 
Hawkins,  Fennex,  Good,  Butler, 
and  Sewell.  These  I  may  well 
enumerate,  to  show  how  strong 
was  the  All-England  Eleven  at 
that  time.  The  whole  score  of 
the  first  innings  was  278 ;  and  this 
was  long  odds  in  favour  of  the 
side  that  scored  so  many  in  those 
days,  yet  England  scored  only 
12  kss ;  and  Lilly  white,  getting 
seven  wickets,  put  the  Kent 
Eleven  out  for  only  44  in  the 
second  innings,  and  All  England 
won  by  ten  wickets.  In  this 
match  Guy  made  80  for  All  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  one  forward  drive, 
for  which  he  was  famous,  he  made 
seven  runs,  without  any  over- 
throw. 

In  1845,  old  Lillywhite,  though 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  scored  30 
and  7.  The  byes — 14  and  15  lost 
by  England,  and  10  and  12  by 
Kent  —  seem  in  these  days  too 
many  for  good  fielding,  but  we 
must  remember  the  fast  bowling 
and  the  state  of  the  ground  be- 
fore heavy  rollers  were  known. 
But  on  any  ground,  for  byes  and 
leg-byes,  five  per  cent  on  the  whole 
score  is  fair  fielding. 

In  1846,  at  Lord's,  the  match 
was  a  very  exciting  one:  Eng- 
land won  by  one  wicket.  Lilly- 
white,  then  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
bowled  beautifully,  and  got  ten 
wickets,  though  Martingell,  Dean, 
and  Clarke  took  the  other  end, 
always  the  Pavilion  end ;  for  old 
Lilly  always  said,  '  I  shall  have 
the  lower  wicket,  and  after  that 
you  can  have  which  you  please.' 

This  gave  him  both  the  slope 
of  the  ground  and,  usually,  the 
summer  breeze  at  his  back.  But 
this  slope  was  too  much  for  the 
great  natural  twist  of  Clarke's 
slows,  so  Clarke  prefeiTed  to  twist 
against  the  hill  from  the  other 
end. 

In  the  return  match  at  Canter- 
bury, Kent,  with  an  innings  of 
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only  94,  won  in  one  innings, 
though  Alfred  Mynn,  their  great 
bowler,  was  unable  to  play — the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  failed 
to  appear  for  Kent.  In  the 
Gravesend  and  Essex  match,  a 
week  hefore,  he  and  Box  had 
come  into  painful  collision  while 
rushing  for  the  same  ball,  and 
both  were  too  much  hurt  to  play 
in  the  match. 

In  1847,  at  the  match  at  Can- 
terbury, Felix  caught  out  seven  at 
pointy  at  which  place  he  was  an 
excellent  field.  Dorrington  was 
almost  as  good  at  cover  as  Hillyer 
was  at  short-stop,  so  the  Kent 
fielding  was  very  strong.  When 
Wenman  was  absent,  Dorrington 
kept  wicket.  Tom  Adams  was 
capital  at  long-leg,  and  Martingell 
good  anywhere. 

By  the  year  1848  the  best 
players  were  growing  old.  Fuller 
Pilch  was  forty-eight,  and  Wenman 
and  Felix  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Great  then  was  the  value  of  a  new 
colt  like  Hinkly,  who  got  sixteen 
wickets  in  one  match,  and  all  in 
the  second  innings,  though  Hillyer 
and  A.  Mynn  took  the  other  end. 
Still  England  won.  Age  had 
begun  to  tell,  and  England,  after 
the  railway  system  had  been  so 
long  developed,  drew  good  men 
together  from  north  and  south, 
cast  and  west,  to  take  away  the 
last  chance  of  Kent  any  longer 
standing  against  England.  Wil- 
liam Clarke  now  appeared  on 
England's  side.  '  Against  Clarke's 
bowling  all  the  best  players/ 
says  Mr.  Denison,  *  muffed  their 
play.  Pilch  scored  only  2  and 
13,  Dorrington  11  and  6,  A. 
Mynn  1  and  4,  Wenman  2  and  0, 
and  Hillyer  2  and  6.'  In  the  re- 
turn match,  however,  the  scores 
were  small,  and  Kent  won  with- 
out any  help  from  Hinkly's  bowl- 
ing. 

Mr.  Haygarth  relates  that  the 
match  was  won  by  Mynn  hitting 


the  ball  to  Parr,  who,  instead 
of  throwing  it  up,  ran  off  and 
pocketed  it  as  the  perquisite  of 
the  man  who  last  handled  the 
ball.  This  caused  an  alteration 
in  the  custom;  the  ball  was 
henceforth  ordered  to  be  given  to 
the  umpires^  and  thus  an  unseemly 
scramble  for  the  ball  after  the 
game  hit  was  obviated  for  the 
future. 

In  1849,  Kent  played  without 
either  Wenman  or  Dorrington, 
and  Clifford,  not  so  good  a  per- 
former, was  chosen  as  wicket- 
keeper.  In  this  match  Lilly  white 
greatly  distinguished  himself:  he 
was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
yet  he  clean  bowled  five  in 
the  first  innings;  Wisden  and 
Clarke  bowled  at  the  other  end, 
but  neither  of  them  did  by  any 
means  as  much  to  win  the  match. 
Wisden  and  Clarke,  however, 
being  now  in  full  force,  usual- 
ly, made  England  very  strong. 
As  to  Lilly  white,  whoever  wishes 
to  judge  correctly  of  his  powers 
must  remember  that  up  to  this 
late  age  no  man  did  more  with 
the  ball.  Whatever  bowlers  took 
the  other  end,  Lilly  white  almost 
al^i^ays  had  his  share  of  bowled  or 
caught,  and  many  clean  bowled ; 
he  almost  despised  catching  men 
out:  he  liked  to  dig  them  out, 
and  send  the  stump-bails  fiying. 
What  if  they  had  seen  him,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  his  spin  and 
abrupt  rise  which  characterised 
his  bowling,  in  his  earlier  days  in 
Sussex! 

In  1850,  at  Canterbury,  though 
Fuller  Pilch  was  fifty,  he  scored 
29  and  51 ;  when  Wenman  at 
forty-seven  scored  30  and  29  for 
Kent :  but  Kent  lost  by  fifteen 
runs. 

In  1851,  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
in  consequence  of  rain,  the  match 
was  drawn,  but  decidedly  in 
fistvour  of  Kent.  This  was  one  of 
the  All-England  matches  got  up 
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by  Clarke,  and  at  a  time  that 
Daniel  Day  was  second  to  no 
bowler  of  the  day,  at  least  under 
Clarke's  guidance.  *  Be  sure, 
Day,  while  you  bowl  for  me,'  said 
the  old  one,  Hhat  you  never  let 
any  man  go  on  playing  you  back. 
Pitch  well  up,  and  drive  them  on 
to  forward  play,  and  I  will  set 
the  fiejd  to  suit  you.  The  worst 
ball  you  can  bowl  is  a  short- 
pitched  one.*  *  Clarke  and  Day,' 
said  Mr.  Haygarth,  'bowled  128 
balls  to  Pilch  and  Wen  man  with- 
out a  run.'  I  give  this  on  his  good 
authority ;  if  true,  it  beats  all  the 
feats  ever  heanl  of  with  the  ball. 

In  1851,  Kent  had  lost  for 
ever  Dorrington  and  Martin ; 
though  Wilsher  had  commenced 
his  career;  but  by  this  time 
Grundy  had  joined  England, 
which  registered  a  victory  by  four 
wickets. 

After  1851,  A.  Mynn's  bowling 
failed,  he  had  grown  very  heavy 
(about  twenty  stone),  and  in  1853 
Kent  had  the  humiliation  of  fol- 
lovniig—SoJce  senescentem — their 
innings.  Adams  was  aged  forty, 
*  Pilch  fifty-three,  Wenman  forty- 
eight,  A.  Mynn  forty-seven,  and 
Hilly er  forty.  The  glory  of  K«nt 
had  departed.  The  extenttowhich 
Kent  depended  on  one  limited  set 
of  &mous  players  may  be  judged 
from  this — that,  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  matches  played  between 
Kent  and  England  at  Lord's  and 
in  the  county, 

A.  Mynn  pi 

HiUyer 

Adams 

Wenman 

Felix 

Martin  cell 

Dorrington 

W.Mynn 

These  men  were  all  playing  to- 
gether between  1839  and  1849, 
during  which  time  Kent  could 
hold  her  own  with  England,  win- 
ning, as  I  said,  nine  matches  to 
the  ten  won  by  England. 
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HiUyer  was  indeed  a  great  ac- 
quisition. Kent  having  small 
choice  of  bowlers  had  now  found  a 
first-rate  man  in  Hillyer  to  divide 
the  work  ^th  Alfred  Mynn.  We 
must  distinguish  this  great  bowl- 
er as  Alfred,  because  his  brother 
Walter  was  also  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  Kent  Eleven.  Mr.  W.  Mynn 
I  heard  say  that  HHlyer  bowled 
in  the  most  difficult  style  of  any 
man  of  his  day.  If  Lillywbite 
was  rather  more  accurate,  Hillyer's 
bowling  was  very  fair,  being  as 
much  lower  'than  that  of  most 
others  as  Lillywhite's  was  higher. 
His  delivery  had,  as'  a  natural 
result,  all  the  more  spin.  Spin 
and  abrupt  rise  and  shooters 
therefore  characterised  HiUyer's, 
as  also  Cobbett's  bowling ;  Hillyer 
and  Cobbett  having  the  lowest 
and  the  most  easy  and  graceful 
delivery  of  any  men  in  my  remem- 
brance. Hillyer's  bowling  had 
also  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
was  faster  than  the  average,  while 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  very 
rare,  the  pace  did  not  annihilate 
the  bias  of  the  ball.  The  ball, 
after  pitching  to  the  leg,  would 
often  cut  right  across  the  wicket, 
almost  like  Mr.  Buchanan's ;  and 
this  twist  on  a  fast  ball  gives 
many  a  catch  to  the  slips. 

As  to  the  sHp  required  for  Hill- 
yer, the  pity  was  he  could  not  act 
two  parts  at  the  same  time,  for 
Hillyer  was  the  best  short-slip 
ever  known — a  capacity  which  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  -dis- 
playing against  Mr.  A.  Mynn*s 
terridc  bowling.  Indeed  it  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  Kent  Eleven 
that  they  had  a  man  to  do  full 
justice  to  Mynn's  fast  bowling  as 
slip  as  well  as  in  wicket-keeping. 
The  catches  Mynn  caused  to  the 
slips  would  have  been  lost  with 
many  other  men  than  Hillyer. 

Next  to  Hillyer,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  bowling,  of  no  man 
have  I  ever  heard  so  much  praise 
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as  Battress  of  Cambridge.  'But- 
tress/ said  Fred  Miller,  'could 
almost  make  the  ball  speak.  I 
played  him  one  match,  and  by 
him  only  I  won  for  the  United 
against  the^Parr*s  All-England 
Kleven.  I  offered  Buttress  five 
pounds  if  we  won ;  but  I  had  to 
commit  him  to  the  care  of  Caffyn 
to  insure  his  remaining  quite 
sober  enough  to  bowl  during  the 
match.' 

I  well  remember  Buttress's 
bowling  in  that  match  as  ex- 
cellent indeed  —  the  pace  was 
rather  slow,  but  the  bias  and  the 
dodge  very  remarkable.  William 
Hilly er  played  for  Kent  from  1 835 
to  1855.  In  the  last  season  he 
fell  and  broke  his  thumb,  and  af- 
terwards ceased  to  play,  but  com- 
monly stood  umpire  in  great 
matches,  and  died,  like  not  a  few 
professionals,  of  consumption  in 
1861.  The  Messrs.  Mynn  and 
Wilsher  followed  him  to  the 
grave. 

William  Martingell  was  the 
youngest  of  the  Kent  Eleve;i,  being 
under  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  first  joined  it.  Still  Parr  played 
for  All  England  at  seventeen,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  as  early ;  and  I 
think  I  may  add  Daft  to  the  list 
of  young  All-England  men.  Old 
Martingell,  William's  father,  had 
been  an  old-fashioned  bowler,  who, 
like  Fennex  and  some  others  of 
the  old  ones,  gave  such  spin  to  a 
fast  underhand  ball  aswould  grind 
the  fingers  against  the  bat  William 
Clarke's  balls  would  also  punish 
those  who  despised '  the  slows'  in 
the  same  way,  and  Clarke  used  to 
boast  that  he  sent  men  back  to 
the  pavilion  for  their  gloves  to 
save  their  fingers. 

W.  Martingell  made  himself 
first  known  as  a  Surrey  player, 
but  being  engaged  under  Fuller 
PUch  on  the  Kent  ground  he 
made  rapid  progress,  and,  though 
not  quite  a  first-class  bowler,  he 


was  useful  at  the  wicket  almost 
in  every  match  he  played.  His 
batting  and  fielding  were  both 
good,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
good  all-rounders.  He  was  chosen 
by  Clarke  for  his  All -England 
Eleven.  Such  a  player  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  valuable  to 
Kent.  Like  some  others  I  am 
happy  to  name  of  the  profes- 
sionals of  that  day,  William 
Martingell  was  not  only  popular 
generally,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
humble  friends  of  not  a  few  of 
the  gentlemen  and  patrons  of  the 
game.  After  a  good  engagement 
with  Lord  Ducie  at  Woodchester 
Park  in  Gloucestershire,  he  has 
ended  with  being  a  successful 
tutor  to  the  Etonian  Eleven. 

Edward  Wenman  played  for 
Kent  twenty  years,  and  had  turn- 
ed fifby-four  before  he  retired.  He 
was  a  very  powerful  man,  of  fifteen 
stone,  and  six  feet  iu  height,  and 
well  built.  He  was  by  trade  a 
wheelwright  and  carpenter,  at 
Benenden,  in  Kent.  The  Benen- 
den  Cricket  Club  was  long  cele- 
brated, and  supplied  not  a  few 
players  to  the  County  Eleven. 
At  Benenden,  Wenman  still  lives, 
and  is  greeted  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  friendship  whenever 
he  makes  his  appearance  on  a 
cricket  ground.  Wenman  was 
valuable  to  his  county  as  a  cap- 
tain and  manager  of  a  match 
second  to  none  of  his  day  ;  also, 
as  nearly  the  best  bat  of  his  day ; 
and  Dean  thinks  he  was  equal  to 
Lockyer  or  to  any  one  he  has  ever 
seen  as  a  wicket-keeper.  'His 
left  hand  was  so  very  good,'  said 
Dean ;  ^  and  you  know,  sir,  a 
wicket-keeper  gets  very  few 
chances  if  he  can  only  stump 
with  his  right.' 

Wenman*s  play  was  not  with  a 
long  reach  forward  like  Pilch,  but 
more  like  Parr's  style  and  that  of 
the  modem  school.  Wiaden  said 
Wenman's  back  play  was  the  best 
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he  had  seen ;  and  when  once  I  saw 
him  play  Redgate's  many  ehooters 
on  Lord's,  which  then  was  hard 
like  baked  clay  and  as  rough  as 
the  road,  I  thought  him  the  most 
efficient  man  in  a  difficulty  I  had 
ever  seen ;  though  to  Carpenter  I 
have  reason  to  award  equal  praise 
for  the  same  style  of  play  and 
play  under  difficulties. 

Eichard  Mills  was  a  great  sup- 
port to  the  Kent  Eleven  in  its 
early  days.  I  played  with  him  as 
one  of  the  Left  hands  against  the 
Eight  at  Lord's  in  1838.  He  was 
a  fair  bat,  very  hard  hitter,  like 
most  left-handed  men,  and  one  of 
the  best  bowlers  of  his  day.  He 
was  one  of  the  recruits  from  the 
Benenden  Club.  In  1834,  Mills, 
with  only  Edward  Wenman,  play- 
ed a  strange  match  :  those  two 
against  an  eleven,  and  they  won 
easily.  His,  Mills's  bowling,  how- 
ever, was  less  required  when  Hill- 
yer  joined;  and  Mills  did  not  play 
with  them  after  1840.  He  was 
then  forty-two  years  of  age.  He 
retired  before  the  more  glorious 
days  of  Kent. 

John  Gude  Wenman  was  cousin 
of  Edward  Wenman :  he  was  a 
fine  left-handed  bat,  and  capital 
field  at  long-slip  or  cover-point. 
He  only  played  five  matches  out 
of  the  thirty-three. 

Mr.  Emilius  Bayley,  the  same 
who  scored  152  in  the  school 
match  of  Eton  against  Harrow  at 
Lord's,  played  three  matches  with 
his  county.  He  was  worth  play- 
ing for  his  batting,  but  he  was 
better  still  in  the  field,  either  at 
long-leg  or  cover-point  So  the 
Kentish  field  was  strong  at  all 
points — though  most  of  the  men 
were  rather  sure  and  steady  than 
quick,  being  past  the  age  of  great 
activity.  Thirty  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  quick  fielding.  The  best 
fielding  ever  seen  is  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  matches,  at  least 
as  regards  quick  fielding.     Pro- 


fessionals, from  their  unintermit- 
ting  practice,  are  generally  more 
sure  and  safe  at  a  catch,  but  they 
are  too  mechanical,  and  rarely 
move  till  the  ball  is  hit,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  cover  as  much  ground, 
and  are  rarely  as  good  runners  in 
the  field,  as  gentlemen;  as  to  run- 
ning between  wickets,  the  gentle- 
men generally  beat  the  players  by 
twenty  per  cent  at  least. 

.Edward  Martin  joined  the 
Kent  Eleven  in  1845,  and  played 
with  them  till  1852,  eight  seasons. 
Though  not  young,  being  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  joined, 
he  was  accounted  a  most  excellent 
field,  especially  at  long-leg,  and 
he  was  a  free  hard  hitter.  He 
once  kept  a  cricketer's  shop  at 
Oxford,  and  there  he  secured  the 
Mendsliip  of  a  wealthy  collegian, 
who  set  him  up  in  a  farm  at  Leo- 
minster; after  which  Martin's 
history  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
ones  which  every  now  and  then 
tend  to  show  that  fact  may  be 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Martin  had  kept  on  his  Oxford 
shop  while  attempting  to  attend 
to  his  farm  on  the  borders  of 
Wales.  Finding  the  two  incompa- 
tible, he  sold  his  stock,  and  with 
several  hundred  pounds  of  the 
proceeds  in  his  pocket,  he  one 
morning  left  Worcester  on  a 
favourite  horse.  This  was  in  the 
year  1849,  and  from  that  day 
to  1869 — twenty  years — nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  of  him.  But 
in  November  of  that  year  a  man 
fell  from  his  horse  and  was  killed, 
at  Barcombe,  near  Lewes;  and 
Martin's  relatives  were  astounded 
by  the  news  that  he  whom  they 
had  long  lamented  as  probably 
robbed  and  murdered  had  lived 
unknown  so  many  years,  and 
might  then  be  seen  a  corpse  at 
the  Boyal  Oak  Inn  of  Barcombe. 
His  papers  had  disclosed  the  ad- 
dress of  his  Mends. 

Edmund  Hinkly  was  also  one 
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of  the  Benenden  recruits,  a  left- 
banded  bowler  as  well  as  bat. 
His  bowling  for  the  last  five  sea- 
sons of  the  Kent  and  England 
matches  was  valuable  indeed  as  a 
refresher  to  the  failing  powers  of 
Kent ;  for  Alfred  Mynn  was  now 
past  his  best,  and  Hillyer  wanted 
more  assistance  against  the  power- 
ful bats  of  England  than  could  be 
found  in  Martingell  alone,  whose 
bowling  was  not  quite  accurate 
enough  for  first-rate  hitters,  and 
never  very  difficult ;  but  Hinkly's 
bowling  was  ripping  indeed.  He 
was  rarely  opposed  to  George  Parr 
without  getting  his  wicket.  He 
bowled  fast  round-arm  with  much 
ease  to  himself — a  good  delivery 
with  a  break  from  the  leg  which 
was  very  destructive.  Once,  at 
Lord's,  he  took  seven  of  the 
wickets  of  England  in  the  first  in- 
nings, and  all  in  the  second,  though 
Hillyer  bowled  all  the  time— one 
of  the  most  remarkable  feats  in 
the  history  of  cricket.  Hinkly 
honestly  belonged  to  Kent,  though 
his  name  will  be  found  sometimes 
on  the  side  of  Surrey,  because  he 
once  resided  near  the  OvaL 


Tom  Adams  is  a  name  that 
heads,  I  think,  every  score  of  the 
Kent  Eleven  for  twenty-five 
matches.  In  every  match  Adams 
went  in  first.  As  a  severe  and 
slashing  hitter,  he  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  such  loose  balls  as 
come  before  the  bowlers  have 
settled  down  to  their  work,  and 
also,  since  free-hitting  means 
guess-hitting,  he  could  more  easily 
guess  the  rise  of  the  ball  before 
the  spikes  had  cut  up  the  ground 
and  made  the  spin  of  a  Cobbett 
or  a  Bedgate  more  effective  stilL 
With  the  bat  he  did  hia  full 
share;  his  average  was  from  10 
to  12  an  innings;  but  his  fielding 
was  first-rate,  and  he  was  a  very 
useful  change  bowler.  He  bowled 
on  the  left,  and,  conset^uently, 
over  the  wicket— -a  style  that 
renders  'leg  before  wicket'  easy 
to  decide,  though  of  proportion- 
ably  rare  occurrence,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  light  is  often  ob- 
structed and  the  player  balked 
by  the  umpire ;  though  the  bowler 
loses  the  advantage  of  some  of  his 
bias  and  of  a  spin  across  the 
wicket. 


{To  he  omHnuecL) 
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The  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle 
presented   by  Rotten-row  at  the 
height  of  the  season  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  due  entirely  to  the 
assembling  at  that  particular  spot 
of  the  most  charming  and  popular 
representatives  of  beauty,  rank, 
and  fashion.     The  jewel  of  itself 
may  be  perfection;    but  no  one 
will  deny  that  its  splendour  is 
immeasmiibly  enhanced    by  the 
art  of  the  goldsmith.  The  'setting* 
is  the  great  thing;  and  just  as 
diamonds  and  sapphires  are  under 
obligations  to  the  jeweller,  so  are 
beauty  and  fashion,  when,  sepa- 
rately or    combined,   they    con- 
descend to  gladden  the  hearts  and 
gratify  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals 
by  appearing  in  public,  beholden 
to   the    coachmaker,   the   horse- 
dealer,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
servants'  liveries.   ]f  coachmaking 
were  an  art  unknown,  and  there 
were  no  horses,  the  *  Ladies*  Mile* 
would  be  shorn  of  much  of  its 
magnificence.  Sedans  might  make 
a  pretty  show^  and  chairmen  be 
arrayed  even  so  as  to  eclipse  our 
Jeames  and  Chawles;    but  the 
bravery  of  the  show  would  inevit- 
ably fall  far  short  of  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to.   The  stately 
barouche,  the  elegant  landau,  the 
cosy  brougham,  the  smart  phae- 
ton, each  with    its    appropriate 
equine  appointments,  not  to  men- 
tion the  superbly  mounted  horse- 
women   and    horsemen,   are   all 
requisite    to    make    perfect    the 
present  pleasing  programme.  Kor, 
bearing  in  mind  the  importance 
in  every  public  display  of  uphol- 
stery  and   pmamentation,  must 
the  gay  coachman  on  his  driving- 
seat  be  forgotten ;  or  the  gorgeous 
liverymen,  who  serenely  contem- 


plate admiring  spectators,   from 
their  post  of  honour,  the  mon- 
key-board.    They   are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  attractive  Hum-out' 
Their  coats  are  coloured  in  ac- 
cordance with   the  hue    of  the 
cloth  of  which  the  carriage  trim- 
ing   is  composed,   and    the  silk 
incasement  of  their  mighty  calves 
matches  to  a  shade  the  broad  lace 
on  the  hammercloth  and  the  pick- 
ing out  of  the  wheels  and  panels. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
them.   Beckoned  all  round,  coach- 
men periwigged  and  plain,  footmen 
in  mufti  and  full-blown,   pages 
youthful  and  adult,  it  is  estimiied 
that  they  would  average  two  to 
each  velucle  in  the  *  How,*  and  of 
the  latter  may  be  counted  any 
special  day  from  two  to   three 
thousand.  What  becomes  of  these 
minor  actors  in  the  pageant,  these 
'supers'  of  the  stage,  when  the 
play  is  over  and  the  company 
dispersed?    Mayfair,  the  nearest 
fashionable   stronghold,  .requires 
the  services,  say,  of  a  third  of  this 
outdoor  servant' army  of  six  thou- 
sand, at  least  half  of  whom  have 
no  residence  under  the  same  roof 
with  their  employers.     Where  do 
the  betagged  and  buttoned  and 
bullioned    menials    find    shelter 
when  they  are  off  duty?     What 
becomes  of  the  hundreds  of  glori- 
ously arrayed  coachmen  in  three- 
cornered  hats,  some  of  them,  and 
knee  -  breeches,    and     powdered 
heads,  and  coats  of  many  colours? 
They  presently  turn  the  heads  of 
the  costly  horses  in  a  homeward 
direction,  see  their  precious  freight 
safely  delivered  back  to  the  bar* 
hour  from  wh^ch  it  was  launched, 
and  then — where  do  they  go,  and 
what  do  they  do?    Mayfair  is  no 
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longer  a  place  for  them;  they 
could  not  procure  private  lodgings 
in  that  exclusive  neighbourhood 
for  six  times  their  wages.  Is 
there  a  convenient '  house  of  call' 
for  them  somewhere  handy,  where 
they  divest  themselves  of  their 
theatrical  trappings,  and,  assum- 
ing the  modest  garb  of  mere 
private  individuals,  tramp  home 
to  the  Tottenham-court-road  or 
Marylebone,  where  house-rent  is 
cheap,  and  where  they  can  eke 
out  their  'ofif  duty'  tijue,  as  the 
postmen  do,  in  mending  shoes  or 
in  tailoring  1  And  now  that  one 
comes  to  give  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  there  must  be  a 
very  considerable  number  of  other 
persons  besides  coachmen  who 
have  no  visible  means  of  existence, 
but  without  whose  assistance  the 
high-steppers  and  the  mettlesome 
prancers  would  go  ungroomed,  and 
the  carriage  panels  present  an  ap- 
pearance very  diiferant  from  the 
present.  Where  are  the  Mayfair 
stablemen,  the  helpers  and  under- 
strappers, such  as  find  employment 
in  every  well-appointed  mewsl 
One  way  or  another  there  should 
be  several  thousand  persons, 
married  m^i  with  their  families 
possibly,  who  depend  for  their 
daily  sustenance'  on  Mayfair 
patronage,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  have  a  domestic  existence 
qidte  separate.  Where  is  this 
colony  of  outdoor  *  helps'  ?  Some- 
body whispers,  'Find  out  Shep- 
herd's-market,  and  you  will  be  in 
its  midst.' 

The  stranger  in  London  in 
quest  of  Shepherd's-market  would 
find  it  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  discover  that  secluded 
place  of  public  barter.  That 
valuable  chart  of  topographical 
information,  the  Post-office  Direc- 
tory map,  which  frankly  declares 
the  whereabouts  of  every  other 
market  in  the  metropolis,  is 
strangely  silent  respecting   that 


one  to  which  Shepherd  lends  his 
name.  Distinctly  enough  are 
indicated  Covent-garden,  Farring- 
don,  the  New  Cattle,  Smithfield, 
and  Oxford  Markets.  Even  that 
disgracefully  squalid  and  ill-con- 
ditioned poor  relation  of  the  mar- 
ket family,  which  is  christened 

*  Clare,'  is  not  forgotten;  but  with 
Shepherd's-market  the  map  deals 
not,  nor  deigns  to  designate  the 
not  insigniHcant  area  it  occupies. 
It  is  diificult  to  believe  that  this 
is  accidental.  Perhaps  by  a  fiction 
of  the  laws  of  fashion  there  is  no 
such  place  as  a  vulgar  market 
within  the  patrician  precincts  of 
Mayfair.    Maybe  the  reverential 

*  chartist' — to  use  an  Americanism 
— in  his  topographical  survey, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  outrageous 
iniquity  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
hucksters  and  vendors  of  low 
greengrocery,  sqnattmg  down,  as 
it  were,  on  the  very  skirts  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  he  passed  by  the 
offensive  locality  with  his  eyes 
cast  skyward  er  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  covering  his  grieved 
optics.  Anyhow  he  failed  to 
make  a  note  of  the  market's  exist- 
ence. For  the  information  of  the 
curious,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Shepherd's-market  is  to  be 
found  at  the  heart  and  centre  of  a 
square  that  has  for  its  sides  Cur- 
zon-street,  Berkeley-square,  Park- 
lane,  and  Mount- street,  and  that 
it  may  be  approached  from  Picca- 
dilly or  from  Park-lane,  the  latter 
by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps  and  a 
narrow  high-wailed  passage.  Ineed 
not,  however,  be  so  very  particular 
in  describing  how  Shepherd's-mar- 
ket maybe  arrived  at  by  the  public 
at  lai^e.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  those  who,  by  favour  and 
patronage  of  the  high  and  mighty, 
are  permitted  to  set  up  their  booths 
in  the  fedr  of  May  would  much 
rather  be  left  alone  in  that  snug 
and  lucratiye  seclusion  they  have 
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80  long  enjoyed.  There  are  markets 
and  markets,  and  the  misguided 
individual  who  attempted  to  in- 
vade the  domain  of  Shepherd  in 
that  free-and-easy  frame  of  mind 
with  which  he  would  betake  him- 
self to  make  a  purchase  at  the 
markets  of  Newport  or  Oxford 
would  speedily  be  aware  of  the 
mistake  he  had  made. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  market- 
place is  one  that  in  a  manner  com- 
bines the  wholesale  and  the  retail, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  who 
brings  his  ready  penny  in  his 
hand,  and  appreciates  the  spirited 
policy  of  'small  profits  and  quick 
returns.'  A*  market  is  a  place  for 
bustle  and  excitement,  where 
every  vendor  endeavours  to  cry 
his  wares  louder  than  his  neigh- 
bour, and  by  making  as  much  dis- 
play and  noise  as  possible  to 
attract  a  share  of  custom  to  his 
shop.  But  this  kind  of  thing  is 
foreign  to  ShepherdVmarket.  The 
tradesmen  there  are  as  decorous 
in  their  behaviour  and  as  quiet 
and  demure  in  appearance  as 
though  their  business  premises 
were  kitchen  offices  of  the  'family' 
up-stairs.  Iti  eveiy  other  Lon- 
don market  may  be  discovered 
a  contingent  of  the  ragged  and 
famished  juvenile  army  of  market 
prowlers ;  but  I  much  question  if 
the  boldest  tatterdemalion  even  of 
Covent-garden  would  dare  sh<lw 
his  face  within  a  mile  of  Curzon- 
street  after  his  first  and  last  inter- 
view with  the  beadle  to  whom  the 
mythicalShepherd  deputes  author- 
ity. Only  that  it  would  of  course 
be  highly  improper  to  treat  with 
anything  like  levity  a  subject  of 
such  gravity,  one  might  imagine  a 
veiy  fonny  picture  of  a  blundering 
butcher,  or  greengrocer,  or  fish- 
monger, of  the  Leather-lane  mar- 
ket type,  heating  of  a  Shepherd's- 
market  shop  being  vacant,  and, 
accepting  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  'market,'  as  sufficient  for  his 


purpose,  embarking  in  business 
there.  He  would  of  course  con- 
sult no  one  as  to  the  style  in  which 
he  should  open  the  premises.  Li 
the  narrow  thoroaghfjEire  which 
leads  through  from  Holbom-hill 
to  Liquorpond-street  and  the  back 
slums  of  Saffron-hill  he  had  a  way 
of  his  own — a- profitable  and  an 
eminently  satisfactory  way — and 
he  has  yet  to  learn  that  what  is 
good  for  Leather-lane  will  not  be 
found  equally  acceptable  by  the 
'  West-enders.'  It  is  scarcely  likely, 
even  were  ne  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  same,  that  he  would  receive 
any  useful  hints  from  the  blue- 
frocked  fraternity  of  Shepherds  (I 
am  supposing  the  intruder  to  be  a 
butcher).  Tradesmen  on  whom 
the  noblest  in  the  land  rely  for 
part  of  their  daily  aliment  would 
regard  it  as  scarcely  consistent 
with  their  dignity  to  consort  with 
a  coarse  ^rson  accustomed  proba- 
bly to  conduct  his  business  from 
the  exterior  instead  of  the  interior 
of  the  shop ;  to  stand  bareheaded 
perhaps  on  the  pavement,  clashing 
his  knife  and  steel,  and  roaring 
out '  Buy,  buy  .i*  to  a  crowd  of 
costermonger  customers.  Propri- 
ety forbid !  At  certain  taverns, — 
'  houses  of  call^  for  bakers, — ^there 
is  a  select  room  for  the  use  es- 
pecially of  the  '  fancy*  members  of 
the  trade,  while  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, the  'common  squares'  or 
'  bricks,'  would  think  twice  before 
they  risked  losing  caste  by  being 
seen  in  £B.miliar  converse  with  a 
low-priced  Mr.  Doughy  who  keeps 
a  '  tommy  shop'  in  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  scarcely  likely, 
therefore,  that  a  man  of  scrags 
and  low-quality  beef  firom  Leather- 
lane  would  find  a  cordial  welcome 
in  Shepherd's  -  market.  They 
could  not  well  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  outrage.  The 
vestry,  if  applied  to,  would  be  help- 
less in  the  matter,  there  being  no 
act  of  parliament  prohibiting  a 
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butcher  from  conducting  his  hon- 
est business  in  the  way  that  best 
pleased  him.  Meanwhile  the  bat- 
cher from  Leather-lane  would 
cheerfully  proceed  with  his  ar- 
rangements for  what  he  would 
call  a  ^spanking'  opening  day. 
He  would  employ  the  gas-fitter  to 
provide  the  whole  length  of  the 
shop-front  with  th&  piping  and 
burners  for  a  brilliant  illumination ; 
he  would  have  meat-hooks  fixed 
as  high  on  the  front  wall  as  could 
be  utilised  by  the  aid  of  a  six- 
foot  '  long  arm ;'  he  would  have 
all  ready  prepared  for  the  opening 
day  a  select  assortment  of  those 
painted  tickets  he  has  hitherto 
found  to  be  so  attractive :  '  The 
nobby  shoulders  at  eight  and  a 
haK !'  *  Carrots  are  in — salt  beef 
at  sevenpence !'  &c.  As  a  cli- 
max he  probably  would  hire  a 
brass  band  to  occupy  the  front 
room  over  the  shop,  and  play  a 
selection  of  the  liveliest  airs  with 
both  windows  open.  Then  at  a 
given  signal  the  band  would  strike 
up  its  brazen  loudest  to  the  tune 
of  *  Tommy,  make  room  for  your 
uncle'  (not  so  much  as  being 
apropos  to  the  occasion  as  that  it 
may  be  interpreted  as  taking  the 
form  of  a  good-humoured  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  new-comer  to 
his  fellow- tradesmen),  the  shutters 
would  be  lowered,  the  butcher^s 
leather-lunged  assistants  banging 
their  cleavers  against  the  chopping 
blocks,  roaring  aloud,  *  Hi,  hi !  Be 
in  time,  ladies  I  Hi,  hi,  hi !  The 
rosy  meat,  fresh  as  paint  and  cheap 
as  dirt !  Hi,  hi !'  with  noise  enough 
to  rouse  the  whole  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  would  require 
a  pen  more  graphic  than  mine  to 
describe  the  consternation  the 
stunning  uproar  would  occasion. 
Powdered  heads  and  aghast  visages 
would  be  hastily  thrust  out  at  the 
back-windows  of  all  the  adjacent 
family  mansions,  while  from  a 
hundred  pale  lips  would  issue  the 


momentous  question,  'What  on 
berth's  the  matter?'  Coachmen's 
and  stablemen's  wives  from  the 
neighbouring  mews  would  come 
swarming  out,  not  with  the  object 
of  '  being  in  time,'  as  invited,  but 
prepared  to  see  Shepherd's-market 
in  flames,  and  the  flre-engines 
clattering  in  over  the  cobble-stones. 
*  Xobody  gathers  round'  to  regard 
the  '  rosy  meat,'  none  step  up  to 
avail  themselves  of  'shoulders' 
and  '  legs'  cheap  as  dirt  and  fresh 
as  paint ;  wondering  groups  gather 
at  the  distant  street-corners,  and 
grooms  and  horse-tenders  come 
hurrying  out  of  the  public-houses 
to  see  what  the  row  is  about,  and 
from  a  distance  contemplate  in 
stark  wonderment  the  bewilder- 
ing innovation,  and  whisper  and 
shrug  their  shoulders  apprehen- 
sively as  they  discuss  what  Ber- 
keley-square will  think  of  such 
a  vulgar  hubbub,  or  what  steps 
Mount-street  wOl  take  to  put  it 
down.  Perhaps,  after  an  agitated 
consultation,  a  deputation  *of  the 
plush  brotherhood  would  make 
bold  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Mr. 
Shortribs'  shop,  and  point  out  to 
him  the  impropriety  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ;  suggesting  to  that  trades- 
man that  he  really  should  have 
some  regard  for  the  high  respecta- 
bility of  the  locality  into  which 
by  some  mistake  he  had  made  his 
way.  I  am  afraid. that  such  a 
movement  would  not  mend  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Shortribs  being  a  man 
of  bulk,  and  of  pugnacious  propen- 
fsities  when  he  is  put  out.  He  is 
put  out  now.  The  fact  of  the  new 
shop  having  been  already  open  for 
nearly  three  hours,  with  the  brass 
band  playing  unceasingly,  and  the 
three  young  men  in  front  hard  at 
it,  '  Hi-hi'-ing  and  clashing  their 
knives  and  steels  without  a  single 
joint  being  disposed  of,  has  reveal- 
ed to  Mr.  Shortribs  thaJt  for  once 
his  judgment  is  at  fault,  and  that 
Shepherd's-market  is  no  place  for 
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him.  It  is  well  if  the  plnah  de- 
putation does  not  announce  itself 
at  the  identical  moment  when  the 
disagreeable  conyiction  mentioiied 
fiist  foices  itself  on  the  disappoint- 
ed butcher's  mind. 

Nor  is  it  the  butcher  portion 
alone  of  the  shopkeeping  brother- 
hood of  this  pink  and  flower  of 
markets  that  differs  so  widely 
from  hiB  kindred  of  less  reflned 
regions.  It  Lb  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  the  fishmongers 
of  the  stable  side  of  Mayfair 
are  men  of  dignified  presence, 
or  that  they  wear  black  coats  in 
their  business  and  well-brushed 
chimneypot  hats.  There  always 
are  'upper  ten'  amongst  fish- 
mongers. But  here  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  high  gentility  affects 
greengrocers  and  cheesemongers 
&nd  poulterers  as  weU.  Ko  one 
makes  any  display  of  his  goods, 
'  market'  though  it  is  supposed  to 
be.  The  poulterer  reads  the  Times 
in  the  snug  little  counting-house 
within  his  shop,  or  lounges  in  an 
elegantly  indolent  manner  at  his 
shop-door,  well  knowing  that  he 
is  as  little  likely  to  be  called  on 
by  a  chance  customer  as  he  is  to 
be  made  ranger  of  the  adjacent 
park.  His  is  as  much  a  *  bespoke' 
trade  as  that  of  a  Bond-street 
bootmaker,  and  he  probably  knows 
the  destination  of  every  hare, 
pheasant,  an4  partridge  on  his 
premises.  He  need  not  trouble 
himself  as  to  the  state  of  trade  and 
market  fluctuation ;  if  the  latter  in 
its  erratic  flights  even  topped  his^i 
the  Mayfair  poulterer's,  fixed  retail 
tariff,  why,  he  will  be  content  to 
abide  by  the  loss.  There  is  nothing 
like  coarseness,  no  rough  dirty- 
handedness  that  savours  of  send- 
ing out  coals,  in  the  greengrocer  of 
Mayfairstabkdom.  He  necessarily 
has  boys  to  carry  out  Ids  wares, 
but  they  are  not  common  boys,  but 
good  little  lads;  William  and 
Henry  and  Joseph,  who  never  fidl  • 


to  call  him '  sir,'  who  never  whistle 
in  the  streets  or  sport  upon  their 
errands,  and  who  act  always  in 
strict  compliance*  with  the  rule 
that  it  is  instant  and  ignominious 
discharge  without  a  character  to 
pass  an  upper  servant  or  a  butler 
without  touching  their  cap.  I 
looked  about,  but  could  not  find 
the  chimney-sweep's  abode;  but 
possibly  he  is  in  private  resi- 
dence, and  if  I  had  more  par- 
ticularly searched  I  might  have 
discovered  him  dweUing  in  a 
modest  but  well-appointed  abode, 
with  two  neatly  inscribed  bell- 
plates  on  either  side  of  his  door, 
the  one  'Orders,'  the  other 
*  Visitors.'  I  did  find  the  May- 
fair  rag-shop.  Not  by  means  of 
the  black  doll  which  hung  out  in 
front  of  the  premises,  however,  or 
by  the  window  beplastered  with 
flaming  placards,  wherein  was  set 
forth,  by  the  medium  of  highly- 
coloured  picture  and  execrable 
poetry,  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  patronising  that  par- 
ticular establishment,  foremost  of 
which  was  the  world-renowned 
probity  and  disinterestednessof  the 
shopkeeper.  A  black  doll,  indeed! 
Was  there  so  much  even  as  an 
announcement  that 

'  Iliis  is  the  shop  your  fat  and  boiiM  to 

take, 
Yoa*U  g«t  good  pricee  here,  and  no 

Was  the  shop-window  a  dirty 
window,  with  its  panes  showing 
old  rags  and  tailors'  cuttings  and 
doctors'  bottles  and  horse-hair? 
Was  there  exhibited  amongst 
these  articles  of  unsightly  litter  a 
broken  pan  containing  oleaginous 
shapes  of  strange  mould,  ticketed 
'  Good  beef  dripping,  eightpence  a 
pound'  9  It  might  as  well  be  asked 
was  there  a  second-hand  shoe^hop 
or  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  catstneat 
dealer  anywhere  visible.  No ;  the 
puigiug  influence  of  a  noble  at- 
mosphere is  not  lost  on  one  whose 
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bumble  vocation  is  to  deal  in  kit- 
cben  refuse,  and  wbo  bas  on  tbe 
premises  scales  for  weigbing  bones 
and  rags  and  kitcben  stuff.  On 
tbe  premises,  but  not  visible  to 
tbe  passer-by.  I  at  first  took  tlie 
place  for  a  surgery,  possibly  of 
some  doctor  of  eminence  in  tbe 
neigbbourbood.  It  was  in  a  nar- 
row way,  it  is  true,  but  its  plate- 
glass  windows  were  stained  of  a 
sober  brown,  and  its  curtained  balf- 
glass  door  was  closed.  Over  tbe  door 
was  a  tasteful  lamp  bearing  sim- 
ply tbe  inscription  *  General  Mer- 
cbant.'  It  was  not  until  you 
more  closely  approacbed  tbe 
premises  tbat  you  discovered  a 
few  elegantly  devised  tablets  bung 
from  tbe  inner  sasb,  like  pictures, 
and  wbicb  bore  announcements  to 
\^e  effect  tbat  kitcben  stuff  was 
purcbased  tbere,  tbat  wax  and 
sperm  ends  migbt  now  be  disposed 
of,  and  tbat  tbe  proprietor  was  not 
jinwilling  to  negotiate  for  rags  or 
left-off  clotbing.  I  did  not  see  tbe 
proprietor,  at  leapt  not  to  say 
positively  tbat  it  was  be.  I  did 
see  a  grave  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
well-cut  suit  of  dark  tweed  and  a 
soft  felt  bat  enter  at  tbe  curtained 
door,  and  close  it  after  bim  just  as 
thougb  be  lived  tbere,  but  be  wore 
spurs  and  carried  a  riding-wbip 
under  bis  arm.  He  did  not  look 
as  tbougb  be  iiad  candle-ends 
about  bim,  but  for  all  tbat  be 
migbt  bave  been  a  customer.  Or 
be  migbt  bave  been  tbe  present 
general  mercbant's  fatber,  retired 
and  now  living  in  Park-lane,  wbo 
bad  just  looked  in  to  see  bow 
business  was  going  on.  Or,  again, 
be  migbt  bave  been  some  titled 
personage  of  noble  lineage,  but 
witb  a  slender  banking  account, 
wbo  was  making  up  to  tbe  gene- 
ral mercbant*s  daugbter  and  tbe 
bandsome  dowry  witb  wbicb  tbat 
prosperous  trader  intended  to  en- 
dow ber  on  ber  marriage-day. 
But  wbat  of  tbe  MayfiEdr  stable 


population  ?  Wbere  tbe  bundreds 
of  coacbmen  and  yard-belpers  and 
bamess-cleaners  wben  borses  and 
carriages  are  in  close  quarters]  Tbe 
latter,  at  all  events,  are  not  a  very 
refined  race,  but,  as  commonly 
discovered,  of  ratber  a  rougb  and 
uncoutb  breed,  given  at  leisure 
time  to  a  negligent  toilet,  and  to 
tbe  consumption  of  beer  out  of 
pewter  measures,  and  of  tobacco 
out  of  sbort  pipes,  at  tbe  bar  of 
tbe  public-bouse.  Tbere  sbould  be 
tap-rooms  in  wbicb  tbey  play  domi- 
noes and  cribbage  witb  unclean 
packs  of  cards,  and  skittle-alleys 
from  wbence  proceed  tbe  sound  of 
nine-pins  briskly  *  floored'  by  tbe 
deftly-delivered  ball.  Tbere  sbould, 
if  Mayfair  stablemen  be  as  otbers 
are,  be  seen  untidy  women — ^tbeir 
wives — gossiping  at  street-doors 
and  street -corners,  and  budding 
promises  of  future  stablemen  play- 
ing at  borses  or  making  mud-pies 
in  tbe  gutters.  Notbing  of  tbe 
kind,  bowever,  is  visible  in  tbis 
select  locality.  Stables  tbere  are 
on  every  side  and  in  every  turn- 
ing :  establisbments  of  groat '  job 
masters,'  containing  stalls  enougb 
to  accommodate  tbe  borses  of  a 
regiment,  and  employing,  some  of 
tbem,  a  bundred  bands  or  more ; 
and  private  stables,  ranging  tbe 
wbole  lengtb  of  long  streets,  tbe 
many  rooms  of  wbicb  are  occupied 
by  tbe  borsa-tenders  and  tbe  car- 
riage-wasbers  and  their  families; 
but  the  wbole  neigbbourbood  is 
orderly  an  d  quiet  as  tbe  dullest  part 
of  Brompton  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  close  proximity  of  the 
great  bouses  by  which  tbe  abodes 
of  tbese  bumble  folk  are  over- 
sbadowed  seems  to  bave  an  awe- 
inspiring  effect  on  tbem,  and  tbe 
merry  children,  witb  deligbtfully 
clean  pinafores  and  hair  brushed 
as  sleek  as  borse-bide,  comport 
themselves,  even  wben  engaged 
in  their  wildest  of  outdoor  games, 
as  tbougb  perpetually  oppressed  by 
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the  parontal  injunction,  <  Hush ! 
don't  make  a  noise,  whatever  you 
do/  and  lefrain  firom  hallooing 
and  whooping,  as  it  is  their  nature 
to,  lest  they  should  rouse  the  ire 
of  some  one  in  authority  who  is 
empowered  to  command  their  in- 
stant hanishment.  Not  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  are  left 
unassisted  to  bring  up  the  latter 
in  the  way  they  ^ould  go.  The 
hidden  hand  of  strict  discipline 
is  likewise  the  hand  of  bounty ; 
and  there  is  provided  in  their 
midst  a  school-house,  handsome 
and  commodious.  Up  an  alley  in 
a  comer  is  a  mission-room,  where 
seriously-inclined  coachmen  and 
helpers  and  their  wives  no  doubt 
pass  many  edifying  evenings. 

The  rough-and-ready  stableman 
appears  to  have  no  existence  on 
this  the  '  seamy  side'  of  Mayfair. 
Indeed,  the  seapois  are  pressed  so 
rigorously  flat  that  the  most  sen- 
sitive policeman  might  pass  his 
hand  over  them  without  discover- 
ing any  amount  of  roughness  to 
complain  of;  that  is  to  say,  if 
that  which  I  saw  was  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  behaviour  of  even  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  male  popula- 
tion. Ko  wooden-clouted  clowns 
clattering  distractingly  over  the 
cobble-stones,  with  hay  bands  for 
leggings,  and  their  patched  un- 
mentionables girdled  at  the  waist 
by  means  of  the  pertaining  braces. 
Nothing  visible  anywhere  but  the 
most  scrupulous  tidiness  and  neat- 
ness. Even  the  wheelbarrow-trun- 
dlers  (I  did  not  look  to  see  if 
these  vehicles  were  provided  with 


indiarmbber  tires  to  render  them 
noiseless)  were  spick  and  span 
young  fellowSy  with  black  boots 
and  drab  gaiters  and  natty  tweed 
jackets,  and  looked  as  though 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
Blip  into  a  livery-coat  and  a  pair 
of  Berlin  gloves  and  mount  the 
diiving-seat.  Bad  language  was 
not  to  be  heard.  Whether  it 
is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
that  insures  a  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  that  coarse  conversation 
not  uncommonly  to  be  heard 
amongst  men  of  stable  connec- 
tions, or  whether  the  stem  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  place  insist 
on  it,  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  cer- 
tainly, in  the  course  of  an  hour^s 
exploration,  I  heard  no  one  swear. 
On  the  whole,  I  must  admit 
that  I  quitted  Shepherd's-mark%t 
a  wiser  and,  I  trust,  a  better  man. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
my  political  tendencies  have 
hitherto  been  Liberal,  not  to  say 
KadicaL  I  have  spoken  lightly  of 
those  who  by  hereditary  right  sit 
in  lordly  authority  over  us  ;  and, 
I  believe,  more  than  once  have 
gone  even  to  the  length  of  declar- 
ing my  conviction  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  England  to  exist 
without  the  annual  publication  of 
Lodge's  Peerage,  I  ask  permission 
to  withdraw  that  rash  opinion ;  it 
was  delivered  in  ignorance.  Since 
I  have  discovered  the  chastening 
effect  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty 
aristocracy  has  on  the  people,  I 
will  never  again  object  to  its 
bodily  presence,  or  question  the 
wisdom  of  its  ways. 


.   t 
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THE  ROMANCE  OP  OLD  LONDON. 


Ko.  in.  A  MEMORY  OF  OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Thb  grandson  of  my  friend,  Tom  Darts, 
Eetuming  by  the  train  that  starts 
From  Cannon-street  five-twenty-three, 
Sat  yesterday  I  chanced  to  see. 
A  lad  he  is  jnst  tum'd  eighteen ; 
Clear  cut  his  fwce,  and  grave  his  mien. 
His  coat  and  gloves  were  fresh  and  new, 
A  fjAoltless  tie  of  Navy  blue 
Beneath  his  collar  richly  set ; 
Tall  was  his  hat,  and  black  as  jet. 
No  smile  had  he  upon  his  face, 
Bnt  calm  he  look'd,  without  a  trace 
Of  feeHng,  either  sad  or  gay ; 
And  not  one  word  had  he  to  say, 
Nor  time  to  lose  in  idle  chat : 
Too  precious  all  his  hours  for  that. 
No  sooner  in  the  carriage  seated 
(Cool  among  others  overheated) 
Than,  with  an  air  of  sapient  calm, 
A  book  he  from  beneath  his  arm 
Drew  quietly  ;  and  both  his  eyes 
He  fix'd,  and  read  with  look  so  wise, 
So  unperturbed  by  rushing  trains, 
I  envied  him  his  steady  brains. 
Nor  was  it  foolish  fiction  light 
Engaged  his  mind ;  but  hematite 
And  iron  ores — no  doubt  a  cram 
For  some  competitive  exam. 
And  here  I  own,  that  though  I  can 
Confront  with  ease  a  brother  man. 
Nor  fear  the  fistce  of  good  or  bad, 
I  quail  before  ITie  Modem  Lad. 
And  though  there's  many  an  F.R.S. 
I  might  without  alarm  address, 
I  fear  me  that  my  heart  would  fail. 
And  e'en  my  very  lips  grow  pale, 
If,  looking  firom  the  awful  height 
Of  all  the  'ologies,  through  light 
Of  science  in  these  leamM  days, 
That  boy  should  criticise  my  lays. 
And  yet  I  Hke  the  lad,  though  he 
Afirights  me  so ;  for  oft  I  see 
A  something  in  his  fair  young  face 
That  helps  me  once  again  to  trace 
The  features  of  one  dead  and  gone, 
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Who  long  has  slept  beneath  a  stone 
In  country  grave-yard  quietly. 
He  was  a  boy  along  with  me, 
And  he  and  I  we  toil'd  together, 
And  breasted  storms  in  boisterous  weather, 
When  we  were  men ;  and  help'd  to  cheer 
Each  other  as  each  passing  year 
Eobbed  us  of  some  we  held  most  dear« 
Yes,  boys  were  boys  when  we  were  young ; 
We  ran  and  laugh'd  and  wagg'd  our  tongue  ! 
I  look'd  across  tiie  glossy  ridge 
Of  that  lad's  hat,  and  saw  the  bridge* 
We  used  to  play  on  cross  the  tide 
(For  fancy  ever  is  keen-eyed) 
Between  St.  Olave's  tower  square 
And  old  St.  Magnus'  lantern  fair. 
Ah,  that  old  bridge  1  I  see  it  still, 
Its  many  arches,  mended  ill ; 
Its  coffer-dam  and  water-wheel ; 
Its  cover'd  alcoves,  where  we'd  steal 
O'  nights  some  '  Charley'f  to  awaken, 
And  run  away  with  laughter  shaken. 
The  grandsire  of  that  reading  lad 
Was  Darts  ;  who  ne'er  an  hour  had 
Of  liberty  but  I  and  he 
Were  always  off  upon  some  spree. 
What  games  we  had,  we  two  young  dogs, 
When  children,  running  o'er  liie  logs 
That  used  to  lie,  with  other  wares. 
Close  by  the  shore,  at  Old  Swan  Stairs  ! 
And  many  a  time  we  tumbled  in, 
'  And  got  well  wetted  to  the  skin ; 
And  once,  when  we  were  older  grown. 
We  jump'd  into  a  boat  alone. 
And  started  from  Fresh-wharf.     The  tide 
Was  running  strong ;  we  vainly  tried 
To  *  shoot  the  bridge ;'  but  such  a  fall 
The  other  side  the  arches  small 
There  was,  our  boat  at  once  was  tossed 
Keel  upwards :  we  were  all  but  lost. 
My  strength  too  soon  began  to  fail ; 
I'd  ne'er  been  here  to  tell  the  tale 
Had  not  Darts  held  with  all  his  might 
Me  to  the  sterlings,]:  till  our  plight 
Was  seen  from  off  the  wharf,  and  we, 
Half  dead,  were  rescued  happily. 

*  The  old  bridge  crossed  the  river  near  St  OUve^s,  Tooley-street  (the  church  with 
the  square  dock-tower  seen  when  leaving  London-bridge  Station  for  Gannon-street),  to 
St.  Magnns*,  Fish-street-hill  (the  church  with  the  lantern-tower  on  the  City  side). 

f  The  Charlies  were  the  watchmen  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  police.  They 
were  generally  men  of  venerable  agc^  To  *  knock  over  a  Cfaarl^^s  sleeping-box*  was  a 
favourite  diversion  of  youth  in  the  bad  old  times. 

X  Sterlings— the  boat-like  wooden  foundations  on  which  the  stone  piers  of  the  old 
bridge  rested. 
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Scarce  any  day  its  hours  went  round 

But  in  the  river  there  was  drown'd 

Some  luckless  wight,  such  risk  of  life 

On  wave  and  shore  there  then  was  rife ; 

So  that — although  I  own  I  smarted 

When  that  old  bridge  and  I  were  parted, 

And  it  was  long  ere  I  could  view 

With  friendliness  or  l#ve  the  new — 

Yet,  though  I  saw  it  go  with  pain, 

I  never  wish  it  back  again. 

But  many  a  crowded  century 

Must  pass  o'er  tills  ere  it  can  be 

As  rich  in  history,  song,  or  praise, 

As  London-bridge  of  olden  days. 

The  history  of  the  English  nation 

From  London-bridge  to  yonder  station 

At  Cannon-street  is  all  compress'd ; 

The  half  of  which,  and  that  the  best. 

The  old  bridge  shared ;  therefore,  to  tell 

All  that  at  any  time  befell 

That  ancient  place  would  tax  a  scribe, 

Who  should  the  powers  of  all  his  tribe 

Combine.    Whose  knowledge,  quaint  and  ripe, 

Might  rival  HoUingshed  or  Strype,    • 

Or  old  John  Stow ;  while,  like  Macaulay 

Or  T.  Carlyle,  or  Froude  or  Morley, 

With  vivid  colours  in  his  pen, 

He'd  fill  again  with  living  men 

The  bridge  ;  nor  any  worthy  thing. 

From  days  of  Colechurch*  to  the  long 

Who  last  possessed  the  English  crown, 

Would  fail  to  set  in  order  down. 

Not  mine  the  pen  nor  mine  the  task ; 

I  only  humbly  of  you  ask 

That  you,  who  pass  that  tower  square 

In  Tooley  street,  and  lantern  fair 

Perceive  beyond  the  river  there. 

And  know  these  churches  bear  the  names 

Of  Northern  heroes  of  whose  claims 

To  memory  here  you  stand  in  doubt. 

Would  let  me  try  to  help  you  out. 

L.  ALLDBIDOB. 
{To  he  continued  ae  *  Knro  Olaf'b  Yictobt.*) 


*  The  first  stone  bridge  was  b^gnn  by  Peter  fff  Colecfanieh^  1 176,  and  althongfa 
frequent  repairs  left  but  Httle  of  the  original  structure,  no  entirely  new  bridge  ever 
took  its  place  until  the  present  one  was  erected,  during  the  last  reign,  on  a  freah  site, 
by  Sir  James  Rennie 
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MUl^ERAL  PIOMENTSy  AND  THEIR  * 
RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 

The  bjaries  to  health  caused  by 
the  use  of  lead  pigments,  such  as 
white-lead,  red-lead,  chromate  of 
lead  (chrome  yellow),  orange 
chrome,  &c.,  for  all  sorts  of  do- 
mestic purposes,  are  far  more  seri- 
ous than  is  commonly  supposed, 
smaU  particles  of  these  substances 
being  continually  liable  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  along 
with  food,  and  inhaled  as  dust 
mechanically  abraded  from  paint- 
ed objects,  and  suspended  in  the 
air.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that,  were  any  efficient  substitutes 
for  these  deleterious  compounds 
practically  available,  there  would 
not  be  wanting  advocates  to  insist 
on  the  compulsory  avoidance  of 
their  use — at  any  rate,  for  nume- 
rous purposes  for  which  they  are  at 
present  employed.  The  same  kind  of 
argument  applies,  d  fortioriy  to  the 
bnlliant  but  horribly  noxious  vivid- 
green  colouring  matters  prepared 
from  copper  and  arsenic  compounds, 
and  teclmically  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  Scheele^s  green, 
emerald  green,  Schweinfurth's 
green,  &a,  according  to  difference 
in  shade,  produced  by  differences 
in  the  mode  of  their  production. 
The  ahuost  inconceivable  stupidity 
which  allows  a  pigment  of  this 
dangerous  nature  to  be  freely  used 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes  and  objects 
which  would  render  it  likely  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  human 
frame,  stomach,  or  lungs,  is  only 
matched  by  the  equally  remarkable 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  public  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  thus 
unnecessarily  exposed.     I^ot  only 


is  this  substance  to  be  met  with  in 
wall-papers,  from  which  the  pig- 
ment is  liable  to  be  detached  in 
laige    quantities  during   dusting, 
&c.,  or  even  by  casually  brushing 
against  the  wall,  but  it  is  often 
found  in  alarming  quantities  in 
the  artificial  flowers  and  leaves, 
&C.,    frequently  used  for  ladies' 
head-dresses,  &c.,  and  occasionally 
is  the  tinting  material  in  sea-green 
muslins    and   tarletans.      Indeed 
cases  are  on  record  where  milli- 
ners, seamstresses,  artificial-flower 
makers,  and  even  the  sellers  of  the 
articles,  have  been  afflicted  with 
all    the    symptoms    of   arsenical 
poisoning  from  the  mere  inhalation 
of  dust  dislodged  from  such  fabrics 
during  their  making  up  into  dresses, 
6[Cy  or  whilst  padung  and  unpack- 
ing the  boxes  containing  them; 
and  the  dust  collected  in  a  com- 
paratively quiet  corner  of  a  crowded 
ballroom  has  been  found  to  be 
heavily  charged  with  particles  of 
arsenical  compounds  mechanically 
shaken  off  from  the  ladies'  dresses, 
<&c.,  during  the  exercise  of  dancing. 
The  old  Eomans  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy  did  not  employ  pig- 
ments of  this  noxious  character — 
at  any  rate,  to  the  extent  that  wo 
more  civilised  nations  think  pro- 
per, notwithstanding  our  arrays  of 
sanitary  officers    and   inspectors. 
Thus  a  chemical  examination  of 
various  colouring  matters  and  pig- 
ments found  in  Pompeii  has  been 
recently  made  by  Signor  P.  Pal- 
mieri;  most  of  these  substances, 
although  so  long  buried,  are  yet 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change.     Three 
of  the  yellows  were  found  to  be 
natural    ochreous    minerals,    the 
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shades  being  altered  and  softened 
bj  tbe  admixture  of  white  clay, 
gypsnm,  or  chalk.  One  green  pig- 
ment, and  one  only,  contained 
copper;  another  consisted  of  oxide 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
and  alamina,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  sabstanoe  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  'terra 
yerde'  ('Sunt  etianmum  novitii 
duo  oolores  et  Tilissimi;  yiride 
quod  Appianum  ypcatur  ...  fit  et 
ex  creta  viridi^).  Five  substances 
of  red  or  brownish-red  shades  were 
found  to  be  simply  ochres ;  another 
substance  was  a  mixture  of  a 
number  of  particles  of  various 
kinds ;  whilst  a  rose-coloured  pig- 
ment appeared  to  consist  of  a  white 
clay  (mixed  with  a  little  chalk  and 
phosphate  of  lime),  saturated  with 
an  organic  colouring  matter  more 
stable  in  its  power  of  resisting 
bleaching  agents,  such  as  chlorine 
and  bromine,  than  either  madder 
or  cochineal.  From  various  state- 
ments of  Pliny,  conjoined  with  the 
results  of  the  chemical  examination 
of  this  substance,  Signer  Palmieri 
concludes  that  it  was  probably  a 
compound  colour  derived  from  the 
Tynan  purple  (from  murex  or 
purpura),  madder,  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  tiie  kermes  (or 
cochineal  -  like  parasite  of  we 
quercits  cocdfera),  this  organic 
mixture  being  made  to  saturate 
a  white  day,  so  as  to  produce  an 
extremely  stable  and  fast  kind  of 
lake.  !Not  only,  however,  do  we 
continue  to  employ  lead,  copper, 
and  arsenic  compounds  freely  in 
the  decorations  of  our  houses  (not 
to  hint  at  the  occasional  use  of 
bismuth  and  lead  compounds  in 
'  blanc  de  perles,*  hair-dyes,  and 
other  so-called '  toilette  requisites'), 
but  new  processes  for  preparing 
these  and  suchlike  bodies  more 
cheaply  are  from  time  to  time  in- 
vented. Thus  a  considerable  saving 
of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  white- 
lead  by  a  new  process  has  been 


recently  announced  by  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald  &  Molloy,  the  pigment 
being  in  this  case  made  direct  from 
the  lead  ore  by  a  succession  of 
complex  chemical  processes,  instead 
of  being  (as  in  the  old  'Dutch' 
method)  manufactured  from  metal- 
lic lead  previously  smelted  from 
the  ore  and  carefully  refined.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  energies  of 
chemists  have  been  long  bent  in 
the  endeavour  to  prepare  on  a 
large  scale  pigments  which  can 
compete  in  tint  and  other  essential 
qualities  with  these  poisonous 
metallic  preparations,  and  in  some 
instances  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success.  Thus  of  late  a  series  of 
colours  have  been  prepared  from 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  rare 
metal — tungsten,  which,  however, 
turns  out  to  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed and  more  cheaply  attain- 
able than  was  supposed.  That  yel- 
lows, blues,  and  greens  of  dull 
shades  were  obtainable  from  the 
natural  compounds  of  this  metal 
by  sundry  chemical  processes  has 
indeed  been  known  for  years ;  but 
only  recently  have  they  been  ob- 
tained in  a  commercial  form  in 
quantity  and  of  quality  admitting 
of  their  practical  employment 
Specimens  of  these  new  varieties 
of  pigments  of  fine  tint  and  of 
permanent  qualities,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Yersmann  by  new  processes, 
were  recently  exhibited  to  those 
interested  in  such  matters,  as  illus- 
trative of  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
by  Dr.  Alder  Wright.  From  the 
same  sources  tungsten-white,  a  sub- 
stitute for  white-lead,  is  also  de- 
rived, although  as  yet  it  has  hardly 
been  prepared  of  such  quality  as  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  white-lead. 
Heavy  spar,  or  barytes,  when  suit- 
ably purified,  and  especially  when 
prepared  by.  certain  chemical  pro- 
cesses, forms  another  rival ;  hardly, 
however,  equal  to  good  white-lead 
as  a  pigment^  although  possessing. 
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like  tangsten-white,  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  being  non-poisononF, 
and  of  not  discolonring  in  the 
air.  The  cheapness  of  this  sab- 
stance,  by  the  way,  often  leads  to 
its  being  used  to  mix  with  genuine 
white-lead,  the  effect  of  this  adul- 
teration being,  nnlike  that  of  most 
similar  practices,  rather  condacive 
to  the  health  and  benefit  of  the 
party  imposed  on  than  the  reverse. 
Again,  an  oxide  of  zinc  known  as 
zinc  white  has  been  largely  recom- 
mended as  a  comparatively  harm- 
less snbstitate  (though  by  no  means 
altogether  wholesome)  for  white- 
lead  ;  whilst  recently  Professor 
Barff  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  a  new  process 
for  preparing  an  analogous  zinc 
pigment,  containing  sulphur  com- 
bined with  zinc,  as  zinc  sulphide. 
Zinc,  indeed,  is  only  comparatively 
uninjurious :  some  of  its  compounds 
are  medicinally  employed  on  ac- 
count of  their  emetic  and  purgative 
properties  ;  but  it  is  a  poison  of  a 
far  less  active  nature  than  lead, 
and  in  particular  differs  from  lead 
in  not  being  what  is  termed  cumur 
lative — that  is,  in  not  accumulating 
in  the  system  for  months  or  years 
when  imbibed  in  very  minute 
quantities,  and  finally  produqng 
an  action  due  to  the  total  sum  of 
the  small  amounts  thus  gradually 
introduced.  One  use  of  zinc  com- 
pounds that  has  been  met  with  of 
late  is,  however,  especially  to  be 
reprobated — viz.  their  incorpora- 
tion with  indiambber  goods,  such 
as  the  feeding-bottle  tubes  for  in- 
fants, or  the  gum-rings,  &c.,  in- 
tended for  the  delectation  of  teeth- 
ing babies.  Specimens  of  such 
vulcanised  -  rubber  articles  have 
been  examined,  which  contained 
upwards  of  half  their  weight  of 
oxide  of  zinc ;  and  cases  of  sickness 
and  Dlness  on  the  part  of  children 
have  been  noticed,  brought  about 
by  their  sucking  toys,  &c.,  made 
of  rubber  thus  prepared. 


GERMAN  SILYEB. 

The  term  Grerman  silver  has  long 
been  applied  to  an  alloy  or  mixture 
of  metals  consisting  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  zinc,  the  name  b^ng 
derived  from  the  use  of  such  a 
composition  for  the  lower  currency 
of  some  of  the  ci-devant  Grerman 
States.  When  the  red  metal  cop- 
per is  alloyed  with  from  one- third 
to  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  the 
white  metal  zinc,  a  more  or  less 
yellow  alloy  is  formed,  known  as 
brass  when  full  yellow,  but  caUed 
by  various  other  names  {e,g.  tom- 
bak,  similor,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim 
gold,  &c.),  according  to  the  precise 
composition  and  shade.  If,  how- 
ever, to  this  yellow  alloy  a  certain 
amount  of  the  white  metal  nickel 
is  added,  the  -whole  becomes  white 
or  yellowish  white,  without  mate- 
rially losing  the  special  qualities 
which  render  brass  so  useful  a  sub- 
stance in  the  manufacture  of  a 
thousand  and  one  articles  of  com- 
mon use ;  in  particular  the  ternary 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel  is, 
when  the  ingredients  are  duly  pro- 
portioned, easily  melted  into  ingots, 
rolled  into  plates,  and  punched, 
cut,  or  stamped  into  any  required 
form ;  whilst  the  articles  made 
ftOTEL  it  possess  sufficient  rigidity 
to  be  bent  out  of  shape,  dented,  or 
otherwise  deformed,  only  with  some 
considerable  difficulty.  Moreover 
this  composition  possesses  the  valu- 
able quality  of  firmly  adhering  to 
a  coating  of  silver  deposited  on  ita 
surface  by  suitable  electrical  means; 
t.e.  an  electro- silvered  article,  the 
basis  of  which  is  Grerman  silver, 
will  not  readily  allow  of  the  silver 
being  peeled  or  stripped  off  by  or- 
dinary hard  usage,  in  this  respect 
having  a  considerable  advantage 
over  electro-silvered  articles  made 
from  various  other  alloys,  and 
even  over  the  old-fashioned  Shef- 
field plate,  made  by  soldering  to- 
gether a  block  of  copper  and  a 
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thin  strip  of  silyer,  rolling  out  the 
compound  mass  into  a  sheet,  so 
that  a  thin  coating  of  silyer  over- 
lays a  comparatiYely  large  thick- 
ness of  copper,  and  finally  fashion- 
ing this  compoond  sheet  into  the 
articles  required.    The  earlier  al- 
loys nsed  for  electro-sUrering  when 
the  art  was  first  practised  were 
not  so  proportioned  as  to  gire  a 
white    composition,   the    mixture 
(consisting  of  about  eight  parts 
copper,   three   of  zinc,   and  two 
of  nickel)  being  often  decidedly 
yellow,  or  becoming  so  on  expo- 
sure to  air;  wheneyer  the  edges 
of  the  plated  article  got  a  little 
worn,  so  that  the  silver  was  ab- 
raded, the  yellow  underlying  metal 
became  visible.     The  alloy   now 
used   for  the   best    electro-plate, 
however,  is  so  proportioned  that 
the  yellow    shade   is    much  less 
strongly  marked;  so  that  in  conse- 
quence, even  if  the  silver  coating 
be  worn  off  here  and  there,  the 
fact  is  not  readily  discernible  un- 
less on  dose  inspection.    The  pro- 
portion of  nickel  in  this  alloy  is 
somewhat   greater,  and   that   of 
copper  somewhat  less,  than  in  the 
yellower  metal,  and  technically  the 
term  Grerman  silver  is  often  re- 
stricted to  the  yellow  metal,  the 
whiter  composition  being  generally 
designated    as    argentan,    albata, 
electrum,  &c.    The  price  of  nickel 
is  subject  to  considerable  fluctua- 
tion, and  this  to  a  great  extent 
interferes  with  the  use  of  alloys 
containing  this  substance,  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  speculated  in  a 
lafge  quantity  of  nickel  at  a  high 
price  being  Hable  to  considerable 
losses  shooJd  the  price  rapidly  fall. 
Becently  it  has  been  found  that 
the  power  of  nickel  to  whiten  brass 
without  materially  interfering  with 
its    useful   physical    qualities    is 
shared  by  various  other  metals. 
Thus  a  new  substitute  for  German 
silver  has  been  lately  brought  out 
by  Messrs.  Biermann  &  Clodius  of 


Hanover,  consisting  essentially  of 
an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  man- 
ganese ;  i.e,  this  new  alloy  is  Ger- 
man silver,  in  which  the  nickel  is 
replaced  by  manganese.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  in  practice  to 
manufacture  manganese  free  from 
iron,  so  that  the  new  alloy  usually 
contains  a  little  of  this  fourth 
metal  in  addition :  a  specimen  that 
possessed  only  a  slight  yellow  tint, 
bore  a  fine  polish,  and  remained 
unaffected  by  immersion  in  water 
for  forty  days,  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  about  four  parts  zinc,  eight 
manganese,  and  thirty-foar  copper, 
to  one  of  iron.  An  analogous  al- 
loy, containing  the  metal  hitherto 
regarded  as  somewhat  rare — ^tung- 
sten— has  also  been  recently  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Versmann,  who  has 
succeeded  in  cheapening  the  price 
at  which  tungsten  can  be  procured 
so  as  to  render  it  commercially 
available.  This  tungsten  German 
silver  (containing  copper,  zinc,  and 
tungsten)  is  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  considerable  sonority, 
a  plate  or  bar  of  it  suspended  by  a 
thread  and  struck  by  a  hammer 
emitting  a  dear  ringing  note. 

LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRIOITT. 

When  a  combustible  body  bums 
in  such  a  wa^as  to  give  light,  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  energy 
generated  by  the  combustion  makes 
its  appearance  as  light ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
much  greater  illumination  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  given  quantity  of 
oil,  &c.,  by  making  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion  work 
an  engine,  which  in  turn  drives  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  and  em- 
ploying the  electric  current  thus 
produced  to  give  rise  to  the  electric 
Ught  by  passing  between  two  car- 
bon points  separated  by  a  small 
space.  Thus  it  has  been  shown 
by  Professor  Anthony  of  Cornell 
University  that  the  light  obtained 
by  the  direct  combustion  of  petro- 
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leum  in  an  oidinaiy  lamp  is  much 
lesfi  than  that  produced  if  the 
same  oil  be  used  as  fdel  to  driye 
the  magneto-electric  machine.  The 
electric  light  produced  by  means 
of  a  5-hor8e  Brayton  petroleam- 
oil  engine  was  fouid  to  be  equal  to 
that  deyeloped  by  234  petroleum 
lamps  burning  jointly  16  lbs.  of  oil 
per  hour;  the  engine,  howeyer, 
only  consumed  6f  lbs.  of  oil  per 
hour,  so  that  the  electric- light 
arrangement  gaye  rise  to  about 
2^  times  as  much  Ugiii  from  a 
giyen  quantity  of  oil  as  that  pro- 
duced by  diroct  combustion  in  a 
lamp.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  utilising  electricity  as  a 
source  of  light  has  hitherto  been 
the  cost  of  generating  the  electric 
current;  and  when  an  ordinary 
yoltaic  battery  is  employed,  the 
cost  of  the  zinc  and  diemicals 
consumed  is  without  doubt  much 
more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  gas 
or  candles  required  to  giye  the 
same  illuminating  power.  It  would, 
howeyer,  seem  tibat  by  using  gas 
as  a  motiye  power  an  actual 
economy  would  result  were  the 
electric  light  substituted  for  ordi- 
naiy  illuminating  agents  in  large 
rooms,  &c,  requiring  power^ 
Imninous  appliances.  Dr.  Siemens 
recently  pointed  out 'in  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  that  the  yast  natural 
stores  of  energy,  proyided  by  water- 
falls and  by  the  tide,  could  easily 
be  made  to  work  turbines,  &o., 
and  so  generate  almost  any  required 
electrical  current;  thus  the  me- 
chanical force  of  the  Falls  of 
ITiagara  is  equiyalent  to  that 
generated  by  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  266,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
taking  the  height  at  150  feet,  and 
assuming,  as  has  been  estimated, 
that  100  millions  of  tons  of  water 
are  precipitated  oyer  the  cataract 
eyery  hour.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong has  taught  us  how  to  carry 
high-pressure  mains  to  considerable 


distances,  whilst  at  Scfaofifhansen 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent 
power  is  transmitted  to  a  spot  two 
miles  distant  by  means  of  quick- 
working  steel  ropes  passing  oyer 
large  pulleys.  It  would  not^  there- 
fore, be  necessary  that  the  motiye 
power  required  to  driye  an  engine 
should  be  actually  utilised  on  the 
spot,  as  it  might  be  thus  conreyed 
to  more  conyenient  localities  at 
some  considerable  distance  in  case 
of  necessity.  From  the  magneto- 
electric  machine,  whereyer  set  up, 
copper  conductors  of  suitable  size 
would  conyey  powerful  electric 
currents  to  considerably  greater 
distances,  where  the  electricitycould 
be  utilised  to  giye  light;  thus  a 
copperrod,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
would  suffice  to  transmit  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  a  machine 
requiring  1000  horse -power  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  where  it 
would  generate  light  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  candle- 
power,  which  would  suffice  to 
illuminate  a  moderately-sized  town. 
Eyen  in  many  districts  remote 
from  the  sea,  and  from  waterfalls 
or  riyers,  it  would  be  possible  to 
generate  powerful  electrical  cur- 
rents by  the  bumii^  of  many  sub- 
stances now  entirely  wasted.  In 
coilieiy  districts  shales  and  inferior 
coal  could  readily  be  partially  burnt, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Siemens  years 
ago,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts, 
and  the  combustible  gases  thus 
produced  led  up  the  shidTts  and  to 
some  further  distance,  if  need  be, 
through  the  ascending  power  of 
the  hot  gases,  which  might  then 
be  directly  used  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  fuel  or  employed  to 
generate  electricity;  whilst  much 
yegetable  and  other  combustible 
refuse  accumulating  in  our  dust- 
bins might  be  utilised  for  the  same 
kind  of  purpose.  Lignite,  peat, 
and  other  substances  of  small 
yalue  as  fuel,  when  burnt  directly, 
can  be  readily  used  as  gas-producers 
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in  Siemens'  generators,  and  thus 
rendered  avMlable  for  diminishing 
onr  yearly  drafts  on  onr  rapidly 
diminishing  stores  of  coaL 

PROTECTION  AQAIKST  FIRE. 

In  the  United  States  abont 
eight-tenths  per  cent  (80  cents  per 
f  100)  of  the  total  yalae  of  oom- 
bnstible  property  are  annnally  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  in  Europe  the  ratio 
is  only  abont  one-thiid  of  this. 
The  loss  occasioned  by  fires  that 
conld  be  readily  extingmshed,  were 
suitable  appliances  on  the  spot 
shortly  after  the  outbreak,  is  a  reiy 
considerable  percentage  on  the  to- 
tal amount,  and  consequently  great 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
HiTnmigli  the  time  required  to  briug 
engines,  &c.,  on  the  spot  after  the 
alarm  of  fire  is  given.  In  New 
York,  Berlin,  and  some  other 
towns  a  system  of  telegraphs  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating 
fire-alarms  to  the  central  stations 
has  been  for  some  time  in  use; 
the  effect  of  which  is  considerably 
to  diminish  the  number  of  seri- 
ous fires  that  take  place  annually, 
by  enabling  engines  and  men 
to  be  on  the  spot  rapidly,  and  so 
to  preyent  the  increase  in  viru- 
lence of  the  fire  to  a  point  too  g^reat 
to  be  readily  stopped.  Such  a 
system  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England,  and  as  a  result  the 
percentage  of  '  seriou%'  fires  that 
occurred  in  London  during  the 
years  1873,  1874,  and  1875  was 
upwards  of  10,  whilst  in  Berlin  it 
only  amounted  to  less  than  3 ;  a 
serious  fire  meaning  one  for  the 
extinction  of  which  more  than  two 
engines  are  requisite.  The  tele- 
graphs consist  of  an  apparatus  fixed 
at  street-comers,  in  pUar-boxes  or 
in  other  ways,  so  as  to  guard 
against  accidental  or  wilful  dam- 
age. This  apparatus  is  protected 
by  a  glass  front,  and  when  an  alarm 
is  to  be  given  the  glass  is  opened 
or  broken,  and  a  handle  pulled; 


this  cooununicates  motion  to  cer- 
tain appliances,  whereby  a  signal  is 
sent  by  means  of  electricity  to  the 
central  station.  To  guard  against 
the  chance  of  derangement  of  this 
apparatus,  the  signal  is  transmitted 
by  the  rupture  of  a  current  which 
is  always  flowing  from  the  central 
station  to  each  district  telegraph 
annunciator,  a  different  letter  or 
series  of  letters,  on  the  Morse  prin- 
ciple, being  thus  transmitted  for 
each  annunciator.  Any  imperfect 
action  of  the  apparatus  is  thus 
known  immediately  by  the  cessation 
of  the  continuous  current.  As 
soon  as  the  alarm  is'receivedatthe 
central  office,  a  message  is  forth- 
with sent  to  the  nearest  fire-sta- 
tions, from  which  the  engines,  &c.y 
are  forthwith  despatched.  Every 
few  minutes  saved  in  bringing 
engines  upon  the  scene  of  a  fire 
largely  increases  the  chance  of  its 
being  rapidly  extinguished,  the 
chance  of  a  fire  becoming  serious 
increasing  with  the  square  of  the 
time  elapsing  between  tiie  outbreak 
and  the  arrival  of  the  brigade.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  cities  and  towns 
exist  which  are,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  their  con- 
structions, practically  fireproof; 
thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo 
in  South  America  mainly  consbt 
of  one-story  houses,  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  earthquakes. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  timber 
and  iron  joists  and  girders,  these 
materials  are  very  sparingly  used 
in  house-construction;  the  beams 
and  wood  actually  employed  when 
absolutely  indispensable  are  of 
peculiar  kinds  of  hard  wood,  such 
as  cedar,  extremely  difficult  to 
ignite;  window  and  door  boxes, 
lathing,  wainscoting,  and  skirting 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
the  windows  consisting  simply  of 
sashes  in  a  frame.  Stone,  whidi  is 
rapidly  disintegrated  by  heat,  is  also 
very  sparingly  employed,  bricks 
and  cement  being  the  chief  mate- 
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rials  4ified  in  ooBstraction  ;  the 
roofs  are  nearly  flat,  haying  a 
fllope  of  one  in  30  or  36,  and  com- 
posed of  thin  bricks  13^  inches 
long.  The  floors  are  not  boarded, 
bat  are  all  of  bricL  If  a  cartload 
of  shayings  and  pine-wood  were 
placed  nnder  a  bed  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  famitare  piled  on 
tiie  top  and  thewhole  firod,  four 
or  fire  of  the  hard-wood  joists  of 
the  roof  would  be  burnt  through, 
and  the  bricks  and  tiles  would  fall 
through:  but  there  the  damage 
would  end;  the  fire  could  not 
spread  laterally,  owing  to  the*  want 
of  combustible  matter,  and  the 
large  mass  of  brick  and  cement 
which  would  naturally  check  the 
spread  of  the  flames.  In  all  these 
respects  these  South  American 
cities  are  about  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  European  system  of 
building,  which  is,  in  many  respects, 
about  as  well  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  spread  of  flames  as  though 
that  were  the  precise  object  aimed 
at. 

PIONEER  RAILWAYS. 

A  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cheap  and  noyel  yariety 
of  railway  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  J.  L.  Haddan,  the 
essential  features  of  which  are  the 
construction  of  a  kind  of  railing  or 
fence  supported  on  stakes  or  piles 
driyen  into  the  ground,  the  top 
rail  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
light  iron  railway  bar.  The  light 
engines  and  carriages  running  on 
this  single-rail  line  straddle  oyer  it, 
as  it  were,  so  that  the  carriages 
stand  to  the  railway  in  much  the 
same  relation  as  the  panniers  on  a 
mule's  back  to  the  animal's  spine ; 
the  construction  is,  indeed,  intend- 
ed to  riyal  a  carayan  of  camels  or 
mules  conyeying  merchandise,  <fec., 
oyer  a  desert  or  semi-ciyihsed 
country.  In  countries  infested 
with  white  ants,  such  as  Africa 
and  China^  the  railing  or  railway 


would  be  wholly  constructed  of 
iron;  in  Canada,  where  wood  is 
cheap,  of  wood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  top  iron  rail,  which  need  not 
weigh  more  than  twelye  pounds 
per  yard.  The  expense  of  con- 
struction of  such  a  line  would  be 
but  trifling  compared  with  the 
cost  of  permanent  works,  embank- 
ments, bridges,  &c.,  required  by 
ordinary  railway  lines,  eyen  when 
only  smgle ;  the  gradients  may  be 
seyere,  but  not  necessarily,  as  the 
line  may  be,  and  indeed  should 
be  where  practicable,  constructed 
along  the  mule-tracks,  which  centu- 
ries of  experience  haye  indicated  as 
the  best  route  for  foot  and  animal 
passengers.  No  bridges  oyer 
streams  would  be  required,  and  no 
liability  would  be  incurred  of  pieiB, 
embankments,  and  arches  being 
washed  away  by  floods.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  line  adapts  it  to  dis- 
tricts and  climates  where  ordinary 
railways  would  be  wholly  impracti- 
cable ;  thus  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  ^  pioneer  railway'  might  be 
readily  constructed  oyer  ihe  Palieo- 
ciystic  sea,  so  that  the  next  Arctic 
Expedition  might  find  its  way 
direct  to  the  Pole  by  raiL  Oyer 
the  Transyaal  of  South  Africa,  or 
through  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
or  in  the  back  districts  of  China 
and  Tartary,  or  in  Central  Africa, 
the  '  pioneer  railway'  could  equally 
well  be  qsed;  any  number  of 
side-branches  on  the  same  sys- 
tem could  easily  be  adapted 
where  necessary;*  separate  lines 
for  passengers  and  goods  traffic 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  con- 
structed on  those  parts  of  die  main 
line  where  the  traffic  is  sufficiently 
great  to  render  this  desirable.  No 
stations  would  be  requisite,  the 
trains  being  able  to  stop  anywhere 
with  equal  facility.  The  moderate 
speed  (10  to  20  miles  an  hour)  at 
which  the  trains  would  run,  mth 
the  light  weight  and  efficient  brake- 
power,  would  in  aU  countries  fa- 
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Youred  with  a  clear  atmosphere 
entirely  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  signalmen ;  so  that  not  only  the 
expenses  of  construction,  but  those 
of  working  the  line,  would  be  but 
small  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
railway  system. 

NEW  COATING  FOR  SHIPs'  BOTTOMS. 

According  to  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  Captain  F,  Warren 
neither  marine  vegetation  nor  shell- 
fish will  adhere  to  paper  immersed 
in  sea- water;  and  consequently, 
by  coating  over  the  bottoms  of 
ships  with  a  cement  which  will  at 
once  adhere  to  the  iron  or  wood 
and  to  sheets  of  paper  or  papier 
machSj  and  then  affixing  the  latter 
material,  a  kind  of  sheathing  is 
given  which  is  almost  completely 
proof  against  the  usual  fouling 
agents.  This  invention  has  been 
recently  tested  in  the  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  An  iron  plate  was  coated 
with  ordinary  brown  paper  in  this 
way,  and  immersed  in  the  harbour 
for  six  months ;  on  examination 
the  unprotected  surface  was  cover- 
ed with  rust  and  shellfish,  whilst 
the  coated  side  was  quite  free  from 
oxidation,  save  at  the  edges  of  the 
coating;  neither  grass  nor  bar- 
nacles adhered  to  the  paper.  A 
particular  kind  of  cement  has  been 
also  introduced  by  Captain  Warren 
for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the 
paper  to  the  iron;  this  cement 
melts  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  pitch,  and  consequently  may 
be  usefully  employed  instead  of 
pitch  for  the  seams  of  the  decks 
and  top-sides  of  vessels  in  tropical 
climates. 

THE  VANGUARD. 

The  Admiralty  have  accepted  a 
tender  for  raising  the  Vanguard, 
with  the  option  of  either  taking 
delivery  of  the  vessel  when  saved 
and  brought  into  dry  dock  on  pay* 
ment  of  175,000Z.  to  the  contractor, 
or  of  receiving  from  the  contractor 


20,000Z.,  and  handing  over  to  him 
the  ship  and  all  its  contents.  In 
order  to  raise  the  vessel  appliances 
are  requisite  far  superior  in  power 
to  anything  hitherto  employed :  the 
weight  of  the  hull,  partly  filled 
with  sand,  &c.,  as  it  must  be  from 
the  washing  in  at  the  enormous 
hole  made  by  the  ram  of  the  Iron 
Dnke,  is  probably  about  20,000 
tons,  the  weight  whilst  under  water 
being  some  5000  tons.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  four  enormous 
pontoons,  each  175  feet  long,  50 
feet  broad,  and  15  deep,  and 
divided  into  45  compartments 
fitted  with  patent  sluices  and 
valves.  These  pontoons  being 
sunk  into  position  alongside  of  the 
wreck,  the  sand  must  be  dredged 
away,  and  a  large  number  of  steel- 
wire  ropes,  each  capable  of  sup- 
porting nearly  300  tons,  must  be 
passed  under  the  ship  about  five  feet 
apart,  and  fastened  to  the  pontoons. 
In  order  to  effect  these  operations, 
however,  special  diving-dresses  are 
required  to  enable  the  wearers  to 
work  under  water  at  a  depth  of  20 
fathoms  for  more  than  an  hour  con- 
secutively; the  great  pressure  at 
this  depth  prevents  the  ordiftary 
diving-dress  from  being  used  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
When  all  is  ready  the  water  in 
the  pontoons  will  be  displaced  by 
air,  and  then  the  pontoons  will  be 
caused  to  rise,  bringing  the  hull  of 
the  Vanguard  with  them. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  two  interesting  works 
of  travel  to  which  we  will  first 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  De  Cosson  really  made  a  bril- 
liant and  rapid  dash  into  Abyssinia, 
and  has  written  a  book*  which  is 
replete  with  adventurous  effort 
and  important  information.     The 

♦  The  Cradk  oj  the  Blue  Nile :  a  Vi$it 
to  the  Court  of  King  John  of  Ethiopia. 
Bjr  E.  A.  De  Cosson,  F.K.G.S.  Two  vols, 
(c^hn  Murray.) 
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English,  as  a  Dation,  hare  hardly 
done  as  much  as  they  eoold  for 
Abyssinia.  We  spent  blood  and 
treasure  freely,  and  addeyed  a 
glorious  success.  But  we  foigot 
that  peace  has  her  victories  no  less 
than  war.  We  had  an  opportunity 
such  as  may  never  occur  again  for 
promoting  Christianity  and  civili- 
eation  in  the  east  of  Africa.  We 
had  roads  and  railways  and  infinite 
prestige;  all  the  rough  ground  was 
broken  up, — all  healing  and  bene- 
ficial influences.  But,  unlike  the 
Bomans  of  old,  our  work  passed 
away  with  ourselves,  and  we  have 
left  no  enduring  monuments  of  our 
occupation  of  the  country.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  to  inquire 
how  Abyssinia,  king  and  people, 
have  fared  since  we  overthrew 
King  Theodore,  and  took  friendly 
charge  of  King  Theodore's  son. 
We  still  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  the  country 
would  wish  to  be  kept  well  inform- 
ed. Among  the  many  chiefs  who 
shared  dominion  in  the  vast  war- 
like kingdom  of  Ethiopia  after  the 
fall  of  Theodore,  Prince  Kassa  of 
Tigre  emerged  conspicuous,  and  at 
last  came  to  his  throne,  and  be- 
came Yohannes  of  Ethiopia.  We 
believe  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  that  he  made  a  judicious  in- 
vestment in  English  muskets.  In 
1873  Mr.  De  Cosson  made  bis  way 
to  his  court  through  Abyssinia 
and  Upper  Nubia.  The  journey 
was  undertaken  simply  for  his 
amusement,  but  it  was  probably  of 
some  political  service  to  this  coun- 
try. He  really  seems  to  have  done 
a  great  deal  towards  modifying  the 
slave-trade  in  Abyssinia.  He 
sides  entirely  against  Egypt  in  the 
matter  of  her  encroachments  on 
the  Abyssinian  frontier,  and  be- 
lieves that  she  is  the  real  abettor  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Mr.  De 
Cosson  faithfully  and  lucidly 
records  in  a  diary-form  all  the 
particulars  of  his  journey,  which 


abounded  with  great  perils,  great 
fatigues,  and  great  successes. 

Thib  historical  notes  are  interest- 
ing. Mr.  De  Cosson  confirms  the 
general  accuracy  of  Bruce's  narra- 
tive, except  that  he  cannot  say  that 
he  ever  saw  any  steaks  cut  out  of 
the  living  cow.  But  we  must  go 
back  to  the  earliest  states.  Tbe 
royal  family  declare  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  They  were 
converted  to  Christianity — ^and  a 
very  debased  form  of  Christianity 
it  is — so  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Dean  Stanley  in  his  Eastern 
Churdi  has  some  interesting  notes 
on  the  Church  of  Abyssinia.  The 
Portuguese  came  here  believing 
that  in  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia 
they  recognised  the  legendary 
Prester  John,  a  veritable  Pope,  a 
Ejng  of  kings  endued  with  eter- 
nal youth.  The  aspirations  of  the 
Portuguese  in  their  Oriental  voy- 
ages are  set  forth  in  the  Lttsiad  of 
Camoens,  that  solitary  epic  poem 
of  Portugal.  We  are  glad,  by  the 
way,  to  recognise  a  new  edition  of 
Michell's  famous  translation  of 
Camoens,  edited  with  preface  and 
notes  by  Mr.  Hodges.*  The  fort- 
ress-cathedral and  the  palace  of 
Gondar  are  monuments  of  what 
the  Portuguese  achieved.  There 
is  solidity  and  completeness  about 
all  they  did.  The  castle  of  €k)ndar 
is  a  picturesque  and  noble  mass  of 
buildings,  and  in  the  rear  are  the 
stables  where  the  old  Abyssinian 
kings  used  to  keep  their  lions. 

^e  remarks  of  such  a  keen, 
albeit  youthful,  observer  as  Mr.  De 
Cosson  are  always  amusing  and 
accurate.  He  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  a  German  naturalist  who 
had  resided  thirty-seven  years  in 
the  country,  studying  the  botany 
and  geology,  and  had  taken  unto 
himself  an  <  Eastern  bride.'  This 
sage,  CountSchimper,  thought  that 
a  single  mountain  in  Abyssinia 
*  George  Bell  ^  Sons. 
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might  well  oocapj  a  man  for  a 
lifetime.  Mr.  De  Cosson  was  yery 
mnch  Btmck  with  the  yomig  ladies 
of  the  coantr  J.  *  Abyssinian  girls 
come  ranning  down  to  fill  their 
water-jars  at'  the  riyer,  and  steal 
a  look  at  the  camp  of  the  white 
strangers.  They  were  lithesome 
graceful  creatures,  of  a  clear  dark- 
brown  colour,  and  looked  very 
picturesque  in  their  short  kirtles 
and  spotted  leopards'  skins,  and 
their  black  hair  gathered  up  into  a 
classical  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
bead.'  With  this  agrees  the 
language  of  Dr.  Liyingstone  : 
'Many  haye  finely-shaped  heads, 
straight  or  aquiline  thin  noses 
and  thin  lips,  magnificent  forms, 
with  small  feet  and  bauds  and 
graceful  limbs.'  This  is  certainly 
not  the  nigger  physiognomy. 
Many  persons  haye  been  gpreaUy 
exercised  in  mind  whether  St 
Augustin  of  Hippo  was  a  negro. 
It  would  of  course  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  eyery  detail  about  the 
great  African  bishop.  There  was 
one  German  scholar  who  once 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  quantity  of 
the  penultimate  in  the  name  of 
Monica,  St.  Augustin*s  mother. 
He  must  haye  been  like  the  scholar 
whom  we  think  Mr.  Gladstone 
applauds,  who  regretted  that  he 
had  not  early  in  Hfe  concentrated 
all  his  energies  on  the  datiye  case. 
Ethnology  and  physiognomy  would 
suggest  that  the  great  bishop,  if  of 
African  and  not  Latin  descent, 
would  belong  to  the  Abyssinian 
and  not  the  negro  type.  We  hear 
a  story  of  monkeys  deyouring 
oysters.  '  The  monkeys  who  liye 
in  the  woods  come  down  in  troops 
to  collect  oysters;  but  he  could 
neyer  get  sight  of  a  monkey  eating 
one.  At  last,  howeyer,  he  dis- 
coyered  an  open  place  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  forest,  where  the  whole 
ground  was  thickly  strewn  with 
shells,  and  by  watdnng  it  he  found 
that    the   monkeys  were  in  the 


habit  of  congregating  there  to  eat 
their  oysters  in  company,  flinging 
the  empty  shells  at  the  heads  of 
one  another.'  The  Abyssinians 
are  rather  cheerful  in  their  habits. 
E^ery  yisitor  is  expected  to  take  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  tedge;  but 
then,  like  Europeans,  they  haye 
the  privilege  of  haying  a  seryant 
standing  bNshind  them,  to  whom, 
unlike  Europeans,  they  may  pass 
on  the  bottle.  'Good  tedge  is 
rather  heady ;  we  always  took  care 
to  keep  a  natiye  servant  with  a 
steady  head  standing  behind  us  for 
the  special  service  of  emptying  our 
bottles,  a  duty  which  it  seemed  to 
give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  perform.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
second  volume  Mr.  De  Cosson  is 
fairly  at  the  court  of  the  African 
king.  Court  and  courtiers  are  ex- 
cellently described.  Oar  Queen's 
letter  to  the  King  had  been 
placed  in  all  the  principal  churches 
of  the  land.  Abyssinia  has  been 
called  the  mother  of  Egypt  be- 
cause the  Nile  is  fed  by  its  thou- 
sand streams.  The  natives  have  an 
absurd  idea  of  turning  the  course 
of  the  river  in  order  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Khedive.  The 
author  went  out  to  the  great  lake 
Tzana,  and  had  fine  sport  with  the 
'hippos.'  It  is  curious  how  the 
ways  and  methods  of  civilisation 
have  extended  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  The  traveller  bad  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  a  box 
of  the  Maria  Teresa  dollars,  which 
foim  the  most  prized  currency  of 
the  country.  'Fortunately  the 
king  was  desirous  of  transmitting 
money  to  his  newly  appointed 
consul  in  London  [Mr.  H.  8.  King, 
the  publisher],  and  on  our  giving 
him  cheques  for  2002.  ordered  his 
treasurer  to  count  us  out  a  thousand 
silver  dollars,  which  were  borne  to 
our  hut  in  great  state.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  king  had  never  seen 
a  cheque  before,  and  when  we  ex- 
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plained  to  him  that  it  was  an  order 
for  his  consul  to  reoeiye  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  from  onr  treasnre- 
keepers,  he  asked  where  the  seal 
was;  for  in  Ethiopia  all  documents 
are  sealed  instead  of  signed,  as  is 
the  usual  custom  throughout  the 
East.  K.,  with  ready  wit,  pointed 
out  the  embossed  penny  stamp  on  the 
cheque,  and  the  king  was  satisfied.' 
When  Mr.  De  Gosson  had  returned 
beyond  the  Abyssinian  frontier  he 
came  to  Galabat,  and  visited  its 
slave-market.  This  is  an  awful 
chapter,  but  it  oaght  to  be  read  by 
all  those  who  would  know  what  the 
slave-trade  is,  and  have  some  hazy 
idea  that  it  is  pretty  well  on  its 
way  to  be  abolished.  The  ride 
across  the  desert  and  the  sail  down 
the  Blue  Nile  fill  up  the  second 
part  of  the  second  volume.  It  is 
here  that  the  only  sign  of  weakness 
appears,  in  a  bit  of  padding,  '  The 
Story  of  Leila.'  The  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  genuine  and  lively  book 
of  travels,  and  can  be  heartily  re- 
commended to  all  readers. 

Another  work  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture, interesting  enough  in  its 
way,  is  Mr.  Btemdale's  book  Seo- 
nee.*  The  book  is  full  of  adventure, 
tiger-adventure  most  of  all.  Mr. 
Stemdale  has  thrown  his  work, 
however,  into  somewhat  unusual 
form.  He  has  developed  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  story,  iso  far  as  that 
can  be  a  story  which  has  HtUe 
Cologne  and  no  plot.  The  stoiy 
form  is  very  attractive  to  young 
children ;  but  bigger  children  like 
a  body  of  safe  facte,  from  which 
they  may  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. The  suspicion  is  created 
that  the  narrative  form  might  be 
adopted  to  conceal  a  poverty  of 
matter.  We  are  botmd  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Stemdale  writes 
out  of  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  and 

♦  Seemee,  or  Omp  Life  en  the  SaUura 
Range,  A  Tale  of  IndiAn  Adventure.  By 
R.  A.  Stemdale,  F.BLG.S.  (Sampfloii 
Low,  Maretou,  &  Co.) 


there  is  a  meritorious  absenoe  of 
padding.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  events  described  happened 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  Seonee  has  confessedly  changed 
its  character  and  appearance  very 
much  in  that  interval  of  time.  Hav- 
ing noted  these  circumstances,  we 
may  without  concern  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  veryfasd- 
nating  book. 

As  we  have  said,  the  work  is  full 
of  adventure,  and  Mr.  Stemdale  is 
careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers 
— ^which  may  include  many  who 
may  desire  to  follow  large  game  in 
India — ^that  the  failures  and  disap- 
pointments are  very  many ;  and  a 
book  such  as  he  writes  of  course 
relates  to  the  prizes,  and  not  to  the 
blanks.  We  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  all  the  successful  tiger-hunts 
are  recorded.  The  most  ferocious 
man-eater  of  all  did  not  fall  to 
English  guns,  but  to  an  accidental 
shot  of  a  poor  sycee.  He  complains 
that  sportsmen  exaggerate  by  reck- 
oning the  length  of  the  animal  from 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  whereas  there 
may  be  a  much  heavier  animal  with 
a  much  shorter  tail.  The  caudal 
appendage  has  not  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  Seonee  country  is, 
or  used  to  be,  a  regular  nuising- 
ground  for  tigers.  At  the  present 
day  the  tale  of  human  lives  lost 
through  tigers  is  immense— many 
thousands  annually — and  even  Mr. 
Freeman  could  have  no  objections 
to  the  field-sports  which  rid  the 
country  of  such  ferocious  brutes. 
The  panthers  seem  every  bit  as  bad 
as  the  tigers.  Night-shooting  has 
the  objection  that,  unless  the  bullet 
kills  at  once,  the  victim  may  wan- 
der away  and  die  after  days  of 
misery.  This  is  often  the  case  in 
the  day-time  amid  the  rocky  hills 
of  India,  and  much  more  in  the 
night.  Fordham,  the  principal 
character  in  the  book,  advises  that 
the  wild  animal  should  be  brought 
to  bay;  4t  is  better  that  the  poor 
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creature  should  die  thus  than  to 
creep  away  to  linger  with  an  ill- 
aimed  ballet  in  its  body.'  Mr. 
Stemdale  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  elephants,  whom  he  describes 
as  Tery  delicate  animals,  and  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  colds  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  are  for  ever  being  phy- 
sicked by  their  keepers.  Though 
a  rerj  timid  animal,  he  gathers 
boldness  from  his  rider,  and  will 
face  the  fiercest  tiger.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Mr.  Stemdale 
is  somewhat  of  a  belieyer  in  the  sea- 
serpent,  and  in  reference  to  that 
fabulous  animal  discusses  the  sea- 
snakes  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
author  mentions  the  saying  of  a 
man  newly  arrived  in  India.  'Well, 
Spelter/  some  one  asked  him,  'how 
do  you  like  India?'  *My  dear  boy,' 
replied  Spelter,  taking  a  pull  at  a 
long  tumbler  full  of  iced  brandy- 
and-Boda,  '  it  is  the  finest  country 
in  the  world  for  a  powerful  thirst.' 
We  can  well  belieye  the  author's 
statement  that  on  the  arid  plain  a 
man  would  willingly  give  a  fire- 
pound  note  for  a  bottle  of  cool 
soda-water.  'How  is  it  on  such 
occasions  one  always  thinks  of  cool 
champagne>cup  or  Gunter's  ices, 
or  other  things  which  are  quite  out 
of  reach?  It  is  the  tantalising 
yision  that  tortures  the  poor  wretch 
who  sinks  to  die  on  the  sands  of 
the  desert — the  mirage  of  cool  re- 
freshing streams  and  palm-trees 
reflected  in  the  bosom  of  placid 
lakes.'  The  yolume  has  an  appen- 
dix and  notes,  the  former  oonsiflt- 
ing  of  a  topographical  and  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Seonee  district 
The  yolume  condudes  with  a  spi- 
rited account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  a  well-told  chapter 
of  yeritable  history.  The  character 
of  Fordham  comes  yflry  well  out 
in  the  description.  He  is  the  kind 
of  officer  which  Colonel  Newcome 
must  have  been,  and  we  would  hm 
belieye  a  true  type  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Indian  officers. 


Most  of  us  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  Eton.  With  all  its  faults,  it 
is  the  first  of  English  schools. 
There  are  few  indeed  who  have 
not  some  associations  with  it.  We 
have  had  long  essays  and  letters 
about  Eton — Jacob  Omnium  to 
wit — newspaper  discussions,  par- 
liamentary discussions,  eyidence 
and  argument  to  any  extent.  But 
there  is  one  kind  of  information 
which  has  never  been  exactly  sup- 
plied until  the  present  time — the 
information  which  an  observant  and 
intelligent  Eton  boy  could  give  us. 
There  is  now  before  the  public 
a  little  book*  giring  an  account  of 
a  day's  doings  at  Eton.  It  is  a 
typical  day,  and  something  more. 
Every  day  cannot  be  exactly  like 
this.  It  combines  the  salient  points 
of  various  days  into  a  single  day. 
It  is  a  very  amusing  book.  Mas- 
ters are  often  critical  upon  the 
boys,  but  here  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  the  boy  is  critical  upon 
the  masters.  We  have  a  very  clear 
and  pleasant  account  of  Eton, 
which  will  enable  anxious  parents 
to  realise  their  boys'  lives  very  fully. 
The  young  gentleman,  who,  we 
believe,  is  hardly  seventeen,  shows 
a  remarkable  amount  of  literary 
ability. 

In  subsequent  editions  the  young 
gentleman  assures  sceptical  readers 
that  he  is  still  an  Eton  boy,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  another 
year.  We  hardly  know  whether 
we  should  congratulate  or  condole 
with  the  master  of  the  form  on  so 
precocious  a  pnpiL  We  hope  the 
young  gentleman  will  apply  lumself 
sedulously  to  the  proper  studies  of 
the  place,  and  not  idlow  a  lucky 
literary  hit  to  interfere  with  his 
serious  education.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  throughout  that  of  pleasant 
chaff.  To  enable  readers  to  appre- 
ciate Eton  terms  he  has  added  an 

*  A  Day  of  my  l^fti  or  Everp'day 
ExperUncet  at  Elon,  By  an  Eton  Boy. 
(Sampson  Low,  Manton,  St  Co.) 
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expknatory  glosnurj,  which  he 
BftjB  has  giyen  him  more  trouble 
tbmn  all  the  rest  of  the  work  pat 
together.  We  wish  there  had  been 
a  little  more  notice  of  the  more 
eerioiu  parsnits  of  the  place.  The 
Eton  Debating  Clab  has  always 
held  a  high  place,  and  has  been 
a  great  feeder  of  the  Uniyersity 
Union ;  and  we  should  like  to  know 
something  of  the  aesthetic  tastes 
of  the  young  gentlemen.  We 
neyer  meet  cleyerer  boys,  or  doller 
and  worse  educated,  than  at  Eton. 
We  suspect  that  the  dull  are  some- 
what neglected,  and  that  the  deyer 
boys — and  we  consider  our  author 
a  yery  deyer  boy — ^get  ample  at- 
tention. But  the  true  theory  of  a 
school  is  to  turn  out  all  boys  as 
well  as  possible. 

We  must  now  recur  to  that  more 
direct  dement  of  fiction,  which  eyen 
writers  ongrayersubjectsfindithard 
to  duninato  from  their  pages.  And 
first  let  us  giye  a  hearty  wdcome  to 
Tatiana,  a  true  wifely  heroine,  who 
soon  condliates  the  regard  of  all 
readers.  In  seyeral  ways  the  work 
is  yery  interesting.  Ck:nsideiing 
the  interest  there  is  at  the  present 
time  in  all  Russian  subjects,  it  is 
remarkable  how  profoundly  ignor- 
ant we  all  are  of  Russian  Utera-, 
ture.  The  French,  and  eyen  the 
Americans,  are  far  ahead  of  us  in 
this  respect  All  that  the  English 
public  haye  are  translations  of  a  few 
noyels;  the  number  might  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
without  going  to  the  other.  Russian 
fiction  may  be  diyided  into  the 
Romantic  and  the  Realistic  schools. 
The  former  sentimental  school  was 
chiefly  imitatiye,  the  imitations 
being  mainly  of  Rousseau  and  our 
own  Richardson.  The  Russians 
imported  their  literature  almost 
boaily  from  Western  Europe;  they 
haye  translations  in  thousands  of 
modem  books.  The  compliment 
is  only  rardy  repaid  by  a  yersion 
in  English,  French,  or   German. 


What  Russian  modem  fiction 
mainly  exhibite,  in  which  it  has  an 
historical  yalue,  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  new  dyilisation  and  the 
old  forms  of  barbarism.  'Dm  Is 
clearly  and  fully  brooght  out  in 
this  noyel  of  Tatiana,  or  the  Conr 
spiracy*  The  conspiracy  mention- 
ed is  no  conspiracy  at  dl ;  it  is  a 
deyice  of  a  head  of  police  to  pro- 
mote businesef  and  ayenge  himsdf 
on  his  personal  enemies.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  himself,  for  a 
few  pages,  is  one  of  the  diaracters 
of  tiie  book,  and  is  depicted  not 
untraly,  not  unkindly ;  but  the  net 
result  is  to  inspire  a  horror  of  ab- 
solutism, and  the  instramente  whidi 
absolutism  employs.  We  should 
yrish,  howeyer,  that  some  of  the 
darker  features  of  bureaucraqrwere 
oyerdrawn.  The  Siberian  part  of 
the  work  is  done  with  remukable 
power.  It  brings  before  us  the 
cmd  rdentless  iron  rule  of  the 
Mnscoyite.  It  touches  that  old 
diord,  to  which  all  readers  of  Eli^ 
abelhj  or  the  Exiles  ofSiberiaj  will 
respond.  As  a  transcript  of  Rus- 
sian life,  readers  of  fiction  will  find 
that  they  are  entering  on  almost 
entirely  a  new  proyince  in  this 
noyd  of  stirring  incident  and  pic- 
turesque description. 

Kinff  or  Knave  H*  is  a  well- written 
story,  with  the  action  rather  too 
crowded,  and  hardly  oonduding 
wtth  the  measure  of  poetical  jus- 
tice which  best  suite  the  British 
noyd-reader.  To  the  question  im- 
plied by  the  tiUe, '  Is  the  hero  king 
or  knayef  our  answer  would  be, 
*  Ndther  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
a  tinctore  of  both.*  As  in  the  case 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  motiyes  and  influences. 
Godfrey  Duncombe  is  weak,  yain, 
and  foolish,  1>ut  he  has  a  certain 

*  Tatiana,  or  the  Contpuracy,  By 
Prince  Joseph  Lnbominki*  TnuuUtec 
from  the  French  by  Theodore  S.  Worl- 
ledge.    (Samnel  Tinslev.) 

t  IRng  or  Knave  t  By  the  Anthor  of 
'HUdaandL*    (Oiapman  &  Hall.) 
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generosity  of  character  not  an- 
nsnal  in  snch  natures,  and  which 
goes  some  way  towards  redeeming 
them.  There  is  the  nsoal  stoiy  of 
fashionable  iniquities,  which  appear 
racy  in  the  acting  and  the  tcdfing, 
but  which  are  in  effect  trite  and 
monotonous;  racing, betting, card- 
playing,  resulting  generiJly  in 
going  to  the  bad  and  an  early 
death.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  much 
sympathy  with  any  of  the  charao- 
ters  except  unbeatified  Beatrice, 
who  refuses  a  man  she  loves  be- 
cause she  thinks  he  does  not  lore 
her  enougL  Moreover  the  ethical 
interest  is  not  wrought  out  suffi- 
ciently. In  the  case  of  a  young 
fellow  like  Sir  Godfrey,  he  ei^er 
hardens  into  a  knave,  or  develops 
if  not  exactly  into  a  king,  at 
least  into  something  better  than 
the  former  self.  The  story  is  fresh 
and  brisk,  sustains  its  interest^  and 
at  times  shows  some  happiness  of 
phrase  and  jbeling. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little 
space  to  speak  of  a  work  on  Peru 
of  remarkable  fulness  and  value.* 
Mr.  Squier  was  lately  a  Oommis- 
sioner  of  the  United  States  to  Peru, 
and  he  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
thorou^y  traversing  the  country. 
The  work  will  be  found  extremely 
interesting,  especially  to  Peruvian 
bondholders,  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  There  are  re- 
sources, and  they  will  probably  be 
developed,  but  hardly  in  our  time, 
or  our  children's  children's  time. 
Guano  and  gold  have  always  gone 
together,  but  the  gold  has  proved 
a  source  of  great  corruption  to  the 
nation.  The  new  industry  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  of  which  the  supply 
is  boimdless  and  the  uses  increas- 
ing, will  prove  hardly  less  valuable 
than    guano.     The    cinchona   or 

•  Peru:  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Ex- 
vhration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas,  By 
£.  George  Squier,  M.A,,  F.S.A.  (Mae- 
millan.) 
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bark-tree,  growing  on  lofty  moon- 
tain  wildernesses,  is  perhaps  ihe 
most  precious  of  the  productions  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Squier's  own 
tastes  have  been  mainly  archmdo- 
gical.  He  has  worked  diligentiy 
'  with  compass,  measuring  -  line, 
and  photographic  ouneia,'  and  ihe 
result  is  a'  remarkable  wealth  of 
illustration.  But  he  has  his  stones 
of  travelling  adventures  and 
sketches  of  sceneiy  and  social  life. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  exhausMve 
of  its  subjects,  and  will  require 
and  will  repay  any  careful  study 
that  may  be  given  to  it. 

THB  WAGNBB  FESTIVAL. 

The  visit  of  Herr  RichaM  Wag- 
ner, after  an  interval  of  twenty-tw6 
years,  has  been  indubitably  the 
musical  ^event  of  the  montL  Hie 
series  of  six  concerts  was  plumed 
to  present  the  English  pubHc  with 
some  idea  of  the  range  of  the  com- 
poser's music,  more  espedally  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  'his 
last*  great  work,  the  King  of  ike 
Nihdungsj  which  it  is  not  likely 
can  or  will  be  ever  given  in  its 
dramatic  entirety  in  this  country. 
There  were  also  rumours  that  Herr 
Wagner  desired  to  ^  pick  the  ple- 
thoric pockets'  of  the  English  to 
cover  deficits  left  by  his  Bayimth 
Festival  Be  that  as  it  may,  not- 
withstanding difficulties  in  the  as- 
semblage of  a  large  orchestra  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  concerts 
have  taken  place.  As  to  their 
financial  and  musical  success,  the 
world  is  divided.  The  composer, 
however,  met  with  a  warm  welcome 
on  his  first  appearance,  and-  the 
music  of  Rienzi  and  the  Tann- 
hdtiaer  was  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure. The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Rhinegoldf  which  the  audience 
found  decidedly  tedious  without  its 
scenic  accompaniments,  a  fact  they 
evinced  by  leaving  the  fiaD  in  large 
numbers.  The  same  thing  was  re- 
peated the  next  concert,  when  they 
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left,  in  spite  of  the  incomparable 
singing  of  Fran  Matema  in  the 
WcUkure,  the  real  Ud  being  that 
the  Flying  Dutchman  had  been 
sufficient  for  ordinary  attention  in 
one  evening.  The  great  mistake 
of  the  conoerts  has  been  their 
length.  They  haye,  howeyer,  gone 
on  increasing  in  popnlarily,  and 
royal  patronage  was  not  wanting 
at  the  third  and  fonrth  to  set  a 
good  example  in  patience  and  ap- 
preciation. Mr.  Hill  and  Fran 
Matema^s  splendid  singing  are 
matters  not  to  be  forgotten,  tibongh 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  accomplished  singer  in 
Bayreuth  last  year,  miss  her  splen- 
di<1  impersonation  of  Bmnlulda. 
Hoarseness  of  yarioos  singers  inter- 
fered with  the  execution  of  the 
fourth  programme.  The  fifth  con- 
cert also  suffered  seyerely  from 
this,  Messrs.  linger  and  Hill  being 
quite  hara  de  combat^  and  the  pro- 
gramme thereby  needing  consider- 
able alteration.  But  the  audience 
was  larger  and  more  sympathetic. 
The  funeral  march  from  Ooetter- 
ddmmerung,  with  its  splendid  or- 
chestration and  reminiscence  mo- 
tives of  the  entire  Eing,  told  well, 
and  was  loudly  encored.  At  the 
sixth  concert  the  glorious  '  March 
of  the  Master-Singers'  brought  the 
Wagner  music  home  to  a  large  and 
fashionable  British  audience. 


THB  PAINTEU  OF  '  SXILINO  NATURE.' 

The  beautiful  landscape  after 
Meindert  Hobbema,  which  we  giye 
this  month,  is  a  fine  example,  ren- 
dered with  admirable  effect  on  the 
wood,  of  a  great  master,  whose 
present  reputation  is  a  curioua  in- 
stance of  the  tardy  recogniticm  of 
genius.  Hobbema  is  supposed  to 
haye  studied  under  Rnysdael,  but^ 
unlike  his  weird,  dreamy,  myste- 
rious master,  he  dwelt  on  the 
serene  and  sunny  aspects  of  Nature. 
For  a  long  time  Hobbema  was 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  his 
master^s  fame,  leading  the  dealers 
of  those  days  to  substitute  the 
monogram. or  name  of  Rnysdael 
for  that  of  the  real  painter.  Now 
his  works  obtain  prices  higher  than 
those  of  Rnysdael. 

England  is  particularly  rich 
in  fine  pictures  by  this  landscape 
painter.  Two  superb  yiews  of  a 
wooded  country  are  at  Qrosyenor 
House,  whilst  our  National  GaUery 
has  six  pictures.  Of  these,  two— 
a  '  Water-Mill'  '  of  singular  clear- 
ness,' and  a  *  Landscape'  '  of  the 
most  luminous  chiaroscuro' — ^were 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Wynn 
Eliis.  They  will  well  repay  a 
careful  study ;  they  are  pictures  of 
commanding  beauty  by  imother 
true  artist  who  was  n^lected  in 
life,  and  who  died  in  poyerty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THB  NIQHT  OF  THIS  FIFTH  OF 
OCTOBER. 

Ivan  Ooareff's  plan  had  been 
contriyed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  except  for  some  unforeseen 
accident  he  believed  that  it  must 
succeed'.  It  was  of  importance 
that  the  Bolchaia  gate  should  be 
free  when  he  gave  it  up.  The  at- 
tention of  the  besieged  was  there- 
fore to  be  drawn  to  another  part 
of  the  town.  A  diversion  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Emir. 

This  diversion  was  to  be  effected 
on  the  suburban  side  of  Irkutsk, 
up  and  down  the  river,  on  its 
right  bank.  The  attack  on  these 
two  points  was  to  be  conducted  in 
earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
feigned  attempt  at  crossing  the 
Angara  on  the  left  bank  was  to  be 
made.  The  Bolchaia  gate  would 
be  probably  deserted,  so  much  the 
more  because  on  this  side  the  Tar- 
tar outposts,  having  drawn  back, 
would  appear  to  have  broken  up. 

It  was  the  5th  of  October.  In 
four-and-twenty  hours  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Siberia  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emir,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  power  of  Ivan  Ogareff. 

During  the  day  an  unusual  stir 
was  going  on  in  the  Angara  camp. 
From  the  windows  of  the  palace 
and  the  houses  on  the  right  bank 
important  preparations  on  the  op- 
posite shore  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  Kumerous  Tartar  detach- 
ments were  converging  towards 
the  camp,  and  from  hour  to  hour 
reinforced  the  Emir^s  troops.  These 


movements,  intended  to  deceive 
the  besieged,  were  conducted  in 
the  most  open  manner  possible  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Ogareff  had  not  concealed  from 
the  Grand  Duke  that  an  attack  on 
this  side  was  to  be  feared.  He 
knew,  he  said;  that  an  assault  was 
to  be  made,  both  above  and  below 
the.  town,  and  he  counselled  the 
duke  to  reinforce  the  two  more 
directly  threatened  points. 

These  preparations  were  carried 
out  in  order  to  support  the  advice 
given  by  Ogareff,  which  he  we^s 
most  urgent  should  be  taken  into 
consideration."  Accordingly,  after 
a  council  of  war  had  been  held  in 
the  palace,  orders  were  given  to 
concentrate  the  defence  on  thd 
right  bank  of  the  Angara  and  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  town,  where 
the  earthworks  protected  the  river. 

This  was  exactly  what  Ogareff 
wished.'  He  did  not  expect  that 
the  Bolchaia  gate  would  be  left 
entirely  without  defenders,  but 
that  there  would  only  be  a  small 
number.  Besides,  Ogareff  meant 
to  give  such  importance  to  the 
diversion,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
would  be  obliged  to  oppose  it  with 
all  his  available  forces. 

In  fact  an  occurrence  of  excep- 
tional gravity,  designed  by  Ogar- 
eff, was  to  afford  its  powerful  aid 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign. Even  had  Irkutsk  not  been 
attacked  but  on  the  distant  point 
of  the  Bolchaia  gate  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  this  occurrence 
would  be  sufficient  to  attract  the 
whole  mass  of  defenders  exactly 
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to  the  spot  to  which  Ogareff  wish- 
ed to  draw  them.  His  purpose 
was  at  the  same  time  to  produce 
so  frightful  a  catastrophe  that  ter- 
ror must  inevitably  OTerwhelm  the 
hearts  of  the  besieged. 

There  was  every  chance  that  the 
gate,  left  free  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, would  be  clear  for  the  entrance 
of  the  thousands,  of  Tartars  now 
concealed  under  cover  of  the  thick 
forest  to  the  east. 

All  day  the  garrison  and  popu- 
lation of  Irkutsk  were  od  the 
alert  The  measures  to  repel  an 
attack  on  the  points  hitherto  un- 
asaailed  had  been  taken.  The 
Grand  Duke  and  General  Voran- 
zoff  visited  the  posts,  strengthened 
by  their  orders.  Warsili  Fedor's 
corps  occupied  the  north  of  the 
town,  but  with  orders  to  throw 
themselves  where  the  danger  was 
greatest.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Angara  had  been  protected  with 
the  few  guns  possessed  by  the  de- 
fenders. With  these  measures, 
taken  in  time,  thanks  to  the 
advice  so  opportunely  given  by 
Ivan  Ogareff,  there  was  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  expected 
attack  would  be  repulsed.  Jn  that 
case  the  Tartars,  momentarily 
discouraged,  would  no  doubt  not 
make  another  attempt  against  the 
town  for  several  days.  Now  the 
troops  expected  by  the  Grand 
Duke  might  arrive  at  any  hour. 
The  safety  or  ihe  loss  of  Irkutsk 
hung  only  by  a  thread. 

On  this  day  the  sun,  which  had 
risen  at  twenty  minutes  to  six,  set 
at  forty  minutes  past  five,  having 
traced  its  diurnal  arc  for  eleven 
hours  above  the  horizon.  The 
twilight  would  struggle  with  the 
night  for  another  twohours.  Then 
it  would  be  intensely  dark,  for 
the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  there 
would  be  no  moon. 

This  gloom  would  fav^nr  the 
plans  of  Ivan  Ogaie£ 

For  a  few  days  already  a  sharp 


frost  had  given  warning  of  the 
approaching  rigour  of  the  Siberian 
winter,  and  this  evening  it  was 
especially  severe.  The  soldiers 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara,  obliged  to  conceal  their 
position,  had  lighted  no  fires. 
They  suffered  cruelly  from  the  low 
temperature.  A  few  feet  below 
them,  the  ice  in  large  masses 
drifted  down  the  current.  All  day 
these  masses  had  been  seen  passing 
rapidly  between  the  two  banks. 

This  had  been  considered  by  the 
Grand  Duke  and  his  officers  as  « 
fortunate  circumstance. 

Should  the  channel  of  the  Au- 
garacontinuetobe  thus  obstruetod, 
the  passage  must  be  impracticable. 
The  Tartars  could  use  neither  rafts 
nor  boats.  A&  to  supposing  that 
they  could  cross  the  river  on  the 
ice,  that  was  not  possible.  The 
newly-frozen  plain  could  not  bettr 
tl^e  weight  of  an  assaulting  column. 

But  this  circumstance,  as  it  ap- 
peared fftvourable  to  the  defenders 
of  Irkutsk,  Ogareff  might  have 
regretted.  He  did  not  do  so,  how- 
ever ! 

The  traitor  knew  well  that  the 
Tartars  would  not  try  to  pass  the 
Angara,  and  that,  on  its  side  at 
least,  their  attempt  was  only  a 
feint. 

About  ten  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  the  river  sensibly 
improved,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  besieged,  and  still  more  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  passage, 
till  then  impracticable,  became  all 
at  once  possible.  The  bed  of  the 
Angara  was  clear.  The  blocks  of 
ice,  which  had  for  some  days 
drifted  past  in  laige  numbers, 
disappeared  down  the  current,  and 
five  or  six  only  now  occupied  the 
space  between  the  banks.  They 
no  longer  presented  even  the  some 
structure  as  those  formed  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  by  the 
influenoe  of «  regular  frost.  Thej 
were  .simple  pieces,  torn  off  j&om 
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some  ice-field,   smooth,  and  not 
rising  in  rugged  lumps. 

The  Russian  officers  reported 
this  change  in  the  state  of  the 
river  to  the  Grand  Duke.  They 
suggested  that  this  change  was 
probahly  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  some  narrower  part 
of  the  Angara,  the  blocks  had 
accumulated  so  as  to  form  a  barrier. 

We  know  that  such  was  the 
case. 

The  passage  of  the  Augara  was 
thus  open  to  the  besi^ers.  There 
was  greater  reason  than  ever  for 
the  Eussians  to  be  on  their  guard. 

Up  to  midnight  nothing  had 
occurred.  On  the  eastern  side, 
beyond  the  Bolchai'a  gate,  all  was 
quiet.  Not  a  glimmer  was  seen 
in  the  dense  forest,  which  appeared 
confounded  on  the  horizon  with 
the  masses  of  clouds  hanging  low 
down  in  the  sky. 

Lights  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the 
Augara  camp  showed  that  a  con- 
siderable movement  was  taking 
place. 

From  a  verst  above  and  below 
the  point  where  the  scarp  met  the 
river's  bank  came  a  dull  murmur, 
proving  that  the  Tartars  were  on 
foot,  expecting  some  signal. 

An  hour  passed.  Kothing  new. 

The  bell  of  the  Irkutsk  cathe- 
dral was  about  to  strike  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  a 
movement  amongst  the  besiegers 
had  yet  shown  that  they  were 
about  to  commence  the  assault 

The  Grand  Duke  and  his 
officers  began  to  suspect  theft  they 
had  been  mistaken.  Had  it  really 
been  the  Tartars'  plan  to  surprise 
the  town  1  The  preceding  nights 
had  not  been  nearly  so  quiet. 
Musketry  rattling  from  the  out- 
posts, shells  whistling  through 
the  air ;  and  this  time,  nothing. 

The  Grand  Duke,  General 
Voranzoflf,  and  their  aides-de-camp 
waited,  ready  to  give  their  orders 
according  to  circumstances. 


We  have  said  that  OgarefF  oc- 
cupied a  room  in  the  palace.  It 
was  a  large  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor,  its  windows  opening  on  a 
side  terrace.  By  taking  a  few 
steps  along  this  terrace  a  view  of 
the  river  could  be  obtained. 

Profound  darkness  reigned  in 
the  room.  OgareiT  stood  by  a 
window,  awaiting  the  hour  to 
act.  The  signal,  of  course,  could 
come  from  him  alone.  This  signal 
once  given,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  defenders  of  Irkutsk  would 
be  summoned  to  the  points  openly 
attacked,  his  plan  was.  to  leave 
the  palace  and  hurry  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work. 

He  now  crouched  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  recess,  like  a  wild 
beast  ready  to  spring  on  its  prey, 

A  ffew  minutes  before  two 
o'clock,  the  Grand  Duke  desired 
that  Michael  Strogoff — which  was 
the  only  name  they  could  give  to 
Ivan  Ogareff — should  be  brought 
to  him.  An  aide-de-camp  came 
to  the  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  closed.     He  called. 

Ogarefl,  motionless  near  the 
window,  and  invisible  in  the 
shade,  took  good  care  not  to  an- 
swer. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  therefore 
informed  that  the  Gzar's  courier 
was  not  at  that  moment  in  the 
palace. 

Two  o'clock  struck.  Wow  was 
the  time  to  cause  the  diversion 
i^reed  upon  with  the  Tartars 
waiting  for  the  assault. 

Ivan  Ogareff  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  stationed  himself  at  the 
north  angle  of  the  side  terrace. 

Below  him  flowed  the  waters  of 
the  Augara,  roaring  as  they  dash- 
ed round  the  broken  piles. 
Ogareff  took  a  match  from  his 
pocket,  struck  it,  and  lighted  a 
small  bunch  of  tow  impregnated 
with  priming-powder,  which  he 
threw  into  the  river. 

It  was  by  the  orders  of  Ivan 
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Ogaieff  Uiat  the  torrents  of  mine- 
ral oil  had  been  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  the  Angara. 

There  are  numeroos  naphtha 
springs  below  Irkutsk,  on  the 
right  bank,  between  the  suburb 
of  Poshkavsk  and  the  town. 
Ogareff  had  resolved  to  employ 
this  terrible  means  to  carry  fire 
into  Irkutsk.  He  therefore  took 
possession  of  the  immense  reser- 
voirs which  contained  the  com- 
bustible liquid.  It  was  only 
necessaiy  to  demolish  a  piece  of 
wall  in  order  to  allow  it  to  flow 
out  in  a  vast  stream. 

This  had  been  done  that  night, 
a  few  hours  previously,  and  this 
was  the  reason  that  the  raft  whieh 
carried  the  true  courier  of  the 
Czar,  Nadia,  and  the  fugitives 
floated  on  a  current  of  mineral  oil. 
Through  the  breaches  in  these 
reservoirs  of  enormous  dimensions 
rushed  •the  naphtha  in  torrents, 
and  following  the  inclination  of 
the  ground,  it  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  river,  where  its 
density  allowed  it  to  float. 

This  was  the  way  Ivan  Ogareff 
carried  on  warfare.  Allied  with 
Tartars,  he  acted  like  a  Tartar, 
and  against  his  own  countrymen. 

The  tow  had  been  thrown  on 
the  waters  of  the  Angara.  In  an 
instant,  with  electrical  rapidity, 
as  if  the  current  had  been  of 
alcohol,  the  whole  river  was  in  a 
blaze  above  and  below  the  town. 
Columns  of  blue  flames  ran  be- 
tween the  two  banks.  Volumes 
of  vapour  curled  up  above.  The 
few  pieces  of  ice  which  still  drift- 
ed were  seized  by  the  burning 
liquid  and  melted  like  wax  on  the 
top  of  a  furnace,  the  evaporated 
water  escaping  to  the  air  in  shrill 
hisses. 

At  the  same  moment  firing 
broke  out  on  the  north  and  south 
of  the  town.  The  enemy's  bat- 
teries discharged  their  guns  at 
random.     Several  thousand  Tar- 


tars rushed  to  the  assault  of  tiie 
earthworks.  The  houses  on  the 
bank,  built  of  wood,  took  fire  in 
every  direction.  A  bright  light 
dissipated  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

'  At  last  r  said  Ivan  Ogareff. 

And  he  had  good  reason  for 
congratulating  himself.  The  di- 
version which  he  had  planned  was 
terrible.  The  defenders  of  Irkutsk 
found  themselves  between  the 
attack  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
fearful  effects  of  fire.  The  bells 
rang,  and  all  the  able-bodied  of 
the  population  ran,  some  towards 
the  points  attacked,  and  others 
towards  the  houses  in  the  grasp  of 
the  flames,  which  it  seemed  too 
probable  would  ere  long  envelop 
the  whole  town. 

The  gate  of  Bolchaia  Was  nearly 
free.  Only  a  very  small  guard 
had  been  left  there.  And  by  the 
traitor^s  suggestion,  and  in  order 
that  the  event  might  be  explained 
apart  from  him  and  from  political 
hate,  this  small  guard  had  been 
chosen  from  the  little  band  of 
exiles. 

Ogareff  reentered  his  room,  now 
brilliantly  lighted  by  the  flames 
from  the  Angara;  then  he  made 
ready  to  go  out. 

But  scarcely  had  he  opened  the 
door  when  a  woman  rushed  into 
the  room,  her  clothes  drenched, 
her  hair  in  disorder.    * 

'  Sangarre !'  exclaimed  Ogareff, 
in  the  first  moment  of  surprise, 
and  not  supposing  that  it  could 
be  any  other  woman  than  the 
gipsy. 

It  was  not  Sangarre;  it  was 
Kadia. 

At  the  moment  when,  floating 
on  the  ice,  the  girl  had  uttered  a 
cry  on  seeing  the  fire  spreading 
along  the  current,  Michael  Strogoff 
had  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and 
plunged  with  her  into  the  river 
itself  to  seek  a  refuge  in  its  depths 
from    the    flames.       The    block 
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which  hore  them  was  then  not 
more  than  thirty  fathomfi  from  the 
first  quay  below  Irkutsk. 

Swimming  beneath  the  water, 
Michael  managed  to  get  a  footing 
with  Nad.ia  on  the  quay. 

Michael  Strogoff  had  reached 
his  journey's  end  I  He  was  in 
Irkutsk ! 

*  To  the  governor's  palace !' 
said  he  to  Nadia. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they 
airiTcd  at  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  Long  tongues  of  flame 
from  the  Angara  licked  its  walls, 
but  were  powerless  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Beyond,  the  houses  on  the  bank 
were  in  a  blaze. 

The  palace  being  open  to  all, 
Michael  and  Nadia  entered  with- 
out  difficulty.  In  the  general 
confusion  no  one  remarked  them, 
although  their  garments  were 
dripping. 

A  crowd  of  officers  coming  for 
orders,  and  of  soldiers  running  to 
execute  them,  filled  the  great  hall 
on  the  ground  floor.  There,  in  a 
sudden  eddy  of  the  confused  mul- 
titude, Michael  and  the  young  girl 
were  separated  from  each  other. 

Kadia.  ran  distracted  through 
the  passages,  calling  her  com- 
panion, and  asking  to  be  taken  to 
the  Grand  Duke. 

A  door  into  a  room  flooded 
with  light  opened  before  her. 
She  entered,  and  found  herself 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  met  at  Ichim, 
whom  she  had  seen  at  Tomsk; 
face  to  £&ce  with  the  one  whose 
villanous  hand  would  an  instant 
later  betray  the  town. 

'  Ivan  Ogareffl'  ahe  cried. 

On  hearing  his  name  pro- 
nounced, the  wretch  started. 
His  real  name  known,  all  his 
plans  would  be  balked.  There 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — to 
kill  the  person  who  had  just  ut- 
tered it. 

Ogareff  darted  at  Nadia;  but 


the  girl,  a  knife  in  her  hand,  re- 
treated against  the  wall,  deter- 
mined to  defend  herself. 

'Ivan  Ogareffl'  again  cried 
Nadia,  knowing  well  that  so  de- 
tested a  name  would  soon  bring 
her  help. 

'Ah I  Be  silent!'  hissed  out 
the  traitor  between  his  clenched 
teeth. 

'Ivan  Ogareff!'  exclaimed  a 
third  time  &e  brave  young  girl, 
in  a  voice  to  which  hate  had  added 
tenfold  strength. 

Mad  with  fury,  Ogareff,  drawing 
a  daggerfromlus  belt, again  rushed 
at  Nadia,  and  compeUed  her  to 
retreat  into  a  comer  of  the  room. 

Her  last  hope  appeared  gone, 
when  the  villain,  suddenly  lifted 
by  an  irresistible  force,  was  dashed 
to  the  ground. 

*'  Michael !'  cried  Nadia. 

It  was  Michael  Strogoff. 

Michael  had  heard  Nadia's  call. 
Guided  by  her  voice  he  had  just 
in  time  reached  Ivan  OgarefTs 
room,  and  entered  by  the  open 
door. 

'  Fear  nothing,  Nadia,'  said  he, 
placing  himself  between  her  and 
Ogareff. 

'  Ah  1'  cried  the  girl,  'take  care, 
brother!  The  traitor  is  armed! 
He  can  see  1' 

Ogareff  rose,  and  thinking  he 
had  an  immeasurable  advantage 
over  the  blind  man,  threw  himself 
on  him. 

But  with  one  hand  the  blind 
man  grasped  the  arm  of  his  enemy, 
seized  his  weapon,  and  hurled  him 
again  to  the  ground. 

Pale  with  rage  and  shame, 
Ogareff  remembered  that  he  wore 
a  sword.  He  drew  it  from  its 
scabbard,  and  returned  a  second 
time  to  the  charge. 

Michael  Strogoff  also  knew  him. 

A  blind  man  !  Ogareff  had 
only  to  deal  with  a  blind  man! 
He  was  more  than  a  match  for 
him. 
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Nadia,  teniiied  at  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  companion 
in  80  unequal  a  struggle,  ran  to 
the  door  calling  for  help. 

'Close  the  door,  Nadia/  said 
Michael.  *  Gall  no  one,  and  leave 
me  alone.  The  Czar's  courier 
has  nothing  to  fear  to-day  from 
this  villain  !  Let  him  come  on, 
if  he  dares !   I  am  ready  for  him.' 

In  the  mean  time  Ogareff,  ga- 
thering himself  together  like  a 
tiger  aboat  to  spring,  uttered  not 
a  word.  'The  noise  of  his  foot- 
steps, his  very  breathing,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the 
ear  of  the  blind  man.  His  object 
was  to  strike  before  his  opponent 
was  aware  of  his  approach,  to 
strike  him  with  a  deadly  blow. 
The  traitor  did  not  think  of 
fighting,  but  assassinating  the 
man  whose  name  he  had  stolen. 

Nadia,  terrified  and  at  the  same 
time  confident,  watched  this  terri- 
ble scene  with  involuntary  admi- 
ration. Michael's  calm  bearing 
seemed  to  have  inspired  her. 
Michael's  sole  weapon  was  his 
Siberian  knife;  he  did  not  see  his 
adver^ry  armed  with  a  sword,  it 
is  true.  .  But  Heaven's  support 
seemed  to  be  afforded  him.  How, 
without  almost  stirring,  did  he 
always  face  the  point  of  the 
sword? 

Ivan  Ogareff  watched  his  strange 
adversary  with  visible  anxiety. 
His  superhuman  calm  had  an 
effect  upon  him.  In  vain,  appeal- 
ing to  his  reason,  did  he  tell  him- 
self that  in  so  unequal  a  combat 
all  the  advantages  were  on  his 
side.  The  immobility  of  the  blind 
man  froze  him.  He  had  settled 
on  the  place  where  he  would  strike 
his  victim — ^he  had  fixed  upon 
it.  What,  then,  hindered  him 
from  putting  an  end  to  his  blind 
antagonist  ? 

At  last,  with  a  spring  he  drove 
his  sword  full  at  Michael's  bieast. 

An    imperceptible     movement 


of  the  blind  man's  knife  turned 
aside  the  blow.  Michael  had  not 
been  touched,  and  coolly  heawaited 
a  second  attack. 

Cold  drops  stood  on  OgarefTs 
brow.  He  drew  back  a  step,  then 
again  leaped  forward.  But  as 
the  first,  this  second  attempt 
failed.  The  knife  had  simply 
parried  the  blow  from  the  traitor's 
useless  sword. 

Mad  with  rage  and  terror  before 
thi>  living  statue,  he  gazed  into 
the  wide  open  eyes  of  the  blind 
man.  Those  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  pierce  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
and  yet  which  did  not,  could  not 
see,  exercised  a  sort  of  dreadful 
fascination  over  him. 

All  at  once,  Ogareff  uttered  a 
cry.  A  sudden  light  flashed  across 
his  brain. 

*  He  sees  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  he 
seesT 

And  like  a  wild  beast  trying  to 
retreat  into  its  den,  step  by  step, 
terrified,  he  drew  back  to  the  end 
of  the  room. 

Then  the  statue  became  ani- 
mated, the  blind  man  walked 
straight  up  to  Ivan  Ogareff,  and 
placing  himself  right  before  him, 

*  Yes,  I  see  !'  said  he.  '  I  see 
the  mark  of  the  knout  which  I 
gave  you,  traitor  and  coward  !  I 
see  the  place  where  I  am  about 
to  strike  you  !  Defend  your  life ! 
It  is  a  duel  I  deign  to  offer  you  ! 
My  knife  against  your  sword !' 

'  He  sees !'  said  Nadia.  '  Gra- 
cious Heaven,  is  it  possible !' 

Ogareff  felt  that  he  was  lost. 
But  mustering  all  his  courage,  he 
sprang  forward  on  his  impassible 
adversary.  Th«two  blades  crossed, 
but  at  a  touch  from  Michael's 
knife,  wielded  in  the  hand  of  the 
Siberian  hunter,  the  sword  flew 
in  splinters,  and  the  wretch, 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  fell  lifeless 
on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door 
was  thrown  open.     The   Grand 
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Duke,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  officers,  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

The  Grand  Duke  advanced. 
In  the  body  lying  on  the  ground 
he  recognised  the  man  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  Czar's  conher. 
Then  in  a  threatening  voice, 
*Who  killed  that  manf  he 
asked. 

*  I,'  replied  Michael. 

One  of  the  officers  put  a  pistol 
to  his  temple,  ready  to  fire. 

'  Your  name  T  asked  the  Grand 
Duke,  before  giving  the  order  for 
his  brains  to  be  blown  out. 

'  Your  Highness,'  answered 
Michael,  '  ask  me  rather  the  name 
of  the  man  who  lies  at  your  feet!' 

*  That  man  1  I  know  him.  He 
is  a  servant  of  my  brother.  He 
is  the  Czar's  courier.' 

*  That  man,  your  Highness,  is 
not  a  courier  of  the  Czar  !  He  is 
Ivan  Ogareffl* 

'Ivan  Ogareffl'  exclaimed  the 
Grand  Duke. 

*  Yes ;  Ivan  the  traitor !' 

*  But  who  are  you,  then  V 

*  Michael  Strogoff !' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OONCLUSION. 


Michael  Strogoff  was  not, 
had  never  been  blind.  A  purely 
human  phenomenon,  at  the  same 
time  moral  and  physical,  had 
neutralised  the  action  of  the  in- 
candescent blade  which  Feofar's 
executioner  had  passed  before  his 
eyes. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  moment  of  the  execution, 
Marfa  Strogoff  was  present,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  towards  her 
son.  Michael  gazed  at  bdr  as  a 
son  would  gaze  at  his  mother 
when  it  is  for  the  last  time.  The 
tears,  which  his  pride  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  subdue,  welling 
up  from  his  heart,  gathered  under 


his  eyelids,  and,  volatilising  on  the 
cornea,  had  saved  his  sight.  The 
vapour  formed  by  his  tears,  inter- 
posing between  the  glowing  sabre 
andhis  eyeballs,  had  beensufficient 
to  annihilate  the  action  of  the 
heat.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
when  a  workman  smelter,  after 
dipping  his  hand  in  vapour,  can 
with  impunity  hold  it  over  a 
stream  of  melted  iron. 

Michael  had  immediateljr  un- 
derstood the  danger  in  which  he 
would  be  placed  should-  he  make 
known  his  secret  to  any  one.  He 
at  once  saw,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  might  make  use  of  his 
supposed  blmdness  for  the  accom- 
plieOiment  of  his  designs.  Because 
it  was  believed  that  he  was  blind, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  go  free. 
He  must  therefore  be  blind — blind 
to  all,  even  to  Nadia,  blind  every- 
where-^and  not  a  gesture  at  any 
moment  must  let  the  truth  hd 
suspected.  His  resolution  was 
taken.  •  He  must  risk  his  life 
even  to  afford  to  all  he  might 
meet  the  proof  of  his  want  of 
sight.  We  know  how  perfectly 
he  acted  the  part  he  had  deter- 
.mined  on. 

His  mother  alone  knew  the 
truth,  and  he  had  whispered  it  to 
her  in  Tomsk  itself,  when  bending 
over  her  in  the  dark  he  coveved 
her  with  kisses. 

When  Ogareff  had  in  his  cruel 
irony  held  the  imperial  letter  before 
the  eyes  which  he  believed  were  de- 
stroyed, Michael  had  been  able  to 
read,  and  had  read  the  letterwhioh 
disclosed  the  odious  plans  of  the 
traitor.  This  was  the  reason  of 
the  wonderful  resolution  he  ex- 
hibited during  the  second  part  of 
his  journey.  This  was  the  reason 
of  his  unalterable  longing  to  reach 
Iiicutsk,  so  as  to  perform  his 
mission  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
knew  that  the  town  would  be 
betrayed.  He  knew  that  the  life 
of  the  Gxand  Duke  was  threatened. 
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The  safety  of  the  Czar's  brother 
and  of  Siberia  was  in  his  hands. 

This  story  was  told  in  a  few 
words  to  the  Giand  Duke,  and 
Michael  repeated  also — and  with 
what  emotion . — ^the  part  ^Nadia 
had  taken  in  these  events. 

'Who  is  this  girll*  asked  the 
Grand  Dake. 

'The  daughter  of  the  exile 
Warsili  Fedor,'  replied  Michael. 

*  The  daughter  of  Captain  Fe- 
dor/  said  the  Grand  Duke,  'has 
ceased  to  be  the  daughter  of  an 
exile.  There  are  no  lotiger  exiles 
in  Irkutsk.* 

Nadia,  less  strong  in  joy  than 
she  had  been  in  grief,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  raised  her  with  one  hand, 
while  he  extended  the  other  to 
MichaeL 

An  hour  after  Nadia  was  in  her 
fether's  arms. 

Michael  Strogoff,  Kadia,  and 
Warsili  Fedor  were  united.  This 
was  the  height  of  happifless  to 
them  all. 

The  Tartars  had  been  repulsed 
in  their  double  attack  on  the 
town.  Warsili  Fedor,  with  his 
•  ifttle  band,  had  driven  back  the 
first  assailants  who  presented 
themselves  at  the  Bolchaia  gate, 
expecting  to  find  it  open  for  them, 
and  which,  by  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing often  arising  from  sound 
judgment,  he  had  determined  to 
remain  at  and  defend. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Tartars 
were  driven  back  the  besieged 
had  mastered  the  fire.  The  liquid 
naphtha  having  rapidly  burnt  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  flames 
did  not  go  beyond  the  houses  on 
the  shore,  and  left  the  other 
quarters  of  the  town  uninjured. 

Before  daybreak  the  troops  of 
Feofar-Khan  had  retreated  into 
their  camp,  leaving  a  large  number 
of  dead  on  and  below  the  ram- 
parts. 

Among  the  dead  was  the  gipsy 


Sangarre,  who  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  join  Ivan  Ogareff. 

For  two  days  the  besiegers 
attempted  no  fresh  assault.  They 
were  discouraged  by  the  death  of 
Ogareff.  This  man  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  invasion,  and  he 
alone,  by  his  plots  long  since  con- 
trived, had  had  sufficient  influence 
over  the  khans  and  their  hordes 
to  bring  them  to  the  conquest  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

However,  the  defenders  of  Ir- 
kutsk kept  on  their  guard,  and 
•the  investment  still  continued; 
but  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  day- 
break, cannon  boomed  out  from 
the  heights  around  Irkutsk 

It  was  the  succouring  army 
under  the  command  of  General 
Kisselef^  and  it  was  thus  that  he 
made  known  his  welcome  arrival 
to  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  Tartars  did  not  wait  to 
be  attacked.  Xot  daring  to  ran 
the  risk  of  a  battle  under  tiie  walls 
of  Irkutsk,  they  immediately<broke 
up  the  Angara  camp. 

Irkutsk  was  at  last  relieved. 

With  the  first  Russian  soldiers, 
two  of  Michael's  friends  entered 
the  city.  They  were  the  insepar- 
able Blount  and  Jolivet.  On 
gaining  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara,  by  means  of  the  icy 
barrier,  they  had  escaped,  as  had 
the  other  fugitives,  before  the 
flames  had  reached  their  raft. 
This  had  been  noted  by  Alcide 
Jolivet  in  his  book  in  this  way : 

*  Ran  a  narrow  chance  of  being 
finished  up  like  a  lemon  in  a 
bowl  of  punch  !* 

Their  joy  was  great  on  finding 
Kadia  and  Michael  safe  and 
sound,  above  all  when  they  learnt 
that  their  brave  companion  was 
not  blind.  Harry  Blount  in- 
scribed this  observation : 

'  Red-hot  iron  is  insufficient  in 
some  cases  to  destroy  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  optic  nerve.' 

Then  the  two  correspondents. 
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